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HALL 
CLOCKS 


Our line comprises the 
finest and most complete 
designs of high-class clocks Erected for Howard Gould, at Castlegould, L. I. 
onthe market. Our move- 
ments are superior in 


nearly every detail and SY, 9 F d f F] ‘) 
the purchaser is assured ou re on O owers: 
that he can buy the best 


by ordering a “Waltham.” Then why not have them 
We will soon have Wi 
ready for delivery, our new all inter > 
Chiming Movement which 
chimes either Westmin- 
ster, Whittington or St. A greenhouse will be one of the greatest pleasures you 


Michaels. ever put your money in—and a lasting pleasure at that. 


Our “Willard” or Banjo . 
: , eith 
Clock is a model of perfec- Flowers whenever you want them, either potted or 


tion and appeals to those cut—and fresh, crisp vegetables. A place to delightfully 
who desire a first-class work off a little surplus energy and time. It doesn’t neces- 
article in every respect. sarily have to be a large house—just large enough to look 
after yourself, if you want to. 


SOT oa 


We Sh 


If your local dealer does 


not sell our line, send direct May we send you some interesting information on the 
for illustrated catalogue. subject? 


Waltham Clock Company Hitchings & Company 


Itham, Mass. : ae 
Waltham, Mass Designing and Sales Offices General Offices and Factory 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ELIZABETH, N. J. 


elias ie Cottage Designs 


HESE books offer to architects, builders, homeseekers and 
investors by far the most complete collection of plans ever 
brought out, while the price is so low as to place them within 
the reach or all who have an interest inthe building of homes. 
‘) he designs are compiled witha view to representing all grades 

of cost, from the simplest types of cottages, as illustrated in the first 

series, to the comparatively elaborate structures reaching to $10,000 or 

more, in cost, treated in the fourth series, so that examples are given 

covering nearly every requirement, with respect to cost, ininexp~nsive 
omes. 


No. 1. Cottage Designs with Constructive Details 


A series of twenty-five designs of cottages, most of which have been 
erected, ranging in cost from $600 to $1,500; together with the details of 
interior and exterior finish, all drawn to convenient scale, and accom- 
panied by brief specifications. Illustrated with 53 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 2. Low Cost Houses with Constructive Details 


Embracing upward of twenty-five selected designs of cottages originally 
costing from$1,000 to $3.000, accompanied with elevations, floor plans and 


Ad t ] i details of construction, all drawn to scale together with brief descrip- 
vance y es tions and, in many instances, full specifications and detailed estimates of 
cost. Illustrated by 61 full-page plates of floor plans, elevations and 


° Q © details. 
Spring and Summer Furnishings 4 No.3. Modern Dwellings with Constructive Details 


We are exhibiting much earlier than usual Advanced Styles A selection of twenty designs of artistic suburban dwellings erected in 


various parts of the country, at costs ranging from $2,800 to $7,000; em- 


7 r ishi i, bracing floor plans, elevations and constructive details, showing interior 
for spring and summer fu n ng and exterior Aner and drawn to scale, together with extracts from the 


Bed-room suites in Enamel, Bird’s-eye-Maple and White specifications. Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions, from 
photographs of the completed structures, and 61 full-page plates of 


Mahogany, including charming reproductions and adaptations of J floor plans, elevations and details. 
French Period designs and distinctly new patterns built on No. 4. Suburban Homes with Constructive Details 


Classic lines, yet revealing an unmistakable note of individuality Comprising twenty selected designs of attractive suburban homes, 
Dy, ranging in cost from about $3,000 upward; embracing floor plans, 


and character. elevations and constructive details, showing interior and exterior finish, 
all drawn to scale, together with extracts from the specifications. 


We direct attention to our importations of Upholstery and lllustrated by means of half-tone reproductions from photographs of 
5 A G 5 O the completed structures, and 75 full page plates of plans, elevations 
Decorative Fabrics, suitable for spring and suramer decorations, ] = and details. 
: ley fenal al dest d Sralleawit : ONE DOLLAR EACH, POSTPAID 
In exciusive Materials an esigns, and cordially invite Compari- (SoldiSepacaieles 


son of prices with the best values obtainable elsewhere. 
NCPublish 
GEO. Cc FUNT Co. M U N N & G » SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Three-Sixty-One Broadway, New York 
43-47 West 23"ST.  —- 24-28 West 24"Sr 
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q , 
MOTTS PLUMBING i st ae 
illustration is a 
good sample of 


the old order of 
hanging lamp, 
using the modern 
illuminant— 
| electricity —in 
place of the orig- 
| inal oil font. 


| The Eno: 
Company 


Makers of Lighting Fixture 


Office and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and 16th ST 
Salesrooms : 6 WEST 37th ST. 


BALTIMORE: 519 North Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISC 34 ex Street | 
TORONTO ; 94 West 

PITTSBURGH: The 
CHICAGO :W. K Co oe 
SPOKANE: Cutter & Plummet, Inc. , 


203 Michigar Blyd. 


Ao Et l d SEATTLE: care Gleason Co., 1914 2nd A Bae = 
0 LOUIS : N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
B > ENEUO/ an closet In the Mott potteries and ROsPON BLE. Estabrook, Inc.,.9 Park St. \ | 
as illustrated—price $74,900, foundries are produced a com- BAL ROHAAT AW Rng Ca aN 
Los ANGELES: Brooks Decorating Co., 696S. Alvarado St | 


They occupy a minimum space plete line of fixtures in Imperial 
and are appropriate for small Solid Porcelain, Vitreous Ware 
residences, apartment houses or and Enameled Iron. Consequent- 
ly it 25 not necessary for us to com- 
mend one material to the ex- 
clusion of the others. We offer 
the buyer a practically unlimit- 
MacROremxtinessis nthe elreapest ed) choice jn material, design 
on the market. and price. 


MODERN Ae an aid to the selection of appropriate fixtures, we 

ave prepared in our booklet “Modern Plumbing” a 
PLUMBING series of designs for bathrooms ranging in price ane 
$85 to $3,000. This book suggests where to use Imperial Solid Porce- 
lain, Vitreous Ware or Enameled Iron to the best advantage, and gives 


wherever substantial fixtures at 
moderate price sare desiralble—— 
in fact quality considered, this 


WM. A. STROUT, Architect, New York 


Damp PETRIFAX _ Resisting 


Interior and Exterior Coating for Brick, 


illustrations with costs of individual fixtures in each material. There are Cement or Concrete. 

also helpful hints on decoration and tiling. IE AS 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ 

ee ODT TRON | WORKS oe ect ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 

1828 OVER EIGHTY VEARS OF SUPREMACY 166) Te ER SES a en 

FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH ST. New Orléans; San Francisco, Son Antonia? Tie Rede sud eaubialGiver Giese: 

ING Ee Wi YOO. RAK (Oe Sit tana eee BOREIC Ong TaCtELeyeito Write for catalogue and samples. | ; 


CANADA: 83 Bleury St., Montreal 
DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GET. 105 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


RIGHTY VERS OF SUPREMACY : eee ea EF ane (New York 
TING GENUINE MOTT warE, LooK [IfV@lrg| | | _simces'encte cismnmgee ty 
FOR THE MOTT LABEL ON EACH PIECE. cago; John D. S. Potts, 21S Race St., Philadelphia: F. } 


McDonald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, M a 
Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore.; M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga.; F.S. Coombs, Halifax, N-S. 


Sample and £Y A House Lined with 


Circuiar 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 


¢ 
+ Photographs and de- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
> 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, * 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
; 


scriptions of genuine 

! antique pieces sent on 
request. List your wants 
of antiques with me. 


RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 


IPSWICH IN MASSACHUSETTS 


nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 
MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


GREGORY’S 


Special Flower Seed Offer 


50 cents worth for 10 cents 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 


J. J. H. Gregory & Son 
Marblehead, - Mass. 
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{ Popular Scientific Books | 


STAGE ILLUSIONS: AND SCIENTIFIC (€ 
DIVERSIONS, INCLUDING TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY gy 
Compiled and Edited by ALBERT A. HOPKINS 
With an Introduction by Henry Ridgely Evans 
vo. 568 Pages. 420 Illustrations. Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


HIS unique work appeals to the professional and amateur 
alike and will prove a welcome addition to any library. It is 
the acknowledged standard work on magic. ‘The illusions are 

illustrated by the highest class of engravings, and are all explained 
in detail, showing exactly how the tricks are performed. Great 
attention is paid to the exposes of large and important illusions, in 
many cases furnished by the prestidigitateurs themselves. Conjuring 
is not neglected, a selection of some of the best known of these 
tricks having been made. The work cannot fail to be of interest to 
young and old, and there is hardly anyone who is in anyway in- 
terested in either science or magic to whom it will not appeal. It is 
beautifully printed and attractively bound. An illustrated circular 
and table of contents will be sent on application. 


EXPERIMEN TAL SCIENCE 


By GEORGE M. HOPKINS 
Twenty-fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
1,100 Pages, over 900 Illustrations 
Two Octavo Volumes; Price in Cloth, $5.00; Half Morocco, 
$7.00, Postpaid 
© book treats on the various topics of physics in a popu- 


A MAGIC 


lar and practical way. It describes the apparatus in detail, 

and explains the experiments in full, so that teachers, 
students and others interested in physics may readily make the 
apparatus without expense, and perform the experiments without 
difficulty. The aim of the writer has been to render physical ex- 
perimentation so simple and attractive as to induce both old and 
young to engage in it for pleasure and profit. All intelligent 
persons should have at least an elementary knowledge of physics 
to enable them to understand and appreciate what is going on in j 
the world. This can be acquired by reading “Experimental Science.” As a gift from em- 
ployer to employee, from parent to child, from student to teacher, nothing could be more 
appropriate or acceptable. It is the most thoroughly illustrated work ever published on 
Experimental Physics, and its unprecedented sale shows conclusively that it is the book of 
the age for teachers, students, experimenters, and all others who desire a general knowledge 
of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Illustrated and descriptive circular on application. 


The Scientific American Boy 
By A. RUSSELL BOND 
I2mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


HIS is a story of outdoor boy life, suggesting a large 

number of diversions which, aside from affording enter- 

tainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. In 
each instance complete practical instructions are given for build- 
ing the various articles. The needs of the boy camper are sup- 
plied by the directions for making tramping outfits, sleeping-bags 
and tents, also such other shelters as tree houses, straw huts, log 
cabins and caves. The winter diversions include instructions for 
making six kinds of skate sails and eight kinds of snow-shoes 
and skis, besides ice-boats, scooters, sledges, toboggans and a pe- 
culiar Swedish contrivance called a “rennwolf.” Among the more 
instructive subjects covered are surveying, wigwagging, helio- 
graphing and bridge-building, in which six different kinds of 
bridges, including a simple cantilever bridge, are described. 


The Scientific American Cyclopedia of 
Receipts, Notes and Queries 


In Three Bindings. Price, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Half Morocco, 
$6.50, Postpaid. 


©: is a careful compilation of the most useful receipts 


ES, 


which have appeared in the Scientific American for more 

than half a century. Over 15,000 selected formulas are here 
collected, nearly every branch of the useful arts being represented. 
It is the most complete volume on the subject of receipts ever pub- 
lished. It has been used by chemists, technologists and those un- 
familiar with the arts with equal success, and has demonstrated that 
itis a book which is useful in the laboratory, factory or home. An al- 
phabetical arrangement, with abundant cross-references, makes it an 
easy work to consult. The Appendix contains the very latest formulas 
as wellas 41 tables of weights and measures and a dictionary of chem- 
ical synonyms. A full table of contents will be sent on application. 


Home Mechanics for Amateurs 
By GEORGE M. HOPKINS, Author of “Experimental Science” 


12m0o, 370 Pages, 320 Illustrations. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 

HE book deals with wood-working, household ornaments, metal- 

working, lathe work, metal spinning, silver working; making 

model engines, boilers and water motors ; making telescopes, micro- 
scopes and meteorological instruments, electrical chimes, cabinets, bells, 
night lights, dynamos and motors, electric light, and an electrical fur- 
nace. A thoroughly practical book by the most noted amateur experi- 
menter in America. For the boy and the more mature amateur. Holi- 
days and evenings can be profitably occupied by making useful articles 
for the home or in building small engines or motors or scientific in- 
struments. Table of contents furnished on application. 


MUNN & CO. Inc., Publishers, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A TALK ABOUT PLANTING 
TREES 
By E. P. Powe Lt. 


HE owner of a small country place 
| will do well to learn as soon as 
possible the simple art of planting. 

Let us begin with the soil. Never 
plant when it is sticky. This will de- 
stroy the little fibrous roots with which 
the tree feeds, and if the tree is not entirely 
killed its development will be checked for 
months, if not years. Spread the roots out 
in loose, moist, but not wet dirt, and the 
growth will be immediate. In the second 
place never incorporate unfermented ma- 
nure in the soil about the roots. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that a shovelful of 
manure in the hole will be of any benefit to 
the tree. It will always do harm, and gener- 
ally will kill the tree. There are very few of 
our trees that will endure anything of the 
kind, even after they have started growth. 
You may spread manure as a mulch, but 
even there you must be cautious. 

In the third place never leave the dirt 
loose, but compact it as tightly as possible 
around the roots. Tread it down, and 
pound it down, for you cannot get it too 
tight,—that is provided it 1s not wet and 
sticky. In the fourth place never fail to 
slightly mound up the dirt around your 
tree so as to run the water away from, 
rather than have it settle about the tree. 
This rule of course must be modified in a 
dry climate, and in sandy soil there is less 
danger. But if you plant your tree in the fall 
it is quite important not to have the water 
settle about it during the winter. After 
pounding the dirt down let the top dirt be 
loose. Top dress now with a mulch. This 
is exceedingly important with spring plant- 
ing, as a few dry days will draw the mois- 
ture away from the fine roots, and the tree 
will be past recovering in a very short time. 
The best very common mulch is coal ashes. 
This is porous material, and will let the 
moisture in and hold it there; at the same 
time it never makes mud. During the sum- 
mer, weeds, grass, and almost any waste 
material will serve for mulch. 

Do not make the mistake of trying’ to 
drive your tree into rapid growth when 
young. Asa rule small trees are whipped 
up with too much food, and old trees are 
starved altogether. Better feed your old 
trees liberally, and your young trees care- 
fully. So when you plant your tree let it 
have only good vegetable mould, and if ma- 
nure is used at all place it on the surface. 
This matter is extremely important; for 
stimulating is the ruin of young cherry trees 
and pear trees particularly. An apple tree 
that will give you three feet of wood in a 
season is growing fast enough. I some- 
times have them pointed out as growing 
prosperously, because they give two of 
three times that wood. Sound wood will 
not be made with such rapidity, nor well- 
ripened wood, to resist the cold of winter. 
A pear tree should be simply kept grow- 
ing; never allowed to stop; but never filled 
up with a lot of shoot sthat cannot ripen. 
On the contrary cut back at least one-third 
of the growth each year. 

Tree planting of apples, pears and heavy 
trees of all sorts, can generally be accom- 
plished better in the spring than in the fall. 
If planted in the fall they should be se- 
curely staked and tied, so that there will 
not be the slightest swaying of them in the 
wind, or bending with snow. Black rasp- 
berries, and as a rule stone fruits, had 
better be set in the spring. If the soil is 
not likely to be ready when spring ship- 
ments are received, they can be ordered in 
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“DEFIANCE” 


Wood-working Machinery 


Stop heating nightmares 


FOR MAKING 
AUTOMOBILE WHEELS AND BODIES, WAGON AND 
CARRIAGE WHEELS, HUBS, SPOKES, WAGONS, 
RIMS, CARRIAGES, SHAFTS, POLES, NECK-YOKES, 
SINGLETREES, HOOPS, HANDLES, SPOOLS, BOBBINS, 
INSULATOR PINS, OVAL WOOD DI_AES AND FOR 
GENERAL WOOD WORK. 


Invented and Built By 


THE DEFIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Your dreams about 
heating may be made bliss- 
ful or dreadful—as you choose. 


| a 
ela: 


It is not the nightmare alone that comes ee oe ee 


from the work and worries of old-fashioned 
heating—you find your heating nightmares are real- 

) ities in the morning. They are real nuisances which 
ei your peace of mind by day and wreck your sleep by night. But there’s a remedy. 


afford the only means of heating which bring 


repose and health. These outfits for Hot-Water 

and Low-Pressure Steam heating produce 

nothing but cleanly, soft, even temperature— 

suited to a baby or an athlete. ‘They should be 

RADIATORS BOILERS installed in every home. They save their cost 

by cutting down the coal bills. They do 

away with ash-dust, soot, and hard work. Their cleanliness saves much wear on household furnishings. 
They are so built in small sections that they can be easily put in any house—old or new—farm or city. 


Any person, no matter how inexperienced, may easily operate 
an IDEAL Boiler. It requires less care than a pamlon stove. 


Our book, “Best Ways to Run 
the Boiler,” furnished with each 
shipment, tells just how to get 
the best results in mild, cold, or 
severe weather, and from any 
kind of fuel. It presents a few 
simple rules, readily under- 
stood, and iffollowed gives abso- 
lute control ofthe fire,and makes 
every ounce of fuel yield its full 
heat. 

Our interest in the heating out- 
fit does not cease with its sale, - 
and should any feature in the’ ~ 
care or operation of the Boiler | 


Desa No. 405—Book No. 3 


ARE~YOU A, PROSPECTIVE 


SPRING BUILDER ? 
You Need Our Books 


THEY'RE FILLED WITH PRACTICAL 
IDEAS AND MONEY-SAVING PLANS 


Merce 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boilerand 600 ft. or A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing of 38-in. AMERICAN. Radiators, cost- 


, i h i , d not be unde ood e ! ne id e me = Ae Se 
GE oe nes used to Hot. ing t ae (Own denote used to t = i =e sa NouleonuReci s, cost $1,500 to $5,000 ___ : 
e cottag ‘ ., dially invite correspondence No. 2. 25 Residences, cost $5,000 to $20,000 0 
At these prices tic »uuds can be bought ofany reputable, competent fitter. This ially i It EE) ° Ort 5 Resi ces, = ~ - 1.00 


did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is Write us to-day for our new and 
extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. valuable catalog—sent free. 


acta AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY | “essere ° 
oa ols of oe ols fe ols oe oN os of of obs ae alle otfe MEs of os ols oe ots alts ot 


No. 3. 25 Concrete Residences. meek ae . 1.00 
Books Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price 


Arthur G. Lindley Co., Aecksecs: 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


WE ENTER LARGE COMPETITIONS 
FOR ANY TYPE BUILDING 


iL 


oo? OI ONJAL houses 
{| demand simple 
treatment in 
hardware orna- 
mentation. A 
design in French 
Renaissance or 
L’Art Nouveau would be 
incongruous. For homes 
of Colonial Architecture, 
Sargent & Company 
provide a wide range |i HE most modern, and best illuminating and 
of choice in hardware RS cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 
trimmings. 2 is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 


Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 


9 to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 
Sarge I rt S 8 Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
S heats Sadie idual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 


Artistic Hardware = ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 


manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
adds not only to the artistic beauty of any home, but increases its selling : MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR BXPECTA- 
value as well. The vast superiority in appearance and the wearing quali- | & TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 
ties of paren Ss ee HOG than cine any slight EGOS Bo cst = 
over inferior goods ven if the most expensive goods are selecte nN = LAS 
the cost of the hardware is but a small proportion of the total cost of |& Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 
ing. : = 

Sargent’s Book of Designs—Sent FREE ; Low Price Pac ee City Gas or Elec- 
illustrates a number of hardware patterns especially for homes of Colonial ‘ Liberal Terms tricity and at Less Cost. 
Design. But among the seventy and more styles pictured can be found 
designs appropriate for any style, period or architectural motif. In addition 


to the Book of Designs we will send free to anyone requesting it our | & 
COLONIAL BOOK—showing Cut Glass Knobs, Knockers, etc. Address |§ C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
SARGENT & CO. 1°6 Leonard St., New York SS 405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Lane Tubular Track and Hanger 
Is Our Latest Pattern 


ALL STEEL RAIL AND HANGER 
FRAME 


L epee 
pins 


@ The simplest and cheapest 


Hanger, that can’t jump the 


track and allows the door to 


swing outward a considerable 


distance without cramping 


either Track or Hanger. 


LANE BROS. CO. 


434.466 PROSPECT STREET POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


if furnish covery 
able grade Q 


SHOWROOMS | 91 DEARBORN: ST. 
GENERAL OFFICES _ 601 LAKE 


/CHICAGO) | 


the fall and heeled in—so as to be ready 
for use exactly when the soil is right. 

Never plant anything but stocky trees; 
and after you have found a nurseryman 
who knows how to grow trees, tell him just 
what you want, and he will probably supply 
it. As a rule do not buy little trees, by 
mail. This might do with rare things, but 
it is nonsense with apples and pears. The 
little things are liable to damage in many 
ways, and must be cut sharply back, near 
the ground, to make new trunks. Whip 
stalks, either in fruit or shade trees, are of 
no value. It will take ten or fifteen years 
to make anything of them, unless you cut 
them sharp to the ground—just above the 
graft. As a rule also even stocky trees 
must be sharply pruned. The best way is 
to ask your nurseryman to do it for you, 
unless you are sure of your own skill. 
Peach trees should be cut to a clean pole, 
and all other fruit trees left with only very 
short spurs. Cut pear trees back to two or 
three feet, and apples to three or four. 

The handling of evergreens is a matter 
by itself. The first rule is never to let the 
sun or the air touch the roots; keep them 
wet all the time, and thoroughly puddle 
them as soon as placed in the ground. 
Then mulch them very heavily, with any- 
thing at hand, old straw, or grass, or any 
waste material. Ifa dry spell occurs keep 
them soaked, for the first few weeks. In 
this way you can move a very large ever- 
green, but otherwise you will lose even 
small ones. Shear them into shape, and 
shear sharply, as soon as dug; but never 
cut a limb back of the needles or leaves. 
If you do, that limb is permanently ruined. 
Later trimming will work in the same way. 
Too much mulching cannot be done for an 
evergreen hedge, not for the first five years. 


NEW BOOKS 


A Hanpspoox oF Hospitality For Town 
AND Country. By Florence Howe 
Hall. Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. 
BE pesr2: 


Good breeding is one of the essentials of 
modern life. And it is one of the rarest. 
It is an art that is difficult to define, and 
difficult to practise without long training, 
but it is still eminently an essential. The 
author of this book covers a very wide field, 
as her title suggests; on the whole she 
covers it wisely and well, and her book 
should be welcomed by many people who, 
with the best intentions in the world, may 
not always know just how to behave or 
what to do under given conditions. Here, 
every thing is set down, catalogued, ar- 
ranged, explained and illustrated. It is a 
book well worth making, and it has been 
well made, with skill, care, taste and knowl- 
edge. 

In the sudden development of enormous 
wealth in our own country, writes the 
author in her instruction, there is some 
danger that we shall be dazzled by the 
pomp and display of the very rich and that 
we shall lose sight of the true nature of 
hospitality. It does not consist in gorgeous 
show and ceremony, although these may 
sometimes form its accompaniments. It 
consists in the sharing with our brother 
the enjoyment of our possessions, whether 
these are material or spiritual. The duty 
of hospitality is a part of the Christian duty 
of giving to others. 

These are lofty principles, and a book 
written from this point of view cannot be 
otherwise than helpful and suggestive. An 
adhesion to its principles and a regard for 
the modes and methods it advocates will 
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add to the natural agreeableness of any 
hostess, and help the guest as well. 


THE TRAINING OF Farmers. By L. H. 
Bailey. New York: The Century Co. 
Ppwzoe. brice pico met, 

If all the farmers everywhere were to 
read Prof. Bailey’s books there would be a 
marvellous betterment in American agricul- 
ture, provided the ideas and principles he 
elucidates were put into practical operation. 
The present book, which appeared in whole 
or in part in the monthly columns of the 
Century Magazine, does not deal with agri- 
cultural methods, but with the education 
and training of farmers as farmers. ‘This, 
it will at once be seen, is something very 
different from the schooling of farmers’ 
sons, or of the farmers themselves if they 
neglected or had no opportunities in their 
youth. 

It should be apparent that a book of this 
scope must ‘be one that deals with a prob- 
lem of first rate importance. Prof. Bailey 
approaches the subject with an open mind 
and with long experience. A wise man 
himself, and carefully trained, with many 
years spent in practical work, he is pre- 
cisely the one to discuss the many weighty 
topics treated in this book in a sane and 
helpful way. It is a book alive with ideas, 
and a really notable contribution to the 
highly important topic of the relationship 
of education to farming. 


THE Boy PIoNEErRs. Sons oF DANIEL 


Boone. By D.C. Beard. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 329. 
- Price, $2.00 net. 

Dan Beard is one of the men who never 
grow old. He has been writing and illus- 
trating books for years and years, and this 
his latest, shows him as young and fresh 
as he ever was. It is a fine youthful sub- 
ject he has, and this helps no doubt; but it 
needs enthusiasm to write engagingly for 
boys, and this fine quality Mr. Beard pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree. 

To a considerable extent this volume is 
a handbook for the Society of the Sons of 
Daniel Boone, an organization for boys in- 
vented and promoted by Mr. Beard. But 
it is pre-eminently a boys’ book for boys, 
and one does not have to be a member of 
the author’s thriving juvenile society to ap- 
preciate its many suggestions nor to be de- 
barred from following out his ideas. It is 
a book.of out-of-doors, too; of healthy nor- 
mal boy life in the open, an active busy life 
in which boys live and work and do things. 
Mr. Beard tells them what to do and how 
to do it, and he illustrates his text with 
numerous drawings of his own that tell 
the stories quite as well as his own written 
words. 

Here, then, is an outdoor book of the 
best kind for boys. There is lots of fun in it, 
plenty to do, ingenious suggestions and a 
multitude of helpful and delightful things 
in which boys may be depended upon to be 
interested. Mr. Beard writes with the ex- 
perience, he tells us, of thirty years; as boys 
go nowadays he has long passed the boy 
age. But he has not lost his enthusiasm for 
boys; he loves them and understands them; 
and his work and his books are successful 
because of these basic facts. 


In A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. By Reginald 
Farrer. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co. Pp. 316. 

This is a charming and delightful book; 
not at all a “garden” book as generally 
understood; but a book for the study; a 
book to read for the pleasure of reading; 
a book for a quiet hour. And when you 
have finished you have learned a lot; a lot 

Continued on page <i. 
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Save Your Trees 
Start This Year 


I Want to Help 
You—Write Me 


They are the crowning majesty of the hills and the 
eternal glory of the vales; they greet us with no touch of 
reproach each new day and each new year; they stand 
guard over our homes and serve as trusty sentinels on the 
highways on which we daily pass; they forget not nor fail 
to keep the constant vigils for which the Creator de- 
signed them, even when wounded, neglected and abused. 


Let This Be Your New Year Resolve 
—To Care for These Silent Friends 


Tolet your watchfulness supply their lack of voice; to 
bestow upon them the tokens of tenderness and affection; 
to have their diseases treated, their wounds healed and 
their lives prolonged, The handsome and complete 
book, ‘‘Our Wounded Friends, the Trees’’—free to any 
owner of tine trees—will tell you what should be done; the 
force of tree experts trained in the School of Practical 
Forestry founded by me and operated by my sons will 
do it. I want to have the personal pleasure of knowing 
that during the new year you will start to save your 
trees—the salvation of trees has been the consecrated 
purpose of my life, 

Write me for a copy of the book and suggestions. 
Address me as follows: 


JOHN DAVEY, Room % 
KENT, OHIO 


JOHN DAVEY 


The Davey Tree Expert Company 


REFUSE 
RECEIVERS 


and 


GARBAGE 
RECEIVERS 


S16 Pages, 107 Engravings 


NOW READY 


GARDENS v 


ssexuge THE PACKAGE eee 
SAS EVERY BODY =, ¢ 
th” 


WANTS 
C7 
GLMMOLZ 


“MY FAVORITES — 


THE BEST CHOCOLATES IN THE WORLD 
IN THE MOST ARTISTIC BC E 


DXES EVER M 
THE BOXES CONTAIN ONLY CHOCOLATES 
WITH NUT CENTERS OF SUCH PURITY, 
QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND DELICIOUSNESS 
AS CAN ONLY BE PRODUCED BY 


HMiplert 


LARGE SIZE MORE THAN A POUND, $1.00 

MEDIUM SIZE 
MORE THAN A HALF POUND 50>, 

SMALL SIZE 

MORE THAN A QUARTER POUND 25>. 

SOLD AT OUR 
RETAIL STORES AND SALES 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Don’t Be Knocked Over 


By Stenches from Backyard Debris 


Why not look up the Stephenson Method? Seven years on 
the market, and if satisfied protect the health of your family by 


ali"é THE STEPHENSON 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


prevents the swill from freezing 
_ Underfloor Refuse Receiver for ashes 
—— Underground Earth Closets for Camps 
PrHE STEDHENSON | 4 Portable Metal Houses for Above 
veage rer Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel, outwears two 
High-class Bathroom Accessories 


SOLD DIRECT. Send for Circular on each 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfg., 21 Farrar Street 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


Price, Four Dollars 


Industrial Alcohol 


TRIAL |! 
ALCOHOL 


TURE 


oY 
HAN ISES 


We RICAN 
sce 


this country. 


Few in number are those to whom this book would not prove of interest and value. 
manufacturer, the power-producer, the householder, will all find that denatured al i 
tance to them, that its use and introduction will effect savings and economies which were hi 


ble of accomplishment. 


Raw Materials, Malting, Mashing and Yeast Preparation, Fer 
lation, Rectification and Purification of Alcohol, Alcohol 
and Significance of a Tax-Free Alcohol, Methods r 
Utilization for Light, Heat and Power Production, 

tical Review. and the United States Law 


By JOHN K. BRACHVOGEL, M.E. 


HE value and significance of a tax-free alcohol have been so wi 
cussed in the press and periodical literature of thee n 
is unnecessary to emphasize the great importance of 

to our agricuitural and industrial interests. For years we 

the nations of Europe in this regard, and in consequence our literature has been 
tive works covering this phase of industrial activity. 


This book was designed w t 
filling this want, and it is the latest and most comprehensive work of its kind which has been p 


ITS MANUFACTURE AND USES 


A Practical Treatise based on Dr. Max Maercker’s ““Introduction to 
Distillation’? as revised by Drs. Delbriick and Lange 


COMPRISING 


FOR SALE A T ASE LE BQOOKSTORES 


ever brought out. 
plates. One dollar each. 


MUNN & CO., INC, 


Sold separately. ELT OR TIS 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cottage Desiqns 


By far the most complete collection of plans 
Illustrated with full-page 


Twenty-five designs, ranging in cost 
from $600 to $1,500. 

No. 2. LOW-COST HOUSES 
Upward of twenty-f 3 osti 


-hve designs, co 


ms, at costs ranging from 


Twenty 


=> 


No. 4. SUBURBAN HOMES 
Twenty selected designs, costing from 
about $3,000 upward. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Three New Instructive Books 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Concrete Pottery and Garden 


Furniture 


BY RALPH C. DAVISON 
12mo, 5% x 7% inches, 196 pages, 140 illustrations. Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


A most attractive book. The only work issued on the subject 


HIS work should appeal strongly to all those interested in ornamental concrete, as the author has taken up 
and explained in detail in a most practical manner the various methods of casting concrete in ornamental 
shapes. The titles of the thirteen chapters which this book contains will give a general idea of the broad 

character of the work. They are entitled: 

L, Making Wire Forms and Frames; II., Covering the Wire Frames and Modeling the Cement Mortar into Form ; 

IlJ., Plaster Molds for Simple Forms; IV., Plaster Molds for 
Objects Having Curved Outlines; V., Combination of Casting 
and Modeling—An Egyptian Vase; VI., Glue Molds; VII., 
Colored Cements and Methods Used for Producing’ Designs 
with Same; VIII., Selection of Aggregates; IX., Wooden 
Molds—Ornamental Flower Pots Modeled by Hand and Inlaid 
with Colored Tile; X., Concrete Pedestals; XI., Concrete 
Benches ; XII., Concrete Fences; XIII., Miscellaneous, In- 
cluding Tools, Waterproofing and Reinforcing. 

The first two chapters explain a most unique and original 
method of working pottery whick has been developed by the 
author, The chapter on color work alone is worth many times 
the cost of the book, inasmuch as there is little known on this 
subject, and there is a large and growing demand for this 
class of work. The author has taken for granted that the 
reader knows nothing whatever about the material and has 
explained each progressive step in the various operations 
throughout in detail. These directions have been supplemented with half-tones and line illustrations which are so clear that no one can misunderstand them. The 
amateur craftsman who has been working in clay will especially appreciate the adaptability of concrete for pottery work, inasmuch as it is a cold process throughout, 
thus doing away with the necessity of kiln firing, which is necessary with the former material. The book is well gotten up, and is printed on heavy glazed paper 
and abounds in handsome illustrations throughout, which clearly show the unlimited possibilities of ornamentation in concrete. 


Handy Man’s Workshop | The Scientific American 


and Laboratory 
Compiled and Edited by A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6x 8% inches, 467 pages, 370 illustrations 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


A Collection of Ideas and Suggestions for the Practical 
Man 


VERY practical mechanic, whether amateur or professional, has been con- 
ip fronted many times with unexpected situations calling for the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity. The resourceful man who has met an issue of 
this sort successfully seldom, if ever, is adverse to making public his methods of 
procedure. After all, he has little to gain by keeping the matter to himself and, 
appreciating the advice of other practical men in the same line of work, he is only 
too glad to contribute his own suggestions to the general fund of information. 
About a year ago it was decided to open a department in the Scientific Amer- 
ican devoted to the interests of the handy man. There was an almost immediate 
response. Hundreds of valuable suggestions poured in from every part of this 
country and from abroad as well. Not only amateur mechanics, but profes- 
sional men, as well, were eager to recount their experiences in emergencies and 
offer useful bits of information, ingenious ideas, wrinkles or “‘kinks”’ as they 
are called. Aside from these, many valuable contributions came from men in 
other walks of life—resourceful men, who showed their aptness at doing things 
about the house, in the garden, on the farm. The electrician and the man in 
the physics and chemical laboratory furnished another tributary to the flood 
of ideas. Automobiles, motor cycles, motor boats and the like frequently call 
for a display of ingenuity among a class of men who otherwise would never 
touch a tool. These also contributed a large share of suggestions that poured 
in upon us. It was apparent from the outset that the Handy Man’s Workshop 
Department in the Scientific American would be utterly inadequate for so 
large a volume of material; but rather than reject any really useful ideas for 
lack of space, we have collected the worthier suggestions, which we present in 
the present volume. They have all been classified and arranged in nine 
chapters, under the following headings : 

I., Fitting up a Workshop ; IJ., Shop Kinks; III., The Soldering of Metals 
and the Preparation of Solders and Soldering Agents; IV., The Handy Man in 
the Factory; V., The Handy Man’s Experimental Laboratory ; VI., The Handy 
Man’s Electrical Laboratory ; VII., The Handy Man about the House; VIII., 
The Handy Sportsman ; IX., Model Toy Flying Machines. 2 


Boy at School 
By A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6 x 8% inches, 338 pages, 314 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


An ideal Book for Boys and Particularly so for the 
Holidays 


HIS book is a sequel to ‘‘The Scientific American Boy,” many thousand 
aL copies of which have been sold, and has proven very popular witn the 

boys. The main object of the book is to instruct how to build various 
devices and apparatus, particularly for outdoor use. The construction of the 
apparatus which is fully within the scope of the average boy, is fully 
described and the instructions are interwoven in a story, a feature which has 
assisted in making ‘‘ The Scientific American Boy” so popular and interesting to 
the boy. 

It takes up the story of “Bill” and several of his companions at boarding 
school. They form a mysterious Egyptian society, whose object is to emulate 
the resourcefulness of the ancients. Their Chief Astrologer and Priest of the 
Sacred Scarabeus is gifted with unusual powers, but his magic is explained so 
that others can copy it. Under the directions of the Chief Engineer, dams, 
bridges and canal-locks are constructed. The Chief Admiral and Naval Con- 
structor builds many types of boats, some of which are entirely new. The 
Chief Craftsman and the Chief Artist also have their parts in the work done 
by the Society, over which Pharaoh and his Grand Vizier have charge. Follow- 
ing is a list of the chapters : 

Chapter I., Initiation ; Chapter II., Building a Dam; Chapter IIJ., The Skiff; 
Chapter IV., The Lake House; Chapter V., A Midnight Surprise; Chapter VI., 
The Modern Order of Ancient Engineers ; Chapter VII., A ‘Pedal Paddle-Boat”’; 
Chapter VIII, Surveying; Chapter IX., Sounding the Lake; Chapter X., 
Signaling Systems; Chapter XI., The Howe Truss Bridge; Chapter XII., The 
Seismograph ; Chapter XIII., The Canal Lock ; Chapter XIV., Hunting with a 
Camera; Chapter XV., The Gliding Machine; Chapter XVI., Camping Ideas; 
Chapter XVII., The Haunted House; Chapter XVIII., Sun-Dials and Clepsydras ; 
Chapter XIX., The Fish-tail Boat; Chapter XX., Kite Photography; Chapter 
XXI., Water-Kites and Current Sailing; Chapter XXII., The Wooden Canoe; 
Chapter XXIII., The Bicycle Sled; Chapter XXIV., Magic; Chapter XXV., 
The Sailboat; Chapter XXVI., Water Sports, and Chapter XXVII., Geyser 
Fountain. 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 
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Sand-Lime Bricks 


By E. W. Smythe 


HERE seems to be a general impression 
Se that sand-lime brick is a new and untried 
WSS WEA building material; scarcely out of the ex- 
perimental stage. Although sand-lime 
brick can not boast of a pedigree traced 
to the time of the Pharaohs or the Tower 
of Babel, still it has been in use long 
enough to establish without doubt its quality as a first-class 
building material. 

Sand-lime brick were first made in Potsdam, Germany, 
about 1820. Potsdam, situated in central Germany, is 
surrounded by a broad sandy plain; there being no clay or 
stone available for building purposes, sand and lime were 
made into mortar, molded into bricks and allowed to cure 
from three to four months in the open air. These bricks 
withstood all the required tests, and increased in hardness 
with age. The attention of Dr. Michaelis, of Berlin, in 
1880 was attracted to this peculiar kind of brick, and after 
experimentation he discovered, that by subjecting the green 
brick to steam under pressure the brick after a few hours 
were rendered as hard as though they had been exposed to 
the atomsphere for many months. After the discovery 
made by Mr. Michaelis, the manufacture of sand-lime brick 
increased rapidly throughout Germany and many large 
plants for their production were erected. 

In our own country the oldest sand-lime brick of which 
we have any record are those in the walls of a house in 
Mobile, Ala., built fifty years ago. As to whether these 
bricks were made in this country or elsewhere is not known, 
but at any rate they are in good condition and appear to 
have been made in a manner similar to those first made in 
Germany. 

But not until 1901 were sand-lime brick manufactured in 
any considerable quantity in the United States; during this 
year two plants were in operation. In 1903 there were 16 
plants; in 1904, 57, and in 1905, 130. At present there 
are probably about 200 plants. Among these plants there is 
a great diversity in the manner of handling and combining 
their materials. These differences occur from local con- 
ditions and the way in which they hydrate the lime and the 
manner of incorporating the lime with the sand. 

In a general way, I shall now describe the process of 
manufacturing sand-lime brick as carried on by the plant 
in this city, and then refer briefly to some of the methods 
used by other manufacturers. 

The sand as it is brought in dump cars from the bank is 
shoveled into an elevator boot from which it is elevated 
about 35 feet, and discharged upon a vibrating screen. 
Here it is run through a 44-inch mesh screen and falls into 
a conveyor over the numerous coils of a steam drier. ‘The 
sand must be perfectly dry. There can be no half-way 
place in regard to the dryness of the sand, for you cannot 
mix sand and lime intimately unless both are thoroughly 
dry. The wet sand as it rests upon the pipes dries and 
runs down into a hopper-shaped bin in the bottom of which 
is a conveyor for drawing the sand out as it is needed. 

The lime is slacked in water-tight steel boxes mounted 
on wheels. Each of these has a capacity of about 450 
pounds of dry slacked lime, a quantity sufficient for one 
thousand brick. The quicklime is weighed out, placed in the 
boxes and the proper quantity of water added to it. To 
determine the correct amount of water to apply to the lime 


in order that a dry slack may be secured, is not always 
easy, as the lime when received at the factory is nearly 
always more or less air-slacked, and also there is consider- 
able variation in the quality of lime even when the lime- 
stone comes from the same ledge. After applying the water 
the lime cars are run under the brick cars in the same 
cylinder in which the bricks are hardened, and the slacking 
is thus completed, and the surplus of moisture (if not too 
great) dried out. The dry slacked lime is now dumped 
from the cars upon a “grizzly” which takes out all the 
large cores. Passing through the “grizzly,” the lime de- 
scends into a hopper and is conveyed to an elevator which 
discharges it into a bolting machine where all the small 
cores are extracted. Leaving the bolting machine the lime 
falls into a bin directly opposite the bin containing the dry 
sand. 

Between the lime and sand bins is a measuring device, 
and the dry sand and lime are brought to it by conveyors 
placed in the bottoms of their respective bins. The right 
proportions being measured out, the mixture is allowed to 
fall into a preliminary mixer where for two or three minutes 
the sand and lime receive their first mixing. Passing on 
from this mixer the sand and lime are fed by a conveyor 
into a tubemill where they are thoroughly ground and 
mixed, and each grain of sand is completely coated with 
minute lime particles. Leaving the tubemill the mix is at 
once elevated to a pugmill where just sufficient water is 
added to cause it to cling together when compressed tightly 
inthe hand. The pugmill discharges the dampened material 
into a 4-mold press. The green bricks are loaded upon cars, 
1,000 to a car, and run into a large steel cylinder 50 feet 
long by 6 feet in diameter. After filling the cylinder (which 
holds a day’s run) live steam is turned into it. About two 
hours are required to bring the steam pressure up to 120 
pounds per square.inch, which pressure is maintained for 
eight hours. After steaming, the brick are ready for 
market. ‘Twenty-four hours have elapsed since the sand 
left the bank until it leaves the cylinder a finished brick 
ready to lay in the wall. In several instances we have af- 
forded masons the unusual pleasure of laying hot brick on 
a cold morning. 

In the process of manufacture just described the lime was 
slacked before incorporation with the sand, but in some pro- 
cesses the quicklime is ground, then mixed with the sand 
and passed through a tube or ballmill. After grinding, the 
proper amount of water is added, and the mixture is con- 
veyed to a silo where it is permitted to slack and cure for 
24 or 48 hours. It is then withdrawn and made into brick. 
Others grind but a part of their sand and lime, and some 
do no grinding whatever. There are some factories which 
use the damp sand directly as it comes from the bank; to 
this damp sand damp slacked lime is added. The two are 
run through a short pugmill, then to the press and made into 
brick. The process is beautiful for its simplicity, but the 
product is not a credit to the sand-lime industry. 

The materials entering into the manufacture of sand-lime 
brick are as common as those entering into the production 
of clay brick, but as all clays are not suitable for making 
good clay brick so all sands are not suitable for making 
good sand-lime brick. The sand must be clean and contain 
a high per cent of silica. Of all the impurities in sand, clay, 


Continued on page xii. 
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Cross section 
showing con- 
struction of 
1%¢ inch door. 


are perfect doors. 


Beauty of Quarter-s 
is brought out to perfection by our process of making veneers and 
by the careful attention given to the finish of each and every door. 


awed ‘Oak 


The name 
“Morgan” 
is branded 
on each door. 


Built of several layers with grain running crosswise, pressed together with water- 
proof glue, making shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong and absolutely perfect in every detail of construction. 


Veneered in all varieties of hardwood— 


Each Morgan Door is stamped ‘‘Morgan’’ which guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 
Zn our new book, “‘The Door Beautiful,’? Morgan Doors are shown in their natural color and in 
all styles of architecture—Colonial, Empire, Mission, etc., and it is explained why they are the best 


i 


and cheapest doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. M copy will be sent on request. 


Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors may be found in Sweet's index, pages 678 and 679. 


_ minaee 


Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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Morgan Company, Dept. A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Morgan Company, Baltimore, Marylande 


Its Chemistry, Manufacture C& Use 


Scientific American Supplement 1372 contains an 
article by A. D. Elbers on tests and constitution 
of Portland cement. 


Scientific American Supplement 1396 discusses 
the testing of cement. 


Scientific American Supplement 1325 contains an 
article by Prof. William K, Hatt giving an his- 
torical sketch of slag cement, 


Scientific American Suppiements 955 and 1042 
give good accounts of cement testing and com- 
position, by the well-known authority, Spencer 
B. Newberry. 


Scientific American Supplements 1510 and 1511 
present a discussion by Clifford Richardson on 
the constitution of Portland cement from a 
physico-chemical standpoint. 

Scientific American Supplement 1491 gives some 
fallacies of tests ordinarily applied to Portland 
cement. 


Scientific American Supplements 1465 and 1466 
publish an exhaustive illustrated account of the 
Edison Portland cement works, describing the 
machinery used. 

Scientific American Supplement 1519 contains an 
essay by R. C. Carpenter on experiments with 
materials which retard the activity of Portland 
cement. 

Scientific American Supplement 1561 presents an 
excellent review by Brysson Cunningham of 
mortars and cements. 

Scientific American Supplement 1533 contains a 
resumé of the cement industry and gives some 
valuable formulae. 

Scientific American Supplement 1575 discusses 
the manufacture of hydraulic cement. L. L. 
Stone is the author. 

Scientific American Supplements 1587 and 1588 
contain an able paper by Edwin C. Eckel on 
cement material and industry ot the U. S. 


Any ene of these Supplements will be sent for 10 cents. The entire set costs $1.60, and 
constitutes an invaluable text book on the subject. Order from your Newsdealer or from 
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Country Homes 


may enjoy city comforts and 
conveniences at Jess cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
gers, by using the Automatic 


zs. Economy Gas Machine 


il 
—z 4 
Se Produces light, kitchen and 


Lighted the same as electric, but 
Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 


laundry fuel. 
without batteries. 
Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS savmar’ LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


i» FOR YOUR BATHROOM 
| Ci Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 


2 in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 


proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 926 L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


ul @ Wyn I 
Wieiele 
ene 


(CLINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, handsomely 
illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 30 fine colored 
plates, describes 65 leading varieties of land and 
water-fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, incuba- 
tors, poultry supplies,etc. Calendar for each month. 
How to care for poultry and all details. Only 10 
cents. Send today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 11, RHEEMS, Pa. 


Which Price? 


Retail Store price, $40.00 
“Come-packt” price, 19.25 
Put the finished sections § 
together and save over half 
on Quartered White Oak 
SECTIONAL “ 0) 
-PACKT 
veape FURNITURE ~a-« 
100 other handsome pieces 
in catalog—all GUARANTEED. 
Write today— Mailed Free. § 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. { 
139 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANAMAKER’S 


Sporting Goods Department 


is in charge of Mr. A. H. Findlay, better known as “‘Alex. Findlay, 

e Daddy of American Golf.”’ rough the medium of the Wana- 
maker Mail Order Service, Mr. Findlay will be pleased to take up with 
those who cannot call in person all questions involving the lines of sport 
to which he has devoted his life. is advice and experience are at your 
service. On Tennis and Golf his decisions, as you know, are accepted 
as the last word. If you know just what you want in the way of a clu 
or racket—or if you have no idea what you want—Mr. Findlay is the 
man to whom to tell your troubles. 


@ Our January White Sale Catalog now ready—it’s FREE. Ask for it. 


Section 3 JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


\f° 

Quartered White Oak with 
Beveled French Plate Ny 
Mirror, 8x30 inches f 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 320 pages, 340 illus. $2.00 postpaid 
A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 
q a large number of diversions which, aside from af- 


fording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. 
Complete practical instructions are given for-building the vari- 
ous articles, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 


CONVENT S FOR JANUARY, 1910 


THE IMPOSING ENTRANCE PORCH AND FACADE TO THE RESIDENCE OF HENRY W. SCHULTZ, 
Kenilworth, III. 


NoTaBLE AMERICAN Homes—“Firianva,” the Tuxedo Home of the Rev. Canon George Wil- 
liam Douglas, D.D By Barr Ferree 
New Process FOR DAMASCENING, INLAYING AND BLENDING METALS. 
By Amos Bradley Simpson 
THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON By E. P. Powell 
AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS GARDEN COMPETITION. ‘The Second Garden Prize of Fifty 
Dollars Won by Charles D. Davies, Englewood, New Jersey 


Some EAsTERN HomMes—Costing from Seven to Eight Thousand Dollars. 
By Francis Durando Nichols 


MARINE Mosaic By W. Cole Brigham 
A CoLoniaL House—The Residence of L. F. Rhoades, Esq., at Nutley, New Jersey. 
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Monthly Comment 


The Unusual House 


N A general way and as a matter of good 
taste, the unusual house is a very safe kind 
of a house to avoid. The bizarre and the 
grotesque, the odd and the strange, yes, 
even the unique, are but so many mani- 
festations of the unusual, and hence dan- 
gerous things in art, and particularly dan- 

gerous in objects so large and permanent as buildings. This, 
however, does not mean that it is best to keep to the hack- 
neyed, to keep to the academic, or remain satisfied with the 
commonplace. All these things are dreadful enough; but 
it does mean that the house which has no other claim for 
consideration than that it is “unusual” is a very good thing 
to avoid. 
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THERE are many conventions in building which are abso- 
lutely unavoidable and particularly in domestic building. 
There are combinations which cannot be dispensed with. A 
house wall is, at the most, a surface broken by openings 
which are doors and windows. ‘This is the basic form of 
all exterior design. The wall surface may be of various ma- 
terials and of quite limitless variety of color; it may be 
plain or ornamented; the windows may be spaced singly or 
combined; the doors may be single or double, grouped or 
apart; they may fill the centre of a row of windows or 
stand to one side. The possible combination of the essential 
parts is really most limited. 


YET few houses look alike, unless designedly made dupli- 
cates of each other. Their very variableness gives a pleas- 
ant variety to what otherwise might be deadly dullness. 
And this variety is, of course, directly due to the skill with 
which the designer molds and colors his building, decorates 
his walls and parts, varies their dimensions, accomplishes 
his whole. There is nothing that need be unusual in any 
of these operations, nothing that need be unusual in the re- 
sults. It is the common daily practice in every architect’s 
office, and it is exactly the mode which is followed in the 
production of any house design. 


Bur let it be imagined that the designer wearies of the 
good old standards; what follows? He casts about for an 
“unusual” idea to introduce into his design. Profound 
thought develops an arch of a form hitherto unknown to 
man. Deep thinking leads to the evolution of a chimney 
so utterly new that the fire hearth might have been forgot- 
ten in contemplating its outline. A dream vagary is given 
visible form and all the world is called upon to admire it. 
And the net result is that the occupant of the house becomes 
known throughout his community as the ‘“‘man who lives in 
the queer place over the hill.” This, of course, is not an 
end sought by good building or by good architecture. But 
it expresses quite well the popular conception of the value 
of such efforts and demonstrates quite conclusively their 
futility. 


A HOUSE must have more to commend it than any ‘‘un- 
usual” characteristic. It must be good and interesting. It 
must be well designed and constructed of good materials 


and in a good way. It must have solid worth. It must be 
really good. And it need not be commonplace. To be 
simply commonplace is quite as bad as to be simply unusual. 
But the commonplace is not obtrusive; it does not demand 
attention; it dces not insist that it be noted. It has, very 
likely, the surpassing merit of modesty, and shrinks from 
the attention its more obtrusive neighbor demands as a 
right. These are qualities not to be despised, and some- 
times arouse feelings of positive thankfulness in the mind 
jaded by inspecting one unusual house after the other. 


Bur the unusual may be pre-eminently desirable and 
praiseworthy. It is by no means paradoxical that such 
should be the case. The designers who have left the strong- 
est marks on architectural history have not been those who 
followed the beaten track, but those who departed the fur- 
thest from it. The most rapid glance through the pages of 
any architectural history will establish the truth of this 
proposition without argument. Why, then, it may be asked, 
condemn the domestic designer who goes furthest in the 
introduction of new ideas? 


THE answer is not far to seek. The great designs of any 
epoch are great not because they are departures from the 
conventional, but because they are good. This is at once 
the exact truth and a proper response to the question. It 
has not been the unusual qualities or the unusual features of 
their designs which have won universal attention, respect and 
admiration, but the excellence of these designs and the 
merits of their parts. In other words, it is the merit of the 
design which counts, not the strangeness or the newness, not 
the oddity or the grotesqueness, not the fact that no other 
building is designed in that way, or that no other structure 
has a special feature which may be its chief distinction. It 
is merit, and only merit that wins, and in the contest the de- 
sign that is simply unusual because it is unusual, fails, and 
justly fails, to receive any consideration. 


THIs is a useful lesson to apply to contemporary domestic 
architecture, for in the hasty nomenclature of the day the 
unusual is apt to receive more consideration than it is en- 
titled to. ‘The error arises in supposing that the mere no- 
tion of unusualness is itself meritorious. There could be no 
greater error. If a house has any unusual feature that 
merits distinction—and it is quite possible that this should 
be the case—it is because this very unusual matter has been 
designed with care and taste, and has been adjusted to the 
whole design in a thoroughly artistic and workmanlike man- 
ner. 


IT wiLu doubtless be agreed on all hands that the merit 
of a cow Is the quantity and quality of the milk she gives. A 
cow with two heads may be a gold mine to its fortunate 
owner, but it will not be a better cow because of its unusual 
physical state. So a house that is simply odd with an odd- 
ness that has no merit to commend it, will be without inter- 
est or distinction. It is a house that will give greater sat- 
isfaction the less it is seen and the more it is avoided. And 
a house of that sort had better never be built. 
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Notable American Homes 


By Barr Ferree 


‘Firianva,” the Tuxedo Home of the Rev. Canon George William Douglas, D.D. 


SENG SOLATION is one of the obvious advan- 
tages of a large country estate; it ensures 
privacy and gives distinction but it does 
not imply remoteness. ‘The large land- 
owners who have done so much to open 
up the country and to beautify it, are quite 
right in insisting on a certain degree of 
isolation for their dwellings. But it is a special kind of 
isolation that is required. The house must not be inac- 
cessible nor too remotely situated; there must be communi- 
cation with the outer world and, if possible, direct contact 
with it. Of beauty and quiet and peace there must be an 
abundance; and the place, above all, must be livable. 

All of this and much more is provided by Tuxedo Park, 
the most famous park colony within easy reach of New 
York. There are many notable houses there, and many 
fine estates, but few of them are at once so accessible and 
so isolated, so remote and yet so near, as the mountain 
home of Dr. Douglas. The metropolis is, in truth, at his 
very door, for the motor car will take you as quickly to 
New York as the 
train, and the tow- 
ers of Manhattan 
are distantly visible 
from one of the 
craigs in his diversi- 
fied estate and from 
the windows of his 
home. It is scarce 
more than a drop 
down to the village 
and station at the 
foot of the hills, yet 
the telephone keeps 
him in immediate 
contact with the 
outer world, and a 
splendid driveway 
winds from the val- 
ley to the hilltop on 
which he has built 
his home. These 
advantages are so 
numerous elsewhere 
as to be quite com- 
monplace in any 
well developed 
country region; 
they give conveni- 
ence to this place 
but add no distinc- 
tion to it. The lat- 
ter quality, which, 
‘ter all, is its 
greatest and most 
supreme charm, is 
its distinct isola- 
fiom. Here isa 
large and splendid 
house, perfectly accessible in every way, easy of approach 
by train or motor, close to the metropolis, yet actually lo- 
cated in a mountain region that is a wilderness, so far as 
any outlook from any part of it is concerned. It is a home 


The entrance doorway 


in a mountain forest, yet scarce more than a stone’s throw 
from New York. The combination is a rare one and of 
deep and unusual interest. 

The house is a stately dwelling designed by Mr. R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis, architect, of Boston. It is H-shape in generai 
plan, with two gables on each end, front and within, and 
a large’service wing applied to one end. It is built of Har- 
vard brick, with sandstone trimmings and is designed with 
the refined taste and excellent workmanship for which this 
capable architect is distinguished. “he main doorway is in 
one of the gable ends, and is an archway enclosed within 
columns supporting an entablature; the door is of carved 
oak; within is a vestibule, panelled in wood to the ceiling 
and painted white. The floor is laid with large square tiles, 
imported from England, light brown in color, and very 
beautiful. A second door, richly veiled in lace, leads to an 
inner vestibule or entrance hall. The walls here are panelled 
in wood in small panels, white painted, and surmounted, 
above the door heads, with a cornice. Over this is a band 
of gold Japanese grass cloth that extends to the ceiling. 
The floor, like the 
outer vestibule, is 
laid in brown tiles, 
on which are spread 
handsome Oriental 


rugs. Directly in 
face is a monu- 
mental doorway, 


with Roman _ Ionic 
columns supporting 
a plain entablature. 
Two Japanese 
carved dragons 
guard the entrance 
which opens into 
the dining room. 
There are some fine 
old pieces of furni- 
ture here. 

On the right is 
a corridor that ex- 
tends along the en- 
trance front. It is 
a rich and splendid 
apartment, panelled 
in oak to the ceil- 
ing, which is ellipti- 
cal in form and is 
decorated with a 
graceful geometri- 
cal pattern in white 
plaster. There are 
Oriental rugs on 
the floor and many 
paintings, chiefly 
family portraits. 
Here also, among 
other treasures, are 
Some antique 
Roman marble busts. The windows, which add greatly to 
the gallery-like effect of this apartment, have casement 
openings with diamond-shaped panes; the curtains are old 
red tapestry; each window has its seat, provided with cush- 
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ions of two-toned red velvet. The furniture is, for the 
most part, antique, with coverings of old red velvet. 

Immediately within the corridor, as one enters it from 
the inner vestibule, is a recess or alcove containing the stairs 
to the second floor. ‘The stairs are of oak, with oak rail 
and balusters, and are covered with an Oriental rug. At 
the head of the first flight the stairs are returned in a bal- 
cony above a door that opens onto the outer terrace. The 
ascending wall is thronged with paintings, and on the op- 
posite side, on the main floor, is a great cabinet of black 
oak elaborately carved and giving room for a collection of 
rare porcelains which are family heirlooms. 

The first door in the corridor admits to the drawing- 
room; a splendid Chinese vase stands on either side of the 
Opening wn lt is) a 
room _ beautifully 
light in tone, with a 
low white wainscot 
—and upper walls 
finished in cream 
with a gold pattern. 
The ceiling has a 
geometrical pattern 
in white plaster 
with a plain cor- 
The windows 


nice. 
have small white 
sash curtains with 


inner cloud cur- 
tains. The furni- 
ture covering is, 
for the most part, 
of brocade, light 
toned grounds with 
flowers. The man- 
tel is wood with 
Siena marble _ fac- 
ings, polished Siena 
marble hearth, and 
lining of Harvard 
brick. ‘ives sstine 
tools are gilt, as 
are the side light 
fixtures applied to 
the walls. The floor 
rugs comprise many 
rare and _ precious 
weaves. The room 
is somewhat irregu- 
lar in shape, being 
rectangular with a 
bay window or con- 
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most of the walls is surrounded with bookcases, above 
which they are hung in green. The wood work is oak. The 
wood mantel, on which is carved a sentence from Marcus 
Aurelius, “Live as on a mountain,” and which is peculiarly 
appropriate to this house, has fireplace facings and hearth 
of sandstone. The windows have thin sash curtains under 
inner curtains of sage green. At one end of one side is a 
bay window overlooking the forest without, and adjoining 
is a sun-room, built between the library and study. There 
are many interesting works of art in the library, including 
Japanese bronzes, rare engravings and Roman marbles. 
There remains to be said a few words on the dining- 
room. ‘This is located quite at the other end of the house, 


and may be entered directly from the inner vestibule. It is 
panelled in oak 
throughout, very 


dark in tone, and is 
a sumptuous room, 
quite in keeping 
with the general 
character of the 
chief rooms of the 
house. 

It is no dispar- 
agement to Dr. 
Douglas’s splendid 
mansion to afirm 
that interesting as 
the house is, the 
gardens "agamd 
grounds, the forest, 
the hills and val- 
leys, the walks and 
open spaces are by 
far the most attrac- 
tive portions of his 
fine estate. It is 
tor these, indeed, 
that he lives here, 
and much _ loving 
care, and_ great 
taste have gone to 
the creating of out- 
ward beauty. One 
should immediately 
add that the crea- 
tion of outward 
beauty was quite 
unnecessary here, 
nor has it in a lit- 
eral- sense, ‘beem 
done; for there is 


servatory jutting so. much natural 
out at one end of beauty, so many 
the longer outer On the grassed terrace lovely outlooks, so 
side, a structure much native wild- 


that happens to be in the precise centre of the terrace front. 

At the end of the corridor is Dr. Douglas’s study. It is 
a modest little apartment, the woodwork oak, with Flemish 
finish, the paper in two-toned maroon, the ceiling plainly 
plastered, the mantel of wood, inset with red tiles, with 
hearth of the same; the furniture, chiefly family heirlooms; 
the curtains red damask. ‘There is a small bay window in 
front, whose position corresponds to the entrance doorway 
at the outer end of the house. There is a special collection 
of rare books in the old-fashioned bookcase that fills the 
larger part of one side. 

The library fills the corner of the house between the 
drawing room and Dr. Douglas’s study, and is a stately 
apartment of very elegant simplicity. The lower part of 


ness, that one had but to take advantage of the natural 
situation, to guide what nature herself was doing rather 
than to determine it, to realize results quite stupendously 
beautiful. This, indeed, is precisely what Dr. Douglas has 
done, but it would be a mistake to hint that his labors have 
been slight. As a matter of fact the exterior work has been 
immense, but all along natural lines, and with the funda- 
mental purpose of utilizing, in the most beautiful way, what 
nature herself had accomplished. 

There is, therefore, a whole series of gardens and a 
beautiful succession of outward adornments that make this 
place one of very extraordinary beauty and interest. Just 
without the house, between the wings containing the dining- 
room on one end and the library on the other, is a terrace, 
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In the rose-garden 


contained within a low parapet of sandstone and floored 
with Welsh tile. Steps descend to a second terrace, whose 
parapet is completely covered with a luxuriant growth of 
honeysuckle. It is grassed from end to end and at each 
corner is a vast antique Roman oil jar. 

An archway of honeysuckle admits one to the Pleasaunce, 
which is the first of a series of charming places developed 
in near proximity to the house. The path is paved with 
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A floral border 


old brick; the centre is grass-covered, with many small fruit 
trees. [he whole is contained within a stone wall, rising 
from the mountain side, bordered within with flower beds. 
Against the house is a conservatory; further on is a sup- 
porting wall of old stone and brick, with a tea house or 
niche of brick, faced with standstone, quite in the centre. 
Peach trees are trained against the walls on either side of 
this, and at the farther end is a pergola of weather-stained 
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The terraces and steps of the inner front overlooking the valley 
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irs are in an alcove at the head of the corridor 
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implicity 


The library is a stately apartment of elegant s 
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wood, brick paved, and vine laden. Some steps lead 
to a lower level, for the descent now begins. They 
lead into a grassed and open space, stone-walled on 
either side, decked with climbing roses and clematis. 
On the left is the shelter at the opening of the Roque 
Court. It is built of oak, shingled and paved with 
brick, with stone steps and stone vases within, a simple but 
stately structure. The Roque Court is below and is com- 
pletely embedded in the woods. Beyond, quite under the 
trees, is a group of marble statuary, representing ‘‘Septem- 
ber,” once owned by Napoleon Bonaparte and brought here 
from the villa of his mother, the Princess Letitia, at 
Ancona, Italy. Narrow paths through the trees lead on 
down to the lower levels where the kitchen gardens of the 
estate are maintained. 

Returning to the open space from which the Roque Court 
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garden in a very literal sense of the word. Down below 
the land slopes to the centre, where it has the form of a hol- 
low; the woods have been cleared away here, so that they 
overlook a gentle sweep of grass. At the farthest end is a 
copy in Peperino stone of one of the pillars on the bridge of 
the Quatro Capi which crosses the Tiber in Rome, stood 
against a background of evergreens. 

One may return to the house by means of a monumental 
flight of steps that ascend from the hollow to the lower ter- 
race; but there is still much to be seen, many walks to enjoy, 
and woods in which one may lose oneself completely. For 
the housetop disappears behind the leafy barrier that com- 
pletely surrounds it on this side, and the walks, although 
narrow, have an enticement to on-going that is quite irre- 
sistible. The paths have been made with easy inclines and 
gentle grades, and brushing past trees, young and old, one 


The dining-room is paneled in oak, very dark in tone 


was entered, one may keep on into other gardens, arranged 
in the same direction, which is parallel to the house. At a 
somewhat lower level is the Rose Garden. The centre is 
paved with brick, and at the end, which rises sharply above 
the mountain side, is a lofty Japanese lantern as a garden 
ornament. There are rose beds on either side, and beyond 
and around is the deep stillness of the woods, and their 
beautiful green foliage encasing this jewel-spot that seems 
so remote from everywhere and yet which is so near. 

Just below one enters the Hanging Gardens, which are 
developed on the mountain side just below the level we 
have been traversing. It consists, indeed, of but a single 
path, but so enriched and embedded within brilliant flower 
borders on either side, so skillfully developed along the 
mountain side, with the retaining walls of the terraces above 
one, and the slope of the declivity below, as to be a hanging 


emerges into wonderful outlooks, or comes across some spe- 
cial embellishment or points of interest set up and arranged 
in an independent manner, yet adding greatly in charm to 
the whole. 

Suddenly you come upon the Dutch garden. The hillside 
is walled, with brick and stone seat, surmounted by a Silenus 
standing against a background of laurel and rhododendrons. 
The flower beds are designed in formal style and are 
planted with hyacinths, followed later by tuberous begonias. 
Again you come to the spot where the Italian garden is to 
be, for Dr. Douglas has not developed his place all in one 
season, but each year aims to add some new and special 
point of interest to it. So the Italian garden is not yet be- 
yond the selection of site, a truly Italian one, with cypress 
and great overhanging rocks on one side and the wilderness 
on the other. Pine trees, mimic specimens as yet, raised 
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from seed brought from the Alps, constitute the feature of 
another spot. ‘Thus one moves on, always something to 
see, always something to enjoy, nature everywhere helped 
in spots, it is true, but helped naturally and in a way that 
gives zest to the ramble. And presently the path grows 
narrower and narrower. Quite before one realizes it one 
is standing on a slender ridge, deep sloping down on either 
side. 

The trees have disappeared with the land, for one is 
far above their tops. A scramble down a couple of rocks 
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and one stands on the summit of a rocky promontory that 
rises from an unknown depth. Great mountains shut in 
the distant view; but in a cleft, as it were, in their mighty 
sides, the brilliant sun pours down on the towers of Manhat- 
tan, that on a clear day, may be seen from this wonderful - 
place of vantage. Hence, if you please, you can walk on 
in the forest for half an hour without leaving the private 
grounds, and still beyond lie thousands of acres of Tuxedo 
Park, where wild deer roam in peace, and ferns and wild 
flowers blossom in sun and shade. 
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“Eirianva :” The oak paneled corridor with geometrical ceiling in white plaster 
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New Process for Damascening, Inlaying and Blending Metals 


By Amos Bradley Simpson 


=) HE beautiful art of damascening, the origin 
‘® of which is buried in the depths of an- 
tiquity, but which no doubt hails from the 
East, has been subjected to repeated modi- 
fications during the past few years in 
order to render it more commercially ap- 
plicable than it probably ever was even in 
its haleyon Oriental days. The hand-wrought work so ex- 
quisitely performed at the expenditure of considerable time 
centuries ago, is far too costly for the present age, except to 
the connoisseur. This process briefly consisted in chasing 
the design upon a metallic foundation of the object to be 
decorated and then filling the incisions with fine wire or 
strips of other metal, generally silver and gold, by means 
of a special tool, the whole finally being smoothed and pol- 
ished. In order to render the inlay 
as immovable as possible, the recesses 

_ were undercut, so that the decorative 
metals were in reality dovetailed into 
the main fabric. 

Such a delicate operation calls for 
remarkable skill and patience com- 
bined with a sensitive hand, and for. 
this reason cannot be executed by ma- 
chinery. Yet at the same time there 
prevails at the present day a wide- 
spread demand for metal inlay work, 
and various methods have been 
evolved for the more rapid and 
cheaper accomplishment of the work, 
such as the ether, parcel, or close | 
plating, fusion, electrical, and lead 
processes. Recently, however, atten- 
tion has been centered in the new sys- 
tem of inlaying and ornamenting 
metallic surfaces that has been per- 
fected by Mr. Sherard Cowper-Coles, 
the well-known British electro-metal- 
lurgist, which possesses great com- 
mercial possibilities, owing to the ex- 
quisite character of the work, com- 
bined with the rapidity and cheap- 
ness with which it can be carried out. 

This process is based upon a dis- 
covery made by the inventor some 
five years ago during a series of ex- 
periments upon which he was engaged in connection with 
the annealing of iron. In the course of these investigations 
he found that metals in a fine state of division, that is in 
the form of powder, when raised to a certain temperature 
which was actually several hundred degrees below their 
melting point, in contact with a solid metal, volatilize or give 
off vapor, which condenses on the solid metal immersed 
in the powdered metal. Recently the inventor in following 
up the discovery has turned it to distinct advantage for 
decorative work, the results of which are similar to damas- 
cening, but with the additional and important advantage 
that there is no possibility of the metals so blended together 
subsequently becoming separated, as is often the case in 
ordinary damascening. At the same time it also enables a 
more extensive range of effects to be secured, as a large 
number of metals can be blended together which previously 
has been impossible, and alloys of many colors and tints 
can be obtained in one operation of baking. Moreover, 


1—Prayer book cover in copper inlaid with zinc 


the thickness and depth to which the metals are to be inlaid 
and onlaid can be controlled at the will of the operator. 

The process is exceedingly simple. The article to be 
decorated is first covered with a stopping-off solution about 
the consistency of cheese, and can thus be easily cut with a 
knife. The design of the desired inlay is then executed upon 
this composition by means of a specially designed tool hav- 
ing a sharp edge. Those portions to be removed are then 
lifted and cleared away, leaving the surface of the founda- 
tion metal exposed. This operation completed, the article 
is placed in an iron box containing the metal which is to be 
used for the inlay in a powdered form. If, for instance, 
the inlay metal is to be zinc, the box is accordingly charged 
with zinc dust, a product obtained direct from the zinc- 
smelting furnaces. ‘he iron receptacle, together with the 

objects to be ornamented and the 
zinc dust, are inserted in a suitable 
baking oven and heated to a tempera- 
ture of about 500 degrees Fahr., 
while the melting point of zinc is 686 
degrees Fahr. The time and tem- 
pefature vary according to the thick- 
ness and depth of the inlaying which 
is required, and range from a few 
~ minutes to several hours. A little ex- 
perience, however, soon teaches the 
operator the precise time and tem- 
perature necessary for obtaining 
given results with different metals. 

When the article has been suff- 
ciently baked, the box is permitted to 
cool, opened, and the articles with- 
drawn. Brushing with a stiff brush 
serves to remove the superfluous dust 
and also the stopping-off composition 
which the process of baking has loos- 
ened. ‘The stopping-off and baking 
processes can be repeated several 
times when it is desired to inlay two 
or more metals. 

The point may be raised that the 
metal box containing the metal dust 
will in a short time become thickly in- 
crusted with metal, but such experi- 
ence has proved not to be the case, 
for the reason that the metal box is 

hotter than the powdered metal. A useful type of furnace 
or baking oven for general work, such as panels, trays, and 
other flat articles, is that shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It consists of an iron vessel eight feet in length by 
four feet in breadth and one foot deep. The box is half 
filled with the metal dust, and the objects to be treated are 
well immersed in the powder, care being observed that they 
are adequately covered over therewith. The box is covered 
with a lid, and over this an iron framework is placed car- 
rying fire bricks and provided with a small central flue to 
draw the heat from the burners up the sides of the box and 
over the top, to secure even and regular heating over its 
whole surface. Such a furnace can be constructed at a cost 
of about $150 complete. 

The damascening produced by this method is of a more 
permanent character than the ordinary ancient hand- 
wrought process. It is impossible for the inlay to become 
detached from its foundation, for the simple reason that 
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the two under the application of 
the heat become alloyed together. 
It is also found that the inlaying 
metal in the case of zinc is very 
much harder than the brass or cop- 
per into which it is inlaid. 

One very notable feature of the 
process, which is of considerable 
importance, is that a wide variety 
of colors and alloys can be ob- 
tained in the one operation of bak- 
ing. For instance, a copper tray 
is to be inlaid with zinc, and at the 
same time it is desired to convert 
certain portions of the copper into 
brass. This is accomplished by 
varying the thickness of the stop- 
ping-off composition, and by bak- 
ing at a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture than would otherwise be em- 
ployed. The result is that certain 
portions become converted into 
golden-colored brass, while the 


other portions remain unalloyed copper. 
is carried out so delicately and evenly, that in hammered 
metal objects the hammer marks in the original article will 
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2—Copper tray inlaid with zinc and brass 
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graded. It must not be thought 
that the effects secured are only 
obtainable by the use of zinc 
and copper. Such is not the case, 
since the more subtle shadings and 
hues between tin, aluminum, 
nickel, cobalt, and other metals can 
be as easily produced. In the 
photographs accompanying _ this 
article the contrasts of zinc and 
copper only are shown, for the 
simple reason that the colors pos- 
sible by using other metals do not 
produce a sufficiently striking ef- 
tect in a photograph. 

Nor is the process merely con- 
fined to the embellishment of. flat 
surfaces. It is as readily applic- 
able to raised surfaces and objects 
of all shapes and sizes, such as tea- 
pots, coal vases, and other similar 
articles. It can also be adapted to 
the finest filigree as easily as to 


The inlay work bold work, as is required in panels or heraldry. An im- 


portant development has been in connection with its appli- 
cation to book covers, the appearance of such damascened 


3—Tron box inlaid with zinc and enamel 


show through the inlay as if the decorative metal had been 
hammered in. If desired, the metal foundation can possess 
the stippled hammered ettect while the inlay has a smooth 


surface, thus giving a striking and 
pleasing contrast. Some of the 
effects obtained are very beautiful 
in character. ‘The zinc inlay can 
be made so that it is surrounded 
by a fine line of brass, or be both 
inlaid and onlaid, in which event 
the latter ornamentation can be 
raised as much as one-sixteenth of 
an inch above the surface of the 
copper. Again, iron can be inlaid 
with both zinc and enamel, which 
yields an attractive effect, or a va- 
riety of hues produced by burning 
the whole of the copper surface 
with zinc and then etching the pat- 
tern down to the different alloys 
formed intermediate between zinc 
and brass. By this arrangement 
the variety of tones secured is 
both extensive and _ beautifully 


6—Hammered copper dish inlaid with zinc 


4—Copper tea pot inlaid with zinc and brass 


5—Copper and brass vessel 
inlaid with zinc 


metal-bound volumes being appreciably enhanced. 
One distinct charm about this new process, and one that, 
moreover, is unique, is the absence of the sharp line of de- 


markation as is characteristic of 
damascening. Instead there is a 
soft transition from the inlay to 
the surrounding foundation metal. 
That is to say, where zinc is inlaid 
into copper, the inserted metal is 
surrounded by a narrow band or 
halo of golden-colored alloy. It is 
obvious, therefore, that very beau- 
tiful toned colored effects of great 
subtlety can be produced, ranging 
from silver white zinc to yellow 
brasses and bronzes of innumer- 
able shades, graduating to red 
copper and gradations of yellow 
and golden browns. 

The use of the new process of 
damascening metals is a very 
splendid art, and its revival will, it is 
hoped, be met with appreciation of 
all lovers of the antique. 
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The Japanese Persimmon 


By E. P. Powell 


mi HE value of our native persimmon is just 
being discovered. One variety, the Jose- 
phine, was found by Judge Miller, of 
Missouri, and is now being propagated by 
Mr. Munson, of Dennison, Texas. I am 
growing it successfully at Clinton, New 
York, where it is entirely hardy; and at 
Sorrento, Fla., where the native persimmon is in its glory. 
I found hundreds of young trees starting up everywhere in 
the pine woods. I think that, only for the annual burning 


over of the State, the persimmon would put up a good fight 
Un- 


against any other sort of tree in central Florida. 
fortunately, a large proportion of 
these seedlings do not give fruit, 
and must be grafted. In Florida 
we have grafted them with the 
Japanese sorts, and it is a great 
success. We understand that these 
new sorts from Japan are in need 
of pollen from our native trees, at 
least this is asserted by those who 
have tried them in orchards. I 
have seen no lack of pollination in 
my trees. 

The native sorts are capable of 
undoubted development, and I do 
not see why this should not be- 
come a very remarkable fruit in 
the extreme North. The tree cer- 
tainly is hardy, and the wood is 
the American ebony—hard and of 
decided value in cabinet work. 
But at Clinton I have never known 
a single failure of the fruit. Only 
on one occasion the season was too 
dry to give us perfected fruits. A 
tree when in full bearing loses its 
leaves before the first of Novem- 
ber, and then the limbs are sim- 
ply weighed down with golden 
balls. I secured scions of half a 
dozen of the best sorts I could find 
in Virginia, Indiana and Missouri. 
The Josephine was the best, al- 
though others were less seedy and 
were earlier. It now stands as a 
problem for American _horticul- 
ture to give uS varieties nearly or 
quite seedless and as large as the 
Japanese sorts. I feel sure that 
this will come about. I have one 
seedling bearing at six feet high, 
and giving me a fruit fully equal 
to Josephine, possibly a little later. 

The Japanese must have de- 
veloped their magnificent varieties 
from something very similar to 
ours. The shape has been changed 
somewhat, so that we have them 
like a tomato, and others like an 
acorn, only two to three or even 
four inches in diameter. Some of 
the varieties bear on trees that 
might as well be called bushes, 
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7—Copper tray covered with the stopping-off composi- 
tion ready for baking 


8—Oven in which the damascening is done 


9—Copper dish inlaid and onlaid with zinc 


while other varieties hang down from very shapely trees, 
looking much like a magnolia, thirty to forty feet high. The 
food value of these persimmons is very great, and I think I 
could dine on two or three of the Triumph sorts and a hal f- 
dozen crackers with comfort. The most convenient way 
for eating them is with a teaspoon, in some cases the skin 
being quite tough, but in others easily removable and hardly 
noticeable. ‘The tree takes very kindly to our sandy soil in 
the South, but just as kindly to our clay at the North. The 
shipping quality varies with different varieties; some of 
them packing and carrying about as well as pears. They 
differ also in astringency. Some of them are uneatable un- 
til quite ripe, when they lose all 
trace of astringency; but other 
sorts are eatable before entire 
ripeness. ‘This astringent quality 
of the persimmon can therefore be 
eliminated, by propagating by se- 
lection. Taking seedlings from the 
least astringent, we could in a few 
generations entirely abolish this 
peculiarity. I presume that na- 
ture left it in the persimmon in or- 
der to protect it from animals and 
birds. ‘They certainly would not 
taste twice of a green persimmon 
of the astringent sort. Our natives 
have the same quality in excess; it 
can be and must be bred out. 

The persimmon is predestined 
to become a great market fruit in 
America, and all the Japanese 
product that we can send North 
from Florida and other Southern 
States is immediately caught up at 
high prices. It has not been in the 
country very long, and our Amer- 
ican people have got to become fa- 
miliar with it. So here we have 
our problem before us, in two 
forms; first to improve our native 
persimmon, and make it as good 
as the Japanese; secondly to select 
the Japanese sorts for hardiness, 
until we can get those that will 
stand the climate of New York 
and Minnesota. The tree takes 
good care of itself, although it is 
brittle. It would make a good 
filler, where it is hardy to stand 
between rows of apple trees. I do 
not know that the Japanese sorts 
are now growing anywhere north 
of Georgia—possibly in Kentucky 
and Tennessee and Virginia. Rey. 
Mr. Loomis, of Yokohama, who 
was one of the first to introduce 
Japanese sorts, was, at last notice, 
trying to find Korean sorts that 
would endure a climate not unfa- 
miliar with zero. 


There is a curious similarity be- 
tween the pawpaw and persimmon, 
not only in the fruit but in the tree. 
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American Homes and Gardens Garden Competition 


The Second Garden Prize of Fifty Dollars 


Won by Charles D. Davies, 
Englewood, New Jersey 


N THE making of a garden, which is 
situated in Englewood, N. J., on a lot 
50x150 feet, the desire was to have a self- 
made home spot with enough originality 
about it to warrant me conscientiously 
calling it “‘my garden.” When I took the 
place it was nothing but a sand heap, and 

my knowledge of gardening was equally barren. 

The first thing I did was to read everything on the sub- 
ject that came within my reach. I also got busy, and be- 
came “‘the man with the hoe,” the rake and the spade. 
Time went on and I was delighted to see order coming out 
of disorder. Things grew, even the weeds, while I slept, 
which was precious little, for I had “gardenitis” of the 
most pronounced type. I soon awoke to the fact that the 
price of a well-kept, weedless garden is eternal vigilance. 

I also became aware that a garden in its development 
is not of mushroom growth. It takes more than a day or 
a year for it to take on form and beauty. My motto was 
‘“‘work and be patient.’’ One minute a day spent in a gar- 
den for twenty years amounts, with compound interest, to 
nearly a month’s work. ‘That beautiful elm cost only one- 
half minute a half-century since. One’s garden is a savings 
bank for the investment of minute fragments of time, and 
at every moment for months together, my garden was ask- 
ing something at my hand and it saved what I gave it, and 


me 


N 


NS 


at the same time 
gave me_ pleasure 
and health. 


Of course, I re- 
alized that nothing 
pretentious could 
be accomplished on 
so. small a_ plot, 
and that I must of 
necessity go slow, 
on account of the 
limited dimensions 


of my purse. Con- 
sidering the num- 
erous shrubs and 


plants to choose 
from, and the many 
which the cata- 
logues assured me 
‘no garden should 
be without,’ I was 
in danger of over- 
crowding the place, 
which would make 


A garden in New Jersey 


it more suggestive of a nursery than a garden. ‘Thanks to 
the price lists, I was saved this objectionable feature. 

I thought I would like to enclose my garden on both 
sides and on the rear with a privet hedge. At six inches 
apart I needed 700 plants. The growers quoted these at 
five dollars a hundred. This staggered me, so I bought 
100 privet at auction for three cents each, and from cut- 
tings raised the balance. In about five years I had 350 
feet of hedge three feet high and solid to the ground. To 
gain the largest appearance of expanse to the lawn which 
surrounds the cottage, I avoided cutting it up with flower 
beds or shrubs except on the borders. I avoided also the 
planting of large trees or shrubs which would be out of 
proportion to the size of the place. As may be seen from 
the plan, I avoided straight lines; nature never works that 
way, and I tried to conform to her teaching. The unsightly 
clothes posts so glaringly obtrusive in small gardens, were 
removed and other means to their end adopted. 

The stone foundation of my cottage stands about four 
feet above the ground. This I covered with ampelopsis 
veitchi, which is not allowed to run on the woodwork of 
the house. This forms a pleasing background for a bed 
of shrubs and flowers and gives the cottage the appear- 
ance of having been set down in their midst. ‘This bed, 
which runs from the entrance to the rear of the cottage, 
contains the following hardy shrubs and plants, which give 
great satisfaction in 
constant change of 
color, improve with 
age, and _ require 
the least amount of 
care: Japan maples, 
azalea mollis, _ lili- 
um aurantum and 
rubrum, hybrid 
roses, larkspur, 
blue and white 
platycodons, deutzia 
and hardy chrysan- 
themums. Interme- 
diate spaces are 
filled in the spring 
with asters (raised 
from seed in cold 
frame), geraniums, 
and gladiolus. On 
paper it may look to 
some as if this kind 
of planting was a- 
jumble or a riot. 
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The great tree is the real keynote of the garden 
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Not so—it produces an 
ever-changing aspect from 
spring to fall, and is never 
tiring to the eye. Let it 
be understood, however, 
that this planting is not 
done in a hit-or-miss fash- 
ion, but with due regard to 
height of plant and color 
of flower. Each color is 
massed, and the entire bed 
is bordered with dwarf 
sweet alyssum. 

I suppose most cottage 
gardens are ‘‘at their best”’ 
when the annuals are in 
bloom galore. My purpose 
in planting was to secure 
color in the garden and 
flowers for the table, from 
early spring tulips and hya- 
cinths to late fall chrysan- 
themums and dahlias. At 
no time is there a great 
profusion of bloom. Ona 
small place one has to sac- 
rifice quantity for contin- 
uity of flowers. I will say 
little about the back of the 
cottage, for what is planted 
there, and the way it is laid 
out, is clearly shown in the 
ground plan and_ photo- 
graph. The clump of 
shrubs shown is_ satisfac- 
tory. Throughout the en- 
tire season some shrub is in 
flower. Under the elm tree 
at the “end of the lot 1 
found a favorable location 
to plant a crescent of lily- 
of-the-valley. I put in 
twenty-five pips about six 
years ago. We now get 
hundreds of flower spikes 
every season. 

The arrangement for 
the front porch was once, 
and will be again, quite ef- 
fective. Three arches are 
strung with three-eighths- 
inch iron rods, the upper 
parts of which are filled in 
with strong galvanized 
iron mesh to support vines. 
This plan gives ample 
shade without obstructing 
the view. At the end of 
the porch facing the south- 
west, grows a_ wistaria 
which blooms in early 
spring. Spreading from 
the centre post is a crimson 
rambler rose which flowers 
in late June. To the right 
of this is a clematis panicu- 
lata (August). On the left 
of the rambler is planted 
a clematis jackmanni (Aug- 
ust). Unfortunately both 
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of these clematis were in- 
jured last winter, and this 
year’s growth is not sufh- 
cient to show the arrange- 
ment perfectly. At the 
other end post is now 
growing a climbing rose, 
but I must await with a 
gardener’s patience its 
coming day of glory. 

From the ground plan 
may be seen the winding 
walk which runs down the 
centre of the garden from 
the rear of the cottage to 
the end of the lot. Grape- 
vines are planted and 
trained in conformity to 
the curvature of the path 
and hide the vegetable 
patch from the flower gar- 
den. It is also hidden 
from the street by a rustic 
arbor over which are 
trailed climbing roses. In 
front of this arbor, in plain 
view from the street, is 
placed a dwarf tree worthy 
of special mention. It is a 
pyrus (flowering crab). In 
May this pyrus is covered 
with clusters of fragrant 
double pink rose-like flow- 
ers. Were I restricted to 
one tree or shrub this pyrus 
would be my unequivocal 
choice. Judging from my 
experience, one need sel- 
dom fail to raise plants 
from seed, providing he 
has a cold frame. I usu- 
ally have more than I need 
of petunias, asters, salvia, 
etc., and a fine display of 
single dahlias. Tuberous 
rooted begonias I plant out 
in the cold frame=sine 
March; they take so long 
to start. An _ interesting 
and successful experiment 
is planting gladiolus close 
to and between the peonies. 
The flower spikes coming 
up between the leaves give 
the peonies double credit in 
flowering. 

To secure the best re- 
sults from the economizing 
of space, I plant the gla- 
diolus singly in four-inch 
pots early in the spring. 
When the leaves are about 
twelve inches high, they are 
taken out of the pots and 
planted between the foliage 
of the peonies, where their 
Hower spikes will be the 
most effective. The bulbs 
may be started in lots of ten 
or more every two weeks 
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from April to May, 
to prolong the 
blooming period. In 
writing of peonies, 
one cannot com- 
mend them _ too 
highly. Their large 
flowers, disposed in 
elegant disorder or 
with graceful regu- 
larity,.and in varied 
colors, are magnifi- 
cent. The plants 
are, moreover, very 
hardy and _ they 
have an_ indefinite 
longevity, and as for 
price, they are within 
the reach of all. 

For the summer 
and autumn deco- 
rations of the 
flower garden, I am 
finding — hollyhocks 
fo be of great 
value. The holly- 
hock has been in 
our gardens for 
three hundred 
years, and it holds 
its proper place 
there to-day. Some 
object to the holly- 
hock in flower gar- 
dens on account of 
its height, and there 
is good reason for 
so doing, if they 
are put in front of 
low growing plants 
instead of at the 
back. In such a po- 
sition it is a stately 
plant and the grand- 
est of all for shrub- 
bery borders. A 
good selection of 
hollyhock is unques- 
tionably a great at- 
traction. When I 
offset my failures 
by my success I 
must confess with 
George Washington 
that “gardening is 
the most interest- 
ing, enjoyable and 
healthful = employ- 
ment of man,” and 
1 might add, of 
woman also. For 
in the making of 
this garden I am in- 
debted for valuable 
suggestions from 
my wife; and that 
is why, with mutual 
satisfaction, we call 
it “our garden.” 


This ends the de- 
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Vines and shrubbery of the side 


The beginning of the garden 
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scription of the gar- 
den as it stands. 

The chief feature 
of a garden is in the 
beauty of the lawn. 
Give this your spe- 
cial care. Grass 
propagates itself 
from the_ roots, 
hence frequent cut- 
ting is advisable. 
To keep up _ its 
beauty give the 
lawn a light seed- 
ing early in the 
spring and fertilize 
with Canadian 
wood ashes. This 
is preferable to sta- 
ble manure, which 
is not only unsightly 
but contains more 
or less weed seed. 

When sowing 
flower seed in boxes 
in the house or in 
the cold frame al- 
ways sow in drills so 
that you can dis- 
tinguish them from 
the weeds that may 
appear. It isa safe 
tule to sow seed 
twice the depth of 
its diameter. As 
you will be sure to 
have roses in your 
garden remember 
that they are great 
teeders. You can- 
not over-feed a rose 
bush. Prune them 
early in the spring, 
cutting out all dead 
wood. ‘This prun- 
ing will start root 
action, in response 
to which new wood 
will form on which 
only you may expect 
to have flowers. As 
soon as the leaves 
open start with an 
occasional dusting 
of the plants with 
“Hammonds _ Slug 
Shot” to ward oft 
impending pests. 
One ounce of pre- 
vention is better 
than a ton of care. 
Should a late frost 
pay your garden an 
unwelcome visit af- 
ter things have 
started, wash the 
frost off with cold 
water before the 
sun’s rays. strike 
them. 
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z NE of the most important principles to be 
considered in the building of a suburban 
home is that which affects the physical, 
mental and moral well-being of the pros- 
pective home-builder. A second principle 
which is equally important is the element 
of sincerity expressed in the designing of 
a house in a style of architecture which will be permanent, 
and characteristic of all 
that is best in art expres- 
sion. 

The architects, Messrs. 
Freeman and Hasselman, 
of New York, have given 
much thought to the de- 
signing of the houses illus- 
trated in this group, and 
have designed them so that 
they will meet all necessary 
requirements, in the exter- 
ior design and in the in- 
terior arrangement of the 
various rooms. 

The houses illustrated 
herewith were built at 
“Oakcroft,” Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and they 
are representative of the 
best type of modern resi- 
dence. While the interior 
arrangement of all the 
houses is similar, the archi- 
tects have designed the ex- 
teriors in different forms 
and styles in order to make 
each house sufficiently dis- 
tinctive. 

The house erected for J. 
H.. Walter* Lemkau, ‘Esq., 
Figures 1, 2, 3° and-4; is 
built in a simple and artis- 
fie manner, ‘hes exterror 
walls are of frame construction covered with metal lath, 
then coated with cement stucco, and tinted a natural silver 
gray. This color blends well with the gray painted trim and 
the sea-green stained shingled roof. The entrance to the 
house is reached through a vestibule, which is provided with 
an inner door, glazed with beveled plate glass, extending 
the full height of the door. The hall has a staircase, with 
a newell post rising to the ceiling, and supporting an arch. 
The balusters of the staircase are cut out of red oak in an 
ornamental manner. ‘The living-room extends across the 
front of the house, in the front wall of which is built a group 
of small latticed windows, while on the opposite side of the 
room there is an open fireplace, built of brick, with facings 
and hearth of Roman brick extending to the mantle shelf, 


Some Eastern Homes Costing From 


Seven to Eight Thousand Dollars 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


Figure |—The staircase of Mr. Lemkau’s house has a newell post ex- 


tending from floor to ceiling 


which is supported on brackets. The walls of the living- 
room are covered with a two-toned brown wall-paper. The 
dining-room is octangular in form. It has a wall-covering 
of a plain yellow green tone from the base to the plate 


_ rack, which last extends around the room. The space above 


the plate rack is covered with a forest green wall-paper in 
an effective manner. ‘The fireplace, built in one corner of 
the room, is constructed of red Roman brick. The mantle 


has a combination china 
closet, built in over the 
mantle shelf with doors 


glazed with plate glass in 
small lights. The kitchen 
is trimmed with cypress 
finished natural. It has a 
white-tiled wainscoting, and 
is provided with all the best 
appointments, including a 
large butler’s pantry, a pot 
closet with outside  win- 
dow, a sink, and a lobby 
large enough to admit an 
ice-box. The second floor 
contains four bedrooms, 
and a bathroom, while the 
third floor comprises two 
bedrooms, a bath, and a 
trunkroom. The bedrooms 
have white painted trim, 
and floors stained a Flem- 
ish brown. The bathroom 
has a tiled wainscoting, and 
porcelain fixtures, with ex- 
posed nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. The cellar contains a 
laundry, storage-room, 
steam-heating apparatus, 
and fuel room. 

The house built for John 
L. Parrish, Isq., as shown 
in Figures 9, 10 and 11, is 
of a similar plan as the 
house shown in Figure 2. The exterior, however, has been 
changed, sufficiently to give it a different effect. The ver- 
satility of the architect is well demonstrated in these two 
houses, for while the plans are similar, the exteriors are 
changed in such a manner as to present a characteristic dif- 
ference. The yellowish gray-tinted stucco of the walls of 
Mr. Parrish’s house, the gray-green of the trimmings, and 
the mottled-green stain of its shingled roof, make a har- 
monious tone of color. ‘The hall is trimmed with oak, and 
has an ornamental staircase, with a panelled seat. The 
living and dining-rooms have fireplaces built of Roman 
brick with the facings and hearth of a similar brick and 
finished with a wooden mantle shelf supported on corbeled 
brackets. Both are trimmed with oak, and the living-room 
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has a wall-covering 
of two-toned yellow 
striped wall-paper, 
while the  dining- 
room has a_ wall- 
paper of mustard 
yellow, reaching 
from the floor, to 
the plate rack which 
extends around the 
room. The wall- 
space above the 
plate rack is cov- 
ered with a brown 
and yellow wall-pa- 
per in a large fig- 
ure. The kitchen 
and its appoint- 
ments are complete 
in every respect. It 
has a ~<hite tiled 
wainscoting and a 
natural trim of cyp- 
ress. The second 
and third floors are 
trimmed with cyp- 
ress and_ painted 
with white enamel. 
There are four bed- 
rooms and a bath- 
room on the second 
floor, and two bed- 
rooms and a bath- 
room on the third 


floor. The bath- 
rooms have _ tiled 
wainscotings, and 


porcelain fixtures 
with exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. 
The house illus 
trated in Figures 5. 
6 and 7, is an- 
other Oakcroft 
house built for 
Aaron Godfrey, 
Esq., and is of the 
English half-timber 
style, with stucco for 
the first story and half-tim- 
ber work for the second and 
third stories. The half- 
timber work is stained a 
soft brown tone, harmoniz- 
ing nicely with the gray 
stucco and the moss-green 
stain of its shingled roof. 
The hall, living-room and 
dining-room are trimmed 
with oak, finished with a 
Flemish brown. The hall 
has a two-toned brown wall- 
paper and the living-room 
a two-toned green striped 
wall-paper, and also an 
open fireplace, with brick 
facings and hearth. ‘The 
dining-room has a plain 
green paper to the height 
of six feet, at which point a 
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plate rack is built 
around the room. 
The wall space 
above the plate rack 
is covered with a 
forest-green paper. 
The kitchen is 
trimmed with natu- 
ral finished cypress, 
and it has a tiled 
wainscoting. The 
second story, which 
contains four bed- 
rooms and a bath, 
is also trimmed 
with cypress, paint- 
ed white. There 
are two bedrooms, 
a trunk-room and a 
bath on the third 
floor. The bath- 
rooms have a tiled 
wainscoting and are 
provided with por- 
celain fixtures, with 
exposed _nickel- 
plated plumbing. 
An interesting 
house is the one 
built for Frederick 
A. Dibble, shown in 
Figures 20, 21 and 
22. The exterior is 
also of stucco tinted 
a creamish white. 
The roof is painted 
a moss-green. The 
first floor is trimmed 
with red oak fin- 
ished in Flemish 
brown. ‘The fire- 


places in the living 
and _ dining-rooms 
are built of red 
—| brick with hearth 


Figure 4—The dining-room of Mr. Lemkau’s house has an open fire- 


place and a china closet built in above it 


3 
: 
a 
& 


and facings of the 

same. ‘The service 

end of the house is 

Conn pile teas ine 
kitchen has a tiled wain- 
scoting and a natural fin- 
ished cypress trim. The 
second floor contains four 
bedrooms and a bath, and 
the one above, two bed- 
rooms, a bath and a trunk- 
room. The bathroom has 
tiled wainscoting and ex- 
posed nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. The cellar contains 
the heating apparatus. 

The house built for John 
R. Brandon, shown in Fig- 
ures 8, 12 and 13, is of an- 
other type and with more 
formal lines in its design. 
The charm resides in its 
massive wall surfaces of 
stucco, which are well 
broken by the  numer- 
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ous small lighted win- 
dows, with which the ex- 
terior walls are pierced. 
The house is of frame 
construction covered with 
metal lath and finished 
with a triple coat of ce- 
ment stucco, tinted a light 
yellow. The trimmings 
are painted brown and 
the roof is covered with 
shingles, stained a red- 
dish-brown. ‘The inter- 
ior arrangement of the 
house is similar to the 
plans shown in Figures 
6 and 7, belonging to 
the house shown in Fig- 
ure 9, with the exception 
that there are no bay 
windows at either the 
first or second stories of 
this house. [he versa- 
tility of the architect 1s 
again very well ex- 
pressed, for he has been 
able to design a dis- 
tinctive exterior for 
a similar plan. The 
halls and_ living- 
rooms are trimmed 
with oak, stained 
and finished in a 
forest-green. ‘The 
fireplace in the liv- 
ing-room is built of 
buff Roman brick 
with the facings ris- 
ing to the height of 
four feet, at which 
line it is finished # 
with a mantel shelf. 
The walls are cov- 
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Fig. 5-—Mr. Godfrey’s house is designed in the English half timber style 
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paper, with a large Fig. 6—First floor plan of Mr. Godfrey’s house Fig. 7—Second floor plan of Mr. Godfrey's house 


Fig. 8—The charm of Mr. Brandon's house is its massive wall surface and numerous small lighted windows 


figure covering most 
of the surface space. 
The dining-room is 
trimmed with oak, 
finished in Flemish 
brown. The wall is 
covered with a plain 
yellowish-green pa- 
per, extending to 
the plate rack. The 
wall space above 
the. plate rack as 
covered with a red 
and green wall-pa- 
per. The butler’s 
pantry and kitchen 
are complete. ‘The 
second floor is also 
trimmed with cyp- 
ress and_ painted 
white, with the ex- 
ception of the doors, 
which are finished in a 
forest-green. ‘There are 
four bedrooms and bath- 
room on this, and two 
bedrooms and bath on 
the third floors) Whe 
bathrooms are tiled and 
are furnished with por- 
celain fixtures and_ ex- 
posed nickel-plated 
plumbing. The cellar 
contains the laundry, 
fuel room and _ heating 
apparatus. 

Another house of dis- 
tinctive character is the 
one built for Archery H. 
Loomis, Figures 14, 15, 
16, 17 and / WS) .smlie 
house is square in form, 
with lines well broken 
by bay windows, living- 
porch and small latticed 
windows. The entrance is 
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reached by way of 
the living - porch, 
which is built at one 
side of the house, 
leaving the living 
and __ dining-rooms 
free to the sunshine 
and air. The vesti- 
bule is provided with 
an. inner. door, 
glazed with bevel 
plate glass, which 
forms the entrance 
to the house. The 
stairs extend up 
from the hall to the 
second floor, and are 
planned in such a 
manner as to per- 
mit of a large open- 
ing between the hall 
and the living-room, 
both of which are 
trimmed with red 
oak finished in a 
Flemish brown. 
The walls of the 
living-room are cov- 
ered with a_ two- 
toned gold wall-pa- 
per. The fireplace 
has brown tiled fac- 
ings and _ hearth, 
and a mantel and 
bookcases built at 
either side of the 
fireplace. The din- 
ing-room, in_ this 
plan, does not con- 
nect with the living- 
room, but is reached 
direct from the 
hall. It is trimmed 
with oak, finished 
in a forest green 
effect. The walls 
have a_ battened 
wainscoting to the 
height of six feet, 


Fig, |2—The living-room of Mr. Brandon’s house is trimmed with oak, 
finished in a forest green 
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at which point it is 
finished with a plate 
rack. The wall 
space above the 
plate rack is cov- 
ered with a green 
and brown wall- 
paper in a forest 
design. The fire- 
place is built of 
red Roman-shaped 
brick, and is. sur- 
mounted with a 
mantel shelf  sup- 
ported on corbeled 
Diatckaen sean cline 
kitchen has a tiled 
wainscoting and 
cypress trim. The 
second floor  con- 
tains four bedrooms 
and a_ bathroom, 
and the third floor 
has two bedrooms, 
trunk-room and 
bath. All the bed- 
rooms have white 
painted trim, ma- 
hogany finished 
doors, and walls 
covered with artis- 
tic wall-paper. The 
bathrooms are fur- 
nished with tiled 
wainscoting. All of 
the houses are built 
of the best material 
and are furnished 
complete with hard- 
wood floors, com- 
bination gas and 
coal ranges, steam- 
heating apparatus, 
porcelain lined tubs 
in the laundry, com- 
bination electric and 
gas fixtures, speak- 
ing tubes, and every 
modern convenience. 


Fig. 13—The dining-room of Mr. Brandon’s house is trimmed with oak, 
finished in Flemish brown 
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Figure 15—The first floor plan of Mr. 
Loomis’s house 


Figure |14—The lines of Mr. Loomis’s house are square in form and are 
well broken by a bay window and a living porch 
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Figure 21|—The first floor plan of Mr. 
Dibble’s house 


Figure 20—Mr. Dibble’s house has an exterior of cream white stucco 
and a moss green shingled roof 
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Figure | 7—Second floor plan 
of Mr. Loomis’s house 


Figure 22—The second floor plan 


of Mr. Dibble’s house 


Figure 16—The sitting room of,Mr. Loomis’s house has an open fireplace 
with brick facings anda Colonial mantle 


Figure 19—The dining-room of Mr. Loomis’s house has a panelled 
wainscoting and a forest green color scheme 
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> ARINE MOSAIC is the artistic adaptation 
of shells, stones and glass, strongly ce- 
mented to form effects beautiful in color 
and unusual in design. Marine Mosaic 
in place of rich stained glass is entirely 
original and practical. In connection with 
the metals it is wonderfully harmonious, 
lending its beauty to such practical and useful articles as 
fire, table and tea screens of iron construction, lanterns, 


electric light globes and candle shades framed in brass, and _ 


lamp shades leaded. In com- 
bination with the finer metals, 
gold, silver and bronze, table 
utensils are wrought in effects 
both beautiful and natural, as 
is shown by the illustrations 
of the Iris vase, the Mag- 
nolia loving cup and the fruit 
dish of Grape design. 

This art originated in my 
Studio, Harbor Villa, Shelter 
Island, N. Y. The mediums 
for its construction are from 
nature’s storehouse, the fields, 
beaches and the sea. The 
field yields its motives in the 
forms of flowers and fruits of 
gardens, wild and cultivated, 
to say nothing of the land- 
scape effects to which Marine 
Mosaic so aptly lends itself. 
The beaches give the material 
with which it is possible to 
produce the most delicate 
tones by shell and pebble. 
These materials are used in 
their natural state, no arti- 
ficial coloring being added, 
nor any chemical brought to 
play to diminish or soften 
these quiet tones and delicate 
shades. The sea, as the 
fields, furnishes wonderful 
themes for the displaying of 


Marine 
Mosaic 


By 
W. Cole Bigham 


these rare hues and in addition supplies the artist with yet 
another medium with which to render marine forms. In 
the seascape the natural shell of a crab has been utilized to 
form the body as designed. This is one of the many op- 
portunities the artist has indulged in of applying natural 
products with suitable surroundings to create the full beauty 
of nature in both form and color. 

The skill in utilizing such products as compose Marine 
Mosaic has been acquired only by close application and long 
experience. As with all pure art, new ideas are received 
through inspiration coming 
from the medium used. 

The transcendent beauty 
of Nature cannot be equalled 
by artificial products. Crafts- 
manship is the key-note of 
Marine Mosaic. The first 
method pursued in its con- 
struction is that of fixing defi- 
nitely the subject to be ren- 
dered. Second, the composi- 
tion of line regardless of 
color, and finally the color 
scheme which necessarily has 
its limitations and must so fit 
the subject within these re- 
strictions of tone and color as 
to enable the ensemble to ap- 
pear clear and, at the same 
time, harmonious. Through 
this procedure the craftsman- 
ship enters to the greatest ex- 
tent. This course once accom- 
plished, the artist designs his 
scheme, seeking Nature for 
the inspiration or motive. 
Carefully constructed sketches 
of separate detailed parts are 
drawn; be they ship, fish, 
flowers or landscape.  Pat- 
terns are then made, accord- 
ing to which shells, stones or 
glass are cut or fitted. The 


An adaptation to garden decoration full size drawing is then 
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placed under the plate glass upon which the Mosaic 
is to be built, in much the same manner as a well- 
sketched design is placed on the canvas of a decorator. 
Then the component parts are placed together as the 
painter places his pigments. 
upon the free and easy placing of materials in securing 
effect, quite the same as brush work counts in tech- 
nique. From this point onward until fully completed, 
the effect of light penetration through his work is de- 
nied the craftsman owing to the method of procedure 
thus far discovered, and one has to work in the dark, 


as it were, by knowledge 
alone. 

When these _ many 
parts are assembled, ce- 
mented and __ sufficiently 
hardened, the whole is 
raised to the light and any 
discordant tones or colors 
must be removed and 
others refitted, thus form- 
ing by skill and study an 
harmonious whole. 

By long experience and 
practice the artist is en- 
abled to know well his 
medium and to utilize it as 
the painter his color, or the 
musician his instrument. 
Herein lies the secret of a 
successful scheme, for in 
addition to the mere color, 
the artist must deal with 
density of same color and 
the facts of clear or 
opaque medium to render 
the effects desired. Thus 
experience and __ practice 
make the completion of 
the Mosaic picture a mat- 
ter only of time. 

The cement used in the 
practical work is a lead 
compound known only to 
the artist. It is used in a 
semi-soft state into which 
condition it may be ren- 
dered by heat prior to its 
setting. When once set, it 
is impossible to resoften. 
The lead sets sufficiently 
well in a week to make 
it possible to lift the com- 
pleted work and see the 
result. To thoroughly 
harden, making as it 
does a veritable metallic 
binding, several months 
should elapse before it fully 
attains its true. quality of 
hardness. “The cement is 
applied with tools similar 
to those used in modelling 
clay or wax. Various- 
shaped instruments are re- 
quired to meet the desired 
effect to be gained. 

All Marine Mosaic is 
made upon sheets of thick, 
clear glass, always of a flat 
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surface, and this is bound by lead, iron, copper or 
brass frame-work, which binds the applied Mosaic on 
all outside edges; this frame-work always being raised 
above the flat glass surface so as to permit its hold- 
ing the applied material, and is an added precaution 
to make a very firm and lasting work. The final 
treatment of all articles in Marine Mosaic relative to 
their final purpose comes under another head, so it is 
sufficient here to treat only of the practical working of 
this medium. 

The preliminary framed panels are then placed in 


their respective ornamental 
settings. All articles ap- 
pearing curved are in the 
beginning made upon flat 
surfaces so designed and 
put together in their indi- 
vidual frames and the de- 
sign of Mosaic applied is 
so chosen and selected that 
the thickness of material 
used really molds the 
cutside surface, thus giy- 
ing the impression of a 
curved article. For  in- 
stance, in a lamp dome, it 
will be constructed of a 
twelve-sided base, more or 
less, and then upon this 
polygon, instead of a cir- 
cle for a base, truncated 
triangles of clear glass 
frames are welded to- 
gether, thus forming the 
flat surfaces upon which 
the Mosaic is to be ren- 
dered. In the centre of 
each panel or side, a heavy 
or thick medium is chosen, 
while toward the _ outer 
edge more delicate selec- 
tion is allowed. In render- 
ing effects of curved sur- 
faces, the artist has to plan 
his design, his metal 
frames, the material to be 
used and color scheme, all 
to come into one practical 
and _ well-balanced — en- 
semble. 

The medium adapts 
itself wonderfully to the 
effects of perspective 
which is to a great de- 
gree lost in stained glass. 
In Marine Mosaic, this 
effect is produced by the 
gradation of density and 
by selection of sizes of 
one particular medium. 
For example, if a distant 
sea view is desired, the 
glass selected for the 
predominating color is 
so chosen that the grad- 
ual increase or diminu- 
tion in size gives the un- 
usual effect of distance 
by the graded density of 
tone. Again, if distant 
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land is to be depicted, a 
graduated selection of 
pebbles of the color de- 
sired will render the ef- 
fect of perspective by its 
increase of color tone 
and size of the material 
utilized. There may be 
called for still another 
effect in perspective, such 
as the long flat surface 
of a walk, as suggested 
mr > he ‘Garden. sas 
here illustrated. Instead 
of one flat piece, as would 
be rendered in _ stained 
glass, this in Marine Mo- 
saic is composed of selected 
sized pebbles, which makes 
the monotonous effect in- 
teresting by the gradation 
of lead line and mosaic 
utilized. The adaptability 
of natural shells to form 
innumerable effects is very 
marked. The sun shell fur- 
nishes the body for the sun 
fish; the tortoise shell, the 
beautifully traced wings of 
butterflies; the pebbles in 
various colors unusually 
marked, offer unlimited va- 
rieties of both wings and 
bodies for insects, which 


form a greater part of the natural effects adorning the 
Fruits and flowers in gorgeous 
profusion are composed of both pebbles and shells, while 
in the more sombre tones are found ready material for the 
branches of trees, long stretches of shore and beach and 
The beautiful pearl Oyster and 
Abaloni shell supply wonderful touches for sky effects and 


beauties of the landscapes. 


rugged cliffs and hills. 


especially so for foliage. 


Marine Mosaic has been successfully utilized to a great 


extent in in- 
terior yacht 
decoration, 
being  thor- 
oughly  ap- 
propriate for 
things nau- 
teal «~Un- 
usual effects 
secured are 
also most 
fittingly ap- 
pried to 
trophies for 
aquatic 
sports, and 
here may 
be found 
charming 
vases, cups, 
and _ other 
articles of 
artistic merit 
and unique 
design. 
Decorative 
bits for din- 
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ing-rooms yield gracefully 
to Marine Mosaic in forms 
of fish, fruits and flowers. 
Sea-shore homes are beau- 
tified by the addition of a 
touch of Marine Mosaic, 
either a piazza lamp, a gar- 
den lantern, unusual and 
attractive, bringing into 
play among Nature’s 
wealth of flowers and fol- 
lage a reminder of the 
beauties of the deep, or a 
beautiful window giving a 
suggestion of the sea. 

An example of Marine 
Mosaic in form of dish or 
cup adds greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of a_ well-ap- 
pointed table and is a most 
fitting touch of artistic 
decoration, while these 
electrically illuminated fur- 
nish the effect produced by 
candle shades, and at the 
same time is a useful recep- 
tacle for fruits, flowers, 
solids or liquids. This 
adaptation of Marine Mo- 
saic, for table service, is 
novel. 
Candle shades, tea and 
chafing-dish lamp screens 
are most practical, being at 


the same time very ornamental and useful, more permanent 
than any other medium, for they stand heat and are in- 


The uses to which Marine Mosaic may be applied as fea- 


field of opportunity, per- 


mitting originality of conception in a wide sphere for ex- 
perimental work, and leads one to enumerate its many 


decorative art it is already 
apparent 
that it has a 
large and in- 
teresting fu- 
ture before 
it. It is not 
only capable 
of many in- 
teresting ap- 
plications, 
but it gives 
f.0nf.O1 mis 
otherwise 
familiar, a 
new and 
gracious art. 
Old colors 
take on new 
hues; old 
forms seem 
embellished 
and _ vital- 
ized; famil- 
iar combina- 
tions. ap- 
pear fresh- 
ened. 
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terior frame-work is covered 
with matched sheathing, build- 
ing paper, and split shingles, 
laid ten inches to the weather. 
These shingles are left to 
weather a natural silver gray 
color, while the trimmings are 
painted a soft gray, and the 
blinds an apple green. 

The front entrance is reached 
by a narrow walk, edged with 
box, and extending from the 
street to the cement steps placed 
before the front door. The 
charm of the entrance lies in 
the beautiful design of its door 
and facings. The trellis built 
atieccither= side of the én- 
trance with openings for the 
windows at either side of the 
door, carries out the Colonial 
effect so earnestly sought. An 
attractive feature of the house is 
the pergola effect and living- 
porch built at the rear of the 
house. 

The hall is placed at the front 
of the house, and is trimmed 
with English fumed oak, in a 
dull finish. 


There is a staircase of handsome design, with broad 
landings, extending to the second story. 
closet is provided underneath the stairway. The walls of 


A Colonial House 


The Residence of L. F. Rhoades, Esq., at Nutley, New Jersey 


*» HEN Charles E. Birge, of New York, de- 
@ signed the house for L. F. Rhoades, Esq., 
he accepted the old New England Co- 
lonial house for his prototype. 
of house lends itself to the use of the 
broad-hewn shingles of the Eighteenth 
Century period. The foundation is built 
of stone; the superstructure is built of wood, with the ex- 


This style 
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hung at the windows. 


The charm of the entrance lies in its classic design 
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the hall are covered with a tapestry wall-paper, in a foliage 
design of brown and green. Soft white madras curtains are 
To the right of the hall is the liv- 
ing-room, extending the full depth of the house. 
two-toned, green-striped wall-paper on the walls, and is 
trimmed with English fumed oak, in a dull finish. The fire- 
place has Harvard brick facings, laid with wide joints in 
white mortar, and a hearth laid with red Welsh tile. 


It has a 


The 
mantel is also of fumed oak 
and is designed in a_ simple 
manner. French windows lead 
from the living-room to the 
living-porch at the rear of the 
house, and by this device a deco- 
rative structural effect is ob- 
tained. There are two doors in 
the centre, opening in opposite 
directions, while at either side 
of which windows are built. 
The remaining space between 
the opening and the outside 
walls of the room is utilized for 
bookcases which are built in. 
The windows have curtains of 
white madras, hung loosely 
from a brass pole. 

The dining-room is reached 
from either the hall or the liy- 
ing-room and is built at the rear 
of the house, facing the garden. 
It is trimmed in Flemish oak, 
finished in a dull tone. ‘There 
is a panel wainscoting, obtained 
by the use of oak battens, ex- 
tending to the height of six feet 
from the floor, at which point a 
plate rack is built, extending 
around the room. ‘The panels 


formed by these battens are covered with a brown burlap, 
while the space above the plate rack is covered with a paper 
The ceiling is beamed, 


First floor plan 
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Second floor plan 
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forming deep 
panels, which are 
tinted a yellowish- 
brown color. The 
fireplace is built of 
Harvard brick, 
with a hearth and 
facings of the same. 
The facings of the 
fireplace extend up 
to the height of five 
feet, at which point 
they are finished 
with a mantel shelf 
on a level with the 
plate rack. A door 
opens in the but- 
ler’s pantry, which 
is furnished with 
dressers, drawers 
and sink. Another 
door opens into the 
kitchen, which is 
provided with a 
range, sink, dresser, 
pot closet, and a 
lobby large enough 
to admit an ice box. 
This service end of 
the house is trimmed 
with cypress, fin- 
ished natural. The 
stairway from the 
kitchen leads to the 
servants’ room, 
bait over the 
kitchen extension, 
thereby isolating the 
service end of the 
house from the liv- 
ing quarters of the 
family. The main 
part of the second 
floor contains three 
bedrooms and a 
bathroom, all of 
which are treated 
with a white painted 
trim, with doors 
finished in mahog- 
any. [he walls are 
covered with striped 
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The living-room is trimmed with English fumed oak and is provided with a two-toned 


green striped wall-paper 
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wall-papers, in Co- 
lonial effects. The 
windows of each of 
the bedrooms are 
hung with white 
madras curtains, 
over which are hung 
cretonne curtains of 
Colonial design. 
The bathroom has 
a tiled wainscoting 
and floor, and is 
furnished with por- 
celain fixtures pro- 
vided with exposed 
nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. 

The cellar con- 
tains a _ laundry, 
fitted with porcelain 
trays, a _cold-stor- 
age room, and a 
steam-heating appa- 
ratus, and _ fuel- 
room. ‘The living- 
porch built at the 
rear of the house, 
provides a_ place 
which is screened in 
summer, and is en- 
closed in glass in 
winter, and _ used 
for a sun-room. 
This living-porch is 
a very necessary ad- 
junct to the country 
house, for it pro- 
vides a place, which 
may be furnished as 
a room, and also a 
place in which one 
may sit in the win- 
ter. Much planting 
has been done about 
the house and 
grounds, softening 
the lines of the 
house, and the site 
on which it is built. 

The third floor con- 
tains two bed-rooms 
and a trunk-room. 


The dining-room is finished in Flemish oak with batten wainscoting 
and plate rack 


of red brick 


Another view of the living-room showing the open fireplace built 
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Two views of the pergola of Mr. Rhoade’s house with its vines showing the purpose for which they are intended 


The Quebracho Tree of South America 


HE quebracho is a tree of South America (Argentine 
Republic), where it forms entire forests, but never- 
theless has been, until now, almost completely un- 

known. Its use is now beginning to spread among tan- 
neries, and for two reasons: First, its high content of 
tannin, which amounts to 18 to 20 per 100 pounds weight 
of wood and bark; second, the discovery of chemical 
methods of treating the extracts, which facilitate the em- 
ployment thereof. It was a German tanner of Buenos 
Ayres who was the first to find that extracts of quebracho 
wood were able to tan hides; but the first sample of the 
wood was carried into Europe by way of Havre in April, 
1875, by Dubosc, who undertook the industrial manufac- 
ture of the extract. The employment of the extract de- 
veloped difficulties consequent upon the peculiar property 
of the tannin. When one extracts the tannin from the bark 
by boiling water, the solution deposits on cooling the insolu- 
ble tannin, while there remain in solution soluble tannins 
and the glucosides, or non-tannins. ‘These three compon- 
ents operate during the tanning, the soluble tannins com- 
bining with the fundamental substance of the skin, the non- 
tannin fermenting and giving the acids, which are neces- 
sary for “plumping”’ the hides, and which facilitate the 
absorption of the tannin; the insoluble tannins finally pene- 


trate uniformly into the pores and render the hide imper- 
meable. ‘The quebracho is composed of 20 parts of soluble 
tannins in 100 parts, and only 2.5 of non-tannins per 100, 
while it does not contain any glucosides; it is therefore not 
able to furnish enough acid by fermentation. But if one 
adds thereto acid liquors resulting from other extracts, 
there is produced a precipitation of soluble tannin, which 
renders the tannin process very difficult. 

Attempts have been made from the first to eliminate the 
insoluble tannins by addition of lead acetate, alum, albu- 
men, etc., and to thus obtain a clarified and decolorized ex- 
tract, but these attempts have not solved the problem. After 
that endeavors were made to render the insoluble tannins 
soluble; two Italian chemists, Leptit and Tagliani, found 
that by a treatment with alkaline bisulphites, the non-soluble 
compounds were able to remain in solution and also in the 
acid liquors. ‘This process, patented in all countries, has 
made feasible the universal employment of quebracho. In 
the United States there was employed in 1901 not more 
than 5,000 tons of extracts; in 1907, six years after the 
discovery of the bisulphite process, 50,000 tons were con- 
sumed, in 1909, 70,000 tons. ‘The extraction is effected 
in situ; on the Parana River is found a plant producing 
$0,000 tons per year. 
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Furnishing the Flat 


By Lilie Hamilton French 
I—THE HALL 


> O ONE need expect to find in a flat, a hall 
: of any architectural importance. It is 
generally a purely utilitarian affair, at its 
worst when presenting a long, bare stretch 
running from a parlor in front to a rear 
dining-room. Such a hall is always awk- 
ward, especially when dinners are given, 
and in its arrangement are confronted the most difficult of 
_ all decorative problems. In the halls here shown the passage- 
way is dark and lighted 
only from adjoining rooms. 
The only advantage over 
those which are oftenest 
seen, lies in the lay-out of 
the flat, with the dining- 
room and parlor opening 
into each other at one end, 
the front door at the other. 
This arrangement gives 
one an opportunity for con- 
sidering that most import- 
ant question of vistas, an 
impossibility in the narrow 
winding way of the every- 
day flat. 

Vistas include not only 
the approaches to an object, 
but the character of that 


object itself. The eye is 
constantly at work, and 
must never be shocked. 


Not only must it be satis- 
fied on the way, but it 
must be made to rest agree- 
ably on that to which it is 
led. Take the illustration, 
Figure 3, showing the 
doors of the dining-room 
as open, two front windows 
facing these. Anyone en- 
tering the apartment and 
looking straight at these 
windows, would experience 
an uncomfortable _ sense. 
The mistress, realizing this, 
has endeavored to do two 
things: first, to soften the 
light, not only by curtains but by flowers in the window, 
changed for the different seasons and always studied in their 
relation to surrounding colors. Secondly, to break up the 
straight lines, grouping objects so that while one gets the 
feeling of composition, one escapes that of a heavy mass- 
ing. It will be seen that the fireplace breaks the line in the 
dining-room, Figure 3, the subordinate lines being broken 
by the uprights placed upon it. In the hall the divan is not 
presented as an unbroken stretch, as a vase of flowers, on 


which it opens 


Figure |—A green and white striped paper covers the walls of this hall 
and gives an air of refreshing coolness the same as the dining-room on 


a pedestal, stands at its end. ‘The table in the foreground 


‘of the illustration, again, has upright objects on it, their 


mutual relations having been well studied. “Thus, the brass 
hanging lamp, with its tassel, comes down to meet the palm 
in the brass milk can, while around it books and flowers 
break up the flat surfaces. In this way not only are straight 
lines broken, but a vista is arranged, but without sacrificing 
the light, as one would have done who used a screen in 
place of the table, in order to provide privacy to the divan, 
otherwise in full view of 
the front door. A screen, 
too, at the end of a vista 
would have accentuated the 
upper light of the window, 
which would be unpleasant 
and make a special study of 
that light a necessity. 

If objection is had to a 
Dutch milk can for a draw- 
ing-room table, its defence 
can be urged in a plea for 
its color, which harmon- 
izes with the other brasses 
in the room, especially 
with the lamp over it, and 
again in the fact that when 
the flowers are placed near 
by, white roses with their 
green leaves, for instance, 
the reflections are so pretty 
that the can makes its own 
excuses, which most people 
are glad to accept. 

If one looks at the hall 
shown in Figure 2, one will 
see that the same general 
laws have been observed. 
As the plain door is ugly, 
and yet must be confronted 
by outgoing visitors, it is 
hung with a picture framed 
in brass. ‘The picture it- 
self has its high light accen- 
tuated, so that the eye is 
more or less allured. This 
would not be the case were, 
say, a photograph of 
Rembrandt shown, which as a dark object would have no 
place there. One would instantly feel, too, that the pic- 
ture had been robbed of its proper dignity, being an object 
to be studied in tranquility, not to be glanced at while mak- 
ing an exit. Neither would a mirror do, since it would be 
deceptive and cause embarrassment to near-sighted people. 

Books do not rightfully belong to halls, and are only 
excusable when limitations of space make them a necessity. 
Here their shelves break up the long lines, and since they 
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Figure 2—Books do not rightfully belong in a hall and are only permissible 
when limitations of space make them a necessity 


are unpretentious they are at least dignified. A carpenter 
made and stained these for $12. ‘The Dutch clock also 
breaks the line. One can be had from $25 to $50, but 
needs to be wound twice a day. Yet it is so companionable 
and decorative, and the slight trouble involved in winding 
is really a pastime. The small hat-rack cost 75 cents, and 
because unobtrusive, is greatly to be preferred to those ugly 
uprights having seats, hooks and bad mirrors. 

Yellow is the color of this hall, the hangings being of 
green denham, easily washed and shaken. Yellow gives 
light, suggests sunshine, and was chosen because the hall 
was dark. It blends agreeably, too, with that of the ad- 
joining rooms, where low-toned greens are prevailing. The 
importance of considering the colors of adjoining rooms 
has already been touched upon, but bears a slight repetition, 
since it can be readily seen that no room opening out of this 
hall could be done in a jarring tint. 

A green and white striped paper, like that running 
through all the halls of the Colony Club, covers the second 
hall, in Figure 1, here shown, and gives at once the same 
air of refreshing coolness already observed in the chintz 
drawing-room on which it opens. One will notice, too, the 
same reserve. Here all the books are grouped in shelves 
around the steam radiator, and this brings me to another 
uncomfortable problem—that of concealing these ugly af- 
fairs. Even in new apartments renting for thousands the 
same problem exists, and the astonishment grows that archi- 
tects have done so little for the tenant. In small apart- 
ments the tenant must do for himself, but there is no ex- 
cuse where the larger ones are concerned, and where heat 
may be introduced around the baseboard. As can be seen 
in the illustration, the shelves about the radiator conceal it. 
The upright lamp, too, helps to make a composition and, 
as it 1s lighted by electricity, the presence of the lamp is not 
objectionable. 

Very much the same plan has been followed in the other 
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halls, except that in one instance a mirror is hung over the 
shelf, which is set out with brass. The mirrors’ reflections 
beguile the eye, carrying it away from the heater. ‘The 
brass candlesticks, too, have their proper place there, since 
on dark afternoons they are lighted. When the dining- 
room is crowded the serving-table is placed in front of 
the radiator, an arrangement so frank that no shock ensues. 

It may be as well, perhaps, just here, to give two or 
three other suggestions for the treatment of the radiator. 
When, as it often does, it comes in front of a window, a 
box seat may be built over it, furnished with cushions, which 
at least are comfortable in summer. Or the seat may be 
left uncovered, and set out with plants requiring much heat, 
the massing of the greens against the light being most ef- 
fective in some apartments. A more expensive device is 
that of a regularly fitted brass cover with latticed sides and 
top permitting the heat to escape, and finished with a well- 
designed border. This, though not concealing the heating 
apparatus, gives it a certain dignity, although nothing quite 
excuses the whole system of upright radiators. Still an- 
other way is that adopted in the Colony Club. ‘There a 
French dining-room would have been utterly ruined had 
the radiator been left to proclaim itself. The problem was 
solved in this way. The heater was covered with what 
looks like a cupboard with doors, the panels being made of 
wire screening painted gray-white like the wood. Be- 
hind the screening hangs thin pink silk curtains to match 
the room. This is an inexpensive arrangement which any 
clever man about the house, with a gift for designing, can 
do for himself. Instead of the wire screening, he could 
buy caning, like that used on chairs, and paint it. That 
which makes the special treatment just quoted, however, so 
clever, is the fact that the decorator balanced the pretended 
cupboard with a real one of like design, placed under the 
corresponding window, filling it with china. One is cau- 
tioned not to imitate this French design without studying 


Figure 3—The doors of the dining-room are open with the two rear 
windows facing them 
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the environment. It 
would have a 
proper place in the 
hall with green and 
white-striped paper, 
because the whole 
apartment is more 
or less French. It 
would be a silly af- 
fectation in the hall 
hung with brass. 

It will be noticed 
that in one of these 
halls a brass lan- 
tern hangs from the 
ceiling. This is fur- 
nished with a can- 
dle and cost $16. 
I refer to it in or- 
- der to call attention 
to what may be 
done with lanterns 
in halls. Now and 
then, for instance, 
an old ship’s lan- 
tern is found in an 
out of the way corner, and when gas, which is never agree- 
able, is used, the pipe may be made to run up through a 
hole pierced in the bottom of the lantern, which is hung by 
a chain to the ceiling. The flame then never flickers, and 
one gets the always delightful impression of an original 
idea well executed. What is better, the idea is one per- 
fectly possible to put into execution by one’s self, provided 
the environment makes it permissible. In the green and 
white hall an exquisite Venetian lantern with glass sides has 
been used, electricity being introduced into it, but such a 
treasure is only to be found for the fortunate. 

In the third hall, Figure No. 5, the colors are a buff and 
white, which makes an easy transition into the other rooms, 
furnished in golden brown and buffs. From the shelf over 
the radiator a bit of silk is hung to conceal it, the radiator 
being used now and then for drying on.a wet day. ‘Thus it 


Figure 4—Another scheme for concealing 
the radiator with a silk cover 
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Figure 6—A card table with its 
folding leaf against the wall is 


the feature of this hall 


and trim of the same style 


Figurr 7—This hall is designed in the mission style with furniture 
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will be seen that 
though no practical 
necessity has in any 
case been ignored, 
every effort has 
been made not to 
make the disagree- 
able obtrusive. 

The illustration 
shown in Figure 8 
is that of a hall 
furnished with a 
French gray and 
white paper. It 
shows the possibili- 
ties of utilizing a 
small corner of the 
hall with a_ hat 
table over which is 
hung an _ antique 
mirror. ‘The table 
forms a stand for 
the card tray, which 
should always be 
at hand near the 
front door. 

The hall shown in Figure 6 is similar so far as the hat 
table is concerned, but it presents a very artistic treatment 
for the door leading from the hall to the drawing-room. 

Wall-covering of a medallion pattern of the soft colors 
of brown, blending with the soft brown tones of the trim 
and the furniture with which the hall is furnished, is the 
scheme of the hall shown in Figure 7. 

The illustration shown in Figure 3 presents an attractive 
feature for a hall in providing it with an old Empire sofa 
and tables when the space will permit. 

The windows opening on a shaft permit an artistic treat- 
ment and are hung with soft draperies. 

Miss French will take up the drawing-room as the next 
subject in her series of ‘Furnishing the Flat,” which article 
will appear in the February issue of AMERICAN HOMES AND 
GARDENS. 


Figure 5—An unique way of concealing a 
radiator by the use of a wooden shelf 


Figure 8 —A corner of a hall al- 
lowing space for a hat table and 
with a mirror over the table. 
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Flowers All the Year Round 


How the Lily of the Valley May be Grown at Any Time of the Year 


By S. Leonard Bastin 


. THE modern household fresh flowers are 
an essential feature of almost any scheme 
of decoration. Unfortunately, it is only 
those who live in very favored climes that 
can look to find blossoms in the outdoor 
garden at any season of the year. The 
horticulturalist of to-day, however, is 
nothing if he is not progressive, and he has not been over- 
come by the difficulties which surround the producing of 
blooms during the winter time. By means of artificially 
heated structures the twentieth century gardener has been 
able to keep going the supply of floral loveliness, even 
when the sway of King Frost is firmly established over the 
land. With the coming of 
the system of retardation, 
the possibilities of plant 
growing have been carried 
even further still. Most 
people must now be fa- 
miliar with the method of 
keeping roots and bulbs in 
refrigerators over their 
natural blossoming time, 
and in this way preventing 
them from starting into 
growth. By these means 
the development of the 
specimens may be _ sus- 
pended for several months, 
for it is not until the sub- 
jects are brought out into 
the light and air that any 
attempt is made on their 
part to make a start. The 
plants so treated do not 
seem to be in any way the worse for their unique experi- 
ences. 

Until very recently the handling of retarded plants has 
been regarded as a matter of interest to the professional 
florist alone. Strangely enough the general public has been 
slow to realize that the dis- 
covery is one which espe- 
cially appeals to the private 
individual. This is par- 
ticularly the case with one 
plant—the Lily of the Val- 
ley, which has shown itself 
to be an exceedingly easy 
subject to manage. It is 
safe to say that the frag- 
rant white spikes are to be 
numbered amongst the most 
valued of flowers, and the 
news that anyone in an or- 
dinary living-room may 
grow these treasures for 
himself will come as a 
pleasant surprise. One can 
hardly insist too much upon 
the fact that retarded roots 


Lily of the Valley crowns as they are purchased 


The first day 


do not require a great amount of heat; after the long-de- 
ferred growth the plants seem to be ready to burst into 
foliage and flower as soon as they are removed from the 
cold of the refrigerator. Retarded Lily of the Valley 
“crowns” (as the roots are technically called) may be pur- 
chased from any garden store, although a small dealer may 
have to order specially. When removed from the cold stor- 
age the plants are so eager to grow that they cannot well 
be kept in stock for a long while. It is important to go to 
a good business house, as unreliable firms will at times try 
to sell immature ‘“‘crowns” to the novice. These cannot all 
be relied upon to bloom. In a general way the purchaser 
may tell whether he 1s buying the flowering size by the ap- 
pearance of the pink buds. 
Those which contain a 
blossom are blunt at the 
ends, whilst the ‘‘crowns”’ 
which contain only leaves 
are sharply pointed. Buy 
in small quantities and 
fairly often so as to secure 
a succession of blossom. 
The Lily crowns are 
usually sold tied up in 
bundles and it is necessary 


that they should all be 
carefully separated. Do 
this with care so as to 


avoid injury to the brittle 


roots. Although not an 
essential feature of the 
treatment, it is a good 


plan to spread the crowns 
on trays in a single layer, 
and place them in a dark 
cool place for a couple of days. If during the winter, it 
should be ascertained that the temperature of the apart- 
ment is well above freezing point, for the object of this part 
of the treatment is to ensure that all traces of frost are re- 
moved from the roots before active growth is encouraged. 
This slight delay at the 
start will induce an accel- 
erated development later 
on. The next step will be 
to consider the question as 
to what we shall plant our 
crowns in. Ordinary pots 
will answer the purpose 
very well, but as a rule it 
will be found that the most 
satisfactory receptacles are 
shallow wooden boxes; 
these accommodate the 
thick masses of roots par- 
ticularly well. It is much 
better not to attempt to 
grow the plants in orna- 
mental vases which are ill- 
fitted to contain the roots. 
The specimens may be easily 
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removed without injury just 
as they are coming into per- 
fection, and placed in any 
pot or jar which the fancy 
may dictate. 

Lilies of the Valley are 
especially easy to cultivate 
in that they will grow in 
almost anything. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether it is 
not the best plan to aban- 
don the idea of planting 
them in soil at all. This 
material is dirty and unde- 
sirable to have about a liv- 
ing-room, and a far cleaner, 
and in every way more sat- 
isfactory medium, will be 
found in the coco fibre. This 
retains the moisture well 


The thirteenth day 
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The fourth day 
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and in its consistency is pe- 
culiarly easy for roots to 
penetrate. _For use in con- 
nection with lily planting 
the fibre should be in a 
damp condition. First 
spread the stuff in a thin 
layer over the bottom of 
the box; then take each of 
the roots singly and place 
them one by one in a row 
at the end of the receptacle. 
Arrange so that the pink 
shoot is quite upright and 
the roots trail away along 
the bottom of the box. 
When one row is finished, 
bed it into place with fibre 
and then start to put in po- 
sition the next row, and so 


Ready for market 
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on until the available space is fully planted. As a final step 
work in fibre over the whole of the planted area so that 
there are no holes, ramming the material in tightly with the 
fingers. If a very rapid development of the Lilies is de- 
sired it is important that 
the early stages of growth 
should be carried on in the 
dark, or at least in a dense 
shade. Removed from the 
action of strong light the 
stalks will elongate at a 
great pace if a suitable 
temperature is maintained. 
As has already been indi- 
cated, it is quite a mistaken 
idea to attempt to force re- 
tarded Lily crowns by the 
application of strong heat. 
This treatment will really 
do no good to the plants, 
and if carried too far may 
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curiously enough, the bright heat appears to make the plants 
droop. Great attention should now be paid to watering the 
specimens and they should never at any time be allowed to 
suffer from lack of moisture. If the light is all coming 
from one direction, as will be 
the case when the Lilies are 
in front of a window, the box 
should be turned round daily 
so as to prevent the stems 
from leaning over too much 
to one side. If all goes well 
the rate of growth should now 
be considerable. At the end of 
the first week the spikes will 
have run up toa good height, 
whilst by the fifteenth day the 
flower buds ought to be well 
in view. Indeed, under very 
favorable conditions Lilies of 
the Valley have been grown 
to their full perfection in the 


easily harm the specimens short space of seventeen 
—as many a grower has Gathering the lillies days. In a general way 
found out to his cost. The the grower may reckon that 


most suitable temperature to apply to the plants is that 
which the Lilies would experience if they should come to 
perfection at their natural time about the month of May. 
A nearly similar degree of warmth is to be found in any 
room which is comfortably heated for occupation during 
the winter. 

After four days in the darkness, the box containing the 
growing Lilies may be brought out into the light. It will 
be noticed that the shoots have extended considerably, and 
in some cases may even have started to open up their leaves. 
Do not immediately place the plants in the strong light, but 
bring them by stages under the influence of the illumination 
in front of a window. At no time in the growth of re- 
tarded Lilies is the admission of sunshine desirable, in that 


his blossoms will be ready for plucking in about three weeks. 
During the last few days the foliage will benefit by an oc- 
casional sprinkle of water, although this should be discon- 
tinued when the flower buds have opened at all, as the 
moisture will damage the delicate blossoms. In gathering 
the Lilies it will be found advisable to cull them when the 
spike of bells is about half-expanded. In this way the 
blooms will keep much longer in water than if they are left 
until fully open. 

Retarded Lilies of the Valley may be cultivated at any 
time of the year, and it is not an unusual thing even in the 
summer time, to find the charming white flowers exceed- 
ingly useful. On special occasions, such as weddings, there 
is no blossom quite so suitable for decorative purposes. 


An Electrical Household 


By Jacques Boyer 


a= ) HE house which has just been fitted up in 
VE RS SF) the heart of Paris by M. George Knap, 
Sk of Troyes, is the last and most perfect 
illustration of modern comfort; and _ al- 
though a household of this character is 
not within the reach of everyone, its orig- 
inality well merits description. 

After having opened the door, by pressing a button, and 
confided to the telephone the object of our visit, we are 
conducted to the dining-room. If a meal is being served, 
we are surprised to see no waiter moving around the room. 
The servants remain in the kitchen, and send up every dish 
at the proper moment. In the dining-room is a switchboard 
with electrical measuring instruments and the necessary keys 
and commutators. The function of each key is inscribed 
above it, in order to diminish the chance of error, and a 
large bipolar commutator allows the switchboard to be cut 
off from the illuminating circuit. Various combinations of 
lights can be used according to circumstances. A large or- 
namental piece and dishes of fruit adorn the central part of 
the table, which is strewn with roses in which tiny electric 
bulbs are concealed. This central portion is surrounded by 
an oval groove, which leads to the two silver-plated doors 
which cover the entrance to the electric elevator. The area 


devoted to the plates and other utensils of the guests is 
bounded by low parapets of glass and silver. Below the 
table nothing appears except two nickel-plated bars which 
serve to guide the elevator, which is placed in the basement 
directly under the dining-room. One of these bars sup- 
ports the mechanism which operates the elevator and the 
crescent-shaped doors above it. On the table, beside the 
host, are four push buttons. When all the guests are 
seated, the host presses the white button, which causes a 
little drum to beat in the kitchen. Immediately the doors 
of the elevator shaft open, the soup tureen ascends to the 
table, and the doors close and conceal the opening. By 
pressing a red button at the right or left, the dish is caused 
to travel around the table in the corresponding direction. 
It is arrested at any point by removing the finger from the 
button. Other dishes are served in the same manner. The 
function of the fourth button is to cause the dish to rotate, 
in order to assist the guest in helping himself. When the 
course has been thus served, the dish is brought back to the 
elevator by the operation of the buttons, and the drum in 
the kitchen is caused to strike twice. Immediately the ele- 
vator doors open, and the elevator descends to the kitchen, 
whence it returns with the next course, after the plates have 
been changed. 
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Let us now take a look at the clean and neatly furnished 
kitchen. The electric range is incased in wood and marble, 
so that it resembles a buffet. Attached to it are a switch- 
board, an electric clock, a rheostat by which the strength of 
the current and the heating ef- 
fect are varied, and an am- 
meter which measures the cur- 
rent employed in cooking each 
dish. The range contains four 
separate electric heaters of pol- 
ished aluminium, which can be 
operated singly or simultane- 
ously. By means of the electric 
clock, every dish can be cooked 
to precisely the proper degree. 
If, for example, a fowl is placed 
in the electric oven, it is known 
from M. Knap’s experiments 
that it will require thirty 
minutes to roast it by radiation. 
The electric contact of the clock 
is, therefore, set at the figure 
30, and at the moment when the 
desired number of minutes have 
elapsed, the current is automat- 
ically cut off, and an electric bell 
advises the twentieth century 
chef that his fowl is cooked to 
a turn. 

Milk is automatically drawn 
into the stew pan, sauces and 
cakes need merely to be placed 
on or in the range, and the 
current does the rest. The cook 
can go off and smoke a cigarette 
without risk of burning his 
sauces or pastry. This method of electric cooking would 
not be very expensive when the current can be obtained 
from water power or from the waste power from a large 
motor. 

The electric kitchen contains a rotating table, on which 
are placed machines for chopping meat, churning cream, 


A bedroom in which breakfast is served by electricity 
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washing dishes, and other apparatus, driven by a small dy- 
namo. Some curious phenomena may be observed in this 
electric kitchen. For example, eggs are ‘‘boiled’”’ without 
the use of water, and, in contrast to what occurs in cooking 

with wood, coal or gas, a fowl 


begins to cook at the center, 
and the skin is not browned 
until the cooking is finished. 
M. Knap asserts that this 


method of cooking does not 
dry out the meat, and gives it 
a particularly agreeable flavor. 

It is stated that one cent’s 
worth of electricity will make four 
cups of coffee, or cook a steak, 
or boil two quarts of water, or 
make a Welsh rarebit, or operate 
a 7-inch frying pan for twelve 
minutes, or an electric griddle for 
eight minutes, or an_ electric 
broiler for six minutes. 

Near the kitchen is a laundry 
with electric washing machines, 
electric drying stoves, electric 
irons and ironing machines, etc. 

In the bedroom we find other 
novelties. The hot-water bag 
or bottle is replaced by an elec- 
tric bed warmer containing a 
small lamp, which is operated 
by compressing a bulb which 
hangs above the sleeper’s head. 
In the morning the occupant of 
the room has only to press a but- 
ton, and an elevator concealed 
in a small table will bring him 
his breakfast and his morning newspaper. Finally, ‘‘electric 
spies,’ distributed in all the rooms behind the wall-paper 
and the hangings and connected with sensitive microphones, 
make it possible for the master of the house, by pressing 
a button without leaving his bed, to know everything that 
is being done and said in the house. 


The electric kitchen 


Arrival of the dish on the table 
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The Residence of Henry W. Schultz, at Kenilworth, Illinois 


By Henry Hawley 


MERICA has no distinctive architecture 
of her own, for it is thoroughly cosmo- 
politan in its tastes, and adapts itself to the 
style of architecture of every period and 
country. ‘The tendency of architects in the 
designing of a house, to-day, is to follow 
some classic form, and to imitate and adapt 
to American requirements a style of building that grew out 
of the needs of a different people, whose life was carried 
on under different conditions. Not so with George W. 
Maher, of Chicago, who is the architect of this splendid 
house, for he has created a distinctive form and has devel- 
oped a most interesting style of architecture, which is very 
delightfully expressed in the charming house shown in the 
illustrations presented herewith. 

The unity of the whole scheme of this building expresses 
this thought in its lines, forms and proportions which are 
consistent, and there is very little necessity for its enrich- 
ment in ornamental design. 

One of the essential elements of beauty in any form is 
that derived from a sincere and thoughtful study, and when 
the characteristic of any period is eliminated from a de- 
sign then a new style is created. 

Mr. Maher has been very successful and has been able to 


demonstrate that it is possible to build a modern house, 
meeting all the requirements of a modern family, and at 
the same time design a building which will in all its parts 
express a distinct individuality. 

The first glance of the house reveals the soft gray color 
of the stuccoed walls, on which are growing vines, harmon- 
izing well with the grayish-green color of the painted trim 
and roof. The great surface of the wall space is enhanced 
by the buttresses built at each corner of the house with their 
forms receding from their starting point at the grade line 
to the under side of the eaves. The wide eaves and the win- 
dows and door casings are stained a soft grayish-green. 
The generous size of the front porch and entrance door 
with full panels of leaded glass, and the windows also of 
leaded glass built at regular intervals across the front of 
the building give a pronounced character to the design of 
the house. 

The floor plans explain the interior arrangement, which 
is quite complete for convenience and it comprises all the 
very best appointments to be found in a well-regulated 
house. ‘The lower floor is divided into a hall, built in the 
centre of the house, a large living-room extending the full 
depth of the building, a dining-room, living-porch, and 
kitchen, while the second floor is comprised of sleeping 


The front of the house is expressive of a distinct style of architecture 
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rooms. ‘The hall 

is trimmed with 

fumed oak, with 

the walls of rough 

plaster, tinted an 0 

orange yellow. A 

moss-green carpet 

is stretched over 

the stairs, and DiNiNa Room 


10* 18 
green velour velvet 


portieres are hung 


at the doors. The 


while the walls of 
rough plaster, are 
tinted a yellowish- 
brown tone. Soft 
brown silk curtains 
are hung at the win- 
dows. The oval 
ceiling and the buf- 
fets built in at either 
side of the French 
window, at the end 
of the room, are 


Living Room 
138 * 22 


living-room built at 
the right of the en- 
trance is especially 
well provided with 
windows, at its front 
and rear, and also at either side of the fireplace. ‘This 
living-room has a fumed oak trim, finished with a forest- 
green effect. The walls are of rough plaster, and tinted a 
grayish-green color. The ceiling is beamed, forming panels 
of rough plaster, which are tinted in a lighter shade of the 
same green color. ‘The fireplace is built of Roman brick, 
with facings extending nearly to the ceiling, and containing 
a glass mosaic panel in the centre of its front. The furni- 
ture of this room is also of fumed oak, finished the same as 
the trim, and harmonizing «wcll with the soft green rug with 
which the polished floor 1s covered. 

Directly to the left of the entrance is built the dining- 
room, which is finished in a scheme of autumn colors. ‘The 
woodwork is of fumed oak, finished in a soft green tone, 


attractive features. 


The broad French 


First floor plan 


window opens direct 
on to the _living- 
porch, which is en- 
screened in summer, 
The service end of 
the house is most convenient in all its details, is 
treated with white enamel paint, and has granolithic floors. 
The second story is divided into sleeping-rooms, and 
a den. The latter has a white painted trim, with mahog- 
any finished doors, and rough plastered walls, tinted a soft 
green. “The owner’s room, which is directly over the liv- 
ing-room, has also a white painted trim, and yellow tinted 
walls. ‘The three guests’ rooms are finished in French gray, 
with trim and walls and furniture alike. The bathroom has 
tiled walls, ceiling and floor, and is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures, with exposed nickel-plated plumbing. The third 
floor contains the servants’ rooms, storerooms, and bath. 


and 


winter, 
and is used for a_ breakfast-room. 


closed in glass in 
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The hall is designed in the same style as the rest 
of the house 


The cellar is provided with a laundry, hot-water 
heating apparatus, fuel room and cold storage com- 
plete. 


A brick walk leads direct to the steps of the entrance 
porch, built at the front of the house, at either side of which 
is planted a profusion of growing shrubs. Considerable 


;—— ~~ 75 y 


Simplicity is the keynote of the living-room 


landscape work has been done about the house, and a for- 
mal garden has been laid at the rear of the plot, reached 
from the living-porch. 

A well-kept Jawn and garden enhance the appearance of 
the house and carry out the sought-for scheme of consistent 
landscape work. 


Autumn colors is the scheme used for the dining-room 
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Painting Concrete Houses 


By George E. Walsh 


ig NE of the advantages claimed for concrete 
houses is that the cost of repairs are slight 
from year to year, and that the exterior 
surface does not require frequent painting 
to protect it from the elements. For this 
reason concrete residences by the seashore, 
where the strong salty air quickly destroys 
ordinary paint and rots the wood, have grown into popular 
favor the last few years. Apparently the harsh sea-air 
has no visible disintegrating effects upon the concrete sur- 
faces. This strong feature of concrete structures carries 
with it one disadvantage which has caused an endless amount 
of discussion and experiment. Concrete surfaces, while 
proof against weather conditions, present such a monotous 
color that from an artistic point of view many object to 
using the material for their homes. 

But for all that we have the dull blue-gray of ordinary 
Portland cement which offers little variety in effects when 
compared with the red and buff of terra-cotta or the clear 
white and warm gray of marble and granite. To secure 
the highest artistic results in concrete residences, therefore, 
builders and architects contend that we must have variety 
in color. 

There are two methods adopted to secure colors in con- 
crete houses. One is to mix coloring ingredients with the 
cement which will present lasting qualities, and the other is 
to paint the exterior surfaces with some paint which will 
give somewhat similar results. The mixing of different 
colored sands with the cement to get color-schemes, and the 
adding of certain oxides to the mixture to intensify certain 
shades are still in the experimental stage. 

The difficulties in the way of applying colors to the ex- 
terior after the concrete house is finished are somewhat 
similar to those which apply to exterior painting of frame 
houses. he weather affects them and necessitates repaint- 
ing at intervals. The use of lead and oil paints is not of 
lasting quality. The alkali of the cement has an affinity 
for linseed oil, and in time the oil oxidizes and ‘causes the 
paint to peel off or dust. 

Experimenters have realized for years that the ideal 
paint for concrete houses must be something more than 
a thin film. It must be a composition that will penetrate 
the surface and fill pores so that firm adherence can be 
obtained. A paint composed of color-pigments with ground 
cement as the base gives good results. The light chemical 
oils used are intended to dry out after performing their 
function of bonding the cement base to the concrete sur- 
face. [he cement base thus becomes a part of the wall 
and holds its color indefinitely. 

When nature in the form of wind, rain and sunshine 
has neutralized the alkalies of the cement, it is much easier 
to paint the exterior structure and secure more durable 
results. Consequently, it is unwise to figure upon having 
a stucco or concrete house painted when finished. If this 
is intended, the highest results cannot be expected. Old 
concrete houses that have stood exposed to the weather for 
a year or two are in much better condition for the painting. 
The new house painted can not undergo the same aging 
process. The film of paint is waterproof, and hence checks 
the process of neutralization of the alkalies in the cement. 

If the house has had an opportunity to dry thoroughly 
the question of painting the exterior surface to get another 
color can be considered with hope of success, Nearly all 


of the different methods of applying paint to cement sur- 
faces have been tried on new houses, and the experiments 
were conducted with the fresh concrete or stucco in view. 
Therefore, all of these apply with greater force to the houses 
which have been allowed to stand a year or two and dry 
out. 

One of the earliest processes was to treat the cement 
surface first with a wash to clean the surface and neutralize 
the alkali. Diluted muriatic acid or hydrochloric acid of 
seven to eight per cent. mixed with clean water composed 
this wash. After treating the entire surface all dirt, grease 
and other substances were removed, and the neutralizing 
of the alkali of the cement was hastened thereby. But, 
unfortunately, if the cement contains much lime, which is 
very commonly the case, the muriatic acid would tend to 
neutralize the lime and convert it into calcium chloride. 
This would prove most injurious to the cement surface. 
It would crumble and pit the surface, and when paint 
is applied to such a surface it would have a very uncertain 
foundation. Any application of such a wash to the ce- 
ment, therefore, means disintegration of both the surface 
and the ordinary paints. In the use of muriatic acid as a 
wash, and also sulphuric acid, which some have employed, 
an excess of acid is supposed to be washed off before the 
paint is used, but in spite of this the acid generally does 
injury to the surface. 

There is a method called the zinc sulphate, which gives 
much better results than either of the former applications 
and its cost is less. When the cement has dried properly 
an application is made of a zinc sulphate and water of 
equal parts by weight. When thoroughly mixed this solu- 
tion is applied over the whole cement surface with a stiff 
brush. A fine coat is thus formed, which at the end of two 
or three days dries hard and firm. The zinc sulphate 
changes the caustic lime of the cement into calcium sulphate 
or gypsum, and zinc oxide is deposited in the pores of the 
cement. 

Zinc sulphate is one of the most important of the white 
paint pigments, and when paint is subsequently applied, this 
becomes incorporated with it and gives lasting and durable 
qualities. The zinc sulphate has no known injurious effect 
upon concrete or cement surfaces, and consequently there is 
no disintegrating chemical change set up. This method of 
treating cement surfaces to prepare them for painting has 
been used successfully on a great number of private and 
public buildings. In preparing cement surfaces for painting 
consideration must be observed as to the effect the first 
application may have both upon the cement and the paint. 
The strong acids that destroy the cement can not be recom- 
mended anywhere. 

There are several other methods of preparing cement 
and concrete for painting, so that durable color-effects can be 
obtained, and some of these have given excellent results. 
One of these is to coat the surface with a solution of ten 
pounds of carbonate of ammonia to 45 gallons of water. 
The solution is applied with a brush once and left to dry. 
Insoluble calcium carbonate is formed on the cement sur- 
face, and a large amount of ammonia is liberated. This 
leaves a perfect surface for painting. Where mortar con- 
taining lime is used in building a stucco house, it is better 
to use two weak solutions of this mixture rather than one 
strong solution. The surface of cement is not injured 
by this wash, 
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‘Low Gables - 


A Summer Home at Sound Beach, Connecticut 


By Burr Bartram 


for E. J. Lucas, Esq., at Sound Beach, 
Conn. 

The long lean-to roof and the twin gables 
are the attractive characteristics of this 
house, together with the field stone under- 
pinning, the balustrade and columns. The superstructure is 
of wood and the exterior frame-work is covered with old- 
fashioned shingles of cypress which are laid twelve inches 
to the weather and left to weather finish. The trimmings 
and blinds are painted a dark green. The roof is covered 
with shingles. 

The plan shows 
an entrance which 
opens on to a broad 
landing from which 
the stairs to the 
second floor ascend, 
and from which a 
short flight of stairs 


descends into the 
living-room. 

The living and L._. 
dining-rooms are malt 


treated in the Mis- 
sion style, with 
chestnut woodwork 
treated sam a sont 
brown color and 
with furniture and 
furnishings to har- 
monize. The floors 
are of hard wood 
and the ceilings are 


tinted. Each has a 


Second floor plan 


wainscoting and the living-room has a beamed ceiling. The 
dining-room has china closets built in each corner. The 
butler’s pantry, kitchen and laundry are trimmed with hard 
pine, and each is provided with all the best modern con- 
veniences. A bath house with shower is also provided in 
the kitchen end of the house. 

The second floor is treated with white enamel paint, and 
contains five bedrooms, two bathrooms, besides two bed- 
rooms for the servants, which are reached by a private 
stairway. The bathrooms have tiled wall and floors and 
are furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. The decorative features of the house are 
quite important. 

The walls of the 
living-room are cov- 
ered with a dull green 
burlap, while the 
walls of the dining- 
room are covered 
with a burlap of a 
brighter shade of 
green, blending well 
with the darker tint 
used in the living- 
room. The wall of the 
bedrooms are cov- 
ered. with wall-papers 
of simple design. 

The walls above 
the wainscoting in the 
bathrooms are treated 
with white enamel 
paint. 

. Mik Teles brent 


Dining Poort 


TAD, 


Lucas, of New York, 


First floor plan was the architect. 
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The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and furnishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 
By Alice M. Kellogg 


Author of “‘Home Furnishing: Practical and Artistic’ 


CURTAINS FOR A BLUE-AND-WHITE 
NURSERY 


CONNECTICUT reader, Mrs. D. G. 
x F., writes as follows: “I have kept 
to a very simple color scheme in 
my children’s rooms, using a tan-colored 
paper (ingrain) on the walls, a blue-and- 
white Brussels rug on the floor, with white 
woodwork. Now when it comes to the 
windows I am undecided as to whether to 
keep to white Swiss muslin or a plain blue 
material somewhat thicker. There is a 
large bay window with a wide window in 
the centre and a smaller window at each 
side. Shall I put up three pairs of cur- 
tains? Then there is a row of small win- 
dows at the side with small panes of glass, 
the sashes opening outwards. What is the 
prettiest way to treat these irregular- 
shaped windows?” 
A better plan for this nursery than either 
a plain blue curtain, or a white muslin, is 
a blue-and-white muslin made in a tiny 
woven pattern especially for casements. 
For the bay window, a pair of curtain may 
be hung at the centre, looping each length 
back at the side. At the narrow windows 
one length of the muslin may be hung al- 
most plain over the glass in panel fashion, 
trimming the two sides and bottom with 
an edge of lace, which should also be ap- 
plied to the centre pair of curtains. As 
the casement windows are long and low a 
different scheme will be necessary for them. 
A frill of the muslin, twelve or sixteen 
inches deep as the height of the window 
requires, may hang at the top, with a length 
to the sill at the extreme ends. The frill 
need only be carried from the side length 
at the right to the side length 
of muslin at the left of the window. If 
the window has a sill wide enough to hold 
three pots of flowers the room will have 
an element of out-door interest framed in 
its sash. 


FURNISHING AN UP-STAIRS HALL 


Moving from a city apartment into a 
suburban house, Mrs. I. W. N. finds a sec- 
ond-story, square hall to be furnished. She 
asks: “What shall I put in this space? It 
is not used in any way, yet it looks very 
bare with nothing in it. All of the main 
bedrooms open from this hall, so that I 
should like it to have some individuality. 
The walls are papered in a two-toned tan 
paper, and the woodwork is a dark oak. 
We have no rug for the floor. Would you 
advise a carpet instead of a rug?” 

A second-story hall of this kind is cer- 


tainly prominent enough to demand a care- 
ful furnishing. Without attempting to 
make it a cosy corner, it should have in- 
teresting furnishings. A rug that will lie 
firmly on the floor, of a size that comes 
within a foot of the walls, would be more 
practical than a carpet. If the rugs of 
ordinary make do not meet this require- 
ment of size, a carpet rug may be made of 
a good quality of Brussels, Axminster or 
Wilton, according to the expense to be al- 
lowed for this item. Wilton, of course, 
will wear the best. 

As the wall paper is not particularly dec- 
orative, there is opportunity for hanging 
some pictures, and the Guerin prints are 
suggested for their distinctive coloring and 
interesting subjects. These prints may be 
framed in dark oak like the woodwork, 
with a soft-toned mat and a narrow rim 
of gilt dividing the mat from the frame. 

If there is a connection with electric or 
gas lighting, a low lamp placed on a drop- 
leaf table will be another means for en- 
suring an attractive interior. The verde 
antique finish will give a better contrast 
with the tan walls and brown woodwork 
than a brass lamp. A wicker shade lined 
with orange-colored paper would be a pleas- 
ant note of color. 

If there is a suitable space for an open 
book-shelf, a collection of books may be 
kept in the hall, for use on this floor. A 
pair of bedroom candlesticks and a reliable 
timepiece may then find a place on the top 
shelf of the case. A comfortable side chair 
may have a place, but the elimination of 
unused furniture should be very strictly 
followed if the character of a hall is to 
be preserved. 


COLOR SCHEME FOR A CANADIAN HOME 


“T have read the replies to correspond- 
ents who are interested in making attrac- 
tive homes, and wonder if you can give 
me also some inspiration? What I especi- 
ally would like would be suggestions for 
the wall colors for the different rooms on 
the first floor, so that in opening one into 
another the effect will be pleasing. I visit 
so many places where the careless contrast 
of wall papers really disfigures the house. 
Now, my reception room is a south-east 
exposure, and it opens into the hall and 
living room. The living room has win- 
dows to the east and south. ‘The fireplace 
is of red brick, the ceiling is beamed, and 
there are built-in bookcases and seats. The 
dining room opens to the northeast. The 
ceiling is coved for a space of eighteen 
inches, and there is a plate rail. What is 
the best way to treat this upper section of 
wall? The hall is panelled to the top of 
the door frame, with only the upper wall 


to consider. There is also a small den 
with one west window, which needs the 
fullest amount of light. Please help me 
with a complete color scheme for these 
rooms, and oblige a Canadian reader, A. 
Te 

Only a general idea for the wall colors 
may be suggested at this distance, as the 
furniture that is in use is not indicated in 
the letter of inquiry. The rug or carpet 
is always the best starting point for a color 
scheme, and the finish of the woodwork is 
another important factor. Independent of 
these features, a pleasant color effect might 
be obtained by adopting a Japanese leather 
paper in burlap printing, gold and green, 
or gold and red (as the rugs demand) in 
the upper spaces of the hallway. In the 
reception room a soft, light shade of green 
with the pattern printed in self-tones may 
be used. In the living room a quiet back- 
ground can be achieved with a gray silk 
fibre paper. The dining room opening to 
the north may have a two-toned yellow 
paper, with the cove and ceiling tinted in 
a lighter tone of the yellow. In the den 
that lacks light until late afternoon, an 
apricot color may be chosen. Madras cur- 
tains showing the same color as the walls, 
in a mixture of cream-white, would help 
out the bright coloring. 


FITTINGS FOR A WRITING TABLE 


“We have just installed a small writing 
table, mahogany inlaid with satinwood, in 
our reception hall, as we often find a need 
for writing materials on the first floor. 
What is the best way to fit up a table of 
this kind in this location? Shall we use 
an ordinary blotter? Or would a metal- 
trimmed blotter be more suitable? I have 
only seen the openwork brass holders, and 
these I do not fancy.”’—T. E. H., of Vir- 
ginia. 

A table of this kind can become a very 
attractive part of the furnishings of a re- 
ception hall (which is too often the most 
uninteresting room in the house), if its fit- 
tings are thoughtfully selected. A holder 
for a blotter may be of hand-tooled leather, 
antique brocade or dull copper, and the 
blotter itself may be of a warm brown. 
The ink-well may be of plain crystal, with a 
smooth silver top, and the pen-rack may 
be of plain silver. An ivory pen-holder 
tipped with silver would be less conven- 
tional than a silver holder. 

If there is space for a candle lamp made 
of a Colonial candlestick fitted for elec- 
tricity (with a silk shade of champagne- 
colored silk), slender Grueby vase to hold 
a few flowers, and a bookrack for a few 
small books, the upper part of the writing 
table will be quite decorative. 
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N another page of this issue is the 

O announcement of next year’s gar- 

den competition, which promises to 

be even more interesting than the last, be- 

cause of the more restricted conditions and 

the greater chance it offers to the true gar- 
den lover. 

These prizes give one a rare chance to 
make a profitable pursuit of a delightful 
luxury. 

Who would not like to have the satisfac- 
tion of a cash prize added to the other 
pleasures of a flower garden? [ven the 
smallest prize would pay for many new 
plants, or seeds, or bulbs for the following 
year. Is it not as great an honor to the 
architect of gardens to get a first prize or 
even an honorable mention for the product 
of his genius as it is to the artist who gets 
a “mention” at the Salon? 

There is no reason why a garden de- 
signed this winter and planted this sum- 
mer should not take a prize. ‘There is no 
reason why a garden already built should 
not be so worked over and improved this 
spring and summer that it will take first 
prize. 

If you are going to enter your garden 
for the competition, now is the time to think 
of its arrangement for next year. You 
should make a plan of the garden, showing 
the planting, and you should study the 
planting scheme with great care, going 
over it in detail, trying new groupings to 
make it more harmonious in color, new 
plants to make it more constant in bloom- 
ing, never forgetting, of course, the phy- 
sical needs of each plant. You will not 
have peonies in front of pansies, to take 
an exaggerated case, nor will you care to 
mix the reds of gladioli and phlox. These 
are samples of poor arrangements. You 
will find others that are less obvious though 
no less distressing to a cultivated taste. 

Flowers that are uninteresting or inef- 
fective will, of course, be weeded out, to 
be replaced by the untried novelties of this 
season’s catalogs. 

The design of the garden in general may 
lack simplicity and unity. It may fail of 
its effect because it is too disordered and 
diffuse. This fault you may be able to 
correct by some rearrangement of paths 
or of beds, or you may decide that a radi- 
cal change is necessary. Sometimes en- 
larging the garden will help, and again, it 
may be well to divide it into several parts 
differing slightly in character. 

If it is flat and uninteresting, and lacks 
“scale” (that is, is out of proportion either 
to its surroundings or its own details or to 
the human figure)—if it lacks scale, it may 
be helped by spiry cedar trees or poplars or 
by some architectural details, such as an 
ornamental gateway or pergola or a sun- 
dial. 

Water in a garden, either in a pool for 
pond lilies or a fountain, is always a great 
help, and is often easier to introduce than 
people suppose. 


GARDEN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


In a wild or naturalesque garden, the 
free use of the axe and the bushhook in 
cutting out its deformities and monstrosi- 
ties may be sufficent. 

lf the garden is not now built, it will 
be harder to win a prize, though by no 
means impossible. There are three months 
between now and April, when operations 
should be begun. You should try many 
schemes for many sites, and when you have 
at last decided on one of them, you should 
have a clear conception of what the garden 
will look like when finished. 

Be careful about the location of the gar- 
den, and make the most of all its natural 
beauties and character. 

If there is a fine old tree, make that the 
focus ; if there is a boulder or a ledge or a 
stream, make it part of the garden. 

Above all, enclose the garden, whatever 
its nature, so that nothing except the blue 
distance can be seen beyond its boundaries. 


NEW CLIMBING ROSES 


Two new climbing roses, hybridized and 
raised by Jackson Dawson, are to be intro- 
duced this spring, and promise to become 
more popular than the crimson rambler. 
They are certainly more beautiful in flower 
and foliage, and are equally hardy. 

Lady Duncan is a seedling of the me- 
morial rose (Rosa Wichuraiana), fertil- 
ized with pollen from R. rugosa. The 
flowers are single, petals a deep pink and a 
little larger than those of the memorial 
rose. The stamens are yellow. The 
rugosa blood shows in the dark, roughened 
foliage and the plentiful spines. This rose 
won the silver medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Igoo. 

It can be trained on pillars or arches 
in the garden, or on the piazza. Like the 
memorial rose, it is prostrate when not 
supported. The long shoots run ten or 
twelve feet over the ground in one sum- 
mer. 

Daybreak is a cross between Wichurati- 
ana and the Dawson, which is itself a cross 
of R. multiflora and General Jacqueminot. 
It is a vigorous grower, and blooms pro- 
fusely. The flowers are single, deep yel- 
lowish pink, in loose clusters. The sta- 
mens are bright orange, and the leaves are 
a light green. 


A SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


Though not a new idea, the Shakespeare 
Garden, or garden of plants mentioned by 
Shakespeare, is a delightful one, and of 
all gardens it is the fullest of sentiment. 

It should be a picturesque garden, or 
perhaps a whole place, with the English 
oak, the Scotch pine, the plane, the syca- 
more, the linden, the apple, the hawthorne, 
the birch, the ash, the beech, the elm and 
the willow planted on the edges or in the 
lawn. The ebony, cypress palm, date, 
senna, etc., cannot, of course, be grown in 
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this climate. The “locust” is not a tree, 
but a fruit, and the hemlock is not a tree, 
but a common, umbelliferous herb. 

The yew is mentioned, of course, and is 
identified as the hebenon which _ killed 
Hamlet’s father. 

Many of Shakespeare’s plants are weeds, 
like the rush, sedge, burdock, etc., and 
others are kitchen garden plants, like po- 
tato, cabbage, onions, garlic, lettuce and 
radish. 

Of the real flowers or sweet herbs men- 
tioned, the following can all be grown here 
with little trouble: 

Aconitum, anemone, bachelor’s buttons, 
balm, burnet, camomile, carnations, car- 
away, columbine, cowslip (primrose), crow 
flowers, crown imperial, cuckoo buds, daf- 
fodils, daisies, Dian’s bud, eglantine, fennel, 
flax, flower-de-luce, fumitory, gorse, hare- 
bell, heath, hemp, honeysuckle, hyssop, ivy, 
ladysmocks, larkspur, lavender, lily, long 
purples, mallows, mandrakes, marigold, 
marjoram, mint, narcissus, oxlips, pansies, 
pinks, piony (paeony), poppy, primrose, 
roses, rosemary, saffron, samphire, savory, 
thyme, vetches violets, wormwood. The 
list is not a long one, but they are all in- 
teresting plants, and what opportunities they 
give to quote! They will not all be found 
under these names in seed catalogs, but 
can be looked up with their fitting quotation 
in Canon Ellacomb’s delightful book on the 
“Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shake- 


speare.” 


BOOKS ON GARDENING 


HE collection of books on gardens 

alt and gardening is almost as fascin- 

ating a pursuit as gardening itself, 

and easier to follow in the winter, par- 

ticularly if one moves to the city with the 

first snow, to stay until the crocuses and 
daffodils are in bloom. 

The gardener’s library will, of course, 
include such excellent works of reference 
as the “Cyclopedia of American Horticul- 
ture,” in which one can find a description 
of any plant that is grown in America, out- 
doors or under glass. Besides its botanical 
and cultural information, there is much in- 
teresting history and biographical gossip. 

Button and Brown’s “Flora,” with its 
drawing and description of every plant 
found wild in the Northern United States, 
is indispensible, and should be followed in 
nomenclature. 

Sargent’s “Manual of Trees,” which is 
an abridgement of his monumental sylva, 
is useful and entertaining. 

In Prof. Bailey’s “Rural Science” series. 
“The Soil” and “Irrigation and Drainage,” 
both by Prof. King, are admirable. 

The “Garden Craft” series has many 
useful books which the gardener will do 
well to own. “The Horticulturalist’s Rule 
Book,” ‘Garden Making” and “The Prun- 
ing” books are to be especially noted. 


+ 
+ 
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Continued from page -v. 

of how things grow and live in the gar- 
den; a lot about plants and the weather; a 
lot about out-door life all the year ‘round. 
All told, 1f you please, in the most delight- 
ful way, so that the mere scanning of the 
words, is a delight. If not actually a new 
kind of a garden book, it puts garden life 
in a new way, and is thoroughly interesting 
from cover to cover. 

Surely there is merit in this procedure; 
for one of the principal purposes of art is 
to be engrossing; one of the chief ends of 
literature is to be interesting; the real ob- 
ject of writing a book is to produce some- 
thing that people will read. Garden books 
are rarely literature, rarely books one will 
read through from beginning to end for the 
sheer love of reading. Their authors, for 
the most part, are too intent on telling you 
what to do and how to do it. There is, it 
is true, a host to learn in garden lore, even 
for the best of us; but at times it is a bit 
tiresome to read of soils and growths and 
prunings and seeds and flower pots. The 
real growth out of doors is the thing and 
our garden-book authors seldom get even a 
whiff of the real atmosphere. 

Not so Mr. Farrer. He loves his plants 
and knows them; understands them too. 
and how they need to be reared and shel- 
tered. And he tells you all about these 
things while you think he is simply describ- 
ing scenery! Garden lore was never more 
agreeably served up than in his pages. He 
has achieved a real success in book making 
and has produced a book at once instructive 
and entertaining. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ROADS IN 
FRANCE 
ee action of automobile traffic upon 


road surfaces is quite different 

from that of horse-power vehicles, 
points out Ernest Flagg in an article 
discussing French and English roads 
in the Century Magazine. The tires ex- 
ert a sucking action, which draws out the 
particles of the binder from between the 
stones, and loosens them. No road of 
broken stone can stand an excessive amount 
of such usage; but where motor traffic is 
light, and the road is in perfect condition, 
little damage is done except at turns. The 
particles sucked from between the stones 
are quickly restored by sweeping, and con- 
solidated by the ordinary traffic. 

The damaging effect of excessive motor 
traffic can be seen in the roads immediately 
about Paris. Within a zone of twenty 
miles around the city they are in a state of 
ruin. The surface is so cut up that it is 
almost impossible to drive over them, and 
they are now to be replaced by roads of a 
different kind, designed to meet this sort 
of traffic. 

The effect of motor traffic is most dis- 
astrous on roads where depressions are 
allowed to form on the surface. In wet 
weather, the water which collects in them 
is violently thrown or splashed out by the 
wheels, carrying with it the binding mater- 
ial from between the stones. In such places 
a few passings machines will be sufficient to 
dig out a pot-hole, and unless this is speed- 
ily filled in, a rut will be formed. 

At corners and turns in the road the 
wheels of swiftly moving motor-cars slip 
and grind the surface, tearing the stones 
apart, and breaking up the crust. 

The notion that chains do much damage 
to roads is a mistaken one; they certainly 
do not add to the suction or splashing, and 
they are used expressly to prevent slipping. 


How they shone—those old folks— 
at a function or reception— 

But oh! what they missed 

in their lack of all 

conception of a food so good as 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes 
our days the best of days. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE FRUIT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


THE OLD “CURE?” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, 
“‘well shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition. 


cure is AT WOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No new principle is involved in this fruit cure. It has been demonstrated by physicians 
and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid of this delicious Florida product 
accomplishes in the most delightful and natural way what the bottle method too often 
fails in doing. Says the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
in speaking of citric acid: 


“Tt combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are 


, 


transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline.’ 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide cry for relief from a distressing malady by 
appealing to the palate in a most seductive way. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice and has the genuine grape fruit flavor. 


Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, according to size, Six Dollars 
Buy of your Dealer. We do not fill retail orders. 
THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 290 Broadway, New York 
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“Twelve years’ wear 
not one cent’s worth of Repair.” 


A customer writes: 


‘“ The 6-inch Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping Engine furnished to the writer by 


you about twelve years ago has given excellent satisfaction; not one cents worth of repairs has 


ever been needed by it.’’ 


Certainly no stronger statement could be 
made as to the wearing quality of a Hot-Air 
Pump. This durability is the result not only 
of care in manufacture, but is largely due to 
its simplicity of construction and operation. 
The Hot-Air Pump differs from a steam-engine 
in that it is a machine of few parts and of low 
not of high power; the power generated being 
just sufficient for its particular purpose, 7. e., 
the pumping of water; therefore its parts are 
subject to no pressure, such as is present in a 
steam-engine. With ordinary care such as 
oiling, cleaning occasionally, and the replacing 


Be sure that the same “REECO-BIDER o- REECO-ERICSSON 


tects you against worthless imitations. 


use throughout the world to-day. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 -anklin Street, Boston 


means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 


combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


mantels required. 
The most unique line on the market. 


When so situated that you cannot personally inspect 
the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a repu- 
table dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 
Write for Catalogue E, and ask for reduced price-list. 


Riper-Ericsson ENGINE Co. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


(Also builders of the new ‘‘Reeco’’ Electric Pump) 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 
The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 


Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 


Write for catalog to-day. 
WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D,Atlanta, Ga. 


of worn washers, a Hot-Air Pump will outlast 
a generation of users. Thus purchasers are 
assured freedom from expensive repairs, which 
are the usual accompaniment of all elaborate 
or intricately constructed machines. 

The Hot-Air Pump is small, inconspicuous 
and portable. It can be tucked away in a 
corner of your cellar, in the barn or woodshed; 
no elaborate structure is required, such as a 
wind-mill tower. You simply lay a pipe to the 
nearest or most convenient well, spring, or run- 
ning brook and there you are, with your water 
delivered in abundance every day in the year, 


appears upon the 
This name pro- 


Over 40,000 are in 


234 West Craig Street, Montre 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


HOT-AIR PUMP 


Silica 


Dixon’s Graphite 


Paint Lasts 


And the reason why it lasts is because its pigments are inert. 
have inert pigments to do with it? 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOORESIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND oR CATALOGUES 


What 
Our Booklet 106B will tell you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


Illustrated 


ENGRAVINGS 
PRICE, $4.00 


etc. 


Buildings, 


stallation are given. 


trated follow in the next column. 


MUNN ¢& CO.,Inc., Publishers 


Modern Plumbing 


By R. M. STARBUCK 
400 (101% x7%) Paces 


55 FULL PaGEs OF 


q A comprehensive and 
up-to-date work illus- 
trating and describing 
the Drainage and Ven- 
tilation of Dwellings, 
Apartments and Public 
The 
very latest and most ap- 
proved methods in all 
branches of Sanitary In- 


@ Many of the subjects treated in the text and illus- 


3 Scientific American Office, 363 Broadway, New York 
tas Pere 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED 
Connections, sizes and all working data for 
Plumbing Fixtures and Groups of Fixtures 

Traps — Venting 

Connecting and Supporting of Soil Pipe 

House Trap and Fresh-Air Inlet 

Floor and Yard Drains, etc. 

Rain Leaders 

Sub-soil Drainage 

Floor Connections 

Roof Connections 

Local Venting 

Bath Room Connections [ete. 

Automatic Flushing for Factories, School Houses, 

Use of Flushing Valves 

Modern Fixtures for Public Toilet Rooms 

Durham System 

Plumbing Construction without use of Lead 

Automatic Sewage Lift— Sump Tank } 

Disposal of Sewage of Underground Floors of 
High Buildings 

Country Plumbing 

Cesspools 

The Electrolysis of Underground Pipes 

Septic Tanks and Sewage Siphons 

Pneumatic Water Supply, Rams, etc. 

Examples of Poor Practice 

Roughing — Testing 

Continuous Venting for all classes of Work 

Circuit and Loop Venting 

Use of Special Waste and Vent Fittings 

Cellar Work 

House Drain— House Sewer — Sewer Connections 

Plumbing for Cottage House k 

Plumbing for Residence 

Plumbing for Two-Flat House 

Plumbing for Apartment Houses 

Plumbing for Office Building 

Plumbing for Public Toilet Rooms 

Plumbing for Bath Establishment 

Plumbing for Engine Houses 

Plumbing for Stables 

Plumbing for Factories 

Plumbing for School Houses, etc. 

Thawing of Underground Mains an 


fey Electricity 
ervice Pipes 


Continued from page vii. 
iron oxide and feldspar are the most com- 
mon. ‘The latter two may be left out of 
consideration, as they seldom appear save 
in small quantities. Clay, however, is 
nearly always found in sand and many 
times in considerable quantities. To de- 
termine what effect the presence of clay 
has upon the strength of sand-lime brick, 
S. V. Peppel, a member of the Ohio Geo- 
logical Survey, made some valuable ex- 
periments. He made up numerous samples 
of brick, varying in each the precentage of 
clay. Upon testing these brick he found 
that up to three per cent addition of clay 


very little change took place in the 
strength of the brick, but for amounts 
over this there was a decided decrease 


both in crushing and tensile strength. It 
was also interesting to note that small 
amounts of clay decreased slightly the 
water absorption of the brick, acting to 
some extent as a waterproofing agent. 

For the manufacture of sand-lime brick 
a high calcium lime is by all means the 
Sest. Magnesian limes while they give just 
as strong a brick as do the high-calcium 
limes yet they are too slow in slacking and 
one runs considerable risk in using them, 
since if the lime is not thoroughly slacked 
before the brick go into the hardening 
cylinder slacking will continue, and the 
lime expanding will crack and ruin the 
brick. The best practice demands eight 
per cent by weight of slacked lime. A less 
amount of lime than this does not give a 
brick first class strength; and a larger per 
cent of lime than this, while it adds slightly 
to the crushing strength of the brick, it also 
adds to the water absorption, and incident- 
ally to the cost. 

To secure the best results the lime must 
be thoroughly mixed and ground up with 
the sand. For this mixing and grinding 
there are various machines upon the 
market which can be used. Among them 
are the tubemill, ballmill, and gyratory 
mill. The last two mills mentioned have 
one advantage over the former, that is of 
being able to handle the material when it is 
slightly damp, whereas in the tubemill a 
trace of moisture in the material causes the 
lime to stick and form a coat over the sides 
of the silex lining, in which case little or 
no grinding is done by the mill. How- 
ever, the material being dry, of these three 
classes of mills I believe the tubemill to be 
the best, as it not only gives a very finely 
eround product but also gives a more 
thorough mix than the other two mills. An- 
other point in its favor is that the cost of 
repairs on a tubemill is considerably less 
than that required by the ball or gyratory 
mill. 

In the manufacture of sand-lime brick 
the machinery is subject to much greater 
wear and strain than that used in the pro- 
duction of clay brick, and the maximum of 
this wear centres in the grinding mill and 
the press. The press must be massive and 
built to withstand excessive strains, because 
a slight variation in the amount of water 
added to the mix makes a very great differ- 
ence in its compressibility; therefore the 
press must have a large surplus of strength 
in order to withstand this extra stress 
which will most likely be brought upon it. 
Within the press the greatest wear is on 
the mold box and mold liners. A set of 
the best liners will turn out about 100,000 
perfect brick. Beyond this number they 
become considerably worn and the edges of 
the brick are feathered and rough so that 
they are suitable only for common brick. 

In steaming the brick two methods can 
be followed to secure the same result; 
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either a high steam-pressure for a few 
hours or a low steam-pressure for a com- 
paratively longer period. In either case 
the brick will attain the same degree of 
hardness. Most manufacturers are, how- 
ever, agreed that 8 hours at a pressure of 
120 pounds per square inch (2 hours be- 
ing required to bring the cylinder up to this 
pressure) is the best and most economical 
practice. The steam must not be turned in 
too fast, as the surfaces of the brick will 
become highly heated while the interiors 
remain cold; the unequal expansion thus 
produced causes the brick to check. 

Through the overzealous efforts of ma- 
chinery jobbers who think only of dispos- 
ing of their machinery, an erroneous 1m- 
pression has been spread abroad that sand- 
lime brick can be manufactured at an ex- 
tremely low cost. The cost of manufactur- 
ing sand-lime brick depends upon the same 
variable quantities as does the manufacture 
of clay brick or any other product. Labor 
and fuel are the main items in the manufac- 
ture of brick and to produce brick cheaply 
a dollar’s worth of labor must be got for 
every dollar paid for labor, and for every 
pound of fuel the greatest possible number 
of heat units must be utilized. It is the 
stopping of the little leaks that make the 
profits in manufacturing. 


PRUNING 
Pe ‘ING is one of the essential op- 


erations in horticulture. Its ob- 

jects are many and varied. It has 
been practiced in some form and _ to 
some degree ever since fruit plants have 
been grown, points out Prof. W. R. 
Lazenby in a paper read before the Society 
for Horticultural Science, at St. Catharines, 
Ont. 

In spite of its signal importance it is the 
one fundamental practice in horticulture 
about which we have little definite or exact 
knowledge and still less well-grounded 
principles. Is it too much to say that less 
real progress has been made in the art of 
pruning during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury than in any other equally important 
branch of horticultural practice? 

Certainly in the matter of selection of 
varieties the question of the adaptability of 
soil and site, the laying out and planting. 
cultivation or management of soil, protec- 


BRISTOL’S 
RECORDING 
THERMOMETERS 


make continuous records of atmos- 
prece temperatures, and are designed 

or both indoor and outdoor tempera- 
tures. Send for new catalogues. 
THE ie aeeeran WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEw Y Branches CHICAGO 


Details of Building 
Construction 


A collection of 33 plates of scale 


drawings with introductory text 


By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assiftant Professor, College of Architecture, 


nell University 


This book is 10x12% inches in size, and 
substantially bound in cloth. Price $2 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Sending a message is only half of the 
transaction. The other, and equally im- 
portant, half consists in getting back the 
answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a question, 
or the acceptance or rejection of a pro- 
posal. Sometimes it is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the message has been 
received. 


The value of the message depends upon 
getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends word 
to a representative in a distant city, he 
wants to know that his man is there, that 


Instantancous 


C 


he receives the message, and that he will 
act. 


If the answer is not final, but raises 
another question, there is no delay. The 
other question can be settled at once. It 
is possible, in one telephone interview, 
to come to a decision which could not 
have been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


Each answer is made instantaneous by 
the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten million 
miles of wire, provides the instantaneous 
answer for anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 


results in every line of human endeavor. 


Telephone 


efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 


vice. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


paratus. 
VI. Pipe and Fittings. VII. Valves, Various Kinds. 


Radiating Surfaces. X. Estimating Radiation. 
XVI. Greenhouse Heating. 
Heating. XIX. Radiator and Pipe Connections. 
Blast Heating. XXII. Steam Appliances XXIII. 


XXVIII. Rules, Tables and Useful Information. 


MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 


Practical Steam and === 
Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


By ALFRED G. KING 
402 Pages. 


An original and exhaustive treatise, prepared for the use of all engaged 
in the business of Steam, Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


HE standard and latest book published. Tells how to get heating contracts, 
how to install heating and ventilating apparatus. 
cipal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor and vacuum-vapor heating, 

together with the new accellerated systems of hot water circulation, including 

chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation; fan or blower system of heating 
and ventilation; rules and data for estimating radiation and cost, and such other 
tables and information as make it an indispensable work for heating contractors, 
journeymen steam fitters, steam fitters’ apprentices, architects and builders. 

This work represents the best practice of the present day and is exhaustive in 
text, diagrams and illustrations. 


CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON I. Introduction. Il. Heat. 


1V. Boiler Surface and Settings. 
VIII. Forms of Radiating Surfaces. IX. Locating of 
XI. Steam-Heating Apparatus. XII. Exhaust-Steam Heat 
ing. XIII. Hot-Water Heating. XIV. Pressure Systems of Hot-Water Work. XV. 
XVII. Vacuum Vapor and Vacuum Exhaust Heating. XVIII 
XX. Ventilation. 
District Heating. 


XXV. Temperature Regulation and Heat Control XXVI. 


Valuable Data and Tables Used for Estimating, Installing and Testing of Steam and Het-Water and Ventilating Apparatus are Given 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CiTY 


Containing 304 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


Describes all of the prin- 


IlI. Evolution of Artificial Heating Ap- 
V. The Chimney Flue 


Hot-Water Appliances. 
. Miscel laneou s 
XXI. Mechanical Ventilation and Hot- 
XXIV. Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
XXVII. Miscellaneous. 


Business Methods. 
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“The Best of All Bone Cutters | 


Best, because it’s the only cutter made that 
cuts bone across the grain. And the most 
successful poultrymen know that bone cut in 
this way is easily assimilated by the hens and 
produces the best results. The 

qn 


=e Standard Bone Cutter 


or SG is easy torun and 
/ YS se © easytobuy. Sent 
ES >) on 10 days free 
trial. Cut shows 
No. 9, $8.80. It has many 
improvements. ir other 
sizes from $6.75 to $1g5. 
Write for catalogue. 
STANDARD 
BONE CUTTER CO. 
Milford, Mass. 


AS iil 


5 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 


& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
HA 1300 END SF FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SPECIAL OFFER to ele 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 

mm ING LOCK. A Safeguard for 

Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, j 

1 Good Health and Rest Assured. i 
To introduce this article, Four jf 

In Ventilating Locks in Genuine if “ 


hl 


Bronze, Brass or Anuque Cop- id Mths 
per Finish will be mailed to | 
any address prepaid for One 

i Dollar. Will include a forty 
==? page Hardware Catalogue and jf 
== Working Model to carpenters | 

who wish the agency to ae i 
vass for its sale. Address 


The H. B. Ives ee HAVEN 


$@ Take off your Hat tne ys 
y. Write for Ci AM I RS 
| F.E. Myers & Bro < 


7 : cal 


PATENTED 


Ashland, Ohlo 


H AY re p08 
TOO may ice 


MNIZARG 

~ BRAND ~~ 
Poa Sheep Manure 
pea Kiln dried and pulverized. No weedsor bad 
aang odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house planta. 


LARGE 
‘ _STABLE e $4.00 Delivered teen aint eae 


Apply now, 
The Pulverized Manure Co.,20Unton Stock Yards, Chicago, 


MANU URE. 


EUGENE PITOU, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing 
the Grounds of City and Suburban Properties. 
Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 
229 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


“BEAUTIFYING HOME SURROUNDINGS” 


telJs the best, most practical way to plant for immediate effect. 
Shows bow to improve YOUR property FREE. Write to-day. 


OV ET Landscape Service, Box 128 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J 


To secure the 
richest and most 
durable effects in 
wood-finishing use § 

Send for Free Booklet, edition AH=-12 


SG JOHNSON & SON, “The Wood- Finishing Authorities’ 
RACINE, WIS. 
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BURLINGTON “sit.” BLINDS 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian Blind for q Equal 500 miles 


inside window and northward. Perfect | Sliding Blinds 
outdoor veranda. ' for inside use. 


Any wood; any privacy with doors Require no 
finish to match trim. and windows open. | pockets. Any 


Darkness and breezes wood ; any finish. 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


THE WEALTH 


OF NATIONS 


} PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 
invention for aterm of seventeen years. You can 
sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our 
Patent system is responsible for much of our 
industrial progress and our success in competing 
in the markets of the world. The value of a 
successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 
order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 

a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 
claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 
years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 
expense. Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
to rich and poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are 
happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 


Hand Eas on ee Trade Marks, etc., San Be on eM 


MUNN & COMPANY | e “< Solicitors of Patents 


Branch Office Main Office 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
12mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE, suggesting a large number of diversions which, aside from 
A affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit, Complete practical instructions are 


2r"l given for building the various articles, The book contains a large number of miscellaneous devices, 


such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


M U N N & C O. ? Inc. « SCENT SRIGAN ol Broadway, New York 
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While You Plan 
For 1910 vex Pisa 


Let us know your problem and submit our 
Suggestions and 
planting plan 


| Practical, economical landscape service, based on thirty 
years’ experience on fine large and small estates, public 
parks, etc. Detail planting list and exact cost given 
with each plan. 

Our booklet, ‘“Beautifying Home Surroundings” 
will be sent free, prepaid, on request. Tells most 
practical way to plant for immediate effect ; illustrates 
and describes best methods of handling the very prob- 
lems that will confront you. Make the most of your 
landscape—get our suggestions, booklet and 68-page 
Tree, Evergreen and Hardy Plant catalog at once. 


O V E T LANDSCAPE 


SERVICE 


J. T. Lovett, Box 128, Little Silver, N, J. 


WORLD* 


q' IHE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a mirror that : 
q reflects once a week every interesting item of the world’s 
progress. No paper is so broad in its scope; none so 
valuable to the person who would be well informed and conversant with _ 
the world’s affairs. You may read dozens of periodicals but they will not 
give the reliable information and entertainment found in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. It stands alone in its field. It is not a dry, technical journal, 
dealing in uninteresting facts and figures—it is news, live, wide awake, interesting, 
entertaining. Everything new in science and art; every new discovery and inven- 
tion; the latest information of industrial development and scientific research—all ace 
told in a bright, interesting and untechnical way. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN searches every corner of the earth for news 
that is interesting to everyone who wants to be in touch with the world’s progress. Our 
correspondents are in all the leading countries of the world. $1,000 would not pay the 
subscription price of the papers that contribute a part of the information you get in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year 


The Scientific American Reference Book 
With One Year’s Subscription 


This book is entirely different from anything of its kind ever published. It is better— 
more complete—more reliable. Compiled after 50 years’ experience with the wants of 
others. Contains 500 pages of the most recent and useful information; 50,000 facts, often 
accompanied by unique diagrams and comparisons. Revised by eminent statisticians and 
government officials. A book for every-day reference—more useful than an encyclopedia 
because you find what you want in an instant in a more condensed form. This book is 
handsomely bound and sells for $1.50, but you get it free while it lasts with a year’s 
subscription to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Send $3.00 to-day and get this book 
and the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN every week for one year. Detailed prospectus and 
sample copy of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN on request. Address 


Subscription Department No. K., 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, * 361 Broadway, New York 


Charles B. Wilson, Architect 


Country and Suburban residences planned 


and designed with landscaping in con- 
Nection :-: Correspondence invited to 
———— ee ee 


309 American National Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Commissions Executed Anywhere 


50 Pages of 


Distinctive Homes 


Colonial—half timber—cement—tremodelled 
farm-houses—bungalows. In the great 


Building Number of 
House and Garden 


(The January issue) 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


give artistic and harmonious coloring effects of 
guaranteed durability, and the Creosote pene- 
trates and thoroughly preserves the wood. ‘The 
most economical and only appropriate coloring for 


Shingled residences, bungalow shingles, 


An indispensible guide for all those who 
are going to build or furnish their homes or 
who love to see portrayed successful houses. 
Twenty practical articles full of help and 
suggestion, superbly illustrated. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


the magazine of good taste for the home—is 
an ably edited and beautifully illustrated 
magazine brimming over with inspiration 
and interest to every one who wants to make 
the house, its garden and its grounds notable 
in their good taste and attractiveness and for 
all those who love the country. 


25c COPY -:- $3.00 A YEAR 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Send one dollar for a six months trial 
subscription, which will include the great 
Building Number in January and the su- 
perb Gardening Guide in April, two of 
the most important issues for the home- 
owner ever published. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 


Publishers 
6 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 


or siding, rough board camps or cottages, 
boat and club houses, shelters, etc. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalog 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 
131 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


Gaggin & Gaggin, drch'ts, Syracuse 


The Complete Hotel” 


Hotel 
Statler 


BUFFALO 


300 Rooms -300 Baths 


Modern in Construction. 
Artistic in Appointment. 
Complete in Equipment, 
Perfect in Service. 


Circulating Ice Water 
to All Rooms 


European Plan Exclusively 


Free Christmas Dinners 
For 300,000 Poor People 


WILL BE SUPPLIED BY 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITEDSTATES 


Will you help by sending a Donation, no matter 
how small, to Commegnder MISS BOOTH, 


iS W. 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


A Superb Gift 
Book 


Historic Houses and Their 


Gardens 
EDITED BY CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 


Assistant Professor of the History of Architecture, University 
of Pennsylvania 


With an introduction by Frank Miles Day, Lecturer on 
Architecture at Harvard University 


HE wealthy and wise have, from time immemorial, set 
their houses in the midst of a garden with grassy lawns, 
clicking pebble walks, splashing water, trees for shade 

and flowers for scent and color. The garden is the open-air 
part of a house. 

Everyone cannot inhabit the house and the garden that his dreams inspire, but in leafing over such a book as 
this he can wander at will upon the turf that others have sown, can glimpse enchanting vistas that the greatly 
fortunate have revealed, can revel in the rooms that centuries of famous family occupancy have hallowed with 
a history of their own. 

“Historic Houses and Their Gardens” affords an intimate picture of places the world over, 
celebrated for their beauty and their associations. It is of extraordinary value because it comprises an 
astonishing diversity of scene. Japan, India, Persia, Mexico, Greece and Ancient Rome have contributed to 
it, with America, England, France, Austria, Spain and modern Italy. 

Writers ‘‘to the manor born” conduct one through the spacious halls and terraces : The Dowager Countess 
De La Warr, The Honourable Miss Sackville- West, Miss Acland-Hood, P. H. Ditchfield, George Walter 
Dawson, and others whose observation is as keen as their pens are facile. 

Over three hundred exquisite pictures from photographs, water-color sketches and plans, are beautifully 
printed on the extra-coated paper which is used throughout. 

The book is a quarto, 9x12 inches, and contains 272 pages. Bound in Cloth, with gold and ink stamping. 


$6.00 Express Prepaid 


Country Homes and Garden of Moderate Cost 
EDITED BY CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 
= bock has been prepared to satisfy a constantly growing demand from those who are planning to 


at 


oF 


build and lay out their grounds, from those who wish to remodel their houses and those who enjoy 
seeing portrayed successful houses that have been built at a moderate cost. Leading architects, 
interior decorators and landscape gardeners who are leaders in their respective fields were 
asked to contribute. The result is an authoritative book on the whole subject of home Fore Tt 
building, interior decoration and gardening surpassing anything of the kind yet published. 
Country and suburban homes on limited space, on the seashore, in the mountains, 
alluring bungalows and inexpensive remodelled farmhouses are some of the types 
presented in picture and text. 


Plans and Photographs of Houses and Gardens Costing from $800 to $10,000 


Each of the designs is the work of an architect of established reputation, and the 
photographs were taken especially for the book, after the houses were built. 200 
beautiful half-tone engravings form the superb illustrative features. Floor plans of 
homes, plans of gardens, photographs of interiors and exteriors, general views of 
completed homes all combine to render the book intensely interesting and helpful. 
A quarto volume, size 9x12 inches, sumptuously printed on heavy plate paper, attractively bound in green 


book-cloth. $2.00 Express Prepaid 
McBRIDE & WINSTON CO., 6 West 29th Street, New York 


Publishers of House & Garden 


' Country HOMES - 
% - CAND oe 


GARDENS 


~ MODE 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 


CRAFTSMAN HOMES 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY 


A Book for Architects, Builders, Containing practical house plans, 


Homemakers and Housekeepers exteriors and interiors, suggestions 
for gardens, gates and pergolas, 


models for furniture, metal work 
and needlework. The house plans comprise a choice collection of about 
fifty designs of country, suburban and town houses, bungalows, cottages 
and cabins, ranging in cost from $500 to $15,000. They have won high 
recognitior as the first fearless expression of an independent national style 
of building, that meet the needs and characteristics of the American people. 


CONTENTS: Craftsman houses and plans, halls and stairways, living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
porches and terraces, the effective use of cobblestones, gates and gateways, gardens, 
exterior features and materials, wall space and color schemes, interior woodwork and 
structural features, choice of woods, floors and how to finish them, treatment of interior 
woodwork, decoration and finishing, home cabinet-making, and metal work, 


SIZES: 8%x1linches. Fine India tint plate paper. Duotone sepia ink. Over 200 half- 
tone engravings of exteriors and interiors. Four full-page color plates and portrait 
sketch. Bound in full linen crash. Price, $2.00 net. Postage, $2.24. 


MUNN ©  CO., Inc. 361 Broadway, New York 
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tion from insect enemies and fungous 
disease, harvesting, storing and marketing, 
substantial progress has been made, and 
well-defined systems or policies have been 
quite generally adopted. On the other 
hand, there are few definite or well-defined 
systems of pruning. It is a sort of hit-or- 
miss, go-as-you-please policy from start to 
finish. 

Aside from our fruit plants the rejuvena- 
tion and prolongation of life of our native 
trees that have for generations beautified, 
even glorified, the landscape, and have such 
a potent influence upon the esthetic life, 
may well be considered. The life of a vet- 
eran tree outside of the forest at least 
should be cherished with zealous care. 
What a contrast to the works of man! As 
we watch its growth there is no push and 
pull, no stress and strain, no grimy toil, no 
agony, no bloody sweat. It represents the 
calm, silent, persistent, resilient forces of 
nature, acting through scores, or even cen- 
turies, of years. Yet it can be destroyed in 
an hour, and when it is gone there is a va- 
cancy not soon or easily filled. 

The time has come when more attention 
should be given to the dwarfing of trees by 
systematic pruning. As land becomes more 
and more valuable, and orchard areas more 
circumscribed, there will be a natural tend- 
ency to plant more closely. This will neces- 
sitate and impel to more radical pruning. 
We should be prepared for this. 

Ten years ago the writer established a 
home on a vacant city lot. This lot was 
75 by 160 feet and devoid of tree or shrub. 
The question was how to have a compara- 
tively spacious open lawn and a goodly 
number of trees, not excluding a fair pro- 
portion of shrubs, herbaceous perennials 
and annuals. With some misgivings and 
with the expectation of a speedy removal 
of at least two-thirds of the number, about 
two-score of trees were planted, some at 
considerable distance apart to form a 
border, others in close or compact groups, 
and quite a number at various points in 
close proximity to the house. Since that 
first planting, many other trees have been 
added, and yet, by a more or less systematic 
pruning, all have been kept well within the 
allotted space. It was a revelation to me to 
learn that with slight but watchful care 
trees like the elm, sycamore, box elder, pin 
oak, basswood, silver maple, buckeye, hack- 
berry, etc., could be so easily dwarfed and 
at the same time retain their individuality 
in so marked a degree. 

The result of the close group or compact 
planting was even more striking in mass 
and foliage effect. I have rarely if ever 
seen a more effective small group of shrubs 
or trees, or the two combined, than one 
kept now for many years at a height of 
from ten to twelve feet, and composed of 
the closely intermingled branches and foli- 
age of the ailanthus, mulberry, honey-lo- 
cust, sassafras, coffee tree, sweet gum, 
white birch and willow. Of course the 
success of such planting depends mainly on 
pruning, and how little we know of the 
kind of pruning that will give the best all 
around results. It is certainly an interest- 
ing field for the landscape horticulturist. 


OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 
high class wool fabric adapted to 
THREAD your own decorations. If the rugs in 
AND | Stock colors do not suit your require- 
| ments, we will make one that will, 
i THRUM | either plain, self-tone or contrast. All 
| RUGS sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 
; | Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 
and durable. Sold by best shops, or 
write for color line and price list to 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., NEW 
Yorx«, 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


“you CHOOSE THE 
COLORS, WE’LL 
MOKE THE RUG,’’ 


Have you a farm, a 
garden or even a ; 
back yard ? Z 


Be an up-to-date Gardener 


With the Sunlight Double Glass Sash 
all the hard work connected with hot-bed gar- 
dening is eliminated because covering with 
mats and boards is unnecessary. The plants 
get all the light all the time and are there- 
fore stronger and earlier. 

You don’t have to cover Sunlight Sash 
A 56-inch cushion of dry air oetween the two 
layers of glass takes the place of the old-fash- 
ioned mats or boards, protects the plants even in 
zero weather. Thedrudgery of covering and 


uncovering is unknown with Sunlight Sash. 


Think of having fresh lettuce and radishes from yourown 
hot-bed, besides tomato, cauliflower and cabbage plants 


ready to set ont just as soon as the spring opens up, and 


ready to eat or tosell when such things are a treat. 


Write today for“FOUR PLAN FOR FIVESASH” | 


It is full of information that will interest you. Now 
is the time to try your hand at winter gardening. 
Prepaid freight offer, safe deliver guaranteed. 


The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


943 E. Broadway, Louisvilfe, Kentucky 
KILLED BY 


RAT SCIENCE 


Send for booklet on the wonderful bacteriological prepara- 
tion which exterminates rats and mice and yet is harmless 
_ to other animals, birds and human beings. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. Z, 25 OLD SLIP, MEW YORK CITY 


Ceilings § 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 
Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - -New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Fireproofing Departments: 
ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co. 
CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc SEATTLE: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 


Koll’s Patent 
Lock-Joint Columns 


= The New Building Estimator 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR 
A PRACTICAL guide to estimating the 


cost of labor and material in building 

construction from excavation to finish, with 

various practical examples of work pre- 

sented in detail, and with labor figured 

chiefly in hours and quantities. A hand-book for 
architects, builders, contractors, appraisers, engi- 
neers, superintendents and draftsmen. Size, 434x634 
inches, 437 pages, cloth bound. Price, $2.50 postpaid 


AN INDISPENSABLE AID TO CONTRACTORS 


The Best for Pergolas, Porches or 
Interior Use are made 
exclusively by 


Hartmann - Sanders 
Company 


Elston and Webster Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogue A-19 of Columns, or 
A-29 of Sun-dials, Pedestals, etc. (See 
also " Sweet's Index.") 
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CONCRETE HOUSES AND COTTAGES 


CEMENT LIBRARY 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm - Free 
Concrete Houses and Cottages. Vol. I. Large Houses - - $1.00 

Vol. I]. Small Houses - -_ 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction - - - - - - - - - 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - - - - - - - - - 1.00 
Concrete Cottages - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - Free 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print) - - - - - - $2.00 
Concrete Garages - - - - -+- - - Free 


A Home of Your Own 


If you have or ever expect to have a home of 
your own, a suburban house, a country place, a 
cottage or a bungalow, you should write today 
for those volumes of the Atlas Concrete Library 


which will especially help you. 


These are practical books about home-building. They give pictures 
of successful houses built of solid concrete, reinforced concrete, concrete 
blocks with stucco, frame houses with stucco, and in fact every kind of 
house in every style of architecture that can be successfully made with 
a combination of sand, gravel and Atlas Portland Cement. 

“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm”’ 
not only suggests the large number of uses to which Atlas Portland 
Cement can be put, but it gives working diagrams and dimensions, so 
that you yourself can make a great many of the simpler of these things. 

The reasons why you should send for and read these books are that 
concrete is the building material of the present and the future, that it is 
cheaper in the long run than any other construction, that you can do a 
great deal of it yourself, reducing cost of labor; that it makes the home 
grounds more beautiful, as well as supplying all the necessary utilities, 
and that it is fireproof, sanitary and clean. 

WRITE TODAY FOR THE BOOKS IN WHICH YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED 


tHE ATLAS porttano CEMENT company, DEPT. 10. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Largest output of any Cement Company in the World—Over 60,000 Barrels per day 
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$3.00 A YEAR 


maemo AI. YY, «61910 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


BEVERLY 
TOWLES. 


PRICE, 25 CENT 
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CEMENT 


LIBRARY | 


Build with the help of these Books 


O man should build anything, from a 

dog house to a complete country place, 

without first sending for those volumes 
of the Atlas Cement Library bearing on 
what he is going to build, and second, giving 
full consideration to the economical and 
practical side of building with concrete made 
from Atlas Portland Cement. 

One of the most inspiring volumes in the 
Atlas Cement Library is the book on ‘‘Con- 
crete Houses and Cottages,’’ which shows 
photographs and floor-plans of a great variety 
of houses which have been built with con- 
crete construction. 

These books not only show the beauty 
and the adaptability of concrete construction, 


but they also demonstrate the qualities of 

ATL A S PORTLAND 
in making concrete—qualities that insure 
success In concrete construction. 

The first step in building is choice of 
material, and no man can choose material in- 
telligently who has not given full considera- 
tion toconcrete. No man can give full 


consideration to concrete who has not read 
the Atlas Cement Library. 


THE BOOKS IN THIS LIBRARY : 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm.... Free 
Concrete Houses and Cottages. Vol. I.—Large Houses.... $1.00 

Vol. 11.—Small Houses.... 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction .....................-. 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction...................-..+: 1.00 
Concrete Cottages os :i jcc: e ej ce ste e100 ie, opeicetetfehenel(ey eatene leteieeeieane Free 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print)................ 2.00 
Concrete Garages... 0. cc eset eee e tee eee ee te eeeeere Free 


Write for any or all of these books to 


tHEATLASrorttann CEMENTCo. Dept. 10, 30 BROAD ST, NEW YORK 


Largest output of any cement company in the world, Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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DRAPERIES 


FURNITURE DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE 
From Maker to User 


\X/ hether your home is a 


cottage or a mansion 
kindly consider our 
corps of Furniture 
specialists at your service. 
Our collection of odd 
pieces for every room is 
wonderfully complete— 


a gathering absolutely 
new, beautiful and distinctive. 


@ Designs, Estimates, Etc., cheerfully 


furnished upon request—without charge. 


F.MORHR 8 co. 


Over Rogers, Peet & Co. 


34th ST., COR. BROADWAY, Second Floor 


Get ready to grow 
plants for Spring 


It’s time to learn all about: 


parent blanket. 


and Cold-frames caved. 
WRITE TODAY TO a a ee h 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. Se Lae ee a ee 


943 EAST BROADWAY 


west—get our catalog. 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Gives ANY Weight 
Water Ballast With One Roller 


if itis a Wilder. Isn’t it ridiculous to pay for two or three hundred pounds of 
_ useless metal in a lawn roller, AND to pay freight on it as well, when this 
/ \, simple, easy running Water Witch does better work and costs one-third less > 

\ Isn’t it a pity to have a roller too heavy for a soft lawn—too light for a hard 
,. lawn, when this new invention fits every condition ? 


Wilder’s Water Witch Roller 


_ is quickly filled with water or sand, as much or as little as you like. The one 
_ shown here weighs only 115 pounds empty, but weighs up to 470 pounds 
with water ballast and up to 737 pounds with sand ballast. The other size 
weighs 132 pounds empty, and from that, any weight you wish, up to nearly 
half a ton. Either size gives you a dozen rollers in one. After the season 
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kind you ever used, and will wear as long as any all-metal roller. Don’t spoil your 
lawn, but get a Water Witch and save half the usual cost when you buy thistime. 


This Book Sent Free We will mail you, pestraes oy ee 


7 and interesting book S 
the Lawn,” together with folder about the Water Witch. Wate te today wedi 


will save money and save your lawn. 


The Wilder Strong Implement Go., Box 9, Munroe, Michigan 


The double-glass with air space is a trans- 


Covering and uncovering 
Plants get all the light all the time 


It gives valuable in- 
formation. Then get some sash. They yield 
big returns every season for a life time. 


the Water Witch can be hung up or stored in the loft. Simplest, handiest tool of the # 


brought out, while the price is so low as to place them w i 

the reach or all who have an interest in the building of home 

‘The designs are compiled witha view to representing all grades 
of cost, from the simplest types of cottages, as illustrated in the first 
series, to the comparatively elaborate structures reaching to $10,000 or 
more, in cost, treated in the fourth series, so that examples are given 
povering, nearly every requirement, with respect to cost, ininexpnsive 

omes. 


HESE books offer to architects, builders, homeseekers a 
investors by far the most complete collection of plans « 


No. 1. Cottage Designs with Constructive Details 


A series of twenty-five designs of cottages, most of which have been 
erected, ranging in cost from $600 to $1,500; together with the details of 
interior and exterior finish, all drawn to convenient scale, and accom- 
panied by brief specifications. Illustrated with 53 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 2. Low Cost Houses with Constructive Details 


Embracing upward of twenty-five selected designs of cottages originally 
costing from$1,000 to $3 000, accompanied with elevations, floor plans and 
details of construction, all drawn to scale. together with brief descrip- 
tions and, in many instances, full specifications and detailed estimates of 
cost. Illustrated by 61 full-page plates of floor plans, elevations and 
details. 


No. 3. Modern Dwellings with Constructive Details 


A selection of twenty designs of artistic suburban dwellings erected in 
various parts of the country, at costs ranging from $2,800 to $7,000; em- 
bracing floor plans, elevations and constructive details, showing interior 
and exterior finish, and drawn to scale, together with extracts from the 
specifications.. Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions, from 
photographs of the completed structures, and 61 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 4. Suburban Homes with Constructive Details 


Comprising twenty selected designs of attractive suburban homes, 
ranging in cost from about $3,000 upward; embracing floor plans, 
elevations and constructive details, showing interior and exterior finish, 
all drawn to scale, together with extracts from the specifications. 
Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions from photographs of 
the completed structures, and 75 full-page plates of plans, elevations 


and details. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, POSTPAID 
(Sold Separately) 


MUNN & COM Scientiric“AMERican 


Three-Sixty-One Broadway, New York 


Your Local Dealer Can Now 
Supply You An 


ANDREWS 
HOT-WATER 


4083 OF THEM IN USE [DEC. 1, 1909] IN 
44 STATES, CANADA, ALASKA 


Our plants are now so widely distributed in the 
hands of satisfied users, and so well established 
that many wide-awake local heating men are 
selling them. 

If you have any trouble buying locally, we will 
contract for installation complete. 

FOR 10 YEARS we have been carrying on anin- 
troductory campaign, building up a patronage as 
we increased our factory equipment, which is now un 
equalled in America for the manufacture of 


ANDREWS STEEL BOILERS and other Andrews specialties 


At first we sold entirely by ; 
mail and through agents, meet- Boiler and 
ing the competition of the cast- 2 adiators 
iron boilers, which then mon- nly 
opolized thelocal heatingmen’s 
support; we still seil direct / 
where we have no local dealer. 
Do not hesitate to /™ 
write. THE ANDREWS L = 
all -steel LOCOMOTIVE ; ee 
& 
f 


Cz 
h 


Y 


WL 


east, south, 


BOILER needs only to | Ls 
be examined to haveits | ® it feet 
super-etliciency and Sa, — 
prompt responsiveness 
understood ; y 
Catalog tells completeiy. If you will send us your 
PLANS or arough sketch of your house, we will make 
you an Estimate Free and also send you our 
~ 72-Page Book 00 Heating, Sanitation and Water Supply 


Send us two names of 
others interested 


ANDREWS %; 
HEATING “(=~ 
co. 

1102 Heating Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


wou» STEEL B 


Hy aE 


a 


| costs morE|(> 
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For The Craftsman Style 


of architecture and interior finish, the designs and construction of Morgan Doors are in i) 
perfect keeping. They are finished in the white and may be stained any desired color. | 


Cross section 
q showing con- 
| struction of 
| 1% inch door. 


“Morgan” 
is branded 
on each door. 


The name ‘| 
| 
i 


Ch Ce VEL SE ee 

are perfect doors. Built of several layers with the grain running crosswise, making shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
| Veneered in all varieties of hardwood—birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc. \) 
Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong and absolutely perfect in every detail of construction. Each Morgan i 
Door is stamped ‘‘Morgan”’ which guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. Waterproof glue used. | 
In our new book, ‘‘The Door Beautiful,’? Morgan Doors are shown in their natural color and in i 
i all styles of architecture—Colonial, Empire, Mission, etc., and it is explained why they are the best { 
| and cheapest doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. M# copy will be sent on request. \ 

i Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors may be found in Sweet's index, pages 678 and 679. 


Morgan Company, Dept.A., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Morgan Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 


Elkhart Buggies™ 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 

We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, - - © = Indiana 


LOW-COST SUBURBAN HOMES 


A Practical Guide for Prospective Home-Builders 


This book contains 90 illustrations of plans and photographs of houses which 
have been successfully built at a cost ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, with de- 
scriptive articles and an estimate of the cost of most houses described. Only 
the newest and best have been selected. General views of exteriors, diagrams 
ofinteriors, interior decorations and furnishings, and full construction plans 
make up the illustrations. 


Only Most Eminent Architects Are Contributors 
Art Paper Cover, 


If You’re Planning to Build—If You Need Ideas on How to Improve Your Home Price, 25 cents postpaid 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK. The Cost Is Nominal. “ 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & C0O., 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


F you want effective, economical landscape service 
based upon thirty years’ experience on fine estates 
of all size, public parks, etc.— 


write today for our 
practical planting plan 


Tell us your problem—and without any re- 
taining fee we submit suggested plan, detail plant- 
ing list and exact cost of stock required. 


If you want to 


PLANT FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 


be sure to get our booklet, ‘‘Beautifying Home Sur- 
roundings.’’ Shows examples like California Privet 
Hedge illustrated below—from photograph 
taken the day it was planted. 
Sent free—with our 90-page Tree, 
Evergreen and Hardy Plant catalog. 


J. T. LOVETT, BOX 128 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


Country Homes 


may enjoy city comforts and 
conveniences at less cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
gers, by using the Automatic 


nl 
— il Economy Gas Machine 


b Produces light, kitchen and 
laundry fuel. Lighted the same as electric, but 
without batteries. Write for booklet, ‘“‘ The 
Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


“MEDICINE a 
HESS sae’ LOCKER 
HE only modern Sanitary Steel N 


Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 


: Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
- in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
i proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
; Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 926 L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


CLINCH right through the 
standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, handsomely 
illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 30 fine colored 
plates, describes 65 leading varieties of land and 
water-fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, incuba- 
tors, poultry supplies,etc. Calendar for each month. 
How to care for poultry and all details. Only 10 
cents. Send today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 11, RHEEMS, PA. 


Suburban and Country Residence 


Planning, Designing and Landscaping to meet 
every requirement of location and surroundings. 


CHARLES B. WILSON, Architect 


309 American National Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Commissions Executed Anywhere 
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The greatest home charm ||| DEFIANCE” 


Wood-working Machinery 


FOR MAKING 
AUTOMOBILE WHEELS AND BODIES, WAGON AND 
CARRIAGE WHEELS, HUBS, SPOKES, WAGONS, 
RIMS, CARRIAGES, SHAFTS, POLES, NECK-YOKES, 
SINGLETREES, HOOPS, HANDLES, SPOOLS, BOBBINS, 
INSULATOR PINS, OVAL WOOD DISHES AND FOR 
GENERAL WOOD WORK. 


Make your home-coming 
as late as you please from 
party, ball, or theatre and 
you will find your boudoir 
or bed-chamber delightfully 
warm and “comfy” to talk 
things over with your guest 
if the home is Steam or 
Hot-Water heated and 
ventilated by 


MERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS Common hospitality demands a warm home. 


Heart confidences—“the pearls of friendship”— are born only where 
there is warmth and coziness. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN a speet 
Radiators help so greatly to give a home its greatest charm—perfect 

freedom day and night to enjoy every nook and corner of it, no matter 
how blizzardy the weather. IDEAL Boilers circulate their soft 
warmth for hours after the fire in the boiler has been banked for the 
night, and the house is kept cozy for the rising time and breakfast hour 
on the single charge of coal put in the evening before. 


Invented and Built By 
THE DEFIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
DEFIANCE, OHIO 


SONNY 


¥ 


ADVANTAGE 10: Burning coal liberates certain gases which burn readily and 
make intense heat if permitted to “take fire.” —The chambers (and the flues opening 
out of these spaces) are so arranged in IDEAL Boilers that 
they bring in the exact amount of air required 
for completely burning these gases as fast as 
freed from the coal. There can be no “undi- 
gested” coal—every ounce of fuel is made to 
yield its utmost heat—none of its heat-making 


=< ‘power is wasted up the chimney. 
A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 


ft. of 32in. AMERICAN Radia- Don’t delay investigating this well-paying permanent 
tors, costing the owner $195, were = - é : : 

eS EPRRTOE Wales Heat thiscstage: co cea with its marked fuel, labor, and repair savings, 
eee ida can be bought esides the greater comfort, health protection, cleanli- 


of any reputable, competent Fitter. ness, safety,and durability. Prices are now most favorable 
This did not include cost of labor, 7 5 xh F 4 
pipe, valves, freight, etc., which in- The booklet “Ideal Heating Investments” is the biggest 
stallation is extra and varies accord- thing in money-saving facts that any property-owner can read. 
ing to climatic and other conditions. Free. Send for it NOW. 


Public Showrooms AMERICAN R AD JATOR COMP AN Write Dept. 6 


all large cities Chicago 


Os Os obs abs os os Os Os os os ole ale ols ols os ake ole ake ae igs os fs as cs 


You Who Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 
Pay This book tells how to 8 


e select the home Refrig= 
i h e B 1 ] ] S erator, how to know the 
poor from the good, how 


to keep down ice bills, 


4 i how to keep a Refriger= 

will find ator sanitary and sweet 
Economy ina —lots of eininzis you 
“Perfect” Heater should know before buy- 


ing ANY Refrigerator. 

Th , He also core cu about the 
i “Monroe,’’ the Refrigerator 

a S diicrenec in coal with inner walls made in 
bills will pay for a} one piece each: mnbreae: 

ih MN able, White Porcelain Ware 

e oe Pee gad ee poe Wi and Bony, : ee ey 
nable you to give abDso- | glazed, with every corner Always sold 

lute comfort to your| ome te “the “Mon. @ DIRECT and at 

family. roe ig as easy to keep clean Factory Prices. Cash 


— ) as a china bowl. or monthly payments. 
Richardson & Bagnton Ca.'s. 7 
“Perfect” wittcti2 Heaters 


s 
i i i Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
es Bae Hatters a0 eae) IIS ONG Fee er Hee cvarticles of food collect and breed countless 


heated, fresh air and keep amore uniformtemperature | germs. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
i : ief i traceable cause. : 

day and night aE less cost than yy other heaters. He Ny oOo ean be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 

There are more buildings, both public and private, | instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water 

heated by Richardson & Boynton Co.’s systems than It’s like Af hE ILD for the “Monroe” 1s really 

‘ . orcelain dish 1ns} z 

any other make in this country. pothe high death rate among children in. the Euromer mone 
If you would know why Richardson & Boynton Co.’s could be greatly mednced yy cre ont’ Refrigerator was us 

Heaters give three times more heat at less fuel every home where there are 8. : 

expense than aay, other, write for our latest, phe The ‘“Monroe”’ installed in the best fats aoe tp large majority 

‘Truth About Heating 7’ We send it free on request. Pied oy pe BEST Wanieshin the United States. The largest and 


i S itals it exclusively. The health of the whole family 
ichardson & 0 nton 0 ee by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 
S “When you have carefully read the book and know allabout Home 
ESTABLISHED 18637 Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will reales how important 
Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus it is to select carefully. Please write for book today. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON] Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station P, Cincinnati, 0. 
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By Grocers Everywheret 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Three New Instructive Books 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Concrete Pottery and Garden 


Furniture 


BY RALPH C. DAVISON 


12mo, 5% x 7% inches, 196 pages, 140 illustrations. 


and explained in detail in a most practical manner the various methods of casting concrete in ornamental 


T= work should appeal strongly to all those interested in ornamental concrete, as the author has taken up 
The titles of the thirteen chapters which this book contains will give a general idea of the broad 


shapes. 
character of the work. They are entitled : 


L, Making Wire Forms and Frames; II., Covering the Wire Frames and Modeling the Cement Mortar into Form ; 
Il[., Plaster Molds for Simple Forms ; 
Objects Having Curved Outlines ; 
and Modeling—An Egyptian Vase; vie 
Colored Cements and Methods Used for Producing Designs 
Selection of Aggregates; IX., Wooden 
Molds—Ornamental Flower Pots Modeled by Hand and Inlaid 
with Colored Tile; X., Concrete Pedestals; XI., 
Benches ; XII., Concrete Fences ; 
cluding Tools, Waterproofing and Reinforcing. 

The first two chapters explain a most unique and original 
method of working pottery whick has been developed by the 
The chapter on color work alone is worth many times 
the cost of the book, inasmuch as there is little known on this 
subject, and there is a large and growing demand for this 
The author has taken for granted that the 
reader knows nothing whatever about the material and has 
step in the various operations 
These directions have been supplemented with half-tones and line illustrations which are so clear that no one can misunderstand them. The 


with Same; VIIL., 


NOTCH TO PREVENT 
END PLAY 


author, 


class of work. 


throughout in detail. 


explained each progressive 


Price, $1 50 Postpaid 


A most attractive book. The only work issued on the subject 


IV., Plaster Molds for 
V., ’ Combination of Casting 
Glue Molds; VII., 


Concrete 


XIII,’ Miscellaneous, In- 


amateur craftsman who has been working in clay will especially appreciate the adaptability of concrete for pottery work, inasmuch as it is a cold process throughout, 


thus doing away with the necessity of kiln firing, which is necessary with the former material. 


The book is well gotten up, and is printed on heavy glazed paper 


and abounds in handsome illustrations acute ncaa which clearly show the unlimited possibilities of ornamentation in concrete. 


Handy Man’s Workshop | The Scientific American 


and Laboratory 
Compiled and Edited by A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6x 8% inches, 467 pages, 370 illustrations 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


A Collection of Ideas and Suggestions for the Practical 
Man 


VERY practical mechanic, whether amateur or professional, has been con- 
BH fronted many times with unexpected situations calling for the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity. The resourceful man who has met an issue of 

this sort successfully seldom, if ever, is adverse to making public his methods of 
procedure. After all, he has little to gain by keeping the matter to himself and, 
appreciating the advice of other practical men in the same line of work, he is only 
too glad to contribute his own suggestions to the general fund of information. 

About a year ago it was decided to open a department in the Scientific Amer- 
ican devoted to the interests of the handy man. There was an almost immediate 
response. # Hundreds of valuable suggestions poured in from every part of this 
country and from abroad as well. Not only amateur mechanics, but profes- 
sional men, as well, were eager to recount their experiences in emergencies and 
offer useful bits of information, ingenious ideas, wrinkles or ‘“‘kinks’”’ as they 
are called. Aside from these, many valuable contributions came from men in 
other walks of life—resourceful men, who showed their aptness at dving things 
about the house, in the garden, on the farm. The electrician and the man in 
the physics and chemical laboratory furnished another tributary to the flood 
of ideas. Automobiles, motor cycles, motor boats and the like frequently call 
for a display of ingenuity among a class of men who otherwise would never 
touch a tool. These also contributed a large share of suggestions that poured 
in upon us. It was apparent from the outset that the Handy Man’s Workshop 
Department in the Scientific American would be utterly inadequate for so 
large a volume of material; but rather than reject any really useful ideas for 
lack of space, we have collected the worthier suggestions, which we present in 
the present volume. They have all been classified and arranged in nine 
chapters, under the following headings : 

I., Fitting up a Workshop; II., Shop Kinks; III., The Soldering of Metals 
and the Preparation of Solders and Soldering Agents; IV., The Handy Man in 
the Factory; V., The Handy Man’s Experimental Laboratory ; VI., The Handy 
Man’s Electrical Laboratory ; VII., The Handy Man about the House; VIIL., 
The Handy Sportsman; IX., Model Toy Flying Machines. 


Boy at School 
By A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6 x 8% inches, 338 pages, 314 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


An ideal Book for Boys and Particularly so for the 
Holidays 


HIS book is a sequel to “‘The Scientific American Boy,” many thousand 
aL copies of which have been sold, and has proven very popular witn the 

boys. The main object of the book is to instruct how to build various 
devices and apparatus, particularly for outdoor use. The construction of the 
apparatus which is fully within the scope of the average boy, is fully 
described and the instructions are interwoven in a story, a feature which has 
assisted in making ‘‘ The Scientific American Boy”’ so popular and interesting to 
the boy. 

It takes up the story of “Bill” and several of his companions at boarding 
school. They form a mysterious Egyptian society, whose object is to emulate 
the resourcefulness of the ancients. Their Chief Astrologer and Priest of the 
Sacred Scarabeus is gifted with unusual powers, but his magic is explained so 
that others can copy it. Under the directions of the Chief Engineer, dams, 
bridges and canal-locks are constructed. The Chief Admiral and Naval Con- 
structor builds many types of boats, some of which are entirely new. The 
Chief Craftsman and the Chief Artist also have their parts in the work done 
by the Society, over which Pharaoh and his Grand Vizier have charge. Follow- 
ing is a list of the chapters : 

Chapter I., Initiation ; Chapter II., Building a Dam; Chapter III., The Skiff; 
Chapter IV., ” The Lake "House ; Chapter Wes A Midnight Surprise; Chapter VI., 
The Modern ‘Order of Ancient Engineers ; Chapter VIL, A “Pedal Paddle-Boat’’; 
Chapter VIII, Surveying ; Chapter xe Sounding the Lake ; Chapter Se 
Signaling Systems ; Chapter XI., The Howe Truss Bridge ; Chapter XII., The 
Seismograph ; Chapter XIII., The Canal Lock ; Chapter XIV., Hunting with a 
Camera ; Chapter XV., The ‘Gliding Machine ; ” Chapter XVI., Camping Ideas; 
Chapter XVIL, The Haunted House ; Chapter XVII, Sun-Dials and Clepsydras ; 
Chapter XIX., "The Fish-tail Boat; Chapter XX., Kite Photography ; Chapter 
XXL, Water-Kites and Current Sailing ; Chapter XXII., The Wooden Canoe; 
Chapter XXIII., The Bicycle Sled; Chapter XXIV., Magic; Chapter XXV.. 
The Sailboat ; Chapter XXVI., Water Sports, and ‘Chapter XXVII., Geyser 
Fountain. 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 


361 Broadway, New York 


February, 1910 
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i HIS chair is large and 
i roomy and it has a per- 
| sonality of its own. It is 34 
| inches wide across the back, 
| and 40 inches high. The arms 
| are 52 inches wide. Height 
| of back from seat 272 inches. 
| A strongly made and easy 
lounging or reading chair. The 


|| kind you want to sit in as 


soon as you see it. Finished 
in shellac, or stained any 


color desired, for which allow 
us three or four days’ time. 
|| Fitted with seat and back 
cushions of cretonne. Price, 
including cushions, $18.00. 
We will pay the freight to any 
point this side of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


| The Wanamaker Catalog 
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THE “OLD POINT COMFORT” REED ARM CHAIR, No. 3523 


is now ready, A postai card request will bring your copy 
to you. Ask for samples also, if you wish them. 


This big book is more than a catalog, more than a list |) 
of goods and prices. It gives the Best Ideas—the last | 
words cf Fashion—from New York, Philadelphia and Paris. 
Each -page fairly breathes Style-suggestions of value to 
you, and all the goods are dependable. Every offering 
is “on honor.’’ | 


The contents of this catalog are not confined to wearing 


apparel for Women and Children, but include also full |) 
lines cf Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Underwear, etc. — |//j 
The catalog also includes Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Furn- i 


iture, Glassware, China, Japanese Goods, Sporting Goods, 
Lamps, Sewing Machines, General Housefurnishings, etc. 


We ship goods all over the world, and each shipment 
must arrive safely, and must prove satisfactory—or else 
we want it back, at our expense. 


Just write us, ‘‘Please send Catalog No. 8.’’ | 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York | 


$4444-444444444444444444+ 
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Sample and 
Circular 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 
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A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


tt tttetet ttt ttttttt+ 


keeps out dampness. 


VERTICAL SECYION, 
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CROS2-8ECTION THROUGH FLOOR, 


: 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St. NEW YORK CITY 


Penns ee Seen oy 


{] When the light- 


ing fixture is d-- } 
signed to follow 7 
the lines of s me 4 


old Dutch lamp— 
but to use the more 
convenient illumi- 
nant, electricity— 
besides furnishing 
light for a Flemish 
or Dutch room, it 
becomes an appro- 
priate and artistic 
addition to its 
other decorations.”’ 


The Enos Company 
Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
Office and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and 16th ST. 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST 37th ST. 
NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE: 519 North Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO : 334 Sutter Street 
TORONTO ; 94 King Street, West 
PITTSBURGH The Norton Co., Century Building 
CHICAGO :W. K. Cowan Co., 203 Michigan Blvd. 2) 
SPOKANE: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. Pract] \ ame, 
SEATTLE: Cox & Gleason Co., 1914 2nd Ave. 1 
Sr. Louis: N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
BosTON : H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park St. 
PORTLAND: J. C. English Co., 128 Park St. Vero’ 
BIRMINGHAM ©: R. W. Knight & Co. 
LOS ANGELES . Brooks Decorating Co., 696S. Alvarado St 


H. B. RUSSELL, Architect, Boston 


For the outside walls of Plaster, Concrete or 
Cement Houses 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 


preserves the texture, prevents any dampness from 
working inside, and produces a uniformity of color. 
Petrifax Coating is manufactured from a mineral base, 
ground as fine as modern machinery will allow. This 
base is carried into the pores of the concrete, plaster or ce- 
ment by a volatile liquid, which readily evaporates, leav- 
ing a hard surface which will not crack, chip or peel off. 


Write for Catalogue and Samples. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
105 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


Haphazard Planting is 
Unsatisfactory 


Have your work plannec by a Landscape 
Se Artist. We make planting plans for our 
“Zeus. customers without charge and can add di- 
. stinctive beauty to your home grounds. 
Weare growers of all kinds of Hardy 
* ox, Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Bulbs and can 
yi supply you with anything you may want. 
Catalog and particulars on request. 


A. F. BOERNER, Nurseryman 


29 North Street, - CEDARBUR&G. WIS. 


GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 ccnis 


1 package Astor Giant Comet, mixed, Sc. 
1 package Tall Zinnia, mixed,. . - . 9¢ 
1 packnge Candytuft, mixed, - . + + OCs 
1 package Petunia, fine, mixed, . . . Oc. 
1 ;nucknge Mignonette. sweet, . - - + 9c: 
1 package Poppy, double mixed, . . . 9c 
1 package Coreopsis, mixed, . + « - be. 
1 package Phlox Drummond, mixed, . 

1 Pansy. mixed S Had 

1 


zsuge Bachelor Buttons, . 
The above ten packages S 1 
together with our hands« q 
catalogue for 1910. With the above 

= certific ro 
with $1 yo 


Ab dk 
Marblehead, Mass. 


tion we will encl 


s. Ifr 
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Our line comprises the 
finest and most complete 
designs of high-class clocks 
on the market. Our move- 
ments are superior in 
nearly every detail and 
the purchaser is assured 
that he can buy the best 
by ordering a “Waltham.” 


Advance Exhibit 
of Spring and Summer Styles 


To those who take personal pride and pleasure in the 
furnishing of their summer homes, cur Advanced Showing of 
Spring and Summer Styles offers exceptional opportunity for 
choice selections at attractive prices. 


We will soon have 
ready for delivery, our new 
Chiming Movement which 
chimes either Westmin- 
ster, Whittington or St. 
Michaels. 


Our “Willard” or Banjo 
Clock is a model of perfec- 
tion and appeals to those 
who desire a first-class 
article in every respect. 


Enamel suites in soft colors, also enamel and gold, repro- 
ducing French Period designs, inimitable in distinctive beauty 
and elegance of workmanship. 

Inspection of our New Decorative Fabrics is equally 
interesting and makes possible artistic results even at a most 
modest expenditure. 

Visitors incur no obligation to purchase and comparison 
of prices with the best values obtainable elsewhere is particu- 
larly invited. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


a3-47WeEsT 23°9T.  24-28West 24"St. 


If your local dealer does 
not sell our line, send direct 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Waltham Clock Company 


Waltham, Mass. 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’? Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


4to. 11x13% inches. Illuminated Cover 
and 275 Illustrations. 306 Pages. 


Price, $10.00 


A sumptuous book, dealing 
with some of the most stately 
houses and charming gardens 
in America. ‘The illustrations are in 
nearly all cases made from original 
photographs, and are beautifully printed 
on double coated paper. Attractively 
bound. The book will prove one of 
the most interesting books of the year 
and will fill the wants of those who 
desire to purchase a luxurious book 
on our American Homes. 


Hunn & Company 


Publishers of ‘*Scientific American’” 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ereen Competition for 1910 


iMieeiGarecen in Your Town 


45)HE publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 
ss) nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 
For the first - $50.00 Romine tama: = ol5.00 
For the second $25.00 _ For the fourth $10.00 


Conditions 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 
1 A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 
Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan bya number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 
& Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 
Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. 
Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 
Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 
The garden competition closes September 15, 1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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Grex Grass 
Furniture 


is nature’s own product, 
combined economically 
and substantially with 
artistic, high-class work- 
manship. 


CREEN or BROWN 


Made in over 400 original designs. 
Carried by all best furniture shops. 
Ask to see ‘‘Crex-East”’ cushions. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 
PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

Glendale, Long Island 


Design No. 405—Book No. 3 


ARE YOU A PROSPECTIVE 


SPRING BUILDER ? 
You Need Our Books 


THEY'RE FILLED WITH PRACTICAL 
IDEAS AND MONEY-SAVING PLANS 
No. 1. 25 Residences, cost $1,500 to $5,000... $ .50 
No. 2. 25 Residences, cost $5,000 to $20,000,..... 1.00 
INoNSa2arConcretemResidencess 2h cuelecescesses 1.00 
Books Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price 
Arthur G. Lindley Co., Architects 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


WE ENTER LARGE COMPETITIONS 
FOR ANY TYPE BUILDING 


fe a } , 
“THE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 


is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 


Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 


Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also_ makes _ brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price 
Liberal Terms 


Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Crex Furniture is quite new but has 
become decidedly popular for furnishing 

Crex Rooms’’ or carrying out a har- 
monious arrangement of odd pieces. It 
adds tone and charm to the surroundings 
on account of its distinctiveness. 
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soda crackers when and 


where you will, there is 
only one way by which 
you can absolutely depend 
on their freshness and 


goodness,and that is to say 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold in bulk) 


EPICURES AND PHYSICIANS 


alike draw a distinct line between the ordinary market variety and 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Epicures, because they have learned that 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit is invariably thin- 
skinned, solid and juice-laden, with a flavor 
and appetizing influence never to be had in 
the ordinary. 

Physicians, because they have found that only 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit can be depended 
upon to impart to an effective degree the 
grape fruit properties so beneficial to persons 
of acid natures, especially sufferers from 
rheumatism and gout. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit morning 
and evening to correct the most 
obdurate acid system. 


Only in one place in the world has grape 
fruit culture been developed to its highest 
state and that is in the ATWOOD Grove, 
at Manavista, Florida, where 250 acres 
are devoted to its scientific cultivation, at an 
initial expenditure of over a quarter million 
dollars. 


According to the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, citric acid, as found in grape fruit, 
“combines with certain bases and the resulting combinations in turn are transformed into 


jiwood 


GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY. 


carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid urine alkaline.’’ 
NO OTHER FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF GRAPE FRUI1 
NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IS THE EQUAL OF THE ATWOOD 


All genuine ATWOOD grape fruit is wrapped inthe ATWOOD trade 
mark wrapper. Standard b3x of 54 or 64 or 80, according to size, six dollars. 


We co not fill retail orders. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. A‘wood, Pres. 


Buy it by th2 Box—it keeps for weeks and grows better. 
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A Notable Home 


The unigue and interesting house built for Arthur 
Steinbach, at Asbury Park, New Jersey, is the opening 
subject of the March issue. It is constructed of con- 
crete, and is one of the most delightful on the Jersey 
shore. Barr Ferree has prepared an excellent article 
on this fine house, which is profusely illustrated with 


many handsome engravings. 


Heating the Orchard 


This is a very timely article for the early spring. The 
subject of heating the orchard and the means of pro- 
viding stoves for such a purpose as occasion may re- 
quire to protect fruit trees from an early frost, is ade- 
quately prepared by W. Frank McClure. 


Trimming Trees 


Another timely paper is the one on trimming street 
and lawn trees, contributed by E. P. Powell, who is 
too well known to need any further comment as to his 
ability in giving accurate information on this subject. 


Furnishing the Flat 


The third paper on Furnishing the Flat, by the well 
known writer Lillian Hamilton French, will be devoted 
to the dining room. No one is better able to tell one 
what to do and what not to do in the furnishing of the 
various rooms of a flat than Miss French, for the 
reason that she has given much thought to the subject, 
and has had wide experience in this kind of work. The 
first paper on Furnishing the Flat was devoted to the 
hall, and appeared in the January number of AMERI- 
CAN Homes AND GARDENS. The second paper on the 
drawing room is published in the current issue. 


Water Gardens 


What could be more beautiful or delightful to the eye, 
at this season of the year, than a study of the hand- 
some illustrations of the water gardens of California? 
Kate Greenleaf Locke, the author of this article, who 
has spent most of her life among the gardens of Cali- 
fornia, knows something of the beauty of these delight- 
ful enclosures, and has prepared a very interesting 
paper on the subject. 
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A Concrete House 


A concrete house is well described by Robert Prescott. 
It is the home of an architect and is constructed of 
reinforced concrete, and shingles for the exterior of 
the building, and from plans prepared by the owner. 
The article is illustrated by exterior and interior views. 


Forcing Bed and Storage Pit 


Richard Maxwell Winans has furnished an article on 
the combined forcing bed and storage pit. He not 
only tells how a forcing bed can be constructed, but 
he also shows it by illustration. This is a very sea- 
sonable subject, and will be helpful to those interested 
in the forcing of vegetables under glass. 


“Kenmore” 


The historic mansions of the Rappahannock River, 
are always interesting to the lovers of the Washing- 
tonian period. “Kenmore” is particularly interest- 
ing for the reason that it was built by Col. Fielding 
Lewis, who took his bride, Betty Washington, a sister 
of George Washington, to this house at the time of 
his marriage. Edith Dabney Tunis has written an 
excellent paper on this old house, which is profusely 
illustrated, and showing many of the old family por- 
traits and antigue furniture, which are still maintained 
in this splendid mansion. 


The Prize Gardens 


The gardens which were awarded the fourth and fifth 
prizes in the Garden Competition, recently conducted 
by AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS are one of the 
features of the number. The fourth garden prize 
was won by Mrs. Anna H. Condict, of Essex Fells, 
New Jersey, while the fifth was won by Edward H. 
Payson, of Lexington, Mass. These two gardens 
were planned and built by the owners, who have pre- 
pared interesting papers on the subject, which will be 
helpful to those contemplating the beautifying of their 
home grounds. 


A Summer Home 


Francis Durando Nichols in an illustrated article, tells 
of the beauties of an abode at Kennebuckport, Maine. 
It is an interesting house, well worth knowing some- 
thing about, for it was built for a summer home, and 
the details will be of value to those who are going to 
build or who have one in the course of construction. 
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Farrs New Catalogue 


Describing a wonderful col- 
lection of IRISES, PEONIES, 
and PHLOXES—everywhere 
acknowledged to be the most 
complete in this country—a 
quarter of a million Irises 
and Peonies, in upward of 
a thousand varieties, besides 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pop- 
pies, and all the essentials § 
of the Hardy Garden. 


A RETROSPECT 
A boy’s garden on a prairie farm 


out in Iowa which developed a pas- 
sionate love of ‘growing things.” 

Then the great city and its cares, 
with “a nameless longing,”’ till one 
day my doctor said: ‘‘Go back to 
the country and dig.” 

A final surrender and an utter 
abandonment to an absorbing pas- 
sion—a man’s garden that long 
since overflowed, out into the open 
fields, a glorious riot of color, an 
intoxication of delight. Peonies, 
Irises, Phloxes—I must have them 
all, and for ten years I have gathered 
them from all over the world. 

(To be continued next month) 
Tho new cetalogue is free to all who 
love hardy plants. Send tor It today if 
you have a garden, and are interested 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries 
809E Penn Street Reading, Pa. 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


With the coming of 1910, THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY has rounded out a century of business history. That means something 
in the hazardous business of fire insurance, for four out of every five companies organized 
in this country have either failed or retired. It means unshaken stability. The smoke 
of every great American conflagration has darkened the sky over the Hartford’s head. 
In San Francisco alone it paid ten millions. But emerging triumphant from the ordeals 
of 100 years, it enters its second century stronger than ever. 

Unshaken stability for a century is no mean heritage, but age is venerable only when 
adorned with honor. Honor implies more than honesty. It is the quality which impels an 
institution to meet every obligation, not only with promptness and exactness, but with 
fairness and a spirit of equity. That is the Hartford’s record in the past, its aim to-day 
and its ideal for the future. Its policies afford unsurpassed indemnity, and by co- 
operating with its patrons to lessen fire dangers, it offers continuous service. Its business, 
scattered among more than 15,000 communities throughout this great land, is the largest 
of any fire insurance company in America. Its agents are everywhere. 
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Bungalows and Homes 


Send 25 Cents for our new book 


“Twenty-Five Homes” 


showing photographs, floor plans 
and cost asconstructed. Complete 
working blue-prints and _ specifi- 
cations furnished at lowest cost. 
REE a eh ec eh ees 


Suburban Architectural Association 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 


Please mention ‘American Homes and Gardens”’ 


Insure in the Hartford 


For Garden Comfort and Garden Beauty, use our 


Olds English 


and other-——— 


Garden Seats 


Send for Catalogue of Many Designs 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRISTOL’S Indoor and Outdoor 
Recording Thermometers 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 


Recording Thermometers for Room tempera- 

tures and Recording Thermometers of Long 

Distance type make continuous records in- 

doors of atmospheric temperatures outdoors, 

Sensitive bulb being connected to Recording 

Instrument by Flexible Capillary Tubing. 
Write for illustrations. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


The Scientific American Boy 
By A.RUSSELL BOND. 320 pages, 340 illus. $2.00 postpaid 
A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 
paapens a large number of diversions which, aside from af- 
fording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. 
Complete practical instructions are given for building the vart- 
ous articles, such as scows. canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


} @It contains information of vital importance to the owner of every 

country home; tells about the danger from fire; it explains why insur- 

2 ff ance is not protection, and shows you that it cannot replace heirlooms, 
v4 ?_ relics, and things made dear by association. 


235 / @ It tells the various methods for protecting your beautiful home from 
/#{ fire, and it tells how for a small sum ranging from $1,50 to $12.00 
f/ (depending upon the size, and the number of buildings) you now can 
secure absolute and perpetual fire protection. 
@ This book is written by Mr. Ralph M. Stuaffen, C.E., who has de- 
voted many years to this subject. It is yours for the asking. 


Goodson Electric & Mfg. Co., 80 Point St., Providence,R.I. 
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* 


“The CompleteHotel” y | Bungalows and Americ 


Hotel Ps 
Statler 


BUFFALO 


300 Rooms-300 Baths § 


“Modern in Construction. Le , Sa : ; 
Artistic in| Appointment. Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,800 
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: Complete aay Eames Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
: 3 3 2 English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
Circulating Ice Water teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
j to All Rooms to $10,000. These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


European Plan Exclusively 


AMERICAN 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 
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Monthly Comment 


Public Improvements in the Country 


It may be a bit staggering to those who 
have learned to contemplate nature in her 
most natural moods, and to love her, to 
be brought to realize that the country, 
like the town, is in need of betterment; 
yet nothing is more true than this, and the great wave of 
demand for improvements and betterments that is sweep- 
ing over the land has its zealous army of supporters in the 
rural regions. To such an extent is this true that in some 
districts there is scarce a foot of countryside that does not 
expose an “improved” surface to the, as yet, unimproved 
sky. 


To THE rural mind, and perhaps to some others, the 
question of public improvements offers no difficulties. You 
simply improve, and all sorts of beneficial results happen. 
There is the beneficent and fundamental effect of the im- 
provements themselves; there is the great proportionate in- 
crease in the valuation of your own property, an increase you 
first note in the swollen size of your own tax bills—but a 
mere detail; there is the additional attractiveness of the 
region for new settlers—who likewise help to increase valua- 
tions and hoist up taxes; there are advantages you offer to 
people who do not live in your community, pay no taxes, 
assume no part of your burdens—the people who go joy- 
ously skimming over your roads, raising perpetual dust and 
endangering the lives of your family and your stock. 


For public improvements in the country begin, as a rule, 
with the roads and end at precisely that point. The coun- 
try is as yet too unsettled for matters of general sanitation 
to be considered, and that perhaps is unnecessary; the road 
remains the prime theme for rural improvement. And the 
roads are the salvation of the country. They both take 
people into it and they permit them to come away from it 
—hboth blessings of very different kinds. A good road is a 
valuable asset to any community, and a beautiful road is a 
pearl beyond price, a prize of the first rank, a possession 
that sums up and embodies both profit and beauty. It is 
without doubt the most advantageous of all things rural 
made by man. 


UNLIKE plants and trees and shrubs, roads do not merely 
“orow’; they require to be made; they need to be scienti- 
fically made; they demand care and knowledge and atten- 
tion and imagination in their construction. If they are new 
roads they must be laid out with some regard to the rights 
of the property owners whose land is taken or by whose 
territory they pass. If they are old roads made over, 
the matter is one of positive delicacy, since the habits and 
customs of a hundred years—or less—are wedded to def- 
nite landmarks and all sorts of animosities may be aroused 
by well-intended advances. 


THE making of a road is begun with the engineer, and 
in many quarters is supposed to be completed with his en- 
gagement. A good road needs more than the services of 
a good engineer; it needs the imagination of the artist. 
All roads have a scenic and artistic value which is actually 


of more importance than their adherence to a straight line. 
They have, moreover, an aspect to-day that they will not 
have to-morrow or twenty years from now. ‘They have a 
relationship to the landscape that is really more important 
than serving as a gage for tax valuations. All these mat- 
ters enter into the construction and determination of a road 
in a manner quite as important as the structure of the road- 
bed and the question of repairs. Yet every one of these 
most important things is often overlooked in the construc- 
tion of a road. The simple truth is, the road must be 
designed with the care and the imagination that any work 
of art is designed with. Its design is infinitely more im- 
portant than its construction, because the latter can always 
be bettered; whereas if the former is neglected or faulty, a 
fundamental error has been committed for which there is 
no remedy. 


RuRAL public improvements, like everything else of im- 
portance, require to be carried out in a competent way by 
competent people. The man with an axe can clear a path 
through a forest, but he is clearly not the one to carry out 
the construction of a modern road. The proof of com- 
petency is the attainment of competent results. Local im- 
provements everywhere throughout the United States are 
in the hands of local bodies, the constituent members of 
which have been lifted into office without any regard to 
their competency for carrying out rational schemes of public 
betterments. Having always managed their communities 
in everything else, why not in the making of roads? Yet 
there is no phase of country life that so urgently calls for 
the services of the specialist. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he is not only needed, but is needed at once in at least 
a million places. And needed very greatly. 


IF PUBLIC improvements in the country sometimes fail 
by reason of the incompetency of the persons who assume 
to carry them out, there is another group of betterments 
coming directly within the purview of the owners own 
rights, which he himself can perfect and which constitute, 
in most cases, the most notable contribution of all to rural 
improvements. ‘These are the individual betterments that 
one carries out on one’s own property. Most private prop- 
erty improvements are made with a view to the owner’s own 
advantage, and they are apt to be of a personal character, 
that is, not related to the betterments of one’s neighbors 
and having a distinctly personal and individual character. 
This, however, is no detriment. There is no finer public 
improvement, so far as roads are concerned, than a succes- 
sion of handsome places handsomely treated, developed, 
planted and arranged on their border lines. Nor, indeed, 
does a place need to be handsome or gaudy to contribute 
its quota to the public betterment, for a succession of small 
places, artistically treated, are as much a contribution to 
public art as the most grandiose of estates. And the per- 
sonal note in this private work is often of a greater value 
than the more uniform undertaking carried out with rod 
and line. At all events the border line of a property is the 
precise spot where the individual owner may make his per- 
sonal contribution to the vexing question of public improve- 
ments in the country, 
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Notable American Homes 


By Barr Ferree 


“Hill Stead,” the Estate of Alfred Atmore Pope, Esg., 


Farmington, Conn. 


MODERN house at Farmington is so much 
of an anomaly as to be quite unthinkable, 
did it not actually exist. The fine, old- 
time character of this quaint old town is 
of so penetrating a quality that, it would 
seem, even the new buildings must be per- 
meated with it. But strongly developed 

as this quality is here, it is obviously impossible to retain it 

to-day unless one builds in the old way, steeps oneself in the 
old traditions, and conforms, as far as modern necessities 
permit, with the old ideas. It is, of course, not impossible 
to do this, but it may be frankly said at the outset that it 
has seldom been so well done as Messrs. McKim, Mead & 

White, the architects of Mr. Pope’s fine house, have real- 

ized here, supplemented with the zealous assistance of Miss 


Pope, to whom much of the interior treatment is due. And 
now that the house has been built, the grounds laid out and 
planted, the whole estate brought to a fine condition of 
flourishing maturity, it is easy to see the leading factors 
that, in the creation of this beautiful house and grounds, 
dominated the ideas of the owner and his architects. It 
is not necessary to set them down in order of importance, 
but it is very apparent that here were considered comfort 
and convenience, ampleness of size, a feeling for the past, 
a love of fitness, and a regard for quiet in design that was 
content with agreeableness of result without any appeal to 
over-elaboration. 

That the house is of a type generally called ‘‘Colonial” 
goes without saying; yet, as a matter of fact, its prototypes 
are rather the farmhouses of the early Nineteenth Century 


It is precisely the kind of house one would naturally Jook for in Farmington 
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The summer house in the garden The walk into the garden 


than the true Colonial period, historically speaking. Mere suitability to the requirements put upon the structure. To 
epochs of style, however, are comparatively unimportant sum up, therefore, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Pope’s 
compared with the appropriateness of the design and its house is precisely the kind of a house one would naturally 


of old-fashioned flowers growing with the brilliant luxuriance of plants that spare nothing in their blooming 
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look for in Farmington, and, admirably suited to the lo- 
cality in a general way, it is especially suited to the particu- 
lar place, the precise spot on which it is erected. 

The house is actually much larger than any single pho- 
tograph is apt to suggest; for in addition to the dwelling 
the ample back buildings are connected with shed, carriage 
house and stable, all of which can be reached under cover, 
a convenience by no means to be despised in a cold New 
England winter. ‘This group of buildings is, therefore, an 
extensive one, and as each part is ample in size in itself, the 
whole series covers a good deal of ground. Of land, how- 
ever, there is an abundance, the estate comprising about two 
hundred and fifty acres. The house stands on an elevated 
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a slender railing, meets the steeper slope of the house roof, 
which is pierced by three dormers, the middle one being the 
largest, and having a triple light. The roof is shingled, the 
house walls boarded; the piers of the porch square and 
panelled, and its cemented floor but two steps above the 
ground. The motif of the piers—a plain recessed panel in 
each face—appears again and again in every part—on the 
house angles, on the bay window, on the lesser piers of the 
wing porches; nothing could be simpler, yet it is the leading 
detail-motif in the whole design. 

As originally built the house was symmetrical in design, 
with identical wings, one on each side of the centre struc- 
ture. They were provided with great sloping roofs that 


The hall is of the old type, and is a rectangular passage through the centre of the house 


plateau; behind it rise a range of hills; below it, the land 
slopes gradually down to the town. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, we have here a 
fine old time farm house; not a reproduction, not a duplica- 
tion of another building, not a grouping together of various 
parts from various structures; but a quiet harmonious de- 
sign, worked out in the style of its period, with detailing of 
the most careful kind, a house that is at once scholarly and 
refined, modern and old. Entirely consistent in all its parts, 
it has the fine character of the old house, and all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a new one. 

There is a great central building, rising in generous di- 
mensions behind a porch whose ceiling is above the windows 
of the second story. Its sloping roof, partly hidden behind 


came down to the porch eaves in front, but which at the back 
were stopped above the windows of the second story. This 
structure still remains, but the porch on the left has been 
enclosed and now forms a part of the new library added to 
that side of the house. It has a bay window similar to the 
older one built beneath the great portico, an arrangement 
that adds to the symmetry of the main front, although the 
parts are actually irregular. Everywhere there is ample 
wall spacing, with large rectangular windows, broad sloping 
roofs and completely restrained detailing. A very minute 
detail is the exposure of the nail heads in applying the outer 
sheathing. ‘The house is painted white, with green blinds. 
The interior plan presents no points of complexity. The 
rooms are large and square and offer a direct relationship 
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The spacious dining-room is finished and furnished with the old-time character of the house 
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with the exterior. While there has been no effort to pro- 
vide only furnishings that correspond with the period of 
the house, there is much old furniture in it, and the prop- 
erties of historical relationship are observed much more 
closely than is usual in the modern house of old-time char- 
acter. This is especially noticeable in the wall coverings and 
the carpets. The latter are, for the most part, in soft 
tints of brown, and were made to order from old-time de- 
signs. [he wall-papers are quite as distinctive in their 
patterns. In the hall is a block pattern of genuinely an- 
tique design, while the “‘parlor-bedroom,” on the first floor, 
has a paper printed in England expressly for it, from re- 
touched wood blocks seventy years old. 
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reaches across the rear of the house, with windows on the 
north and south ends. Two great beams cross the ceiling, 
dividing its plain surface into three panel areas, of which 
the most central is much the largest. A handsome bronze 
chandelier depends from each beam. ‘The woodwork is 
grained in the old-fashioned style. The walls above the 
wainscot are hung with a brown paper containing a very 
slight figure. There are bronze wall-lights of antique pat- 
tern, and the furniture is fine and old—chairs, tables, side- 
board, serving table, china closet, the latter thronged with 
a rich collection of beautiful pieces. The furniture covering 
is black figured haircloth, and the window curtains are of 
soft brown velvet with white sash curtains. ‘The carpet is 
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The upper hall contains a rich collection of old furniture 


The hall conforms to the old type, and is a rectangular 
passage running through the centre of the house. On one 
side are the stairs, a simple straight flight that rises to the 
second floor without turns. ‘The balusters are plain, square 
uprights without ornaments, surmounted with a polished 
rail. The woodwork here is pine, treated in “old bone,” 
a blending of colors and a final glazing of the surface that 
have yielded results of remarkable beauty of finish, almost 
approaching the transparency of Japanese lacquer. The 
wall-paper is in shades of brown on a white ground. Tables, 
davenports and chairs of the old days furnish the hall, and 
on the ascending wall of the stairs is a fine collection of en- 
gravings and prints. 

The dining-room is at the farther end of the hall, and 


in shades of red brown. The mantel is wood, and the fre- 
place has a polished marble border with brass facings and 
brass andirons and fender. The paintings on the walls are, 
of course, modern, and are a part of the collection of mas- 
terpleces accumulated by the owner of this beautiful house. 

The whole of the front portion of the house is about 
equally divided between public and personal rooms. The 
former comprise the suite of drawing-rooms on the right 
of the hall; the latter an even larger suite of libraries on 
the left. The drawing-rooms differ in size and shape, and 
are L-shaped, in plan. The wall-paper is striped in two 
tones of olive, with a narrow festooned border, above the 
simple wood base, treated, like all the woodwork of the 
room, with ‘“‘old bone.” ‘The carpet is green, with touches 
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A bedroom with antique furniture 


of red and blue. The window curtains, which are de- 
signed with a valence, are rose silk damask with white sash 
curtains. Both series are held back by cords fastened to 
buttons or ornaments in pearl and clear glass; those of the 
sash curtains are smaller than those of the damask cur- 
tains. The bay window of the main drawing-room has 
built-in seats with cushions of olive velvet. The mantel is 
wood, with facings of mottled black marble and iron frame 
with brass trim and brass andirons and fender. ‘The fur- 
niture is, for the most part, of old type, but modern com- 
forts have not been overlooked, and a definite character of 
interest has been required of each piece that has gained en- 
trance to these rooms. Rose damask is the prevailing ma- 
terial for the coverings. The porcelain treasures here are 
of penetrating beauty, and the magnificent paintings are 
again modern masterpieces. 

Unlike many libraries in large houses, those of Mr. 
Pope’s are real libraries. That is to say, they are literary 
rooms devoted to literary purposes. The walls, for the most 
part, are lined with shelves from the floor to the ceiling, 
and they are thronged with the books of the 
book-lover and student. The bookish char- " 
acter does not cease with the book-lined — 
walls, for on the panelled surface around the 
fireplace are portraits of authors and rare 
old engravings that are favorite objects of 
study. The furnishings, as elsewhere, are 
entirely harmonious with the style of the 
house. ‘The color treatment is brown, with 
brown carpet, curtains in two tones of brown 
silk damask, and brown furniture coverings. 
The woodwork is grained in the old style, 
and is dull yellow in color. The library 
comprises a suite of three great rooms. The 
first, which opens directly from the hall, is 
the original library. Beyond it is the new 
library, a larger room recently added to the 
house. Still farther on, and on the extreme 
side of the house, is Col. Pope’s personal 
ofice. It is several steps below the other 
rooms, and is completely panelled in walnut. 
The carpet here is gray. There is a passage 
behind the stairs in the hall which leads to 
the “parlor-bedroom” on the first floor. The 
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unique character of its wall-paper has al- 
ready been mentioned: it is in stripes of 
white, with festoons in light colors. The 
side of the room containing the fireplace 
is completely panelled in wood, painted 
white, as is all the woodwork. ‘The man- 
tel is wood, with facings of mottled yellow 
marble and a lining of hammered iron; the 
fender and andirons are brass. There is a 
splendid old brass triple mirror above 
the mantel shelf. The window curtains, 
bed-hangings and furniture coverings are 
pink and white striped silk, the bed being 
a fine old four-poster, of which the house 
possesses an unusual number. A bathroom, 
which was added when the new library was 
built, makes this suite complete in itself. 

The charming old-time character which 
distinguishes the arrangement and furnish- 
ing of the first oor of the house is car- 
ried out with equal consistency in the 
second story. ‘The hall reproduces the 
dimensions of the first floor hall, and, like 
it, is papered with the block paper, and is 
abundantly furnished with a delightful col- 
lection of old-time tables and chairs. Even more marked 
is the character of the bedrooms. The utmost harmony 
prevails in their furnishings. That there is a marked in- 
dividuality and distinction in the different chambers may 
be pointed out without further comment; but the collection 
of old furniture arranged in them, delightful four-posters, 
the old-time dressing tables and bureaus, the chairs, the 
mirrors, the whole thing, is so well done and so beautifully 
carried out, that one hesitates to leave one room until a 
glimpse of a new attraction in the next draws one farther 
on, only to have one’s feelings stirred the more with each 
new and more successful chamber. 

The green bedroom has a green carpet with small red 
dots, all but invisible. 
a white trellis carried around bunches of green flowers. 
The fireplace has a blue marble band in its facing, and 


above the mantel is a fine mahogany mirror. The cur- 
tains and furniture covering is figured cretonne. 
The mulberry room is equally characteristic. The wall- 


paper has a lavender ground with a pattern of small dia- 


The “‘parlor-bedroom”’ of the ground floor 


The wall-paper is light blue, with, 
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The bed-hangings are 
As 


monds containing mulberry flowers. 
white; the curtains and furniture coverings cretonne. 
in all the bedrooms, most of the furniture is antique. 

The house is approached on the side, there being no 
driveway to the portico of the main front. Here is the 
carriage porch, an arcaded structure that leads out of a 
deep porch furnished as an outdoor dining-room. It is 
glazed in front, and connects with the dining-room and a 
passage that leads to the service rooms. Almost in face 
of this, but with an entrance not symmetrical with it, is the 
garden. It lies below the house on the hillside, and is 
enclosed with a wall of rough stone laid up without cement, 
affording a fine clambering place for vines and roses. This 
enclosure is not that of the garden itself of this great area, 
and has its own garden enclosure of hemlock. Entering 
the walled space, which is bordered without by evergreens, 
one descends by stone steps to a lower path of old brick, 
box-bordered, and thence to the hemlock hedge that bounds 
the garden. 

In the midst is set a summer house, with sides partly open 
and partly trellised. The main lines of the frame are 
painted white, the trellis is green. All around are beds of 
old-fashioned flowers, growing with the brilliant luxuriance 
of plants that spare nothing in their bloom, and which are 
planted in great masses. It is a charming place, and one 
of great simplicity. It scarce deserves the name of formal 
garden, for while the beds follow somewhat the shape and 
form of the great irregular octagon of the enclosure, it is 
rather that they may have definite form than a pattern of 
definite design. 

In one corner of the outer enclosure is a short flight of 
stone steps beneath a pergola covered with grape vines. 
Above, and without, is the conservatory, the path beside it 
being dahlia-bordered on the right and left, splendid lines 
of the most brilliant colors, blooming with quite audacious 
loveliness, and offering, apparently, an endless variety of 
shapes and colors. 

Both from this point and from the house the stable yard 
may be reached. The buildings here are new, the original 
stables having been destroyed by fire in the spring of 1908. 
They constitute a somewhat irregular group, most exten- 
sively developed on the rear. In face, as has been stated, 
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they adjoin and connect with the house. The garage is of 
stone, with wood gables, and forms a portion of the group 
to which the conservatory is attached. 

The summit of the hill on which the house is built was 
originally bare of trees. Some fine old monarchs of the 
forest now stand about the house and seemingly have al- 
ways done so. As a matter of fact, while the trees are 
necessarily old, their present position is quite as recent as 
that of the house, since they were all transported here by 
Mr. Pope when his house was built, and are now as sturdy 
and as flourishing as if they had never known another home. 

The house stands literally on a hill or knoll that slopes 
down grandly on all sides, but the house area is so broad 
and spacious that the dwelling is quite without that sense 
of aloofness that characterizes most hill-top buildings. 
There is a majestic outlook from the front porch. The 
green lawn dips down suddenly below the stone wall built 
exactly at the crown of the rise. Beyond are the tree tops 
of the lower valley, and far off the land rises again, with 
trees and fields so remote that the few houses are the 
merest dots in the distant landscape. Beyond are great 
broad hills, stretching away as far as the eye can see, from 
one side of the horizon to the other; rising up and off in 
ridge after ridge, until, literally, there is no more to see 
save the remotest outline against the sky. 

The outbuildings of this fine estate contribute a really 
notable group of structures. But their interest lies rather in 
their adaptation to ends, their convenience and accessibility, 
their sturdy walls and their simplicity than to architectural 
design. The buildings, as has been intimated, are close to 
the dwelling house, yet while no attempt has been made to 
conceal them, they are not visible from the front, and one 
hardly realizes their existence at any point of approach. 
This is an achievement of no mean order, for an extensive 
group of outbuildings is apt te occupy a distinct place in any 
general view of a country place, or else they are located at 
such a distance from the dwelling as to seem to be deprived 
of the convenience that comes with closeness of proximity. 
The outbuildings of Hill Stead are entirely modest, simply 
designed, direct and sturdy as those of an ancient farm- 
house; yet they are very modern, very compact, very com- 
plete and ample in every respect. 


The old-time garden below the house 
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The Revival 
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of Rag Rugs 


By Eliza Oliver 


NN THE widespread admiration for old 
household things, old furniture, old 
china, old pewter, old furnishings of 


every sort, it is quite natural to look for 
a revival of the rag rugs of the old time. 
Almost everything in the way of old fur- 
nishings has survived from the antique 
past of America except floor coverings. In the very nature 
of things these articles must be the rarest of all ancient 
survivals. The old chairs and tables were carried up into 
the attics; the old china and glass ware were thrust further 
and further back into the closets or hidden away where 
they would not be seen; but the old carpets and rugs were 
bundled forth joyously to the ash-heap or the bonfire, and 
a constant peril of moths gaily dispensed with and utterly 
destroyed with a veritable sense of housewifely care and 
thrift. 

I exaggerate, of course, when I hint at the total destruc- 
tion of such articles, for 
some have survived, and in 
some quiet old parts of the 
country these survivals have 
been fairly numerous. But 
taking old furnishings as a 
whole, it must be apparent 
to anyone who has given 
the matter some thought, 
that floor coverings are the 
rarest of all survivals. And 
not only is this true, but un- 
til very recent years there 
has been no adequate mod- 
ern substitute for these very 
important articles. ‘The 
housewife who has tried to 
find a floor covering to go 
with her old furniture— 
newly brought out from its 
hiding-place, retouched and 
repaired ‘“‘as good as new” 
—will, time and again, find 
nothing at all that either 
seems suitable or which in 
any way appears to be of 
the period of her tables and 
chairs. 

And, indeed, the problem 
is a hard one. No old room 
can be adequately repro- 
duced without its appropriate floor covering. The Orien- 
tal rug, even in its most modest pattern and most subdued 
colors, is manifestly inappropriate, since our ancestors made 
no use of such articles, ancient as their use in their own 
environment may be. The modern carpet, until very re- 
cently, is equally inadmissible to rooms that seek to retain 
the old-time atmosphere with any degree of accuracy. A 
real problem was presented here of more than usual com- 
plexity, a problem so difficult to solve, and so very general, 
that many a good room to-day which is filled with excellent 
old furniture, and which, while in every part giving evi- 
dence of thoughtful care for old-time atmosphere and feel- 
ing, is still imperfect and indeed unfinished with its in- 
congruous floor covering. No wonder, then, when old 
rugs and old pieces of carpets came to the light through 
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arduous research and much anxious seeking, that they were 
hailed at once as the long-lost missing-link in the modern 
reproductions of old furnishings. And no wonder, if you 
please, that the supply of genuine antiques of this sort was 
speedily exhausted. Many fragile articles have survived 
from the past, but while carpets and rugs cannot be classed 
as such, their material forbade their preservation and their 
rarity is very great. 

But the old-time rug having been recovered and its essen- 
tial place in house furnishing recognized, the next step was 
its reproduction as a modern article. This industry is now 
well developed, and every carpet store has its stock of 
modern rugs and carpets which either accurately reproduce 
known antique patterns, or which reproduce the old spirit 
in a new form that renders them admirably adapted to 
modern use in the most careful combination of old-time 
furnishings. 

Miss Adalaide Sprall has been most successful in this 
work, and has kindly loaned 
me photographs of her 
looms for reproduction, 
with this article. 

The reproduction of old 
rugs and carpets has not, 
however, been left to the 
carpet manufacturer. In- 
terest in this work having 
been aroused, fresh 
searches among the old 
houses and _ outbuildings 
were made, and not a few 
old-time looms have been 
recovered in the very lo- 
calities in which they were 
formerly utilized. And, be- 
ing discovered, it was but a 
step further to put them 
into use again, and restore 
the weavings of rugs and 
carpets to its former dig- 
nity of a household craft. 

The work done in this 
direction has been very 
widespread and immensely 
successful. Women who, 
but a few years ago, hardly 
knew there was such an art 
as rug weaving, are to-day 
turning out beautiful speci- 
mens of home-made rugs that have, many of them, all the 
merits of the antique rugs. For the old rugs were likewise 
home-made, and the modern worker needs but the old pat- 
terns to produce work of the same old spirit. 

The good people who tell about the triumphs of the 
home worker in this and in many similar directions, have 
much to say concerning the utilization of the time so em- 
ployed. They draw a picture, or attempt to draw it, of 
rural home life, in which the good housewife has lonely 
and unoccupied hours, with nothing to do and nothing 
to think about. And then they advance a still more allur- 
ing portrait of the craft worker, busily engaged in some 
domestic art that she will send to the shop and exchange for 
useful dollars. It is a beautiful picture and a fascinating 
one. And surely it is true; for is it not set down in the 
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books and magazines? Yet 
I have sometimes wondered 
if all this home industry is 
quite right. 

The women I _ know, 
and the women I have 
seen, have little time for 
work of this description 
or for concentrated ef- 
fort apart from the daily 
routine of ordinary house- 
hold effort. 

Far be it from me to 
decry the sacredness of 
that effort, for it is 
most righteous and neces- 
sary. 

But I do not believe that 
the average woman — I 
mean the woman of aver- 
age ability who has the 
average duties of every wo- 
man to perform—can find 
much time for this sort of 
work. Some do, undoubt- 
edly, and all praise is due 
them for what they accom- 
plish. 

Yet many women do find 
time for this work, and pro- 
duce beautiful results. 

It is fascinating work, 
too, and very absorbing. 

The story is told—and 
I believe it to be authen- 
tic—of a woman rug 
maker who had exhausted 
the supply of black she 
had on hand for a certain 
pattern. 

The work was nearly 
finished, but everything 
had been brought to a 
standstill. 

“Where are your bloom- 
ers?”’ inquired an interested 
neighbor. They were pro- 
duced with some protest, 
but they were finally re- 
duced to rags and put into 
the pattern. Even this sac- 
rifice was incomplete, and 
the work was again stopped. 
“What is the matter with 
your skirt?’ queried the 
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resourceful neighbor; and 
that, too, went into the rug. 
Contributions of this sort 
are not always needed, but 
the incident surely shows 
the extraordinary interest 
one may develop in this 
work. 

And meanwhile the fortu- 
nate possessor of these mod- 
ern home-made rugs has 
something to be envied 
for. 

They are good rugs, 
most of them; beautiful 
rugs, too, rugs to be 
prized and enjoyed. 

They are the kind of 
rugs we are glad to have. 

If there be women who 
have the time for this 
work, so much the better 
for us. 

They have an agreeable 
occupation of quite ab- 
sorbing interest, and we 
have the beautiful results 
of their labor. 

It is impossible to im- 
agine a more desirable re- 
sultant. 

The modern rag _ rug, 
woven at home, and repro- 
ducing either the old de- 
sign or the old spirit, has, 
then, a definite place in the 
household of to-day. Its 
real place is with old-time 
furniture and in old-time 
rooms; but as an agreeable 
and handsome floor cover- 
ing it has a place of its own 
that nothing else can take. 

An interesting aspect of 
the old revival is the fresh- 
ening of people’s thoughts 
as to floor coverings. It is 
something to know that 
any sort of a rug or carpet 
will not do for every place, 
and it is a useful thing 
that people should ponder 
on such matters and con- 
sider the relationship of 
the floor. 
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By Robert Prescott 


| The dining-room is finished in mahogany 


CGADAMENG x) HE residence of Mr. Craig is both a sum- 
omer =) mer and a winter home. It combines all 
the best features of modern building, in 
cluding attractive elevation of the gam- 
brel-roof type, and well-arranged floor 
plans. The house is thoroughly equipped 
with all the best modern appointments. 
The house stands on a knoll which rises up from the 
two roads which extend along both sides of the property. 
A sweeping roadway extends from the main entrance of 
the estate to the entrance porch placed at the front of the 
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house. Fine old trees which have been growing on this 
site for years form a very happy surrounding for this old 
Dutch Colonial house. 

The foundation is built of rock-faced stone, while the 
remainder of the building is constructed of wood; the ex- 
terior walls of the first story being covered with clapboards 
painted white, while the second and third story exterior 
walls are covered with shingles stained and finished in a 
soft gray color. The roof is also covered with shingles. 
The hall, which is reached from the entrance porch at the 
front of the house, is trimmed with cypress finished in a 


The living-porch is placed at the side of the house 


The hall has a brown-finished trim and a two-tone gray wall covering 
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Flemish brown, blending 
well with the two-toned 
grayish-brown wall cover- 
ing. The staircase is of 
ornamental character, and 
has yellow pine treads, 
with brown-stained risers 
and balustrades. To the 
right of the hall is built the 
living-room, which is also 
stained and finished in 
Flemish brown. It extends 
the entire depth of the 
house, and at the rear end 
of which is built a_bay- 
window furnished with a 
paneled seat. Opposite the 
entrance to the _living- 
room is built the fireplace, 
provided with _ buff-brick 
facings and hearth, and a 
paneled mantel. A panel 
wainscoting to the height of 
the mantel-shelf extends 
around the room, and is 
finished with a plate-rack. 
The wall space above the 
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plate-rack is covered with a 
Japanese wall-paper in two 


tones. The ceiling is 
beamed. 
French windows open 


from the living-room to the 
living-porch, which is built 
at the side of the house, 
thus insuring the privacy to 
the family which is so neces- 
sary in a country house. 
Opposite the living-room is 
built the  dining-room, 
which is finished in mahog- 
any. There is an open 
fireplace, provided with 
white brick facings and 
hearth, and a Colonial 
mantel. The reception- 
room, to the left of the en- 
trance, has a white painted 
trim, and walls covered with 
a white and gray paper. 
Messrs. Rossiter and 
Wright, of New York, 
were the architects of this 
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rests in a group of pine trees 
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Won by Anthony P. Finder, 
Troy, New York 


i EVERAL years ago, in the early autumn, 
I moved into a new home in one of the 
outlying sections of the city of ‘Troy, 
known as the “East Side.”” Nearly every 
residence in this section has a lawn sur- 
rounding it, supplemented with more or 
less effort in gardening. With the com- 


ing of the first spring in my new home, I became imbued 
with the idea of growing some flowers. 


As is the case with 


The stable at the end of the lot is nearly hidden 
from view by a mass of low- growing shrubs 


planted in front of hydrangea and canna 


any beginner, I had no practical experi- 
ence, and for some time groped in the 
dark. 

Our first attempt was to have a 
few scattered beds here and there, but 
as the season advanced, and we were 
greeted with a general unsatisfactory 
result, we began to think the matter 
over, and decided that one garden 
planted under a general plan and scope 
promised far better results than the 
previous attempt with a few small, sep- 
arate, unrelated beds. 

This garden occupied a strip of 
ground extending along the rear of our lot about twenty- 
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This plot is back from the street about one hundred and 
fifty feet at the end of an open extended lawn. Although 
unenclosed on three sides, the garden is so situated that no 
one has ever molested any plant or flower grown therein. 
The object of locating the garden so far in the rear was 
to fill it with vegetation and foliage, so that at once, on 
the opening of the summer season, a marked contrast 
would be presented with the open sweep of the closely 
cropped lawn in the foreground. 

The soil of the garden is rather 
loamy, with considerable sand _inter- 
mixed. . Twice a year, in the early 
spring and late in the fall, this soil is 
well spaded and loosened, care, of 
course, being taken not to disturb the 
roots of any of the perennials planted 
in the garden. ‘These perennials, as a 
rule, are transplanted in the early fall, 
and their clumps of roots, when neces- 
sary, divided at that time. I have found 
it very essential to have the ground 
thoroughly spaded and all surplus 


The garden walk is edged with petunias in brilliant coloring 


stones and unnecessary roots removed. My experience is 


one feet wide and approximately eighty-four feet in length. that manure or other fertilizer placed in the ground dur- 
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The fence line of the estate is hidden by a harmonious grouping of shrubs and plants 


ing the month of March will benefit the soil more than if 
placed there in the previous fall. At the eastern end of 
our garden there stood for many years a solitary pine, sur- 
vivor of a grove which formerly flourished in this section. 
Under this tree several years ago, a summer house, trian- 
gular in form, was built, the trunk of the pine coming down 
through the middle of the front. This pine, which had 
been years in dying, finally succumbed, and was cut down 
as shown in the accompanying photographs. 

A gravel walk along a privet hedge approaches the gar- 
den from the south at the eastern end and runs north and 
west, practically dividing it into halves. The problem was 
how to fill this garden with 
plants so that a harmoni- 
ous mass effect would be 
presented from either the 
front along the lawn side, 
or along the sides of the 
dividing walk Years ago 
a former owner had plant- 
ed some grape-vines in the 
south half of the garden 
plot. These vines were 
planted about four feet 
from the edge of the lawn, 
and were not removed, but 
were used rather as a par- 
tial screen of the garden 


beyond. An ample trellis 
was built for the vines, 
and immediately before 


this was planted a row of 
scarlet salvia of the bon- 
fire variety. The grape- 
trellis extends towards the 
west only about half of the 
length of the garden, so 
from where it ends a row 
of red-leaved, red-flower- 
ing cannas of the average 
height of four feet was 


planted. The space be- 
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tween the edge of the lawn 
and along the front of the 
garden and the salvia was 
filled with two closely 
planted rows of many vari- 
eties of coleus, some of 
solid and some of 


varie- 
gated colors, intermixed, 
forming a fitting fore- 


ground to the higher salvia, 
grape-vine and cannas im- 
mediately to the north. 
Coleus is a most tender 
plant, and should not be 
set out before May 3oth, 
but with plenty of moisture 
it is a fine bedder, having 
an ample growth, few pests 
to interfere with its prog- 
ress, and a wealth of folli- 
age which is unrivaled. 

The grape-vine casts a 
shadow to the northward, 
yet in spite of this draw- 
back I find no difficulty in 
growing peonies of differ- 
ent varieties, heliopsis, 
German and Japanese iris, 
chrysanthemums and hibiscus immediately in its rear. A 
single clump of heliopsis or iris will, in the course of a few 
seasons, spread and multiply very rapidly and yield an 
abundance of blossoms. 

To fill the space from the western end of the grape-vine 
and immediately to the north of the red cannas mentioned 
above, was rather difficult and at the same time maintain 
a pleasing effect from either the lawn side or the mid- 
walk side of the garden. After repeated efforts ending in 
failure, I found that I could successfully fill this space in 
question with hardy hydrangeas interspaced plentifully with 
the nicotiana plants of both the white and pink flowering 


Masses of phlox and gladiloias are planted along one side of the garden walk 
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varieties. Nicotiana should 
be planted indoors in flats 
not later than February. 
It may be safely set out in 
the latter part of May. 
Along the closely cropped 
edge at the southern side 
of the midwalk is an edg- 
ing of single portulacca. 

No garden would be 
complete without a liberal 
number of asters of the dif- 
ferent strains now to be so 
easily had, and which have 
been brought to such a sat- 
isfactory state of cultiva- 
tion. For my part, I do 
not fancy the aster in a bed 
by itself, because its foliage 
is, in my judgment, not at 
all prepossessing; so I have planted asters immediately next 
to the low plants along the edges of the garden walk. 

The northern boundary of the garden is a division wire 
fence four feet in height. In planting this section of the 
garden, the idea was to produce a sloping growth from 
the fence to the edge of the midwalk. Immediately along 
the fence were planted plentiful clumps of golden glow, 
which early in the season completely hid the fence. 

Next to the golden glow come hollyhocks, larkspur, fox- 
glove, hardy phlox, sweet Williams, primroses, tiger lilies 
and dahlias. ‘The single hollyhock is my preference, and, 
although after a few seasons the plant needs to be replaced, 
yet I find no difficulty in having a supply of new plants at 
hand ready to take the place of the older. Hardy phlox 
gives a bountiful bloom from July to September. ‘The 
diminutive, ever-spreading primrose illuminates the garden 
from the middle of June to the middle of July, about the 
time when the fox-glove, larkspur and sweet Williams are 
doing their best. No garden, in my judgment, is complete 
without a liberal clump of primroses. As soon as the lark- 
spur has finished blooming, if the plant be cut down to the 
earth, a new crop of flowers will be out by the end of 
August or early September. ‘This second crop, while not 
the equal of the first, will still help to lighten up the gar- 
den at the very time when other plants are past their prime. 

As to dahlias, I find that it is better to plant a few good 
tubers rather than a large, undivided clump. I have had 
large and more perfect flowers by cutting back the plants 
and allowing only a few sprouts to a plant. By this method 
one will not have so many blossoms, but rather more per- 


A corner of the garden showing the steps to the tea-house 
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fect flowers and of a finer 
texture. One of the strik- 
ing features of this part of 
the garden has been a row 
of gladioli which is planted 
at different times earlier in 
the season, thus insuring a 
long succession of the beau- 
tiful spikes of this flower, 
which has within the last 
few years been so much de- 
veloped and taken such a 
firm hold upon the public 
favor. 

At the eastern end of the 
northern half of the garden 
is a triangular bed of 
single, long-fringed Cali- 
fornia petunias. My ex- 
perience is that this is a 
flower which is never a failure and never disappoints. 

Along the northern edge of the midwalk, for several 
years, I have planted assorted phlox Drummondi. Some- 
times the start of this plant is doubtful, but once under 
way, it flourishes and gives beautiful blossoms of all colors, 
making a fine contrast with the border of portulacca at the 
opposite side of the walk. Along the western end of the 
garden a number of roses are set out. 

At the eastern end of the garden, in front of the summer 
house, is a bed of French marigolds, tall zinnias and castor 
plants on the north side, and castor plants and caladiums 
on the south side. From this last group extends a privet 
hedge, along the side of which are S. A. Nutt geraniums 
and sweet alyssum bordering the walk which approaches 
the garden at the east from the south. While marigolds 
and zinnias are very ordinary every-day flowers, yet they 
are very plentiful and beautiful, and are never a 
failure. 

A rambler along the side of the garage, and the castor 
plants along the garage and summer house, offer a fine 
background for the zinnias and marigolds. Of all gera- 
niums, I find the S. A. Nutt the most satisfactory. This 
variety may not have as large flower trusses as some others, 
and may not be, perhaps, as brilliant; yet its richness and 
dignity, to my mind, cannot be surpassed. 

In conclusion, I would say, that to plan and plant this 
garden has taken a large amount of time, labor, patience 
and perseverance, to say nothing of the money expended. 
While we have often been disappointed, yet we have also 
scored some successes. 


Another view of the garden walk 
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The Summer Home of H. A. Goodwin, Esg,., 


At Marblehead, Massachusetts 


By Lillian Harrod 


ep) UST beyond the boundary line that separates 
ANS S@@ Marblehead from Salem, and about half a 


) 


mile from the centre of the old seaport 
town, one comes upon a charming cottage 
home, located on rising ground, some 
thirty feet back from the main _high- 
way, and surrounded on all sides by 
sloping stretches of sward. This is the all-the-year-round 
residence of Mr. Henry A. Goodwin, and it was built at 
a cost of five thousand dollars from plans of Messrs. Peare 
& Quiner, architects, of Boston, Mass. 

At the front it commands an uninterrupted view of 
meadowland and highway, as far as the bend of the road 
at Forest Hills station, while at the rear it overlooks the 
waters of Marblehead Harbor. It is far enough removed 
trom the town proper to insure privacy and quiet, and yet 
is near enough to avoid the discomforts attendant upon a 
house too far away from town or city to be within easy 
walking distance. 

In appearance it resembles a modernized adaptation of 
the Colonial type of dwelling, and it shows in every par- 
ticular careful planning to suit its location. The severe 
lines of the gambrel roof are broken by the introduction of 
numerous dormer windows, which, in addition to being at- 
tractive, help render the interior bright and cheery, and 
there are many other quaint little touches which add to 
the picturesque effect of the whole. 

The exterior finish is of shingle, stained a soft gray, with 
white trim and dark green blinds. 

The front porch, distinctly Colonial in design, is covered 
with an odd, peaked roof, supported by four Doric columns, 
with trellis-work arranged between, to afford a foundation 
for the vines which have been planted to clamber over. 

The entrance door, with its upper panel of glass, opens 
into a vestibule, lighted by means of two long, narrow win- 
dows on either side of the doorway, and this in turn con- 
nects with the central hall, from the farther end of which 
a staircase rises by low broad treads to a landing, lighted 
by a great window, from which another flight of steps as- 
cends to the upper hallway 

To the right of the hallway opens the living-room, a 
spacious apartment, finished in pine, stained white, and 
enamelled. Its walls are hung with paper of a striped pat- 
tern in tones of gray, pink and white, and its floor is of 
hard pine wood, highly polished, as are all the floors 
throughout the house. A large fireplace, constructed of 
pressed brick laid in white mortar, occupies a prominent 
place at one side of the room, and it is flanked on the right 
by a large built-in bookcase, fitted with double glass doors. 
This room opens at the left onto the broad, double-decked 
veranda, supported by Doric columns, and rendered at- 
tractive by the quaint trellis-work inserted between the pil- 
lars. It is fitted up during the summer season as an out- 
door living-room, and its sightly location affords some 
charming views. 

From the rear of the living-room opens the den, a cosy 
apartment, finished in pine and stained a soft brown, while the 
walls are hung with plain dark green paper. It has a fireplace 
similar to the one in the living-room, and a closet for maga- 
zines just behind the bookcase. Abundant light is fur- 


nished by means of a large side window and a bay window, 
beneath which extends a low broad seat cushioned in vel- 
vet, harmonizing in tone with the wall hangings. A large 
Mission magazine table and a few comfortable chairs con- 
stitute the principal furnishings. 

Opposite the living-room is the dining-room, also finished 
in pine, but stained to represent old oak. A high wainscot 
extends around the sides of the room to a height of eight 
feet, where it is met with a frieze of field daisies, finished at 
the top with a cornice of oak-stained pine. A feature of 
this room is the large built-in china closet at one end, which 
possesses the advantage of being decorative as well as use- 
ful. Broad, double windows are shaded by simple madras 
draperies, and a large art square partially covers the pol- 
ished floor. ‘The furniture is of the Mission type, and 
is in perfect keeping with the simple charm of the apart- 
ment. 

Beyond the dining-room is the service department, in- 
cluding kitchen and pantry, both fully equipped for house- 
keeping purposes. 

A door opens from the dining-room to the butler’s 
pantry, which is fitted with shelves, drawers and cupboards 
complete. Another door opens to the kitchen, which is 
fully equipped for housekeeping purposes. It contains a 
larger dresser with cupboard below the counter shelf, and 
shelves above, which are inclosed with doors glazed with 
small lights of glass. The lobby, built at the side of the 
kitchen, is large enough to admit an ice box which is a very 
important feature, for it precludes the necessity of the 
maid going to the cellar, which is so often the case, and 
it also provides a handy and convenient place for the ice 
man to reach the ice box without going into the main part 
of the house. 

The rear stairs lead from the kitchen to the cellar, and 
they also form a private way for the servants to reach 
their bedroom, which is built over the kitchen. 

The second floor of the house is devoted to the sleep- 
ing rooms. ‘The trim of this floor is painted white, and 
the walls of each of the bedrooms are treated with one 
color scheme. ‘There are three bedrooms, bathroom and 
a dressing-room large enough for another bedroom, if the 
necessity required it. The bathroom is treated with white 
enamel paint, and is furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickle-plated plumbing. The owner's room is pro- 
vided with an open fireplace built of red brick, with hearth 
and facing of similar brick and a mantel of Colonial style. 
The linen closet is provided with tiers of shelves extending 
from the floor to the ceiling. 

The third floor contains ample storage space, and it 
also forms fine air space over the sleeping rooms of the 
house. 

The cost of this house was $5,022.50, divided into sep- 
arate contracts as follows, viz.: 


Excavating and foundation ........ $ 545.00 
Brickwork and plasterifio ....:.... 775.00 
Lumber, carpenter work’and painting 2,890.00 
lumibtnemeey. o4 oo ct Bae ah sic ioe 375-00 
ICANT, cs ks Sie ane a ee 387.50 
NITIES? sg UE Rea Oe 50.00 
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The living-room fireplace is built of red brick laid in white mortar, and it has 
a Colonial mantel 


The dining-room has a high-paneled oak wainscoting, above which is a frieze of field daisies 
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=< EW people, even admirers of clocks, possess 
Za i: much, if any knowledge of their history, 
makers and construction. Nowadays the 
purchase of a clock naturally implies that 
the clock-case goes with the movement, 
but in the Colonial times few people 
bought works and case as one article, at 
least, not while the large clocks were in use. ‘Transporta- 
tion was difficult, so the clock pedlers contented themselves 
with slinging a half a dozen clock 


movements over their saddles and 
setting forth to find purchasers. 
When a family could spare the 


twenty pounds for a “grandfather” 
clock movement, the local cabinet- 
maker was called in, and often an- 
other twenty pounds was spent for 
the case. Of course, certain shaped 
movements required certain shaped 
cases, so that definite types of clocks 
are found; but the case is by no means 
a guide to the make of, the move- 
ments. 

The first type of American clocks 
was the wall clock, set on a shelf 
through which slits were cut for the 
pendulum and weight cords. ‘These 
were known as “lantern,” ‘“‘bird- 
cage,’ or ‘“‘wag-at-the-wall,’ and 
were replaced by the more imposing 
“grandfather,” which served a double 
duty of timekeeper, and, as a -rule, 
the show piece of furniture. 

Among the early clock-makers of 
Colonial days was Benjamin Bagnall, 
who learned his trade in England and 
settled in Boston in 1712. A record 
of a meeting of the selectmen of that 
town, August 13, 1717, reads “That Mr. Joseph Wads- 
worth, Willm. Welsted, Esq., and Habijah Savage, Esq., 
be desired to Treat with Mr. Benj. Bagnall About makeing 
a Town Clock,” and according to a record in September of 
that year, he was paid for it. 

The earliest Bagnall clock on record is of the pendulum 
type in a tall case. The original case, of pine, is gone, 
though on the inside of the lower door was written: ‘“This 
clock put up January 10, 1722.” Another of his clocks, 
and very similar to the first, belongs to the New England 
Historical Genealogical Society of Boston. ‘The case, 
though plain, is handsome, and rather unusual, because it 
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An old French clock in the author’s collection 
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is solid black walnut. In most of the cases a veneer was 
put on over pine. ‘The use of a pine body is characteristic 
of old American cases, while the old English cases were 
veneered on oak. 

A particularly fine Bagnall clock is in the Hosmer col- 
lection at Hartford. It is a black walnut veneer on pine. 
A peculiarity of the Bagnall make is the small dial, only 
twelve inches square. Above the dial is an arched exten- 
sion, silvered, and engraved with the name of the maker. 
Samuel Bagnall, son of Benjamin, 
has left a few good clocks, thought 
to be equal to the work of his father. 

The clocks of Enos Doolittle, an- 
other Colonial maker, are not nu- 
merous enough to give him a prom- 
inent place among the great early 
manufacturers. Nevertheless, he de- 
serves great praise for the few good 
clocks which he has left behind. One 
of them is at Hartford, Doolittle’s 
native town. The case is of beauti- 
fully carved cherry, ornamented with 
pilasters on the sides of the case and 
face. A circular plate above the dial 
has the legend, “Enos Doolittle, 
Hartford.” The top of the case is 
richly ornamented with scrolls and 
carvings.” 

There were many small clock- 
makers in Colonial days, one, we 
might say, in every town, who left a 
few examples of their work, but none 
of them left the number or quality 
produced by the great clock-makers, 
the Willards. Benjamin Willard, 
who had shops in Boston, Roxbury 
and Grafton, made a specialty of the 
musical clock, which he advertised as 
playing a tune a day and a psalm tune on Sundays. Aaron 
Willard, a brother, made tall striking clocks. One of his 
productions, however, owned by Dr. G. Faulkner of Bos- 
ton, has run for over one hundred and twenty years. On 
the inside of the case is written, ‘“The first short timepiece 
made in America, 1784.” It is a departure from the or- 
dinary Aaron Willard clock, because it is so short. ‘The 
case of mahogany stands only twenty-six inches high. There 
are scroll feet, turning back. A separate upper part, with 
ogee feet, which can be lifted off, contains the movement. 
Simon Willard, another brother, in 1802 patented the “im- 
proved timepiece,” which later was known as the “banjo,” 
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because of its resemblance in shape to that in- 
strument. The “banjo” which Willard manu- 
factured had a convex glass door over the face, 
a slim waist with brass ornaments running par- 
allel to the curve of the box, and a rectangular 
base which was sometimes built with legs for 
_a shelf, sometimes with an ornamental bracket 
on the bottom, in which case the clock was in- 
tended for the wall. The construction of 
these clocks was simple. The works were of 
brass, and capable of running eight or nine 
days. There was no strike, but this clock was 
a favorite, because of its accuracy. 

Hardly less famous than the Willards was 
Eli Terry, born April, 1773, in East Windsor, 
Connecticut. Before he was twenty-one, he 
was recognized as having unusual ingenuity at 
clock-making. He had learned the trade from 
Thomas Harland, a well-known clock-maker ot 
the times, had constructed a few old-fashioned 
hanging clocks, and sold them in his own town. 
He moved to Plymouth, and continued to make 
clocks, working alone till 1800, when he hired 
a few assistants. He would start about a 
dozen movements at a time, cutting the wheels 
and teeth with saw and jack-knife. Each year 
he made a few trips in the surrounding coun- 
try, carrying three or four clock movements 
with him, which he sold for about twenty-five dollars apiece. 

The first known Terry clock was made in 1792. It was 
built with a long handsome case and with a dial, silver- 
plated, engraved with Terry’s name. This clock, just as it 
was when Eli Terry set it going for the first time with all 
the pride which he must have had in his first accomplish- 
ment, is now in possession of the Terry family. 

Terry introduced a patent shelf clock, with a short case. 
This made the clock much more marketable, because it was 
short enough to allow of easy transportation and at the 
same time offered the inducement of a well-made and in- 
expensive case. This patent shelf clock was a surprise to 
the rivals of Terry, because this change in construction had 
produced an absolutely new and improved model—an un- 
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heard of thing in clock-making. The conser- 
vatism hitherto shown by the Colonial makers 
had stunted the growth of clock improvements 
in many ways, hence the sensation produced by 
Terry’s new invention. 

The change was such as to allow the play 
of weights on each side and the whole length of 
the case. The placing of the pendulum, crown 
wheel, and verge in front of the wheels, and 
between the dial and the movement, was an- 
other space-saving device, as also was the 
changing of the dial wheels from the outside 
to the inside of the movement plates. The es- 
capement was transferred by hanging the verge 
on a steel pin, instead of on a long heavy shaft 
inside the plates. This allowed the clock to 
be fastened to the case in back, making the pen- 
dulum accessible by removing only the dial. 
Thus Terry fairly revolutionized small clock- 
making, by introducing a new form of clock, 
more compact, more serviceable, and cheaper 
than any of the older makes. 

In 1807 Terry bought an old mill in Ply- 
mouth, and fitted it up so as to make his clocks 

_by machinery. About this time several Water- 
‘bury men associated themselves to supply Terry 
with the materials if he would make the clocks. 
What with this steady income from machine- 

made clocks, and the profits from extra sales, he made, in 

a very short time, what was considered quite a fortune. 

In 1808 he started to build five hundred clocks at one 
time, an undertaking which was considered foolhardy. Peo- 
ple argued that there weren’t enough people in the Colonies 
who could buy so many clocks; but nevertheless the clocks 
sold rapidly. In 1810 Terry sold out to Seth Thomas 
and Silas Hoadley, two of his head workmen. The new 
company was a leader in Colonial clock-manufacturing for 
a number of years, until competition brought the prices 
of clocks down to five and ten dollars. 

All these years Terry had been experimenting, and in 
1814 he introduced his pillar scroll top case. This upset 
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hang-up wooden clocks which hitherto had been the leading 
type, were forced out of existence. The shape of the scroll 
top case is rectangular, the case, with small feet and top, 
standing about twenty-five inches high. On the front edges 
of the case are pillars twenty-one inches long, three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter at the base, and three-eighths at 
the top, having, as a rule, square abaci and bases. ‘The 
dial, which takes up a half or more of the whole front, is 
eleven inches square, while below is a tablet about seven 
by eleven inches. The dial is not over-ornamental, and has 
suitable spandrels in the corners. ‘The scroll top is found 
plain as well as highly carved, but always the idea of the 
scroll is present. 

Terry sold the right to manufacture the clock to Seth 
Thomas for a thousand dollars. At first they each made 
about six thousand clocks a year, but later increased the 
output to twelve thousand. ‘The clocks were great favor- 
ites, and sold easily for fifteen dollars each. 
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Another conservatism of the Colonial clock-makers was 
the sharp division which they made between the use of 
wood and brass in the manufacture of the movements. The 
one-day clocks were made of wood throughout, and this 
prevented the use of them on water or even their exporta- 
tion, because the works would swell in the dampness and 
render the clock useless. The eight-day clocks were made 
of brass, but the extra cost for movements sufficient to 
make the clock run eight days excluded many people who 
had to remain content with the one-day clock. It was not 
till 1837 that it occurred to any of these ingenious makers 
of timepieces to produce a one-day clock out of brass. To 
Chauncey Jerome, the first exporter of clocks to England, 
in the year 1824, the honor was reserved to apply the prin- 
ciple of the cheap wire pinion to the brass one-day clock. 
Thus began the revolutionization of American clock manu- 
facturing, which has placed this country before all the world 
as a leader in cheap and accurate watch and clock-making. 
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Some Western Homes 
Costing From Three to Five Thousand Dollars 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


SEN T IS a dificult matter to secure a group of 
modern houses with attractive elevations 
combined with well-arranged floor plans, 
and costing from three to five thousand 
dollars, as illustrated herewith. 

The first house presented in the series, 
and shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, was 
built for Mr. Frank H. Tichenor, at Wilmette, Ill. The 
exterior of the house is constructed, from the grade to the 
peak, of wood covered with metal lath and coated with 
cement stucco of a gray color, while the trimmings are 
painted a dark ivy green. The roof is shingled and stained 
a moss green. ‘The principal feature of the exterior is the 


entrance porch, built at one corner of the house, and the 
living porch, built at the side of the house and reached 
from both the living and dining-rooms by French windows. 
The hall and living-room are trimmed with oak finished 
in Flemish brown, and both are separated by columns and 
broad openings. 


Fig. 1—The first floor plan 


The hall contains an ornamental 
staircase, with turned balusters and 
rail. The fireplace 
in the living-room is 
built of red brick 
laid in white mortar, 
the facing reaching 
to the height of five 
feet, at which point 
a mantelshelf is 
placed. The din- 
ing room is_ also 
trimmed with oak, 
and has a plate rack 
extending around the 
room, below which 
the wall is covered 
with green paper, 
while a frieze of 


Fig. 4—Mr. Frank Tichenor’s house is built of stucco 


green and brown covers the wall space above the rack. The 
kitchen and its apartments are complete. ‘The second floor 
is finished with a white painted trim, and contains three 
bedrooms and a bathroom, the latter wainscoted with tile 
and furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. ‘The cellar contains the heating appara- 
tus, fuel rooms and laundry. 

The house illustrated in Figures 5, 6, 12 and 18 pre- 
sents the interesting house built for William Schmedt- 
gem in Greenleaf Avenue, Wilmette. The interesting 
feature is the cobblestone work built at the front part: of 
the house. The cobblestones used in this house are white 
in color, and were brought by rail from Wisconsin at con- 
siderable expense. ‘hey add, however, a distinct feature 
to the exterior. ‘The remainder of the first story of the 
house is built of frame construction covered with metal lath 
and then coated with a cement stucco. ‘The exterior walls 
of the second story, and also the roof, are covered with 
shingles, finished in a natural grey color. The house is en- 


Fig. 3—The second floor plan 


tered through a vestibule into a hall, 
which has a groined ceiling and arches 
opening on either 
side to a living-room 
and a dining-room. 
The interior of the 
house is trimmed 
with oak throughout. 
The hallis finished in 
a dull brown; the liv- 
ing room hasa yellow- 
brown finished wood- 
work, and a soft 
brown wall covering. 
The ceiling is beamed 
and the space formed 
by these beams are 
tinted a soft yellow. 
The inglenook con- 
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Fig. 5 —Cobblestones are the feature of the exterior of William Schmedtgem’s house Fig. 6—The first floor plan of William 
Schmedtgem’s house 
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Fig. 7—The dining-room of Mr. R. S. Baker’s house is furnished Fig. 8—The cobblestone chimney is the architectural feature of 
with Mission furniture Mr. R. S. Baker’s house 
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Fig. 10—The first floor plan of Mr. R. S. Fig. 11—The second floor plan of 
Fig. 9—The hall of Mr. R. S. Baker's house, showing the inglenook Baker’s house R. S. Baker’s house 
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Costing 


from 
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to 
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‘Thousand 
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Fig. 12—The second floor plan of 
William Schmedtgem’s house 
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Fig. 14—Mr. R. S. Baker’s house is built of 


cobblestone stucco and shingles 
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Fig. 16—The first floor plan of Mr. F. Fig. 17—The second floor plan of Mr. F. 
H. Madden’s house H. Madden’s house Fig. 18—The hall of Mr. William Schmedtgem’s house 
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tains an open fireplace, built of red brick and laid in white mor- 
tar. The dining-room has a wainscoting built of battens extend- 
ing up to the height of seven feet, at which point a plate rack 
extends around the room. The wall space between these bat- 
tens is covered with a dark blue burlap. A soft yellow frieze 
finishes the wall space, above the plate rack. ‘The ceiling 
is beamed. ‘The butler’s closet, kitchen, laundry and lobby 
are trimmed with yellow pine, finished natural. The kit- 
chen is well equipped with all the necessary appointments ; 
the laundry is furnished with porcelain tubs and the lobby: 
is large enough to admit an ice-box. 

The second floor contains six bedrooms and a bathroom. 
The trim of this floor is painted white. The bathroom has 
walls painted yellow, and is furnished with porcelain fix- 
tures and exposed nickel-plated plumbing. ‘The heating ap- 
paratus and fuel rooms are placed in the cellar, which is a 
cemented one, extending under the entire house. ‘The cost 
of this house was five thousand dollars. 

The third house inthe seriesy Figures 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14 
and 15, was also built at Wilmette, for Mr. R. S. Baker. 
This house has also considerable cobblestone work of simi- 
lar character to the one illustrated in Fig. 5. The cobble- 
stone chimney at the side is quite the architectural feature 
of the exterior. ‘The first story of the house is built of ce- 
ment stucco, while the second story is covered with shingles 
stained a silver gray color. ‘The roof is also covered with 
shingles and stained a moss brown color. A broad living 
porch extends across the front of the house, and is pro- 
vided with screens and furnished in an attractive manner. 
The entrance to the house is reached through a vestibule 
built at one corner of the building. The living-room and 
dining-room are trimmed with oak, stained and finished in 
a soft brown. ‘The walls of the living-room are of rough 
plaster tinted in a soft green tone. ‘The inglenook has 
a brick fireplace, with facings extending to the ceiling. The 
ceiling is beamed. The dining-room has gray walls from 
the floor to the plate rack, and also above the plate rack. 
The ceiling is beamed, and the spaces between these beams 
are tinted a lighter shade of gray. ‘The kitchen and its 
dependencies are furnished complete with every modern 
appointment. The kitchen walls are painted a delft blue. 
The second floor contains three bedrooms, a large trunk 
room and a bathroom. ‘The owner’s room is finished in 
mahogany, and its walls are covered with a soft blue wall- 
paper, with rugs of corresponding color covering the floor. 
This room also has an open fireplace built of red brick, 
laid in white mortar, and furnished with a mantel. One of 
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Fig. 19—The first floor plan of 
Mr. C. J. Cross’s house 


Fig. 20—The house of Mr. C. J. Cross 
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the guest rooms is finished in old rose, with old rose hang- 
ings and white furniture, while the other guest room is 
finished in yellow and white. ‘The cellar contains the heat- 
ing apparatus, fuel room, cold storage and laundry. The 
cost of this house was forty-two hundred dollars. 

Mr. F. H. Madden’s house, shown in Figures 13, 16 and 
17, was also built at Wilmette. The plans of this house 
are similar to the one built for Mr. Baker and illustrated 
herewith. ‘The exterior of the house throughout is covered 
with cement stucco. The roof is shingled and stained a 
soft green, blending well with the green of the trees which 
overhang it. The principal rooms of the first floor are 
trimmed with oak. The inglenook, opening from the liv- 
ing-room, is furnished with a big fireplace. The dining-room, 
opening from the living-room through an archway, has 
a paneled wainscoting extending to the height of five feet, 
and is finished with a plate rack. ‘The kitchen is furnished 
complete with every modern appointment. The lobby is 
large enough to admit an ice-box. The second story con- 


tains three bedrooms, a den and a bathroom. ‘The wood- 
work of these rooms is treated with white paint. The 
den has an inglenook and an open fireplace. The bath- 


room is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. ‘The cellar under the entire house con- 
tains the heating apparatus, fuel rooms and laundry. ‘This 
house cost five thousand dollars. 

The last house in this series, Figures 19, 20 and 21, was 
built for Mr. Charles J. Cross. It is a practical house, and is 
entered from a porch placed at the center of the building. 
The hall is reached through a lobby, and at the opposite 
end of the entrance is built the stairway, leading to a land- 
ing from which the stairs to the second floor ascend. Broad 
openings are built in between the hall and the living-room 
and also the dining-room. ‘The main part of the first floor 
is trimmed with oak, finished in a soft brown. ‘The living- 
room has two bay windows and an inglenook furnished with 
an open fireplace and a mantel. ‘This living-room and also 
the dining-room have beamed ceilings. The butler’s closet 
is fitted up complete. The kitchen and laundry are trimmed 
with yellow pine, and are furnished with all the best modern 
fixtures. The second floor contains five bedrooms, bath- 
room and a small den. The bathroom is furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel-plated plumbing. The 
cost of this house is five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Thomas R. Martin, of Highfields, Pittstown, New 
Jersey, was the architect of this interesting group of 
houses. 
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Fig. 21—The second floor plan of 
Mr. C. J. Cross’s house 
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The World's Largest Swannery 


1 


' ; By Harold J. Shepstone 
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swannery in the world is that belonging to 
Lord Ilchester, and situated at Abbots- 
bury, a little village in Dorsetshire, about 
nine miles from the City of Weymouth, 
England. It is said to be over 800 years 
old, and there is documentary evidence of 
its existence at the time of the Tudors. Here may be seen 
at any one time over one thousand graceful white swans. 
The village is situated near the extremity of Chesil 
Beach, a gigantic ridge of huge pebbles which runs ten 


miles parallel to the shore, and terminates at the Isle of. 


Portland. Between the beach and the mainland is a long 
stretch of brackish 
water, known as the 
Fleet, which is the 
home of the swans. 
The Fleet is not 
easily accessible, 
either by land or by 
sea. It lies far re- 
moved from the 
busy haunts of men, 
and the Chesil 
Beach, like a mighty 
wall, protects it 
from the storms 
which sweep across 
the English Chan- 
nel When the 
waves roll in like 
thunder and break 
in clouds of spray 
against this wall of 
pebbles, the waters 
of the Fleet lie calm 


On guard 


and placid within, and form an ideal home for the swans, 
and an undisturbed resting-place for the many species of 
rare wild fowl that visit it in the late autumn. 

The swannery proper occupies a stretch of low, marshy 
ground. In winter it is a well-nigh inaccessible swamp, and 
throughout the summer it is a dense jungle of reeds and 
osiers, and other semi-aquatic plants. These form an ad- 
mirable cover for certain decoy ponds and duck tubes which 
are in use during the flight season later in the year. The 
keepers have also trained a number of the swans to assist 
them in this work. The wild birds without suspicion fol- 
low the tame swans into a long, netted passage which grows 
gradually narrower, and has no outlet; thus the birds are 

imprisoned. As 


many as 500 wild 
swans, birds and 
ducks have been 
caught here in two 
days. 

By far the most 


interesting time of 
the year to visit the 
swannery is during 
the months of 
March and April, 
when the birds as- 
semble from all 
parts of the Fleet to 
the marshy but now 
comparatively hard 
dry ground, for the 
purpose of breed- 
ing. Imagine a 
somewhat bare 
field, crossed at fre- 
quent intervals by 
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ditches and streams, and covered all over with haycocks 
about six feet apart, each haycock having one or two swans 
sitting upon it, and you have a very fair idea of the Ab- 
botsbury Swannery in the height of the nest season. Last 
spring there were over 400 nests placed closely together, 
and the entire swannery contained 1,150 birds. 

The particular variety of swan seen here is that known 
as the mute swan. In all, we have no 
less than seven species of swans living 
on the earth today, and which may 
be roughly divided into three dis- 
tinct groups: First, the black 
swan of Australia; second, 
the black-necked swan of 
southern South Amer- 
ica; and third, the 
remaining five  spe- 
cies of pure white 
birds—the whoop- 
ing, Bewick, whist- 
ling, trumpeter and 
mute swans—found 
in the temperate re- 
gions of both hemi- 
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treads down one of the heaps, until a firm foundation has 
been secured. Then the birds, who pair for life, gather 
softer material together, and line the nest, in which the 
hens begin to lay. The number of eggs may vary from 
three to nine, but six is the usual number. They are of a 
pale greenish color, and about five inches long. The swan, 
however, never considers that its nest is so complete as to 


be incapable of improvement. Through- 
ought the whole six weeks during 
which the eggs are incubated, the 


birds gather up any odd material 
that may come within reach 
and add it to their nest. 
Both birds take their 
turn in sitting, and dur- 
ing a whole morning 
which the writer 
spent at the swan- 
nery, only one nest 
was detected con- 
taining eggs with 
a bird upon it. In 
we a the majority of cases 
the hen was sitting, 


spheres. Each differ and the cock bird 
from the other in cer- sat on the side of the 
tain little characteristics, nest, mounting guard over 
principally in the formation his mate. During the night 
of the bill, head and arch and : most of the male birds are 
color of the neck. The mute is - on the! waters of the Fleet, 
easily distinguished by the _ large On the breeding grounds feeding upon the eel-grass_ which, 
black knob at the base of the bill. It later in the year, grows so luxur- 
is one of the prettiest and most grace- 1ously as to make boat passage almost 


ful of all the swans, and full-grown attains an extreme 
length of five feet. The name ‘“‘mute’’ was bestowed upon 
it because of its inability to give utterance to tones as loud or 
as musical as those which characterize its congeners. The bird 
is, however, far from being actually mute, and has a soft, not 
unmusical note. 

The nests at the swannery under notice consists of heaps of 
straw and dry spear reeds, the material being chiefly supplied by 
the keepers. The straw and roots are thrown down in heaps 
towards the middle of March, when the birds begin to assemble. 
It is necessary to do this, because otherwise the rather limited 
supply of material growing naturally within the area of the 
swannery would not suffice, and continual fights would take 
place among the nesting birds. The process of nest-mak- 
ing is not an elaborate one. First the male bird vigorously 


impossible. This, by the way, constitutes practically the 
sole food of the birds; for, though the keepers occasionally 
scatter a little maize about, it is found quite unnecessary to 
feed the birds. Early in the morning the male birds re- 
turn to the shore, and take their place on the nests, while 
the hens go to feed. Towards 9 o’clock the hens return, 
and throughout the morning both birds may usually be seen 
on the nest. 

During the breeding season the cock birds are extremely 
pugnacious, and will attack anything approaching the 
vicinity of the nest. This results in some exciting scenes 
frequently being witnessed. The majority of the nests are 
very close together, and in passing between these to and 
from the water the birds are ruthlessly attacked by the 
cocks. Curiously enough, the birds never interfere with 


Swan and nest 


Swan eggs and nest 
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The only safe way to carry a swan 


one another’s nest, but the moment any bird ventures to 
pass a nest it is at once pounced upon by the cocks. Seme 
of the birds solve the difficulty by using their wings and 
flying from the nests to the water. Although they 
are not fed, the swans at Abbotsbury are very tame. 
One can walk among the nests, and though it may 
result in the cocks violently hissing at the intruder, little 
alarm is exhibited. The fact is the swan is not by any 
means so formidable an antagonist as people often sup- 
pose. Though he will bite, his bill is too soft to inflict a 
wound. His principal weapon is his wing, with which he 
strikes out vigorously at any fancied foe. Wonderful tales 
have been told of injuries inflicted by such blows, and, 
indeed, a former keeper of the Abbotsbury swans had some 
ribs broken on one occasion by an infuriated male bird. 
Provided you know how, it is an easy business to master 
a swan. Novices usually seize the bird by the neck, but 
this is a great mistake, as it leaves the bird’s wings at 
liberty to inflict a blow. The right method of mastering 
a swan is to seize it by the wing and pull the bird towards 
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Swan defending its nest against a keeper 


you. Under such conditions it is quite helpless, and can 
be led about without difficulty. 

It might be supposed that the four hundred odd nests 
at the Abbotsbury Swannery, each containing on an average 
six eggs, of which four or five are hatched, would result in 
an enormous annual increase in the number of the birds. 
As a matter of fact, the keepers consider themselves for- 
tunate if they succeed in rearing a hundred young birds 
each season. The little ones are killed by the bigger birds 
by the score. About the second day after leaving the shell 
the young cygnets make their way, under the guardianship 
of the parent birds, to the water’s edge, but only a small 
proportion manage to make the journey. They are ruth- 
lessly massacred on the way by the bigger birds, who actu- 
ally lie in wait for them. Every season a number of swans 
are sold to owners of ornamental waters, the prices real- 
ized ranging from $5 to $20 per bird. The beautiful white 
plumage, fine proportions, and dignified bearing of the 
mute swan make it an ideal inhabitant for lakes and 
streams. 


An American Forestry Behl 


By Day Allen Willey 


oi NE of the Eastern States t6° which forestry 
e¥ is of really vital importance is Pennsyl- 
vania, for the reason that such a large 
revenue has been secured from its timber 
interests. Only ten million acres of its 
area has thus far been devoted to agri- 
culture, the lumbering industry being very 
extensive over the balance of the State on account of the 
forest growth. In Pennsylvania, as well as other States, 
the lumber industry has been accompanied with great waste 
owing to the crude methods employed—the large quantity 
of valuable stumpage being left, young trees broken down 
in felling larger ones, while the practice of “skinning” the 
forests or cutting down the most valuable trees regardless 
of the destruction to the young growth has in itself caused 
a great loss. 

Several large railroad companies obtain much of their 
timber from the State, especially the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which has introduced a forestry system on its 
own lands that has resulted in much practical benefit. The 
most notable movement, however, is one which has been 
taken up by the State authorities in the creation of the only 
undergraduate forest school between Michigan and Maine. 


The school has been planned on a very broad scale and is 
intended not only to educate those who attend it in every 
branch of forestry, but to-conserve this most important re- 
source so that the timber supply of the State will be per- 
manent. 

The institution itself is located in Center County, where 
an excellent opportunity is provided for a study of the 
various branches, but in addition the students are sent to 
various portions of the State as well as out of Pennsyl- 
vania for additional study and practice. The State Col- 
lege, as it is termed, gives special attention to field work in 
addition to the routine of the class room and lecture room. 
In connection with the earlier courses in forestry the men 
are taken into the field, where they study each kind of tree, 
its form, its bark, leaves, buds, and flowers, until they are 
perfectly familiar with the trees and the material with 
which they will work. Following this they carry on during 
the fall season the work of collecting the fruit and seeds 
of various trees and their storage, dry in bags or buried in 
moist sand. In the spring the seeds are taken and planted 
in forest nurseries, the students doing the actual work of 
planting and cultivation. Numerous trips are made in the 
vicinity of the college to study natural reproduction of the 
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forest. Near by is a State 
reserve of several thousand 
acres, and the State For- 
estry Reservation Commis- 
sion has given the college 
an annual privilege of go- 
ing upon this reserve for 
study and demonstration in 
forestry. There is no other 
forest school in the coun- 
try that has so large a tract 
of wild land so near at 
hand and so available for 
study at all times. Last 
year one of the advanced 
classes made a topographi- 
cal sketch of a large gap in 


the hills which supplied the college with water, and fol- 
lowed this with a forest map, showing the nature and 
amount of timber growth, and from notes taken in the field 
worked out a plan for the future management of the water- 


sheds At the »State 
College the course of 
training includes not 
only preparation for 
forestry in the East, 
but forestry in the 
West. As an illustra- 
tion, the students are 
even instructed in the 
use of pack animals, 
which are so much de- 
pended upon in the 
great national forests, 
where the only route 
may be a pony trail. 
The course of instruc- 
tion includes the care 


and use of ponies and mules, the methods of loading them, 
Pack trains are fitted out, and the students 
make expeditions as they would in the Rocky Mountain 
region or on the Pacific Coast. 


also riding. 


the junior year are spent 
in camping upon some 
large wood lot in the 
State, where the boys get 
very practical training in 
camp life; in the estimat- 
ing of timber and _ its 
actual measurement by 
various methods; rapid 
sketching and mapping 
of forest areas and in 
study of tree growth by 
analysis of tree trunks. 
From the data obtained 
invethe  ieldiea maprais 
made and a plan drawn 
up for the correct man- 
agement of the wood lot. 
There are many _ loca- 
tions in Pennsylvania 
which are admirable for 
field work because with- 
in a small area may be a 
large number of vari- 
eties of trees forming a 


miscellaneous growth. An opportunity is also given the stu- 
dents to investigate the different varieties of soil, the extent 
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Forestry students studying structure of commercial timber and 
methods of identification 


Students learning packing 
chief 


Two weeks at the 


Operations on sample trees in wood-lot to determine average rate of growth 
for every decade 


espe nce 


of animals for mountain transportation under 
packmaster, U. S. Army 


end of 
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great value in connection 
with their future vocation. 
During the last year the 
members of the graduating 
class are put through a 
very rigid test, being re- 
quired to spend at least 
four weeks in some forest 
region either in Pennsyl- 
vania or other States. 
They are sent to a lum- 
ber camp where they make 
a study of lumbering as as- 
sociated with forestry. 
This month in the lumber 
woods is taken as a part of 
a course in lumbering in 


which each operation from the log in the tree to the fin- 
ished product is thoroughly discussed. The men are pro- 
vided with an outline to aid them in their studies, and will 
prepare a complete report on the lumbering operation 


which 
gate. 
They are 
placed during the 
summer _ vacations 
where they will get 
the most practical ex- 
perience in forestry. 
To get the men in 
touch with practical 
forestry as it is being 
‘carried on by private 
individuals _ through- 
out the State, and in 
its various forest nur- 
series, as well as the 
work of manufactur- 


they investi- 


also 


ing companies who put out tools and equipment used by 
the forester, one or more trips are made each year by 
the juniors and seniors, and it is planned to increase in so 
far as possible the usefulness of these trips. 


The students 
have visited various 
plantings of locust made 
by the _ Pennsylvania 
Railroad along its lines 
between Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia. In these 
plantations they studied 
the injury done by the 
locust borer and by mice, 
and have learned that 
the locust was not a tree 
of value for general 
planting throughout the 
State. At Pottsville, the 
forestry work carried on 
over the Stephen Girard 
estate has been carefully 
studied. On this estate 
extensive planting has 
been done, but without 
the best results, because 
of injury from fire. Stone 
walls have been built and 
fire lanes or roads estab- 
lished, which are as 


good an example of this method of preventing fire as can 
be found in the country. ‘The advanced students have 


of the watershed, and to obtain other data which will be of made trips through the southeastern portion of the State 
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visiting the large 
forest nursery of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Morrisville, which 
has been established 
by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This is re- 
ported to be the finest 
forest nursery in the 
United States. It had 
a million and a half 
of red oak seedlings 
grown from _ acorns 
which were set out in 
the spring of 1909. 
Industries associated 
with forestry, such as works showing the way in which 
wire rope and cable are used in logging operations, have 
been visited and where the students were able to see the 
‘making of all classes of saws from the crude material to 
the finished product. ‘This brief outline gives an idea of 
the broad and comprehensive scope of the instruction as 
carried out at this institution, but the opportunities for the 
graduates are such that the school authorities consider the 
work well worth while. There is such a constantly increas- 
ing demand for the trained foresters that it is much greater 
than the number who now graduate, while the salaries 
offered make it an inducement to a young man to take it 
The college continually has requests from large lum- 


up. 
ber companies throughout the country for graduates and 
sometimes _under- 
graduates. The 


United States For- 
est Service is also 
another source of 
employment, and 
this institution has 
already sent quite a 
large number into 
the national forests 
in Montana and 
other States. In fact, 
the demand for 
graduates is assum- 
ing such proportions 
that expert forestry 
will undoubtedly be- 
come a_ vocation 
which will give 
many thousands em- 
ployment, and the 
results at the Penn- 
sylvania institution 
prove that similar 
schools estab- 

lished in other 

parts of the coun- 

try will be of far- 

reaching _ benefit 

in solving the 

problem of con- 


serving the na- 
tional wood- 
lands. 


At the head of 
the State College 
is Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, a gradu- 
ate of the Yale 
Forest School, 


Work with transverse plane table in rapid measurement and sketching of 
forest types and areas 


Small plants used for teaching principles of treatment of timber with creosote 
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who was also con- 
nected for _ several 
years with the United 
States Forest Service. 
The State authorities 
have provided Dr. 
Baker with a staff of 
experts so that, as al- 
ready noted, not only 
instruction but field 
work has been pro- 
vided in literally every 
detail which concerns 
this subject. 

In Pennsylvania, for- 
estry is taken up in 
connection with the work of the agricultural and mechani- 
cal departments of the State University, as it is believed 
this is the best method, As forestry is a production of a 
crop from the soil, in a sense it is agriculture, and because 
the utilization of the crop demands considerable knowl- 
edge of engineering, the instructors are able to give the 
students work in the departments of civil, mechanical, and 
mining engineering—just the kind of employment that they 
need. Consequently the work is closely connected with 
the vocation of the farmer, and the one who completes the 
course of study with the view of becoming an agriculturist 
is in a position to get the most and best of his woodland 
and to make it a permanent resource. 

It may be added that the length of this course is four 
years, the first two 
years of which are 
devoted largely to 
foundation  princi- 
ples, which are ab- 
solutely necessary 
to the proper train- 
ing of the forester. 
Beginning with the 
third year they take 
the men and give 
them two solid 
years of training 
along forestry and 
closely related lines. 
In connection with 
the actual forestry 
work the students 
take such subjects 
as fish and game 
preservation,  dis- 
eases of trees, roads 
and trails, elemen- 
tary irrigation en- 

gineering, ele- 
ments of mining, 
in which they are 
taught in an ele- 
mentary way the 
mining of various 
minerals, the timb- 
ering of mines and 
the laying out of 
mining claims. 
The students are 
also given a practi- 
cal course in timber 
testing in their me- 
chanical engineer- 
ing department 
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The house is built of red brick laid in Flemish bond with white mortar joints 


The Residence of Robert Holt, Esq., at Summit, New Jersey 


By Paul Thurston 


E, home of, Robert Holt, Esq., at Summit, 
New Jersey, is an agreeable combination 
of stone and brick, designed in the Colo- 
nial style with carefully studied detail. 
i The front entrance-way, covered with a 
4) Colonial porch, and the whole surmounted 

by a pediment supported on Ionic pilas- 
ters, forms the principal feature of the exterior. The 
swell bay-windows on either side of the entrance are also 
notable. 

The underpinning is built of rock-faced stone laid up 
at random; the terrace wall is constructed of a similar 
stone. ‘The exterior walls of the building are built of wash- 
brick, with black headers laid in white mortar. The quoins at 
the corners are of puff brick. ‘The trimmings are of white pine, 
painted white. The roof is covered with shingles, and is 
left to weather finish naturally. 

The entrance is into a broad, central hall, which ex- 
tends through the entire depth of the house. It is trimmed 
with white pine, and is treated with white enamel paint. 
It has a low Colonial wainscoting, and a massive wooden 
cornice. ‘The archway, which separates the stairs from 
the hall proper, is very graceful in form. ‘The staircase is 
of handsome design with ornamental balusters and a newel 
post formed of a cluster of the same, from which sweeps 
the mahogany hand rail. 

To the left of the entrance is the parlor, which is treated 
in white, and contains a brick fireplace with the facings 
and a hearth of brick and a Colonial mantel. 

The library is a handsome room, and is trimmed with 
oak. It has a book-case built in, and also in the circular 
form of the two corners of the room. The fireplace is re- 
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cessed into a niche, with brick facings and hearth, and a 
mantel with a pilaster effect. The remainder of the wide 
walls not covered with book-cases is wainscoted in panels. 
The ceiling has massive beams forming squares and deep 
panels. 

To the right of the entrance is the dining-room, which 
is treated in the Colonial style, with paneled wainscoting, 
ceiling beams, and an open fireplace and mantel. ‘The 
butler’s pantry is unusual in dimensions, and contains a 
butler’s sink, a broad counter shelf, drawers, dressers, etc. 
The kitchen is fitted with a range and hearth, ice-box room, 
store pantry, and a large servants’ hall, which has now 
come to be the popular adjunct to the best well-regulated 
houses. These apartments are fitted with all the best 
modern conveniences. 

The rear hall contains the stairs to the cellar and to the 
second story, and also has an elevator rising from the cel- 
lar to the third floor. 

The second story is trimmed with old Colonial trim in 
white pine, and is treated with white enamel paint. This 
floor contains five bedrooms and two bathrooms; the lat- 
ter is treated with white enamel, and contains porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickle-plated plumbing. This floor 
also contains three servants’ bedrooms and a servants’ bath- 
room. 

On the third floor are four bedrooms and a bathroom. 

A cemented cellar contains the heating apparatus, laun- 
dry, fuel rooms, cold storage rooms, etc. 

Messrs. Rossiter and Wright, who were the architects of 
this delightful house, have demonstrated their ability by 
designing a house which from every point of view is 
ideal in its exterior design and in its interior arrangement of 
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the various rooms. A feature of the general = 
scheme of the house is its delightful simplicity 7 
worked out with excellent proportions and | 

effects. The gambrel roof is also designed 
with good lines, and the whole is surmounted : | 
with massive red brick chimneys which a 
add an architectural feature to the whole 
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The second floor plan 
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in a well-regulated house, and all of the 
appointments are of the best of their re- 
spective kind. 

The stable is built in harmony with the 
house, and it is constructed with a wooden 
frame work on which is placed metal Jath 
covered with a cement stucco of a dull 
gray color. The trimmings are painted 


oe Il mali aa white, to match the trim of the house. 
The first floor plan ONO The building rests on foundations of rock- 
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TERRACE. 


A terrace passing along the front connects the two porches and permits the light to enter the interior rooms 
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faced stone laid in 
cement mortar. The 
roof is covered with 
shingles, which are 
left to finish in their 
natural silvery-gray 
color. This stable 
is built on the side 
of the hill which 
slopes down from 
the point on which 
the main house is 
built, and thereby 
forms an extra 
story to the build- 
ing, which is de- 
voted to the coach- 
man’s quarters, con- 
sisting of a living- 
room, two _ bed- 
rooms and _ bath- 
room. The re- 
mainder of this 
floor contains the 
hay loft, feed-room 
storage-room, etc. 
The entire main 
floor is devoted to 
the carriage room 
and stable, both of 
which are ceiled up 
with narrow beaded 
North ~ Carolina 
pine and then fin- 
ished in a natural 
state with hard oil. 
The carriage-room 
contains — sufficient 
room for a large 
Mum ber Of Car 
riages, and also a 
large well-fitted-up 
harness closet. The 
stable has box-stalls 
and single _ stalls, 
and is fitted with 
ornamental iron 
fixtures, etc. 


The knoll upon 


which the house is built overlooks the valley below, beyond 
which are the Morristown hills. 
A broad roadway sweeps in from each corner of the estate 
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The stable is built of stucco 
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to the_ entrance, 
which is built at the 
front of the house 
and in the center of 
the building. 

Masses of grow- 
ing shrubs and 
plants have been set 
out at the entrance 
ways, and the en- 
tire property has 
been laid out and 
built after the plans 
of a_ landscape 
architect. This road- 
way extends along 
one side of the 
house to the stable, 
which is built at one 
side of the prop- 
erty. 

A formal garden 
is built at the rear 
of the house and on 
an axis with the liv- 
ing porch at the 
west side of the 
building, from 
which a broad and 
extended vista is ob- 
tained of the gar- 
den. This garden 
is laid out in a geo- 
metrical form, with 
an attractive little 
pool in the center of 
it, from which the 
walks radiate. The 
various squares 
formed by these 
walks are planted 
with a variety of 
annuals and peren- 
nials, and in such a 
manner that there 
is a continual bloom 
of flowering plants 
and shrubs from 
early spring till late 


in the autumn which are a continual delight to the eye. 
The charm of the whole scheme is to show what can be done 
to assist nature in the beautifying of an estate. 
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Furnishing the Flat 


By Lillian Hamilton French 


II—THE DRAWING ROOM 


CEIMRGQHE difficulty of preserving the dignities of a here it may be well to insist upon a point around which 
ey) 2 flat in its furnishing has been touched the whole question of decoration revolves. One must 
iil upon in a preceding chapter. It is an art learn to eliminate, ruthlessly discarding a color, perhaps 
EaNN in itself. The success with which it has beautiful in itself, but out of key, and to do the same thing 
sometimes been accomplished is best with objects ancestral or otherwise, which have no place 
proved by a study of what has been done in given environments. If these special objects are of 
in certain directions. primary importance, prepare a place for them. But make 

Take, for example, the drawing-room, Figs. 2 and 3, in up your mind before you begin to furnish, just what your 
which the chintz hangings are shown. The whole aim of house is to stand for, and keep that purpose always in 
the householder has been to maintain the air of a salon, or view. If you mean to go on growing, knowing that as an 


room set apart for 
the reception and en- 
tertainment of guests. 
No signs of household 
occupations, as distin- 
guished from those of 
relaxation, are per- 
mitted to appear. 
There being no chil- 
dren in the family, this 
has been an_ easier 
matter than it would 
have been had the re- 
quirements of a troup 
of romping boys and 
girls been considered. 
Yet even where chil- 
dren are found, the 
duty of the woman 
with any social connec- 
tions should be to 
keep intact the pur- 
pose of the drawing- 
room, an_ obligation 
too often ignored! 
To enter this par- 
ticular room gives one 
a distinct pleasure. It 
conveys the same sense 
of coolness and re- 
freshment as that in- 
spired by a country 
house in summer, a 
sense especially de- 
lightful when one has 
to come in from either 
the dust or the snow 
of city streets. The 


follow it who is willing to sacrifice personal idiosyn- 


Fig. |—The Colonial mantel shows a simple treatment 


embryo collector, for 
instance, you must ar- 
range a setting for fu- 
ture acquisitions, de- 
sign your rooms for 
these, but don’t con- 
found purposes. Here 
is the secret of all suc- 
cessful interiors. 

The woodwork of 
this drawing-room is 
gray-white, the walls 
are covered with a 
gray - white French 
paper with a conven- 
tional but unobtrusive 
design. The white 
ground of the chintz 
is covered with flow- 
ers. The same ma- 
terial is hung at the 
wWimdow Ss) with a 
striped white lace 
against the _ panes. 
Outside, even in win- 
ter, boxes are filled 
with green. The deep 
red velvet of the fill- 
ing cost $2.00 a yard. 
Now this arrangement 
brings, as it should, all 
the strong color of the 
room to one level, as 
it were, for like nature 
itself, a room in its 
color scheme should 
be built up from _be- 


simple. Anyone can low. As the earth and tree trunks are darker than the 


foliage which carries the eye on to the light above, so the 


crasies in order to fulfil given requirements. And just lower part of a room should be darker than its upper part. 
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Fig. 2—Anyone can follow out this simple treatment of a drawing-room 


This is why the ceiling should be lighter than the floor, 
otherwise it seems like something settling down on your 
head, instead of a something that carries the eye agreeably 
away. 

It will be noticed that the pictures on the wall are not 
ponderous, but preserve the general air of the room’s 
airy quality. ‘The mantelpiece, though crowded, is prop- 
erly balanced with its uprights of candlesticks, and the 
crowding is done with tact, being obviously a collection of 
Dresden china, not a massing of conglomerate objects. 

The drawing-room shown in Fig. 4 belongs to the same 
apartment house, and has therefore the same dimensions. 
The object of presenting the two is to illustrate a point too 
often ignored: that, given the same dimensions and out- 
look, no two interiors need be alike. To try and make 
them so is one of our most grievous mis- 
takes as a people. The charm of a 
French room once extolled, everyone 
tries to copy it. So it has been with 
“cosy corners” and “‘fish net hangings”’ 
and no end of other things. ‘Too close 
imitations of what another person has 
done only produces the conventional, as 
when one buys so-called suits of furni- 
ture and thinks the work of furnishing 
accomplished. The rights of individu- 
ality should be exercised, even when 
suggestions are taken from others. 

The chintz on this furniture is used 
only as a summer covering, and costs 
28 cents a yard. It shows red and gray- 
white chrysanthemums on a_ white 
ground, the gray-white predominating. 
The design was chosen not only because 
the green of the leaves suggested cool- 
ness in summer, but because the wall 
coverings and hangings are green. 
There is a green burlap on the wall, 
making a good background for pictures 
and books. The window curtains, of 
green denim, cost 16 cents a yard, and 
are washed year after year. The thin 
curtains, of white muslin with a wreath 
of green vines, cost 11%4 cents a yard. 


AND GARDENS 


Though this drawing-room has a 
greater number of objects brought into it, 
the same laws of elimination have been 
observed. Thus no color is permitted 
which would destroy the scheme of green 
and white, lightened by the brass of and- 
irons and hanging lamps. The red of the 
chrysanthemums is subordinated to the 
green, and becomes only a cheery note. 
The white ground of the chintz is repeated 
in the white ground of the curtain, the green 
vines of which are the green of the rubber tree. 
These relationships should never be ignored. 

The large, winged chair can be had for 
$14.50 to $35 in the linen. The _ pur- 
chaser is advised to study his own comfort 
in making a selection. William Morris 
has been quoted as saying that every chair 
should be built according to each man’s 
separate anatomy. ‘That not being pos- 
sible, the value of soft chair-cushions, for 
elbows and backs, cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. No two people sit in the 
same way, and when a hostess offers an 
easy-chair she should also provide that 
which would make it adaptable to people 
of various sizes and proportion. These winged chairs 
come also in willow, costing $8.00, and can be stained any 
color for $2.00 extra. When cushioned, they are charm- 
ing. The cane sofa costs from $40 to $50. 

The plaster casts here shown are very cheap, costing 
from 50 cents to a dollar. In this instance they are toned 
to a soft dull yellow, so as not to make them too obtru- 
sive against the green of the walls. Over the top of the 
mirror, however, the plaster cast has been left for Time’s 
staining, as no background had to be considered. The 
staining process is done in this way: A little beeswax is 
soaked in turpentine until it becomes soft enough to apply 
with a camel’s hair brush. Then a small portion of burnt 
umber is mixed into it. The polishing is done with an old 
silk handkerchief, until the cast looks like dull ivory. When 
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Fig. 3—A large-flowered chintz is used for the furniture coverings and at the windows 
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Fig. 4—A room identical with that shown in Fig. 3, but differently treated and furnished 


the cast is from a good model, the labor expended is worth 
while. 

Among fire-lovers, Franklin stoves like the one shown 
in this drawing-room have been cherished through every 
change of fashion. They are now eagerly sought for, as 
they throw out a greater heat than the grate. ‘Their brass 
trimmings, too, take up, in an indescribable way, the play 
ot the flames, and add infinite charm to the fireplace. The 
size of this drawing-room has made it necessary to push 
the Franklin back into the chimney opening, but drawn into 
the room, with a brass kettle on top, the Franklin becomes 
even more delightful. In country places these can be 
picked up for six and eight dollars. In New York they 
sell for twenty-five. It is quite possible to arrange them 
in a room provided with no mantelpiece, or even in one 
with gas logs, the logs being removed and the opening 
utilized for the pipes. 
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Fig. 6—A door opened and protected with a curtain 
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Fig. 5—All the wall space in the study is well used 


For the same reason that the two above-mentioned draw- 
ing-rooms have been shown, two other corners in the same 
apartment house are here given. One shows the door 
opening into a small study (Fig. 6); the other shows the 
corresponding door as closed (Fig. 7), and covered with 
book-shelves. A divan is drawn close to the shelves, 
bringing the books within ready reach of the hand. Such 
proximity to one’s books is always delightful, and much to 
be recommended. A rug is used as covering. 

In the second illustration the door is left open and pro- 
tected by a curtain, which, when not in use, is looped back 
on one of those old-fashioned brass discs now so much 
sought after. They are to be found in antique shops, and 
sometimes in garrets. This one cost a dollar and a half. 
As it repeats the brass tones everywhere visible in the two 
rooms, it 1s much more effective than the ordinary hook and 
curtain band. Just inside the door a mirror hangs over 


Fig. 7—A similar door closed and covered with book shelves 
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low book-shelves. Its purpose is distinct. It gives a sense 
of size to the room, and repeats many agreeable objects, 
even when looked at from an angle. If one uses mirrors, 
nothing is more important than the study of their reflec- 
tions. This one when framed cost $7. 

The small study (Fig. 5) where it hangs is only seven 
by eight feet, and illustrates what can be done in a limited 
space by an arrangement of furniture. The divan runs 
the entire length of the room, with the desk against the 
opposite wall, which is broken by the door. In front of 
the window is a table for odd books, and at least 200 
volumes fill the shelves. 

I must claim the credit of having given, many years ago, 
the first idea of a divan with springs, and provided with 
a box for dresses underneath. Before then, divans were 
made of upright wooden pieces finished with broad linen 
bands to hold a mattress. ‘They were most uncomfort- 
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able. The boxspring of the bed gave me the idea for 
these, and if one cannot afford a divan with a box, one can 
always get a boxspring and nail small blocks of wood un- 
derneath not only to keep the dust away, but to bring the 
seat up to the required height. I find sixteen inches the 
most comfortable when seated. ‘This divan cost $18 un- 
covered. Separate padded ends and backs were ordered 
extra, for the sake of comfort. These come only to the 
level of the divan, which can then be pulled out from under- 
neath. ‘They are secured by strong upright iron strips 
about an inch wide, and twenty inches long, pierced with 
holes through which the strips are screwed to the base- 
board. No other support is necessary. In ordering these 
padded sides and back, one must study the head level, so 
that in leaning back, one’s neck is at ease. 

I hope to take up the treatment of the dining-room in 
the next issue of AMERICAN HoMES AND GARDENS. 


Hints for the Household 


By George E. Walsh 


N OUTDOOR stove, either for home or 
camping use, can be quickly and conveni- 
ently made with an old barrel and a little 
cement or even with wet clay. Put the 
barrel on the ground and cover it with 
wet cement, except for one end, and a 
place through which a piece of stove-pipe 

is inserted. Give the cement two days in which to harden, 

and then fill the barrel with kindlings and start a fire. 

The barrel will burn up, and leave a stout shell of cement 

as a good stove for future use. Campers sometimes em- 

ploy this method by burying the barrel in a clay bank, and 
using the clay for the stove. If the clay is of the right 
consistency, it will bake hard and make a perfect stove. 

Not many may appreciate the fact that an excellent 
winter plant for pots is furnished whenever we purchase a 
pineapple at the grocery. Select a fruit with a good top, 
one with the prickly stalk leaves well developed and not 
rotten or broken. Cut this top off about one inch down 
in the fruit, and plant it in a pot of rich soil. If moisture 
and heat are then liberally supplied, the top will thrive 
and spread out a head of leaves like a big cactus plant. 
Such a plant, carefully cultivated, will within a few months 
present not only an odd but very handsome sight. It is 
particularly suitable for hanging baskets and rustic boxes, 
along with trailing vines and foliage plants. 

A great many people press flowers and autumn leaves 
to keep, and others have adopted with success the trick 
of dipping them in white paraffine and then pressing them 
with a hot iron. The preservation of ferns in this way is 
even more satisfying. If large stalks of ferns are gathered 
fresh from the swamps and woods late in the season, and 
dipped in melted paraffine, they will keep indefinitely. 
They make excellent ornaments then for vases and mantel- 
pieces. They must be thoroughly dipped, however, stalk 
and fronds, for the secret of the process consists in ex- 
cluding the air entirely. If properly treated, the paraffine 
will not show, and there is no suggestion of ‘‘waxed 
flowers.” 

One of the best uses to which pressed and paraffined 
autumn leaves can be put is to make ornamental picture or 
photograph frames of them. Make flat, square frames 
of pine wood, and glue the autumn leaves on the sides. 
Pretty effects are easily obtained with a variety of leaves. 


To give a rustic effect to the whole frame, nail on the 
outside and inside unpeeled sticks from the woods. Al- 
most any kind of straight green wood will answer the pur- 
pose, and even if a few knots and short branches are left, 
no harm will be done. When finished, the whole frame 
should be gone over with two coats of white shellac. This 
will exclude the air and tend to preserve the color of the 
green wood. ‘The shellac must be applied on all sides of 
the frame, back, front and sides, or else the air will get 
inside and spoil the work. 

A use for old newspapers not well known is to use them 
for filling cracks, crevices and openings in old floors or 
around the base of a room otherwise quite airtight. Take 
some newspapers and tear them up into small pieces, and 
boil them in water until reduced to a pulp. When thus 
softened, add a little white glue that has been previously 
melted. Stir thoroughly, and then permit the mixture to 
cool. While still soft and pliable, fill floor cracks and 
holes with the paper pulp, and as it dries and hardens, 
smooth off evenly. When the paper pulp has dried and 
hardened, it will take paint and stain well. A floor can 
thus be tightened up, and when painted and stained it will 
appear a hundred per cent. better. Where the wall base 
does not join evenly with the floor, fill in the cracks with 
the same material. This will make cold and draughty 
floors comfortable. 

A waterproof canvas for covering articles placed outdoors 
is a fine thing to have around. Ordinary canvas coverings 
are far from being waterproof. When the rain has had 
time to soak in them, they will leak steadily. If such a 
canvas, old or new, light or heavy, is treated with paraffine 
and gasolene, it will be rendered absolutely waterproof. 
Melt parafine in a kettle until near the boiling point. 
Then mix twice the quantity of gasolene with it, taking it 
away from the stove, of course, before adding the gaso- 
lene, and after a good stirring apply vigorously with a 
paint brush. When nearly dry, run over the canvas with a 
warm iron, so that the paraffine will soak into the fibers of 
the cloth. Such a treated canvas will not be sticky or oily, 
and only slightly stiffer and heavier than the untreated. 
It is so waterproof that it can be laid in water without 
absorbing any of it. Boat covers of ordinary canvas or 
sailcloth are treated in this way for general use in rainy 
weather. 
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Problems in Home Furnishing 
By Alice M. Kellogg 


Author of “Home Fumishing: Practical and Artistic.” 


FLOOR COVERINGS FOR A NEW HOUSE 


ROM a reader in South Carolina, G. 
F. D., comes a question that is almost 
impossible to answer in any specific 
way, as only general conditions are men- 
tioned in the letter: “What kind of floor 
coverings shall I use in my new home, 
which is now nearly ready for occupancy? 
There is the entire hall throughout, with 
stairs and landings. Then there is the en- 
trance hall and living-room, the  dining- 
room and den on the first floor. Upstairs 
there are four bedrooms on the second 
floor, with two bathrooms and two bed- 
rooms on the third floor for servants. I 
understand that the Oriental rugs are the 
best, as they wear the longest. Would you 
advise these rugs all over the house?” 

Oriental rugs are undoubtedly very ser- 
viceable as to wear, but there are other 
hand-tufted rugs made in Ireland and Scot- 
land that deserve the same praise. The 
cost of an Oriental rug may put it entirely 
out of reach, as one should reckon from ten 
dollars a square yard upwards, according to 
the quality, design and coloring. As the 
entrance hall has usually the maximum 
wear, the Oriental rugs may be selected for 
this position, in such sizes as suit the spaces, 
leaving an even margin of the flooring 
around the edges. Oftentimes the hall is 
so irregular as to its floor lines that it is 
really better to use several small rugs, re- 
versing this rule for the other parts of the 
house. 

In the living-room, whatever amount may 
be expended for the floor covering should 
be put into one large rug if the greatest 
amount of comfort is desired. If necessary, 
a carpet may be made into a rug, with or 
without a border, choosing a pattern that 
makes up well in the proper shape. 

For the dining-room there are a number 
of domestic rugs that can be had in Brus- 
sels, Wilton, Axminster and woollen mix- 
tures. One of the recent achievements in a 
low-cost rug for the dining-room is a Chi- 
nese motive that suggests an interesting 
color scheme of yellows and blues in the 
wall hangings and curtains. 

In carpeting the stairs, it should be re- 
membered that a plain carpet of dark hue 
will need a careful attention with the broom 
to keep it in condition, while neutral colors 
or mixed shades prove less exacting for the 
housekeeper. Often the guide to the stair 
carpet is the covering on the wall, as it is 
in such close proximity. 

In the bedrooms where single beds are 
used, a large rug is sometimes the best 
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choice, as a small bed can be easily moved 


on cleaning days. With a heavy double 
bed the spaces of the floor may be fitted 
with rugs, laid so that only a minimum 
amount of wood is left bare. The import- 
ance of wise selections in the floor cover- 
ings is urged on this correspondent, as they 
will be the most enduring of the furnishings 
in the new home. A safe rule is to make 
the rug the starting point for the color 
scheme, bringing the wall-papers and other 
accessories into harmony with it. 


WHAT TO USE FOR A LOUNGE SPREAD 


“In my sitting-room,” writes a college 
girl, “I have a wide, comfortable divan 
(really a cot with a thick hair mattress), 
which I make up for an extra bed when my 
sister visits me. But usually this divan has 
a lounge cover in tan colors, like the tones 
of the wall. My difficulty is to find a warm 
spread to keep on the outside that will not 
look like a bedspread and yet that will be 
of use for an extra covering when the cot 
is made up for sleeping. Most of the girls 
here use the Italian blankets for this pur- 
pose, but the colors are too glaring for my 
room, and they are not warm enough. Have 
you a suggestion for my problem?’—F. 
IDES 


The best kind of a spread for the double 
need of this room is one of the Scotch tra- 
veiling rugs in browns and olive greens. 
Those of pure wool are quite expensive, 
but their wearing qualities make them worth 
paying the seemingly large outlay. Then, 
too, they are lighter and warmer than 
those made of mixed materials. Such a 
rug can be used with a steamer chair out- 
of-doors or on a sleeping porch, for driving 
or motoring, or for travels abroad. 


PICTURES FOR AN ENTRANCE HALL 


Rather an unusual request comes this 
month from a subscriber in the West, who 
wishes to make the entrance hall in her 
home more attractive. “The hallway in our 
home is rather of the old-fashioned type, 
neither large enough for a reception room, 
nor small enough to be merely a passage- 
way. The wall spaces are noticeably bare 
and plain. I have just had a new paper 
put on that is a success so far as a pleasant 
tone is concerned, but it has hardly any de- 
fined pattern. Could I improve the appear- 
ance of the walls by adding pictures? I do 
not care for the carbon copies of celebrated 
paintings, but I cannot think of anything 
else. I would prefer colors, but cannot 
afford either oil or water-color paintings.” 
—A_Philadelphian. 

Some of the German colored prints, cost- 
ing about thirty-five dollars, are wonder- 
fully effective in idea and boldness of color 


effect. If these cost too much, the colored 
prints by Jules Guerin are interesting. 
These cost five dollars each. One of the 
best is the artist’s conception of Independ- 
ence Hall, which might appeal to this 
reader. Another good one is the Library 
at Washington. ‘There is also a series of 
French chateaux, and of these the most at- 
tractive are Luynes and Amboise. 


WALL-PAPER TO IMITATE WOOD VENEER 


“T have heard that there is a wall-paper 
made to look like old oak, and if I could 
find this it would help me to carry out an 
idea I have for my dining-room. I have 
some good old blue china that I have kept 
in a closet, as it is too old for use, and I 
have no place to show it. Many of the 
pieces are rather small in size, and my plan 
is to run a plate shelf around the room, 
in line with the top of the mantel shelf, 
which is five feet six inches from the floor. 
Instead of filling in the space below the 
shelf with burlap or fabric, I would like this 
paper that looks like oak. What do you 
think of this? And what is the cost per 
roll of the paper?”—R. T., New Jersey. 

The oak veneer paper comes in dull tones 
of brown that look well as a wainscot. The 
price of an eight-yard roll of the usual eigh- 
teen-inch width is $1.50. The tones of this 
paper are very different from the old-style 
grained oak, and the effect on the wall is 
refined. It is an excellent substitute for 
the real thing. 


CHOCOLATE SET 


“With my intimate friends I have found 
that afternoon chocolate was more popular 
than tea. The chocolate cups I find in the 
department stores, however, are so small 
that I have been using my tea cups. Now I 
want to buy a pretty chocolate pot and 
bowl for whipped cream. What shall I 
get?’—A Bride. 

The chocolate cup now in use is the Em- 
pire shape, tall and straight, with the handle 
projecting above the rim. While this is of 
fairly good size, it is not as graceful as a 
tea cup, nor as practical. The tea cup 
that is used for afternon tea could also be 
used for afternoon chocolate. A set of six 
or more could be selected among designs 
showing garden flowers, pinks, roses, 
daisies, corn flowers, roses and violets, to 
give a little sentiment to the set, and the 
chocolate pot may be of English china in 
ivory-white, with a gold handle and narrow 
edge of gold around the top. A silver por- 
ringer would be a quaint holder for the 
whipped cream, and an old Dutch spoon 
may be used for a ladle. Possibly the lat- 
ter articles may have been among the wed- 
ding presents. 
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OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 
high class wool fabric adapted to 


: TH READ your own decorations. If the rugs in 
“AND ' stock colors do not suit your require- 
THRUM ments, we will make one that will, 

either plain, self-tone or contrast. All 


sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 
Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 
and durable. Sold by best shops, or 
wiite for color line and price list to 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., NEW 
YORK, 
THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


“ 
YOU CHOOSE THE 
COLORS, WE’LL 

(1 KE THE RUG,” 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


& 
MAIO LN, SF 


SPECIAL OFFER to Carpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 
IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- (aaa 
Wedlim 


OCS A CAE RE 
entilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
h Good Health and Rest Assured. i Came 
Venti Locks in Genuin: illu i 
hy Seng ic ce: OD 


per Finish will be mailed to | ine 
any address prepaid for One ae 
Dollar. Will include a forty |} 
page Hardware Catalogue and fi} 
Working Model to carpenters 


| who wish the agency to can 
The H. B. Ives Go, Ss "evs" 


To introduce this article, Four | 


PATENTED 


vass for its sale. Address 


$4 Take off your Hat cA yf 
A SR ERS 
oe IF.E. Myers & Bro. BaD Wt 
j IN Vv B 


Ashland, Ohio 


HAY _Siuscus 
TOOLS Biuinrs 


WIZARG me 
Zim Ooheep Manure 


4 Kiln dried and pulverized, No weeds or bad 
odora Helps nature hustle. For garden 
ala~n, tress, shrubs, fruits and hous clants 
$4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order 
e Delivered to your Freight Station 
Apply now. 


The Pulverized Manure Co..20Unton Stock Yards, Chicago. 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing 
the Grounds of City and Suburban Properties. 


Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


Sensation—123 bus. per acre. Nothing like it 
OA ; S Also SEED CORN. Samples and catalog free. 


Theo. Burt & Sons, Melrose, 0. 


vo ceeure  FOAMUINCAME 


durable effects in Anrismie WOOD FINISHES S 


wood-finishing use %& 


Send for Free Booklet, edition AH -2 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Wood- Finishing Authorities’ 
RACINE, WIS. 


BURLINGTO 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 
outdoor veranda. 
Any wood, any 
finish to match trim. 


February, 1910 


Venetian and 


Sliding 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


@ Equal 500 miles 
northward. Perfect 
privacy with doors 
and windows Open. 
Darkness and breezes 


Sliding Blinds 
for inside use. 
Require no 
pockets. Any 
wood, any finish. 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


100 Landscape Plans for Amateurs 


MOST helpful book to assist you in ma- 
yn king your home surroundings artistic 
and beautiful. It will save you expense 

and many disappointments. Our Landscape 
Departinent has used these plans with great 
stecess in laying out gardens, both large and 
small. With the plans we send ‘‘Landscape 
Gardening for Amateurs,’’ a book of instruc- 
tions and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. 
Contains principles of correct landscape garden- 


FREE—Catalog of Hardy Plants, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 


ing, styles of gardens, verandas and window 
boxes, public and private grounds, vines, bed- 
ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, 
etc., all fully illustrated and described so that 
you too can be sure of success. Plans and 
book mailed postpaid for 50c, which will be 
credited to you on any future erder of $5 or over. 
Send today and we shall also be glad to give 
you individual advice and help. Our Landscape 
Department is at our patrons’ service FREE. 


Wagner Park Conservatories 

Box 460, Sidney, O. 
Florists — Nurserymen 

Landscape Gardeners 


Here you have the perfect home for your 
poultry—a convenient, protected place for Biddy and her 
chicks, or a safe and sanitary Poultry Home for a flock 

of 10 or 12. Damp-proof and draught-tight—necessary 
conditions for handling poultry successfully are found in 


Hodgson Poultry Houses 


and Brooders 


All parts made in sections convenient to handle for putting 


Note the lower illustration—15 in a row. 


rc 


up or taking down in a short time. 


These 


houses are so popular, poultrymen buy them by the 
dozen. Just the house for a dozen hens—an ornament 
to any gentleman’s place, Complete with feed trough, 
cave fountain, roosts, nests. Easily cleaned, adjustable 
ventilator. Putin your hens and let them thrive. 

Send for our catalogue of Poultry Houses, Brooder 


Houses—everything for the live hen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 118 Washington St. 
: BOSTON, MASS. 
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men UEN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


TERRACE BANKS 


RETAINING wall of masonry is al- 
A ways the best way to support a ter- 

race, but it is often too costly, and 
a sloping bank of earth must be used in- 
stead. ‘Lhe sloping bank takes up more 
room than a wall, because an earth bank 
should not be on a steeper slope than “two 
to one”; that is, rising one toot in a dis- 
tance of two feet. The wall, of course, can 
be perpendicular. 

It is a problem to plant a terrace bank. 
Grass, of course, is the obvious thing, but 
it is difficult to cut on such a steep slope, and 
its direct exposure to the sun and the lack 
of moisture makes it dry up more quickly 
than the rest of the lawn in a drought. If 
grass must be used, the soil should be care- 
fully prepared. It is seldom that enough 
good soil is put on a terrace bank; it should 
be at least a foot thick, and eighteen inches 
would Le better. 

It is hard to seed a terrace bank, because 
the first rain will wash all the seed or the 
young seedlings to the bottom, and perhaps 
gully it so badly that the work has to be 
done over again. 

Sometimes a steep bank can be seeded by 
muxing the seed with fresh cow manure 
and plastering it on the bank about an inch 
thick. This will harden and stay on the 
bank until the grass is started, but the grass 
will not grow well if the soil underneath is 
poor. 

Sodding can be done, but is expensive, 
and the sods must be pegged to keep them 
from slipping. Good deep soil underneath 
is just as necessary, whether seeding or 
sodding. 

There are other things which will grow 
better than grass on a steep bank exposed 
to the sun, and which are less care. The 
memorial rose (Rosa wichuriana) will 
grow well in such a place. It seems not to 
suffer from drought, it will grow in poor, 
sandy soil, and is beautiful when in flower. 
The foliage is always good, and its green 
stems are better to look at in winter than 
dried grass. 

Moss pink (Phlox subulata) is another 
hardy plant which simulates grass more 
closely than the memorial rose, and is just 
as handsome when in bloom. It makes a 
dense carpet two or three inches thick. 

Lemon thyme (Thymus serpyllum var. 
citriodora) is good in foliage, and very 
fragrant. It grows not over six inches 
high, and will soon cover a dry bank. 

There are several plants with silvery or 
grayish leaves which will do well on a 
dry bank; among them are the Easter bell 
(Stellaria holostea) and Stellaria graminea. 

Another way to treat a terrace bank is 
to slope it at an angle of forty-five degrees 
and then to pave the slope with stones. 
The stones should be of good size, put on 
edge or on end in the bank, and the joints 
filled with good top soil. Many small and 
rare plants can be grown with little trouble 
in the joints between the stones. The 
drainage will be good and the stones warm 
the soil and reduce the area where weeds 
can grow. 


In some soils it would be possible to 


make the bank even steeper 
degrees, with a consequent saving of room. 
‘The plants can be put in as the sloping wall 
is being built, or seed can be sown in the 
joints afterwards. 


than forty-five 


STREET TREES 
dia qualities which make a tree suit- 


able for planting on streets are free- 

dom from insect pests and diseases, 
hardiness, ease in transplanting when of 
good size, reasonably rapid growth, upright 
habit. 

The American elm will always be a fa- 
vorite street tree because of its large size 
and noble habit. The elm beetle is a serious 
objection, but can be kept in check by spray- 
ing. 

The English elm is also a fine tree, more 
like an oak in habit, and more badly injured 
by the beetle than our elm. Both can be 
moved without loss when of large size, and 
they are easy to grow and therefore inex- 
pensive. 

The ginkgo is an excellent street tree, 
thoueg; little used. It is hardy, grows 
rapidly, and has no insect enemies or dis- 
eases. It attains a large size and becomes 
picturesque when old, though it is at first 
stiff and awkward. 

Gienindenvis ancexcellent street tree. It 
transplants readily, and grows to a large 
size. The small leaved linden (Tilia wlmi- 
folia) is the best variety. 

The maples, of course, must be used for 
many streets, and no tree is handsomer 
than the sugar maple. 1he Norway maple 
is better than the sugar maple on sandy 
soils and in exposed situations. 

The sycamore maple (Acer pseudo-plat- 
anus) is much like the Norway maple, but 
does not thrive in poor, sandy soil. It isa 
hardy tree to use along the coast, however. 

The scarlet maple is less often used than 
the sugar maple, but it makes a good street 
tree and is pleasant to have, for the sake 
of variety. 

The oaks would be good street trees if 
they were not so hard to transplant, and for 
this reason the pin oak is probably the only 
one which will ever be largely used for 
street planting, since it is the easiest of all 
to transplant and can be got of good size. 

The plane trees are both good ; street trees, 
though the Oriental plane is probably bet- 
ter than our native one, because it does not 
suffer from the fungus disease, which often 
attacks our native plane. It is perfectly 
hardy, and will thrive near the ocean. 

The poplars are not very good street 
trees, and should never be used where other 
trees will do well. The Balm of Gilead, 
however, is said to be a good street tree. 

The liquidambar is one of our finest trees. 
and very good for street use, but it is not 
reliably hardy north of New York City. 


TWENTY-FIVE PLANTS FOR THE 
HARDY PERENNIAL GARDEN 


Hf beginner in gardening is likely to 
be confused by magazines and cata- 
logues because they speak of so 


many plants that are desirable for one rea- 
son or another, in the garden. In seed or 


plant catalogues, all plants are good, and it 
is hard to choose between them. Yet some 
are bound to be a disappointment, either in 
flower or habit or because they need special 
care. 

The garden would probably be better if 
the variety were not so great. Certainly it 
would be easier to group the plants and 
easier to plant and care for them. 

In the following list of twenty-five hardy 
perennials, I have included only those which 
are absolutely hardy, which are easy to es- 
tablish and which need little care and fuss- 
ing; and they are all indispensible in any 
garden. 

A small garden will be much more effec- 
tive when restricted to these twenty-five 
plants than it would if a hundred different 
ones were used. 

Achillea ptarmica 
feet. Small 
mer. 

2. Alyssum_ saxatile—gold dust—1 foot. 
Yellow flowers. April-June. 

3. Anemone japonica; 3 to 4 feet. Large 
white flowers. September to frost. 


“the pearl’—2 to 3 
white flowers all sum- 


“AL eNquilegia, ‘Columbine; 2 to) 3 feet. 
Many varieties, red, blue, yellow, 
white. May-June. 

5. Asclepias y weed—2 
feet. Crange flowers. July-Septem- 
ber. 

OmAster” Novae Aneliae; 2 tom 3° feet. 
Purple or rose. September-October. 

7. Campanula—bell flower—1 foot 6 
inches to 2 feet. Blue or white. June- 
July. 

8. Chrysanthemum; 2 to 3 feet. Many 
colors. October-November. 

9. Coreopsis; 2 to 3 feet. Yellow. June- 
September. 

10. Delphinium—larkspur—2 to 7 feet. 


White and blue. June-September. 
11. Dianthus—pinks—6 to 12 inches. Many 
shades of red and white all summer. 
12. Dicentra—bleeding heart—2 to 3 feet. 
May. 
13. Funkia 
orange. 


day lily—3 feet. Yellow and 
eed 


14. Gypsophil breath—2 feet. 
White. July eGist 

15. Hemerocallis—day lly—3 feet. Yel- 
low and orange. June-July. 

16. Hollyhock; 5 to 7 feet. Yellow, red, 
blackish. July-August. 

17. Iris; 6 inches to 3 feet. Many vari 


eties. May-July. 
18. Monarda didyma; 2 

June-September. 
19. Paeonies; 2 to 3 

June. 
20. Papaver 


feet. Crimson. 


feet. White and red. 


Orientale—Oriental poppy—2 


feet Ginches. Scarlet. May. 

21. Phlox; 2 feet 3 inches. Many colors. 
July to frost. 

22. Platycodon—Chinese bell flower—1 
to 2 feet. Blue and white. June- 
October. 

22 Tradescantia, Spiderwort; 2 feet. Blue 


and white. June-September. 
24. Veronica—speedwell—2 feet. 
white. May-June. 
25. Yucca—Spanish bayonet—4 to 7 feet 
White. June-July. 


Blue and 
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The Unseen Power 
As man’s mechanical skill increases he conceals the means by which work 


is done. Compare, for example, the earliest locomotives and their ex- 
posed mechanism with the modern “‘iron horse,’’ or the early walking- 


beam engine with a modern motor-boat driven by a submerged propeller 
and seeming to move as if alive. In your country home there is no 
need to insult the landscape with a towering, clattering, unreliable 
windwill. Leave windmills to the days of ‘‘New Amsterdam,’’ and the 
old flint-lock muskets to lovers of antiques, and let your water supply 


be furnished by the little, inconspicuous Hot-Air Pump, which can be 
tucked away in the corner of the cellar, barn, or outhouse, works 
silently and independently of wind or weather, and is reliable always. 
Once installed it is out of sight and out of mind. 


Be sure that the name “neeCO-RIDER ae “weeCO-FRICSSON appears upon the 
pump you Purchase,  q@auspator REYSPATOR. } This name pro- 


tects you against worthless imitations. When so situated that you cannot personally inspect 
the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a repu- 
table dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. Over 40,000 are in 
use throughout the world to-day. Write for Catalogue E, and ask for reduced price-list. 


Riper-Ericsson ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 234 West Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
(Also builders of the new ‘‘Reeco’’ Electric Pump) 


3) 4) 6) 6 7| 8) 
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Scientific 


ONE YEAR WITH 


Success Magazine 


ONE YEAR 
ANP WEBSTER’S 


Intercollegiate Dictionary 
ALL FOR $5.00 


The Dictionary is new from cover to cover, built on a novel practical 
plan which reduces the Massive Lexicon to the proportions of an Oxford 
Teacher's Bible. 

The book contains many hundreds of text illustrations and twelve full 
page color plates. It defines 50,000 words and has 1224 pages beauti- 
fully printed from clear new plates, in large type made especially for this 
edition, on Bible paper. It is bound in full Morocco with red edges 
and thumb index and it is altogether the handiest, most practical and up to 
date Dictionary published. 

MUNN & CO., Inc.. 361 Broadway, New York 


DESTRUCTION OF WOOD 
BORERS 


N OUR waters there are two genera of 
| mollusks, viz., Xylotrya and Teredo, and 

three of crustaceans, viz., Limnoria, 
Chelura, and Spheroma, that attack and 
seriously damage structures of wood in salt 
water. The Xylotrya and Teredo are very 
similar in structure and action. The former 
are by far the more numerous, and what are 
commonly called Teredo are, in the large 
majority of cases, Xylotrya, and all refer- 
ences to the Xylotrya will be understood to 
refer to both genera. 

When first coming to life the Xylotrya is 
very minute, being the thickness of a hair 
and about one-twentieth of an inch long. 
When very young it attacks the wood in 
countless thousands, and immediately begins 
to bore. 

In structure it is comparatively simple. 
Its body consists mainly of a tube beginning 
at the posterior end of the body, running to 
the head, and then returning to the posterior 
end. At the head end is a sucker-like foot 
or tongue inclosed in two shell valves which 
are provided with fine, hard, tooth-like pro- 
tuberances. It is with these valves that the 
boring is made. Through the longer end 
of the tube water is taken in, passed through 
the body, through the return tube, and is 
ejected through the shorter end with the 
wood borings and the excreta. It does not 
appear that the Xylotrya gathers any sus- 
tenance from the wood, its food consisting 
only of the infusoria in the water. 


Of the crustacean borers the Limnoria, 
or “wood louse,” is the only one of great 
importance. It is about the size of a grain 
of rice, and tunnels into the wood for both 
food and shelter. The little galleries ex- 
cavated are about one-half inch long and ex- 
tend inward radially, side by side, in count- 
less numbers, so that the wood partitions be- 
tween them, which are very thin, are soon 
destroyed by wave action, thus exposing a 
fresh wood surface to attack. 


A new method of destroying these borers 
has been found. The piles to be treated are 
inclosed by a canvas apron supported by 
floats, and kept in an upright position in the 
water by weights at the lower end. ‘The in- 
closed space is ordinarily not more than 40x 
80 feet square. The water in the inclosure 
underneath is decomposed by means of an 
electric current, and chlorine, with small 
quantities of bromine and iodine, are 
formed, rising through the water around 
the piles. By a mechanical contrivance the 
apron and electrical terminals can be 
lowered to the mud level and gradually 
raised, the gases being constantly generated 
in the inclosure. As previously seen, the 
Xylotrya draws in water through one end 
of the tube, always exposed, which passes 
through the entire body. It has been proven 
that a mixture of one part of chlorine to 
one-half million parts of water is sufficient 
to destroy life in marine animals, so a very 
small quantity passing through this breath- 
ing tube causes death. As the Limnoria 
obtains a part of its food from the water, 
the same result is obtained with this type 
of borer. It is true that one application of 
this method simply kills the borers existing 
in the pile and surrounding waters, and does 
not prevent further ravages from others, 
but the process is so cheap that it can be 
applied as often as necessary, say every two 
or three months, thus insuring long life to 
an unprotected pile. 

A public demonstration of this method of 
destroying wood borers was recently made 
in the waters of Elliott Bay, the inventors 
using for the purpose of generating the 
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chlorine gas a current of I00 amperes at 
about 12 volts. 

After the treatment the pile was left in 
the bay for twenty-four hours, in order that 
should there be any power of revival it 
might manifest itself ; then it was cut open, 
and all Xylotrya were found to be dead. 
The result was accomplished principally by 
the corrosive action of the chlorine upon the 
exposed parts of the Xylotrya, that is, the 
so-called “tail,” which in reality constitutes 
both their feeding and breathing organs. 
It appeared that all exposed tails in the pile 
thus treated turned white, while when the 
animal is alive, they are a dark gray. As 
the chlorine penetrated the borer it coagu- 
lated the albumen which constitutes part of 
the body, and which shows itself in white 
spots. The original appearance of the Xy- 
lotrya when alive is almost transparent and 
glassy. 


A TIMBER FAMINE PREDICTED 
IN TWENTY YEARS 


IFFORD PINCHOT, the ex-govern- 
C. ment forester, made the declaration, 
on the return from a six months’ in- 
spection trip, that “in twenty years the tim- 
ber supply in the United States on gov- 
ernment reserves and private holdings, at 
the present rate of cutting, will be ex- 
hausted, although it is possible that the 
growth of that period might extend the 
arrival of the famine another five years.” 
Mr. Pinchot urges that the magnitude of 
the danger should not be underestimated, 
for every man, woman and child in the 
country would be affected by such a fam- 
ine. Although about one-fifth of the forest 
area of the country is made up of govy- 
ernment reserves, attention is called to the 
fact that the government does not control 
a corresponding fraction of the timber sup- 
ply, because the government lands are not 
so good as those owned by private own- 
ers. Money is to be asked for to extend 
the forestry service, and to push the work 
of reforesting the denuded timber lands, 
although it is claimed to be utterly beyond 
the powers of the service to meet the sit- 
uation and prevent serious trouble. An ef- 
fort will be made to protect the Appalach- 
ian forest and promote the growth there. 
The State forester of California has ad- 
vocated a plan that is being watched with 
much interest. In that State, under the 
police power, the forester is attempting to 
protect the watersheds and to prevent pri- 
vate owners from devastating these lands in 
a manner that will injure the irrigation of 
lands lying below. Figures have been pro- 
duced to show that at the present increase 
in the value of timber land, the owners of 
such property are making more by letting 
the timber develop than they would by cut- 
ting and placing the money out at inter- 
est. 


GRINDING CEMENT 


INENESS of grain is greatly to be 
F desired, both in finished cement and 

in the raw materials of which it is 
made. In the new Pfeiffer cement ma- 
chine the process of grinding is kept sep- 
arate from the expulsion of the meal, or 
product of grinding. The last-named oper- 
ation is effected by means of a fanning mill 
of peculiar construction which, without em- 
ploying any sieves, delivers a product of 
very fine grain. The machine requires 
much less power than the ordinary ma- 
chine, so that a very fine cement can be 
produced more cheaply than common ce- 
ment is produced by the usual methods. 
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Healthy Trees Are 
Man’s Best Friends 


They serve him in a thousand 
ways—patiently, silently, faithfully, 
Wounded, diseased o>r maltreated, 


rey euuegle oo continue the service |\\|# 
JOH ut often the odds are too great and 
ih Eaves ee they succumb. Tree surgery when 
if Tree Surgery Properly practiced cures their ills. 


If Trees Could Talk, 
Their Cries of Pain 
Would Arouse You 


“Comforter” that Will Keep the Whole 
Family Warm 


to the horror of the 
butchery here shown. 
The Davey Experts, 
trained under John 
Davey, the father of 
tree surgery, know trees 
and can interpret their 
appeals for protection 
and help. The plan on 
which these experts 
work is fully explained 
in ‘Our Wounded 
Friends, The Trees,” 
a book that we will send 
free to any tree-owner. 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT COMPANY 


122 Ash Street 
KENT, OHIO 


A house lined with Cabot’s Sheathing 
Quilt will be wind and frost proof. It will 
be warm in winter and cool in summer. No 
heat can get out nor cold get in, or vice versa. 
It is not a mere paper or felt, but a thick 
matting which retains the warmth as a bird’s 
plumage does. ‘‘Itzs cheaper to build warm 
houses than to heat cold ones.”’ 


Sample and catalogue free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT 


131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


I Save Your Garbage Troubles 


Ever wished for a garbage can in 
which garbage cannot freeze in 
winter—and stink in summer? 
A can in which flies cannot breed and then 
spread typhoid germs? A can having a 


cover which every time closes tight auto- 
matically—and cannot be opened by prowling dogs 
and cats? A can, which being out of sight, does 
not disfigurethe back yard? A can which is practi- 
cally indestructible? The StephensonUnderground 
Garbage Receiver has all these advantages. 
My receiversare SOLD DIRECT. 
For the satisfaction of yourself, your husband, your maid and your 
garbage man you should at least send for fully illustrated de- 
scriptions of my Underground Garbage Receivers and names and addresses of hundreds of pleased users. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Merr., 21 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


I also make Underground Ash 
Receivers which are fireproof— 
and Underground Earth Closets 
for dwellings without sewerage. 


Southern Mantels 
Are Popular 


Q The buyers of Mantels have been partial to Southern 
Mantels because of their extreme Beauty, Grace and 
the Reasonableness of their Price. 
Our Own Factory is 
Situated Amid the South’s 


Hardwood Forests. 


Q That is why we canmake them Better for Less Money. 
Our handsome 86-page Catalog ‘‘E’’ gives you the exact 
Pictures of our Mantels in Colors. It is free if you state how many Mantels you need. 


SOUTHERN MANTEL @ TILE CO. 


206 South Gallatin Street, JacKson, Miss. 
KILLED BY 


RATS SCIENCE 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared 
by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking suc- 
cess for the past few years in England, France and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and ts 
absolutely harmless to birds, human beings and other ani- 
mals. The rodents always die in the open, because of feverish condi- 
tion. The disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and 
applied. 

How much to use—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling, 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than6 tubes). One or two 
dozen for large stable with hay loft and yard, or 5000 sq. ft. floor space 
in buildings. Price: One tube, 75c; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6tubes $3.25; 
one dozen, $6.00. 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO., 20 Old Slip, New York City 
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“LANE’S BALL-BEARING” 


Other Styles for Less Money. Sold by Hardware Trade. Send fox Catalog. 


LANE BROTHERS COMPANY 


fies grade of. 
Hi ipmentin all accep. ed 
atevial- for. all picpo* 


es and, all a ate 7 
rd Me 


434-466 PROSPECT STREET POUGHKEEPSIES NY Ye 


BRICK ROADS FOR THE 
AUTOMOBILE 
CORRESPONDENT in Cleveland, 
O., commenting on our recent editor- 
ial, “The Highway and the Automo- 
bile,’ calls attention to the fact that there 
are a great many brick roads being laid in 
the territory adjacent to Cleveland, and 
asks our opinion as to their practical value. 
As far as the automobile is concerned, there 
is no question but that a properly con- 
structed brick road affords an excellent 
surface, in respect of the smoothness of 
running, the tractive adhesion of the tires. 
and the limited amount of tire wear and 
destruction. It is certainly superior to the 
concrete road as ordinarily laid. Those 
who have driven their machines at high 
speed over the Motor Parkway, Long Is- 
land, complain bitterly of both the rough- 
ness and the inequalities due to the hollows 
of the surface, the former producing a 
rapid wear of the tires, and the latter 
serving to set up excessive vibration at any- 
thing but very moderate speed. This was 
so marked at the last Vanderbilt Cup 
Race that several drivers were quoted as 
saying that there was a marked increase of 
speed in the car when they left the con- 
crete surface for the ordinary macadam. 
The smooth face of the brick is less de- 
structive of tires than the file-like rough- 
ness of the ordinary concrete surface. 
Moreover, it is possible to lay the brick 
with a truer surface than is secured by the 
ordinary contractors’ gang engaged in lay- 
ing a concrete surface. To true up the 
surface of a continuous bed of concrete 
with the exactitude which is necessary to 
give a smoothly riding surface for high- 
speed or even moderate-speed automobile 
travel, is a job calling for no little nicety 
of workmanship. 
Provided the brick be of high quality 


and the foundations of sufficient depth and 


thoroughly laid, the brick road forms an 
ideal automobile highway. The foundation 
should consist of large broken rock fol- 
lowed by smaller stone or a good quality 
of gravel, and a layer of concrete. Upon 
this should be a shallow bed of sand for 
surfacing purposes, upon which the brick 
should be laid and carefully surfaced, and 
grouted into place. The sand serves to 
give a slight cushioning effect between the 
concrete and the brick, and also permits of 
the necessary adjustment of level to bring 
the upper face of the bricks to the true 
surface. A State road of this character, 
built with a proper amount of crown for 
drainage, should be good for many years 
of service, and would require but little re- 
pairs, except in such sections as are sub- 
jected to heavy wagon and dray traffic car- 
ried on steel-tired wheels. Heavy concen- 
trated wheel loads would tend to fracture 
the hard face of the bricks; and unless 
the bricks were at once replaced, the cease- 
less hammering of trafic would quickly 
produce a low spot in the road. Even 
where traffic is heavy, however, we be- 
lieve that, as in the case of a macadam 
road, immediate repairs, made at the first 
indication of a breakdown, would serve to 
give the road, as a whole, a long period of 
life. A good combination for a State high- 
way would be to build it of macadam with 
a tarred surface in the suburbs and vicin- 
ity of towns and cities, and build it of brick 
through the country districts. Although the 
first cost would be heavy, the saving in re- 
pairs (that is, if the supervision were close 
and. constant), and the enormous saving in 
the cost of haulage would, in the course of 
a very few years, constitute such roads a 
paying, and in many localities a richly- 
paying, investment. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Tue Grapes or New York. By U. P. 
Hedrick. Albany: New York Agri- 
cultural Station. Pp. 15-|-564. 

This massive volume, which is issued as 

a part of the fifteenth annual report of the 

Department of Agriculture of the State oi 

New York, is a sumptuous quarto of almost 

monumental proportions, and is one of the 

handsomest books on fruit that has been 
published during the year. Its purpose is 
to record the state of the development of 

American grapes, and while its title im- 

plies that this has been done for a single 

locality, its editor properly adds that in 
this respect New York is representative of 
the whole country. Its contents is, indeed 


much broader than the title indicates and | 


includes brief historical narratives of Old 
World and New World grapes; an ac- 
count of the grape regions and of grape- 
growing in New York, with statistics re- 
lating to the grape, wine and grape juice 
industries of that state; a discussion of the 
species of American grapes; and the syn- 
onymy, bibliography, economic status, and 
full descriptions of all of the important va- 
rieties of American grapes. The footnotes 
give biographical information as to per- 
sons identified with grape culture, as well 
as many historical data. 

The text of the book has been prepared 
with the utmost care and is exceedingly 
full and complete. The illustrations, which 
are an essential part of the publication, are 
in full color, and many of them are very 
beautiful and lifelike It is a book that 
offers, on every page, ample evidence of 
the care lavished upon it, while its pic- 
torial parts are of the greatest interest. 
It is a notable contribution to the literature 
of the grape and is a work that must 
greatly redound to the advantage of every 
one who has taken part in its production. 
Its publication is a fine testimony to the 
liberality of the state of New York in 
agricultural matters. 


A New Licut on ANciENnT Ecyrt. By G. 


Maspero. New York, 1gog: D. Ap- 
pletan & Co. Svo. Pp: 315. Price 
$4.00, net. 


Professor Maspero is one of the most 
noted Egyptologists in the world and he 
states in his preface that he has been 
fifteen years trying to bring science, sup- 
posed to be comprehensible only to experts, 
within the reach of the ordinary man and 
it is gratifying to find that his time has rot 
been wasted. He has drawn his materials 
from everything that can be discussed with 
educated people without demanding any- 
thing more than a little attention. Excava- 
tions, religion, travels, popular customs, 
literature and history have erch and all 
furnished him with subjects. The result is 
a living picture of the researches made in 
the domain of Egyptology during a period 
of fifteen years. The book is a most fas- 
cinating one to all who may have even 
slight appreciation of what Egyptology 
really means. Many chapters deal with 
the very latest discoveries and matter that 
have never before appeared in book form. 


Hints on House Furnisuinc. By W. 
Shaw Sparrow. New York, Igog: 
John Lane Company. 8vo. Pp. 308. 


Price, $3.00, net. 

The sumptuous volume before us is filled 
with valuable hints on house furnishing 
and decoration. The plates are particu- 
larly well executed and are inserted allow- 
ing the text to be printed on paper which 
is agreeable to the eye and to the fingers as 
well. After a general introduction which 


FinderofMen . 


An average American knows many 


people. But he does not always know 
where they are. 


He has a thousand friends and ac- 
quaintances. Where are they at-this 
particular moment? He can be sure 
of some of them—perhaps a dozen. 
But he wants to locate one or more of 
the others. 


The Bell system enables him to reach 
them. 


If he finds his friend at home, or in 
his place of business, he talks with him 
at once. If he learns that his friend 
is in some other town the Bel! System 
will furnish the connection. 


Prioorsonng S 
oj : 
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Cities are larger than they used te be- 
Men know and need to know more 
people. Yet the need of keeping in 
touch is as great as ever. Without 
Bell service there would be hopeless 
confusion. 


The range of the telephone is not 
confined to one town or one commun- 
ity. It is not satisfying simply to learn 
that a man is out of town; through the 


Long Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached, wherever he 1s. 


‘The Bell Service extends to all com- 
munities. It reaches the millions of 
American people. One in twenty is a 
Bell subscriber. “The other nineteen 
can be found because Bell service is 
universal service. 


The telephone does more work fer less money than any other 


servant of mankind. There is economy as well as efficiency 


in one system, one policy, 


universal service. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


means Satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 


combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


mantels required. 
The most unique line on the market. 


Silica 


Dixon’s cate Paint Lasts 


And the reason why it lasts is because its pigments are inert. 
have inert pigments to do with it? 


Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 


Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 


Write for catalog to-day. 
WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D,Atlanta, Ga. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? —— 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
Senn por CATALOGUES 


What 
Our Booklet 106B will tell you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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29 PAGESS OF DISTINCTIVE HOMES 4 


Ha leled Farmhouses - Bungalows 


E ouSegaeden 


Going to Build 
A Country Home? 


Then you will find the great 


Building Number of 


House @; 
Garden 


an indispensable guide teeming with 
Help and Suggestions. 


Fifty Pages of Distinctive Homes 


Colonial — Half - timber — Cement — Remodelled Farmhouses — Bungalows 


House & Garden the magazine of good taste 
SS Se for the home—is an ably 


edited and beautifully illustrated magazine brimming over 
with inspiration and interest to everyone who wants to make 
the house, its garden and its grounds notable in their good 
taste and attractiveness and for all those who love the country. 


25 Cents a Copy :: : Three Dollars a Year 


To New Subscribers: Send one dollar for a six months trial subscription, 

which will include the great Building Number and the 
pee Gardening Guide in April, two of the most important issues for the home- 
owner ever published. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 


CRAFTSMAN HOMES 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY 


A Book for Architects, Builders, Containing practical house plans, 


Homemakers and Housekeepers exteriors and interiors, suggestions 
——_____-_____ for gardens, gates and pergolas, 


models for furniture, metal work 
and needlework. ‘The house plans comprise a choice collection of about 
fifty designs of country, suburban and town houses, bungalows, cottages 
and cabins, ranging in cost from $500 to $15,000. They have won high 
recognitior as the first fearless expression of an independent national style 
of building, that meet the needs and characteristics of the American people. 
CONTENTS: Craftsman houses and plans, halls and stairways, living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
porches and terraces, the effective use of cobblestones, gates and gateways, gardens, 
exterior features and materials, wall space and color schemes, interior woodwork and 
structural features, choice of woods, floors and how to finish them, treatment of interior 
woodwork, decoration and finishing, home cabinet-making, and metal work, 
SIZES: 8'%x1linches. Fine India tint plate paper. Duotone sepia ink. Over 200 half- 
tone engravings of exteriors and interiors. Four full-page color plates and portrait 
sketch. Bound in full linen crash. Price, $2.00 net. Postage, $2.24. 


MUNN ¢€ CO., Inc. 361 Broadway, New York 
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covers the subject in an admirable man- 
ner, the walls and their treatment are taken 
up, followed by the floors and their treat- 
ment; then come the ceiling, the windows, 
blinds and curtains. A chapter on textile 
fabrics follows and there is an interesting 
chapter on furniture and sanitary appli- 
ances. There are also chapters which give 
valuable hints on rooms for various uses. 
There is even a section on that much neg- 
lected subject—garden furniture. It is a 
beautiful book, which is worthy of a large 
sale. 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION AND DisposAL. By 
J. J. Cosgrove. Pittsburg: Standard 
Sanitary Mig. Co. Pp) 2225) SPrice 
$3.00. 

This admirable treatise aims to present in 
concise, ready form, rules, tables and data 
for designing and proportioning purifica- 
tion works. It summarizes much scattered 
professional knowledge and research, and 
is offered as a guide to communities grap- 
pling with the very difficult problems of 
which it treats. The purpose of the author 
has been to show the methods of con- 
structing various types of sewage purifi- 
cation plants, their details and proportions, 
together with a description of the materials 
best suited to the purpose. While the book 
is one primarily designed for the engineer, 
the subject-matter is presented in an attrac- 
tive form and the various problems consid- 
ered are stated in a way that the layman 
himself may readily comprehend. Numer- 
ous diagrams and figures add to the lucidity 
of the text and add greatly to the value of 
the book. There is a careful index. 


Tue EncitsH House: How to Jupce Its 
Periops AND Its StyLes. By W. 
Shaw Sparrow. New York: John 
Lane Co. Pp. 348. Price, $2°5omner 

A charming and delightful book, merit- 
ing the warmest praise. The author saga- 
ciously remarks that the writing of books 
for architects only, can not do much good, 
since no appeal is made to the real patron 
and paymaster, the nation as a whole. He 
rightly believes that the public ought to be 
interested in architecture, and thinks very 
truly that, as certain skillful writers have 
made abstruse science popular and attrac- 
tive, a similar skill might be applied to ar- 
chitecture with equal success. He offers 
his book on the English home as a contribu- 
tion toward that end, and he is more than 
justified in hoping for the realization of 
his expectations. 

Mr. Sparrow’s book is more than a mere 
history of architecture; it is not even a his- 
tory of domestic building in England; but 
it is a well-meant effort to interest the lay- 
man in the architecture of his home, and in 
the architecture of the homes of other peo- 
ple. This can be done in England with 
more success than in America, as the older 
country is rich in possession of individual 
homes of almost every age, many of which 
are of the deepest historical and architec- 
tural interest. Moreover, Mr. Sparrow does 
not write as an historian, but as a modern 
observer, applying the lesson of past times 
to his own, and offering many shrewd 
words of suggestion and opinions that well 
deserve careful heeding. The book as 4 
whole is a sketch of English domestic ar- 
chitecture, very agreeably written, and pre- 
sented in a way that gives the subject a true 
and living interest. It is, in short, a very 
notable contribution to the popularization 
of architecture. The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated and is an excellent addition to 
contemporary architectural literature. 
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;Popular Scientific Books | 


SEAGES LEEUSIONS AND SCIENTIFIC 
DIVERSIONS, INCLUDING TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 
Compiled and Edited by ALBERT A. HOPKINS 
With an Introduction by Henry Ridgely Evans 


8vo. 568 Pages. 420 Illustrations. Price, $2.50, Postpaid 
OR: unique work appeals to the professional and amateur 
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Dry-FarMING: Its PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TicE. By William Macdonald. New 
Worss Bhe ‘Gentury Co: Pp. “200. 
Price, $1.20 net. 

The term “dry-farming” is a new phrase 
which originated in Western America. It 
may be defined as the conservation of soil 
moisture during the long periods of dry 
weather by means of tillage, together with 
the growth of drought-resisting plants. It 
is not, of course, points out Prof Macdon- 
ald, farming without moisture, for that 
would be clearly impossible. The phrase 
is now widely and loosely applied to a par- 
ticular form of farming in all places where 
the normal rainfall ranges from zero to 30 

inches per annum. The method, al- 
though constantly spoken of as new and 
modern, is really old; but its latest applica- 
tions and the fruitful results obtained from 
it have attracted more and more attention 
to this system of agriculture, which has in- 
variably yielded rich results wherever 
properly applied. 

Prof. Macdonald treats his topic in a 
broad and comprehensive way. He de- 
scribes the various methods used in this 


| MAGI 


alike and will prove a welcome addition to any library. It is 

the acknowledged standard work on magic. The illusions are 
illustrated by the highest class of engravings, and are all explained 
in detail, showing exactly how the tricks are performed. Great 
attention is paid to the exposes of large and important illusions, in 
many cases furnished by the prestidigitateurs themselves. Conjuring 
is not neglected, a selection of some of the best known of these 
tricks having been made. The work cannot fail to be of interest to 
young and old, and there is hardly anyone who is in anyway _in- 
terested in either science or magic to whom it will not appeal. It is 
beautifully printed and attractively bound. An illustrated circular 
and table of contents will be sent on application. 


(@ EXPERIMEN TAL SCIENCE 


By GEORGE M. HOPKINS 


Twenty-fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
1,100 Pages, over 900 Illustrations 


Lwo Octavo Volumes; Price in Cloth, $5.00; Half Morocco, 


form of land-culture, notes results and 
gives due credit to the pioneer workers in 
this field. His book is at once a history 
of his subject and a practical handbook of 
methods. It is the latter aspect that gives 
it its greatest value, but his historical notes 
will be welcomed by the agricultural stu- 
dent. As a text book this volume is thor- 
oughly practical. 


$7.00, Postpaid 


HIS book treats on the various topics of physics in a popu- 
lar and practical way. It describes the apparatus in detail, 
and explains the experiments in full, so that teachers, 

students and others interested in physics may readily make the 
apparatus without expense, and perform the experiments without 
difficulty. The aim of the writer has been to render physical ex- 
perimentation so simple and attractive as to induce both old and 
young to engage in it for pleasure and profit. All intelligent 
persons should ‘have at least an elementary knowledge of physics 
to enable them to understand and appreciate what is going on in 


the world. This can be acquired by reading “Experimental Science.” As a gift from em- 
ployer to employee, from parent to child, from student to teacher, nothing could be more 
appropriate or acceptable. It is the most thoroughly illustrated ‘work ever published on 
Experimental Physics, and its unprecedented sale shows conclusively that it is the book of 
the age for teachers, students, experimenters, and all others who desire a general knowledge 
Illustrated and descriptive circular on application. 


(© of Physics or Natural Philosophy. 
5 ===. The Scientific American Boy 
| 


Wrovucut-PireE DRAINAGE SysteMs. By 
J. J. Cosgrove. Pittsburg: Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pp. 145. 

Mr. Cosgrove has laid the plumbing 
world under a distinct debt of gratitude for 
this excellent handbook, which is, in many 
ways, a model of its kind. Handsomely 
printed in an attractive dress, carefully il- 
lustrated with diagrams and other drawings, 
provided with numerous tables and an in- 
dex, it contains everything essential to a 
presentation of its subject. 

The author points out, in his preface, that 
the scope of his book is much broader than 
the name would apply. A more descriptive 
title, he adds, would have been “The Ma- 
nipulation of Wrought Pipe.” While par- 
ticularly descriptive of drainage systems the 
book is equally applicable, in its practical 
direction, to the needs of heating plants, re- 
frigerating systems, pipe lines, water sys- 
tems or any uses to which pipe may be put. 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
I2mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 

HIS is a story of outdoor boy life, suggesting a large 

number of diversions which, aside from affording enter- 

tainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. In 
each instance complete practical instructions are given for build- 
ing the various articles. The needs of the boy camper are sup- 
plied by the directions for making tramping outfits, sleeping-bags 
and tents, also such other shelters as tree houses, straw huts, log 
cabins and caves. The winter diversions include instructions for 
making six kinds of skate sails and eight kinds of snow-shoes 
and skis, besides ice-boats, scooters, sledges, toboggans and a pe- 
culiar Swedish contrivance called a “rennwolf.” Among the more 
instructive subjects covered are surveying, wigwageging, helio- 
graphing and bridge-building, in which six different kinds of 
bridges, including a simple cantilever bridge, are described. 


The Scientific American pyclopedis of 


Receipts, Notes and Queries 


In Three Bindings. Price, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Half Morocco, 
$6.50, Postpaid. 


©: is a careful compilation of the most useful receipts 
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Witp FLowers Every Cuitp SHOULD 
Know. By Frederic William Stack. 
New York: Doubleday Page & Co. 
Pp. 15-|-411. Price, $1.20. 

A thoroughly useful book. The author 
rightly states that it does not require a pre- 
paratory course, nor any special instruction, 
to become acquainted with the more com- 
mon wild flowers and their individual traits, 
and then proceeds to show how this know]- 
edge may be acquired n a very direct and 
simple manner. The book is not a “‘child’s 
book” in the common acceptation of the 
term, but is an elementary treatise on plants, 
very carefully prepared, admirably con- 
densed and eminently useful in its plan and 
arrangement. The key to the subject, as 
Mr. Stack presents it, is the color of the 
flowers, all the plants described being 
grouped under their own colors. Identifi- 
cation is thus reduced to the simplest 
method, and the whole kingdom of wild 
flowers is easily opened to the beginner. It 
is a book some older folk will like, too, and 
find exceedingly useful. 


which have appeared in the Scientific American for more 

than half a century. Over 15,000 selected formulas are here 
collected, nearly every branch of the useful arts being represented. 
It is the most complete volume on the subject of receipts ever pub- 
lished. It has been used by chemists, technologists and those un- 
familiar with the arts with equal success, and has demonstrated that 
it is a book which is useful in the laboratory, factory or home. An al- 
phabetical arrangement, with abundant cross-references, makes it an 
easy work to consult. The Appendix contains the very latest formulas 
as wellas 41 tables of weights and measures and a dictionary of chem- 
ical synonyms. A full table of contents will be sent on application. 


Home Mechanics for Amateurs 
By GEORGE M. HOPKINS, Author of “Experimental Science” 


12m0o, 370 Pages, 320 Illustrations. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 
© HE book deals with wood-working, household ornaments, metal- 


Receipts. = = 
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working, lathe work, metal spinning. silver working; making 

model engines, boilers and water motors ; making telescopes, micro- 
scopes and meteorological instruments, electrical chimes, cabinets, bells, 
night lights, dynamos and motors, electric light, and an electrical fur- 
nace. A thoroughly practical book by the most noted amateur experi- 
menter in America. For the boy and the more mature amateur. Holi- 
days and evenings can be profitably occupied by making useful articles 
for the home or in building small engines or motors or scientific in- 
struments. Table of contents furnished on application. 


| MUNN & CO. Inc., Publishers, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURE 


By 
T. BYARD COLLINS 


HIS new and valuable work sets forth the changes which have 
taken place in American agricultural methods which are 
transforming farm life, formerly so hard, into the most 
independent, peaceful and agreeable existence. Farm life 
to-day offers more inducements than at any previous period 
in the world’s history, and it is calling millions from the 

desk. The present work is one of the most practical treatises on the subject 

ever issued. It contains 376 pages and 100 illustrations. 


In brief, the Contents are as follows: 


CHAPTER I. This chapter contains a general statement of the advantages of farm life. 


CHAPTER II. Deals with the vast systems of irrigation which are transforming the Great West, and also 
hints at an application of water by artificial means in sections of the country where irrigation has not 
hitherto been found necessary. 


8vo. Cloth. 376 Pages 
100 Illustrations 
Price, $2 00, Postpaid 


CHAPTER III. Gives the principles and importance of fertilization and the possibility of inoculating the soil 
by means of nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 


CHAPTER IV. Deals with the popular awaking to the importance of canals and good roads, and their rela- 
tion to economy and social well-being. 


CHAPTER V. Tells of some new interests which promise a profit. 
CHAPTER VI. _ Givesa description of some new human creations in the plant world. 


CHAPTER VII __ Deals with new varieties of grain, root and fruit, and the principles upon which these modi- 
fications are effected and the possibilities which they indicate. 


CHAPTER VIII. Describes improper methods in agricultural practice. 


CHAPTER IX. Devoted to new machinery by which the drudgery of life on the farm is being eliminated, 
making the farm a factory and the farmer the manager of it. 


CHAPTER X. Shows the relation of a body of specialists to the American farmer, who can have the most 
expert advice upon every phase of his work without any expense whatever to himself. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 361 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Inexpensive 
Country~ Homes 


cA Practical Book for - Architects, Builders, 
and Those Intending to Build 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


vention for a term of seventeen years. You can 

sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our Patent 

system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the 
world. The value of a successful Patent is in no degree 
commensurate with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. 
In order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ a Patent 
Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the claims. 
This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of 
clients in all parts of the world. Our vast experience en- 
ables us to prepare and prosecute Patent cases and Trade 
Marks at a minimum of expense. Our work is of one 
quality and the rates are the same to rich and poor. Our 
unbiased opinion freely given. WVe are happy to consult 

with you in person or by letter as to the probable 
patentability of your invention. 


A PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your in- 


A HANDSOME CLOTH-BOUND PORTFOLIO, 
consisting of 88 pages, about 11x14, printed on heavy 
plate paper, and containing 43 designs, with floor 
plans of practical, tasteful and comfortable country 
homes, ranging in cost from $1,000 to $5,000 com- 
plete. The designs have been carefully selected, as 
embodying the best efforts of various architects 
throughout the country. Every one of the houses 
has already been built, and all of the illustrations are 
half-tone engravings, made direct from photographs 
of the completed structures, taken specially by the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN artists. In many cases two 
perspective views of the same house are shown. 
Several illustrations of inexpensive stables are also 
included among the designs. 


@ The location of the dwellings, the cost, owners’ and architects’ 
names and addresses are given, together with a description of the 
dwelling, thus enabling, if desired, a personal inspection of the 
dwelling or direct correspondence with the architect or the owner, 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on 
Application. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THOSE 
INTENDING TO BUILD 


will find many new and valuable suggestions among the 
up-to-date designs illustrated in this handsome portfolio. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


MUNN & CO., Inc.. 361 Broadway, New York 


Branch Office: cCMUNN C& COMPANY 


625 F Street Solicitors of Patents 
Washington, D.C. Main Office: 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Hardware Trimmings 
That Harmonize 


If you are building a home be sure 
that you select hardware trimmings 
that will be in keeping with the 
architectural style. Your architect 
will be of assistance in determining 
the style— but you should acquaint 
yourself with the merits of 


Sargent’s 


ARTISTIC 


Hardware 


It is harmonious in its details and can 
be had in all designs de- 
manded by any particu- ~@& 
lar style of architecture. | 
Sargent’s Hardware 

adds materially to the 
refinement of appear- 

ance in any home 

and affords satisfac- 

tion as long asthe , 

house endures. ,' 


Sargent’s Book of | .) 
Designs—sent free 

Will prove of inval- | 
uable assistance in |. 


choosing right hard: } Jim At ‘| A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 


ware trimmings. | 


eye 70 eS Hi} i ; Katonah, New York 


hows cut glass | Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
|] De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


t 
shows cut glass 
knobs, door Knock- $ 
ers and other fit- | 
tings in Colonial } *) 


S Am) ) | Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 

ont Seas e Yj | built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
Leonard st HAY =— |p | wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
RCH é *| winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 

stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Fireproofing Departments: 
ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co. 
CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. SEATTLE: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The New Building Estimator 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR 
A PRACTICAL guide to estimating the 


cost of labor and material in building 

construction from excavation to finish, with 

various practical examples of work pre- 

sented in detail, and with labor figured 

chiefly in hours and quantities. A hand-book for 
architects, builders, contractors, appraisers, engi- 
Neers, superintendents and draftsmen. Size, 434x634 
inches, 437 pages, cloth bound. Price, $2.50 postpaid 


AN INDISPENSABLE AID TO CONTRACTORS 


A circular describing this book will be mailed on application 


MUNN & CC., Inc. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Koll’s Patent 
Lock-Joint Columns 


The Best for Pergolas, Porches or 
Interior Use are made 
exclusively by 


Hartmann - Sanders 
Company 


Elston and Webster Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogue A-19 of Columns, or 
A-29 of Sun-dials, Pedestals, etc. (See 


also "Sweet's Index.") 
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rYVNHE announcement of the new Bevel Gear Shaft Drive Baker Electrics has proved the sensa- 

ii tion of the year—yet bevel gear shaft drive is only one of the many good features which have 
put the Baker Electric in a class by itself. The progressiveness shown by the development 

and adoption of this new drive is equally apparent in every detail of every Baker model. 

The longer wheel base, new spring suspension, centered wheel bearings, non-sparking motor, con- 

tinuous torque controller and cushioned steering connections, are all exclusive Baker improvenients, 

and they all help to make the Baker Electric the smartest and most serviceable motor car ever built. 

Every Baker Electric, from the dignified four passenger Coupe to the racy Runabout, represents 

the highest attained degree of silence, safety, elegance and dependability. 

The Baker Electric, with its superior speed and mileage capacity, instant readiness for use and 

economy of maintenance, is the ideal car for city and suburban use. 


Write for our Handsome Catalog, which describes the new models and their many exclusive improvements 


The BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO; 


5D West 80th Street :-: CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ARGEST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CARS IN THE WORLD 


ly Complete Line of Shaft Driven Electrics 


» HORTICULTURAL NUMBER 
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HALL 
CLOCKS 


Our line comprises the 
finest and most complete 
designs of high-class clocks 
onthe market. Our move- 
ments are Superior in 
nearly every detail and 
the purchaser is assured 
that he can buy the best 
by ordering a “Waltham.” 


We will soon have 
ready for delivery, our new 
Chiming Movement which 
chimes either Westmin- 
ster, Whittington or St. 
Michaels. 


Our “Willard” or Banjo 
Clock is a model of perfec- 
tion and appeals to those 
who desire a first-class 
article in every respect. 


If your local dealer does 
not sell our line, send direct 
for illustrated catalogue. 


Waltham Clock Company 
Waltham, Mass. 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’? Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
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Exclusive Designs in 
Spring and Summer Furniture 


Our complete exhibit of Spring and Summer Furniture 
is now on view and at no previous season have our new 
patterns in Reed, Rattan, Light Woods and White Enamel 


been so varied and of such high artistic character. 


Every piece is marked in plain figures and at prices 
exceeding'y low when compared with the best values 
obtainable elsewhere. 


— | 


Exclusive designs in Decorative Textiles, Summer Rugs 
and Wall Papers with Fabrics to match. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 West 23"ST. —- 24-28 West 24" St. 


410. 11x13% inches. Illuminated Cover 
and 275 Illustrations. 306 Pages. 


Price, $10.00 


A sumptuous book, dealing 
with some of the most stately 
houses and charming gardens 
in America. The illustrations are in 
nearly all cases made from original 
photographs, and are beautifully printed 
on double coated paper. Attractively 
bound. The book will prove one of 
the most interesting books of the year 
and will fill the wants of those who 
desire to purchase a luxurious book 
on our American Homes. 


“Hunn & Company 


Publishers of. ‘‘Scientific American’’ 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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@ When the lighting 
fixture is designed to 
follow the lines of 
some old Dutch lamp 
—hbut to use the 
more convenient il- 
luminant, _ electricity 
—besides furnishing 
light fora Flemish or 
Dutch room, it be- 
comes an appropriate 
and artistic addition 
to its other decora- 
tions.” 


The Enos Company 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
Ofice and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and 16th ST. 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST 37th ST. 
NEW YORE 


BALTIMORE: 519 North Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO : 334 Sutter Street 
ToRONTO ; 94 King Street, West 
PITTSBURGH~ The Norton Co., Century Building 
CHICAGO :W. K. Cowan Co., 203 Michigan Blvd. 
SPOKANE: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. 
SEATTLE: Cox & Gleason Co., 1914 2nd Ave. 
St. Louts: N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Boston: H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park St. 
PORTLAND : J. C. English Co., 128 Park St. 
BIRMINGHAM ; R. W. Knight & Co. 


Los ANGELES . Brooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St. 


COULTER & WESTHOFF, Sey 4 Gee Teen 


Pure English ground colors, combined with the best preserving 
oils known, have made 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


the standard. They hold their color in any climate, and preserve 
the shingle longer than any other stain or paint 


manufactured ... Write for samples. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
105 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
BRANCH OFFICE: 542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
AGENTS—H. M. Hooker Co., 651 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago: John D. S. Potts, 218 Race St., Philadelphia: F. H. 
McDonald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. T. 


Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 
Ore.; M.D Francis, Atlanta, Ga.; F. S. Coombs, Halifax, N. S. 


Planting Plans Without 
Charge to our Customers 


Haphazard planting is unsatisfactory. We 
can make a landscape design for you thzt 
will add distinctive beauty to your home. 

We are growers of all kinds of Hardy Trees. 
Shrubs, Plants and Bulbs and can supply you 
with anything you may want. 

Catalog and particulars on request. 


A. F. BOERNER, Nurseryman 


29 NorTH STREET - CEDARBURG, WIS. 


GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


60 cents worth for 10 cents 


1 package Astor Giant Comet, ew 
1 package Tall Zinnia, mixed,. . 

1 package Candytuft, mixed, ° 

1 package Petunia, fine, mixed, - 

1 package Mignonette, sweet, . . 

1 package Poppy, double mixed,. . 

1 package Coreopsis, mixed, 

1 package Phlox Drummond, mixed, . 
1 package Panay,mixed ...++ 
1 package Bachelor Buttons, ... - 

The above ten packages by mail postpaid for 10 cents in coin, 
together with our handsome calendar and our profusely illustrated 
eatalogue for 1910. With the above coliection we will enclosea 

z certificate worth 25cents. Ifreturned 
with $1 you may select seeds in pack- 
ages or ounces to the value of $1.25. 


J. J. H. Gregory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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SANA 


SANG 


FAas The 


Postman a 


SONS 


If he hasn’t it must be 
because you havn’t asked 
us for it. We shall be glad 


to mail you one, free and postpaid. 


Pure Linen Luncheon Set Our general Catalog forthe Spring and 

Without the aid of these beautifying bits of linen, Dining Rooms would Summer is now ready A postal re- 
be bare indeed. 0 : S 

quest will bring it to you. Ask for 


We went to Saxony for the best luncheon sets—those which would com- : y 
bine beauty with sturdy wearing qualities, at a reasonable price. We have Samples also, if you wish them. 


succeeded, but we have only 200 complete sets. Send 


25 pieces for yours promptly. Each set includes: One 24- Ever notice what a wide difference there is 
matched inch round Centrepiece; six 6-inch round Doyl- in catalogs ?. The Wanamaker-Kind is some- 
$5 00 ies for tumblers; six 9-inch round Doylies for —§ ————-—— : z 

0 plates; one 18x27-inch oblong Tray thing more than a mere list of goods, with 
Best Cloth; one 18x36-inch oblong Buffet prices. The Best Ideas from New York, 
paid Scarf; one 18x54-inch oblong Side- 


Philadelphia and Paris are brought to your 


““ 


board Scarf; two 6x9-inch oval 
Platter Doylies; two 8xl2-inch very door. Every offering is 


oval Platter Doylies; two 3 
10x15-inch oval Platter The contents of this catalog are not con- 


Doylies; two 12xl8- fined to wearing apparel for Women and 
inch oval Platter Children, but include also full lines of 
Doylies; one 15x20- Men’s goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Un- 

men plone derwear, etc. The catalog also includes 

Tee oe. Bedding, Beds, Carpets, Furniture, Glass- 
Order ware, China, Japanese Goods, Sporting 
Number Goods, Lamps, Sewing Machines, 
112 General Housefurnishing, etc., etc. 


on honor.” 


We ship goods all over the world, and each 
shipment must arrive safely, and must prove 
satisfactory—or else we want it back at our 


expense. 


Just write us, ‘Please send Catalog No. 8,’’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER, new York 


Have you seen the Flat-Globe of the World and Geographical 
History, both edited by Commander R. E. Peary? We are 
now the sole publishers. This great work is better th 
round ball globe, and costs only ‘3 per centas m 
school and home should have one. Ask ustor f 
tive pamphlet. 
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Sample and } A House Lined with 


Circular 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 


VERTICAL SECTION. 
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EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing 
the Grounds of City and Suburban Properties. 


Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


Pe fe ofS RTAGES) yas DISTINCTIVE. HOMES 


eg eee Going to Build 
g ous Garten || A Country Home? 


Then you will find the great 
Building Number of 


House @ 
Garden 


an indispensable guide teeming with 
Help and Suggestions. 


Country Homes 


may enjoy city comforts and 
conveniences at less cost than 


Fifty Pages of Distinctive Homes 


Colonial — Half - timber — Cement — Remodelled Farmhouses — Bungalows 


Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


b Produces light, kitchen and 
laundry fuel. Lighted the same as electric, but 
without batteries. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 
Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


House & Garden the magazine of good taste 
So LS for the home—is an ably 


edited and beautifully illustrated magazine brimming over 


with inspiration and interest to everyone who wants to make 


the house, its garden and its grounds notable in their good : HESS saniany {LOCKER 


taste and attractiveness and for all those who love the country. HE. only ‘oder Santas 


25 Cents a Copy : : Three Dollars a Year Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
ene everlasting enamel,inside andout. 


= FOR YOUR BATHROOM 


A Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
~~. in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
_ proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
_ | Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
_. $7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
, _ HESS, 926 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


To New Subscribers: Send one dollar for a six months trial subscription, 
8SSSsSSSa9S9SasaSaSasNSSSS which will include the great Building Number and the 
superb Gardening Guide in April, two of the most important issues for the home- 


owner ever published. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO.,, 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| Elkhart Bugpics 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. PRICE 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS $5939 


we have been selling direct and are TI! 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, - ° © « i 


; ae Ret CLINCH right through the 


Top and Full standing seam of metal 
Brass Mounted VA | roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, handsomely 


illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 30 fine colored 
Yy S / AY. Bl IRBA N HOMES plates, describes 65 leading varieties of land and 


water-fowls, gives low prices of stock, eggs, incuba- 


Ze ij) Py 
oy 


° ° 6 4 tors, poultry supplies,etc. Calendar for each month. 
A Practical Guide for Prospective Home-Builders : How to care for poultry and all details, Only 10 . 
_ y Ae cents. Send today. f 
This book contains 90 illustrations of plans and photographs of houses which ' ss / B. H. GREIDER, Box 111|, RHEEMS, PA. 


have been successfully built at a cost ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, with de- 
scriptive articles and an estimate of the cost of most houses described. Only 
the newest and best have been selected. General views of exteriors, diagrams 


ofinteriors, interior decorations and furnishings, and full construction plans ae sy - y/ Charles B. Wilson, Architect 


make up the illustrations. 


Only Most Eminent Architects Are Contributors : The experience I have makes my services desir- e 
desta A Iara EEE cree a a Art Mate ne q able to every prospective builder of Country 
ou re Planning to Build— ou Nee eas on How tolmprove ¥ our Home i 25 sent: tpai f 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK. The Cost Is Nominal. hia Meare or Suburban Honfe -..-"/ Correspoudenceite 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 309 American National Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Commissions Executed Anywhere 
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WILSON’S OUTSIDE VENETIANS, 
Blind and Awning Combined 


HE most practical and useful form of Venetian yetdevised; they com- 
bine beauty, utility and durability to a degree that no other blind 
of any kind can equal; suitable alike for town and country houses. 

Slats can be opened and closed and blinds raised or lowered from inside 
without opening window. When blind is pulled up entire frame is folded 
out of sight, making a very neat appearance. 

Mention “American Homes and Gardens”? for free booklet. 
Orders should be placed now for early summer 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY 
3 and 5 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 
Patentee and Manufacturer of Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, Piazza 


Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Fireproof Steel Curtains, Wood Block Floors 


Are You a Home Lover? 


If so, you need the Garden Number of 


The 
HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL| 


Featuring a Special Article 


*“On Gardens and Garden Tradi- 
tions,’’ by Corwin Knapp Linson. A notable 
article with illustrations in colors by the author 
reproducing the original paintings of gardens. 
One of these, ““A Garden Enclosed,” is a work 
of art worth framing. 


Other Features of This Issue 


*“‘Water Lilies for Flat Dwellers,’’ by 
Elizabeth A. Reed. 


** Planting Trees About the Country 
House,”’ by Lorin O. Machin. 


** Architectural Adornments of Gar- 
dens,’’ by Aymar Embury II of New York. 


**The Pre - Raphaelites and Their 
Work,”’ by C.R. Ashbee, London, England. 


**Sun Parlors at Home,”’ by J. Frances 


Cooke. 


**Spanish Influence on Furniture 
Design,”’’ by Virginia Robie. 

‘©The Home Garden;’’ “Old China;’’ 
**Questions and Answers;’’ “In 
Metropolitan Shops.’’ 


64 Pages—Over 60 Illustrations 


BUY A COPY TODAY 


From Your News Dealer 


It’s 25 Cents Well Invested 


Or, write us, using this coupon and we will 
mail a sample copy free and explain our in- 
ducements to new subscribers. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
251 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Please mail me sample copy of The House Beautiful 
for inspection. 


Popular Scientific Books 


MAGI SVAGE- IELUSIONS. AND SCIENTIFIC 
DIVERSIONS, INCLUDING TRICK. PHOTOGRAPHY 
Compiled and Edited by ALBERT A. HOPKINS 

With an Introduction by Henry Ridgely Evans 
Svo. 568 Pages. 420 Illustrations. Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


HIS unique work appeals to the professional and amateur 
alike and will prove a welcome addition to any library. It is 
the acknowledged standard work on magic. The illusions are 

illustrated by the highest class of engravings, and are all explained 
in detail, showing exactly how the tricks are performed. Great 
attention is paid to the exposes of large and important illusions, in 
many cases furnished by the prestidigitateurs themselves. Conjuring 
is not neglected, a selection of some of the best known of these 
tricks having been made. The work cannot fail to be of interest to 
young and old, and there is hardly anyone who is in anyway in- 
terested in either science or magic to whom it will not appeal. It is 
beautifully printed and attractively bound. An illustrated circular 
and table of contents will be sent on application. 


EXPERIMEN TAL SCIENCE 


By GEORGE M. HOPKINS 
Twenty-fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
1,100 Pages, over 900 Illustrations 
Lwo Octavo Volumes; Price in Cloth, $5.00; Half Morocco, 
$7.00, Postpaid 
© book treats on the various topics of physics in a popu- 


lar and practical way. It describes the apparatus in detail, 

and explains the experiments in full, so that teachers, 
students and others interested in physics may readily make the 
apparatus without expense, and perform the experiments without 
difficulty. The aim of the writer has been to render physical ex- 
perimentation so simple and attractive as to induce both old and 
young to engage in it for pleasure and profit. All intelligent 
persons should have at least an elementary knowledge of physics 
to enable them to understand and appreciate what is going on in : 
the world. This can be acquired by reading “Experimental Science.” As a gift from em- 
ployer to employee, from parent to child, from student to teacher, nothing could be more 
appropriate or acceptable. It is the most thoroughly illustrated work ever published on 
Experimental Physics, and its unprecedented sale shows conclusively that it is the book of 
the age for teachers, students, experimenters, and all others who desire a general knowledge 
of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Illustrated and descriptive circular on application. 


The Scientific American Boy 
By A. RUSSELL BOND 


r2mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 
HIS is a story of outdoor boy life, suggesting a large 
number of diversions which, aside from affording enter- 
tainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. In 
each instance complete practical instructions are given for build- 
ing the various articles. The needs of the boy camper are sup- 
plied by the directions for making tramping outfits, sleeping-bags 
and tents, also such other shelters as tree houses, straw huts, log 
cabins and caves. The winter diversions include instructions for 
making six kinds of skate sails and eight kinds of snow-shoes 
and skis, besides ice-boats, scooters, sledges, toboggans and a pe- 
culiar Swedish contrivance called a “rennwolf.” Among the more 
instructive subjects covered are surveying, wigwagging, helio- 
graphing and bridge-building, in which six different kinds of 
bridges, including a simple cantilever bridge, are described. 


The Scientific American py clopedle of 


Receipts, Notes and Queries 


In Three Bindings. Price, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Half Morocco, epCAN 
$6.50, Postpaid. an es 


© is a careful compilation of the most useful receipts bs ae FForrion 


which have appeared in the Scientific American for more 

than half a century. Over 15,000 selected formulas are here | (YCLOPEDIA 
collected, nearly every branch of the useful arts being represented. Rona: 
It is the most complete volume on the subject of receipts ever pub- = NOTES AND 


_ QUERIES 


lished. It has been used by chemists, technologists and those un- 
familiar with the arts with equal success, and has demonstrated that 
it is a book which is useful in the laboratory, factory or home. An al- 
phabetical arrangement, with abundant cross-references, makes it an 

easy work to consult. The Appendix contains the very latest formulas 
as wellas 41 tables of weights and measures and a dictionary of chem- 
ical synonyms. A full table of contents will be sent on application. 


Home Mechanics for Amateurs 
By GEORGE M. HOPKINS, Author of “Experimental Science” 


12mo, 370 Pages, 320 Illustrations. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 
© HE book deals with wood-w orking, household ornaments, metal- 


working, lathe work, metal spinning, silver working; making 

model engines, boilers and water motors ; making telescopes, micro- 
scopes and meteorological instruments, electrical chimes, cabinets, bells 
night lights, dynamos and motors, electric light, and an electrical fur- 
nace. A thoroughly practical book by the most noted amateur experi- 
menter in America. For the boy and the more mature amateur. Holi- 
days and evenings can be profitably occupied by making useful articles 
for the home or in building small engines or motors or scientific in- 
struments. Table of contents furnished on application. 


R\ MUNN & CO. Inc., Publishers, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Three New Instructive Books 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Concrete Pottery and Garden 


Furniture 


BY RALPH C. DAVISON 
12mo, 5% x 7% inches, 196 pages, 140 illustrations. Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


A most attractive book. The only work issued on the subject 


HIS work should appeal strongly to all those interested in ornamental concrete, as the author has taken up 
ae and explained in detail in a most practical manner the various methods of casting concrete in ornamental 

shapes. The titles of the thirteen chapters which this book contains will give a general idea of the broad 
character of the work. They are entitled : i 

1, Making Wire Forms and Frames; II., Covering the Wire Frames and Modeling the Cement Mortar into Form ; 
III., Plaster Molds for Simple Forms; IV., Plaster Molds for 
Objects Having Curved Outlines; V., Combination of Casting 
and Modeling—An Egyptian Vase; VI., Glue Molds; VII., 
Colored Cements and Methods Used for Producing Designs 
with Same; VIII., Selection of Aggregates; IX., Wooden 
Molds—Ornamental Flower Pots Modeled by Hand and Inlaid 
with Colored Tile; X., Concrete Pedestals; XI., Concrete 
Benches ; XII., Concrete Fences; XIII., Miscellaneous, In- 
cluding Tools, Waterproofing and Reinforcing. 

The first two chapters explain a most unique and original 
method of working pottery which has been developed by the 
author, The chapter on color work alone is worth many times 
the cost of the book, inasmuch as there is little known on this 
subject, and there is a large and growing demand for this 
class of work. The author has taken for granted that the 
reader knows nothing whatever about the material and has 
explained each progressive step in the various operations 
throughout in detail. These directions have been supplemented with half-tones and line illustrations which are so clear that no one can misunderstand them. The 
amateur craftsman who has been working in clay will especially appreciate the adaptability of concrete for pottery work, inasmuch as it is a cold process throughout, 
thus doing away with the necessity of kiln firing, which is necessary with the former material. The book is well gotten up, and is printed on heavy glazed paper 
and abounds in handsome illustrations throughout, which clearly show the unlimited possibilities of ornamentation in concrete. 


Handy Man’s Workshop | The Scientific American 


NOTCH TO PREVENT 
END PLAY 
Se SS Sa 


March, 1910 


and Laboratory 
Compiled and Edited by A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6x 8% inches, 467 pages, 370 illustrations 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


A Collection of Ideas and Suggestions for the Practical 
Man 


VERY practical mechanic, whether amateur or professional, has been con- 
i} fronted many times with unexpected situations calling for the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity. The resourceful man who has met an issue of 
this sort successfully seldom, if ever, is adverse to making public his methods of 
procedure. After all, he has little to gain by keeping the matter to himself and, 
appreciating the advice of other practical men in the same line of work, he is only 
too glad to contribute his own suggestions to the general fund of information. 
About a year ago it was decided to open a department in the Scientifie Amer- 
ican devoted to the interests of the handy man. There was an almost immediate 
response. Hundreds of valuable suggestions poured in from every part of this 
country and from abroad as well. Not only amateur mechanics, but profes- 
sional men, as well, were eager to recount their experiences in emergencies and 
offer useful bits of information, ingenious ideas, wrinkles or ‘‘kinks”’ as they 
are called. Aside from these, many valuable contributions came from men in 
other walks of life—resourceful men, who showed their aptness at doing things 
about the house, in the garden, on the farm. The electrician and the man in 
the physics and chemical laboratory furnished another tributary to the flood 
of ideas. Automobiles, motor cycles, motor boats and the like frequently call 
for a display of ingenuity among a class of men who otherwise would never 
touch a tool. These also contributed a large share of suggestions that poured 
in upon us. It was apparent.from the outset that the Handy Man’s Workshop 
Department in the Scientific American would be utterly inadequate for so 
large a volume of material; but rather than reject any really useful ideas for 
lack of space, we have collected the worthier suggestions, which we present in 
the present volume. They have all been classified and arranged in nine 
chapters, under the following headings : 

I., Fitting up a Workshop ; II., Shop Kinks; III., The Soldering of Metals 
and the Preparation of Solders and Soldering Agents; IV., The Handy Man in 
the Factory; V., The Handy Man’s Experimental Laboratory ; VI., The Handy 
Man’s Electrical Laboratory ; VII., The Handy Man about the House; VIII., 
The Handy Sportsman ; IX., Model Toy Flying Machines. 


Boy at School 
By A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6 x 8% inches, 338 pages, 314 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


An ideal Book for Boys and Particularly so for the 
Holidays 


HIS book is a sequel to “The Scientific American Boy,” many thousand 
al copies of which have been sold, and has proven very popular witn the 

boys. The main object of the book is to instruct how to build various 
devices and apparatus, particularly for outdoor use. The construction of the 
apparatus which is fully within the scope of the average boy, is fully 
described and the instructions are interwoven in a story, a feature which has 
assisted in making ‘‘ The Scientific American Boy”’ so popular and interesting to 
the boy. 

It takes up the story of “Bill” and several of his companions at boarding 
school. They form a mysterious Egyptian society, whose object is to emulate 
the resourcefulness of the ancients. Their Chief Astrologer and Priest of the 
Sacred Scarabeus is gifted with unusual powers, but his magic is explained so 
that others can copy it. Under the directions of the Chief Engineer, dams, 
bridges and canal-locks are constructed. The Chief Admiral and Naval Con- 
structor builds many types of boats, some of which are entirely new. The 
Chief Craftsman and the Chief Artist also have their parts in the work done 
by the Society, over which Pharaoh and his Grand Vizier have charge. Follow- 
ing is a list of the chapters : 

Chapter I., Initiation ; Chapter II., Building a Dam; Chapter III., The Skiff; 
Chapter IV., The Lake House; Chapter V., A Midnight Surprise; Chapter VI., 
The Modern Order of Ancient Engineers ; Chapter VII., A “Pedal Paddle-Boat’’; 
Chapter VIII., Surveying; Chapter IX., Sounding the Lake; Chapter X., 
Signaling Systems; Chapter XI., The Howe Truss Bridge; Chapter XII., The 
Seismograph ; Chapter XIII., The Canal Lock ; Chapter XIV., Hunting with a 
Camera; Chapter XV., The Gliding Machine; Chapter XVI., Camping Ideas; 
Chapter XVII., The Haunted House; Chapter XVIII., Sun-Dials and Clepsydras ; 
Chapter XIX., The Fish-tail Boat; Chapter XX., Kite Photography; Chapter 
XXI., Water-Kites and Current Sailing; Chapter XXII., The Wooden Canoe; 
Chapter XXIII, The Bicycle Sled; Chapter XXIV., Magic; Chapter XXV., 
The Sailboat; Chapter XXVI., Water Sports, and Chapter XXVII., Geyser 
Fountain. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
EXHIBITION 


HE annual exhibition of the Architec- 
3 tural League, which is now being 
held in the Fine Arts Building, com- 
memorates the 25th anniversary of its ex- 
istence. The League was organized as a 
sketch club in 1881, by eighteen men; re- 
organized in 1885, and incorporated in 1888 
by a body of sixty-six members. Its mem- 
bership consists of architects, with some 
sculptors and mural painters; the last com- 
ing to the League under the head of the 
allied arts; for the work of the sculptor and 
mural painter are in reality closely allied to 
that of the architect. Before the Fine Arts 
Building was constructed, the exhibitions of 
the League were held in various French 
restaurants throughout the city; but since 
1892 the Society has occupied its own rooms 
with galleries for its own exhibitions. As 
the Society has grown in importance it has 
developed from a social organization to one 
devoted to the holding of annual exhibi- 
tions, wherein the current work of its mem- 
bers in architecture, sculpture and painting, 
is shown with the purpose of impressing 
upon the public mind the value of better 
architecture, and this is what it should do. 
As years have gone by, the atmosphere of 
the annual exhibition has changed from 
time to time, being an expression of the 
personnel of the various committees. 

The influence of the Society was origin- 
ally that of the American trained architect, 
who was represented by men graduated 
from the various schools of architecture in 
this country. As the organization devel- 
oped, that influence, possibly through some 
lack of interest, became less conspicuous, 
while the ever present enthusiasm of the 
student of the French school became a 
dominant factor in the character of the 
exhibitions which have been held during 
the past four or five years. The result is, 
that the various committees of the more 
recent exhibitions have forgotten that 
architecture is more the expression of the 
desire of the public through the architect 
as its instrument, than of its desire of being 
an instrument of the architect. As an ex- 
hibition of finely executed drawings it is 
a great success; it is splendid. But as one 
of domestic architecture it is an absolute 
failure; that is, from the layman’s point of 
view. This is not a criticism of the gallery 
of mural paintings, which comprises a 
splendid collection, carefully selected and 
hung in a most masterly manner. Neither 
is it a criticism of the exhibit of sculpture, 
which is excellent, nor of the high standard 
of the collection of drawings hung in the 
gallery of architecture; but it is a criticism 
of the lack of domestic architecture in the 
gallery devoted to architecture. It is all 
very well for the architect to visit the ex- 
hibition, for he can see and enjoy with keen 
appreciation the beauty and charm of the 
many excellent drawings presented, but for 
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the layman it is quite different. What the 
latter wants, and he certainly should be 
considered, is an exhibition of less tech- 
nique and of more practical use, for the 
reason that the only object of his visit to 
the exhibition is to find out what is being 
done throughout the country and to be able 
to observe the best work of a particular 
style as done by a particular architect. 

Architects as a class are too much given 
to introspection. They live within them- 
selves in one room and forget when hold- 
ing aloof in their own atmosphere that they 
are apt to neglect a public with money and 
a taste to spend it, whose point of view 
should to an extent enter into the consid- 
eration of the profession. 

He wants information and help and that 
is why he goes there. Architecture, to-day, 
is to a certain extent classified, and it does 
not matter whether the subjects exhibited 
present the work of the man who stands at 
the head of his profession, or at the bottom 
of the ladder; the subjects submitted should 
stand or fall on their merits. 

Where there is one man who wants to 
see a municipal or commercial building, 
there are a hundred who are interested in 
the country house. This interest is neces- 
sarily brought about by the great demand 
for, and the growing interest in, the coun- 
try house and its gardens, and these are the 
men who should receive some consideration 
from the committee of the architectural 
exhibition. Out of nearly one thousand ex- 
hibits, there are not more than fifty designs 
showing country house work, and that a 
jury consisting of a serious and intelligent 
body of men, should accept the few ex- 
amples of such work, is truly astonishing, 
and this, for the reason that, with very few 
exceptions, the list exhibited has no archi- 
tectural merit, and the houses shown are 
not a representative expression of the best 
work being done throughout the country. 

The Architectural League has an im- 
portant place to fill in the development of 
architecture in this country, and it is hoped 
that in the future the men of both the 
American and French schools will combine 
their forces and co-operate in such a man- 
ner as to present to the public next year an 
exhibition of a more popular character. 

There is an excellent opportunity for the 
Architectural League to create a permanent 
club on the lines of what was originally in- 
tended for the National Arts Club, where 
the best efforts of its members can be placed 
on exhibition at all times of the year. This 
would be an assistance to the architect; the 
sculptor and the painter, in maintaining a 
continuous exhibition, and the means of 
performing a great work in uplifting the 
public mind to a higher standard of beauty 
in architecture and its allied arts. 

The present system of catalocuing the 
exhibition is not a good one. The incon- 
venience to which one is put in examining 
a particular exhibit and finding that it is 
necessary to consult the catalogue is very 
annoying. For instance, the first subject ex- 
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hibited in the main gallery is numbered 52, 
while directly over it is another exhibit 
numbered 425. One can very readily see 
the inconvenience of such a system, but for- 
tunately it is one that can be remedied by 
cataloguing the exhibits in a consecutive 
manner. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee having this matter in charge will 
make some decided improvement in this di- 
rection in the future, so as to relieve the 
visitor of the annoyance and confusion of 
the past few years. 

An important feature of the annual din- 
ner of the League was the splendid tribute 
paid by its members to the late Charles F. 
McKim in the announcement of the sub- 
scription by his friends of nearly enough 
money to ensure the endowment of the 
American Academy of Rome, a movement 
in which the deceased took so active an in- 
terest. 

The American Academy of Rome forms 
a very important factor in raising the 
standard of art throughout the United 
States, and it is one that should receive 
hearty support from those who are able to 
give it. It is to be hoped that the day is 
not far distant when the Academy will be 
placed on a permanent financial basis and 
that the dream of the eminent architect 
may be realized. 


One of the most important exhibits in the 
domestic architecture is the Adams house, 
the work of Frank E. Wallis. This house 
can be cited as the type which appeals to 
the layman, for it shows a design of a 
building that has an apparent cost, and is 
not too expensive, nor too cheap, nor too 
ornate, nor too plain, and at the same time 
suggests the comforts of a house designed 
to meet the necessary social requirements. 
There is evidence of a very careful study 
of the general design, and especially of its 
details, which are particularly fine. 

The most imposing plastic cast exhibited 
is that of the great bronze doors for the 
United States Naval Academy, presented by 
Col. Robert Means Thompson. Miss Evelyn 
B. Longman of New York was the sculp- 
tor, and it is not very often that so dis- 
tinctive a work has been contributed by a 
woman. Each of the doors bears an alle- 
gorical group. The doors are intended as 
a memorial to the Class of 1888. 


Daniel C. French has contributed a very 
handsome design for a garden fountain 
which occupies a prominent place in the cen- 
ter of the first gallery. A Celtic cross, the 
work of A. Stirling Calder, is worthy of 
consideration. 

The interest of the exhibition centers in 
the gallery of mural paintings in which 
there is a very striking canvas, “The Con- 
queror,’ by Carl Hassman, an Austrian 
painter, portraying a mounted Hun survey- 
ing the land of Italy, the leader of a horde 
which is soon to lay the country waste 
with fire and sword. Another mural deco- 
ration which has a special charm is a beau- 
tiful panel contributed by Robert V. V 
Sewell. 
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y of 
sawed Oak 


is brought out to perfection by our pro- 
| cess of making veneers and by the 
/ eareful attention given to the finish of 
each and every door. 


| are perfect doors. Built of several layers with 
grain running crosswise, pressed together with 
waterproof glue, making shrinking, warping or 
swelling impossible. Veneered in all varieties of 
hardwood—birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or 
white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc. 


absolutely perfect in every detail of construction. 
Each Mergan Door is stamped ‘‘Morgan’’ which 
guarantees quality. style, durability and satis- 
faction. 
In our new book, ‘‘The Door Beautiful” 
Morgan Doors are shown in their natural 
color and _in all styles of architecture— 
Colonial, Empire, Mission, ete., and it is 
explained why they are the best and cheap- 
est doors for permanent satisfaction in any 
building. A copy will be sent on request. 


Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's index, ages 078 and 679. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, II]. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


In the March Scribner 


Trekking Through the Thirst to the 


ti A picturesque account of a march through the waterless country, 
0 1 with many hunting incidents and impressions of the natives. 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


A Notable Article on The Color Arrangements of Flowers by 
HELENA RUTHERFORD ELY, author of ‘““A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” 


This is an article of timely and great practical value to every 
garden lover by one of the foremost authorities. The illus- 
trations photographed in colors by the famous Lumiere 
Process are of great beauty. 


By Edith Wharton 
THE LEGEND—Tales of Men 


Some Musical Recollections of Fifty 


Intimate and charming impressions of the musical life and many fam- 


Years ous musicians, including Mendelssohn, Liszt, Jenny Lind and others 


By RICHARD HOFFMAN 


The Third Part of Rest Harrow 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Another Danbury Rodd Aviator 


Story—Princess Thu-Thur’s Half-Holiday 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


The Angel of Lonesome Hill 


By FREDERICK LANDIS 


$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strongand } 


Morgan Company, Dept. A, Oshkosh, Wis. | 


HOME-GROWN SUGAR-BEET SEED. 


S a result of an experiment which 
has been conducted near Phoenix, 


Arizona, it has been found that 
sugar-beet seed can be grown successfully 
in that section of the country, and better 
still, that it can be grown in a single year. 
In Arizona it is customary to plant sugar- 
beet seed the latter part of November, har- 
vesting the crop the following July. It has 
been found that if the seed is planted a 
month earlier in the fall the beets will pro- 
duce a crop of seed the following year. 
This takes sugar beets, for that section of 
the country, out of the bienniz! class, and 
puts them in with the winter annuals. It 
means the saving of a year in the produc- 
tion of seed, and will greatly simplify the 
process. 

Nearly seven million pounds of sugar- 
beet seed are used in the United States 
every year. At present the bulk of this 
supply come from Germany, and costs the 
American grower about ten cents a pound. 
The German method of producing sugar- 
beet seed is rather complicated. When the 
beets are dug in the fall a number of the 
best specimens, averaging in size from 20 
to 24 ounces, are selected for “mothers.” 
A sample taken from each of these mothers 
is analyzed for sugar content. In some 
cases the density and purity of the juice are 
also determined. 

These mothers are divided into grades, 
according to sugar content, and stored in 
silos during the winter. Those that fail to 
come up to the required standard are dis- 
carded. In the spring these mother beets 
are set out and cultivated carefully. From 
them the seed of commerce is produced. By 
these painstaking methods the sugar-pro- 
ducing ability of the beets is kept up to its 
present high standard, and even increased 
from year to year. 

Recently beet seed has been grown to a 
limited extent in the United States in Utah 
and Washington. This home-grown seed 
has shown greater yielding ability than the 
seed from Germany. The beets from home- 
grown seed have better quality and higher 
vitality, and seem better adapted to Amer- 
ican conditions. Owing to the difficulty of 
production, however, beet-seed growing in 
Washington and Utah has not spread very 
rapidly. 

With more favorable climate conditions 
prevailing in Arizona, especially the absence 
of severe winter weathers and the dryness 
at harvest time, it may be possible to make 
beet-seed growing an important industry 
there. Of course, since the beets are not 
dug in the fall, they cannot be seeded as 
carefully as is done in Germany. Whether 
the quality of the product can kept up by 
other methods of selection remains to be 
proven. Perhaps some method of breeding 
like that which is giving such good results 
in the corn fields of the Mississippi Valley 
may be adapted to sugar beets. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has been 
asked to investigate the matter. The re- 
sults of this investigation will be awaited 
with much interest by the people of the 
sugar-beet-growing districts. 


TO MAKE BURNED ALUM. 
H te with constant stirring, ordinary 


alum (alumina alum) in an iron 

pan, in which at first it will melt 
quickly and then begin to raise bubbles. 
Heat it until a dry, white mass, of a loose 
character, remains, which should be pul- 
verized and kept in carefully closed 
glasses. 


Garden ome tion ion O10 


The Garden in Your Town 


oo publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 
nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 


If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones ‘which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 


For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 


Conditions 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 

A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 

Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan bya number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 

Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photogr aphs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 

Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. 

Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 

Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 

The garden competition closes September 15,1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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A Man Who Loves Trees as Friends 
and Has Spent His Life Among Them 


OHN DAVEY has spent a long life among the trees. He knows them and understands them; has 
studied them and experimented with them. He loves and encourages them, and works with and for 
them all the time. He has come to be known as the greatest tree authority in this country, and has 

been called ‘‘a brother to the trees.’’ He has delivered lectures upon tree subjects all over the United 


States and is known asa missionary working inthe interests of the trees. It is not strange that he should have 
solved most of the problems of tree life, therefore, or that he should have originated the science of tree surgery. 


A Scientific System that 


The Davey Tree Surgeons Are 
Trained by John Davey 


It has been found by John Davey that there is no ne- Trees are too valuable to be given into the keeping of 
cessity for trees’ dying. If they are properly treated, they the tree butcher. Consult an expert concerning their con- 
will live almost indefinitely, No matter how badly a tree dition. The tree experts, operating under the direction of 
is injured, he can treat it, and bind up its wounds, and John Davey and trained in his school of tree surgery, will 
it will live. He can save the life of trees that are badly inspect your trees and tell you what they need. It costs 


Saves Tree Life 


decayed, and strengthen those that have be- 
come weakened from improper usage. Many 
people do not realize that their trees are dis- 
eased or injured until the trees begin to die. 


“Our Wounded Friends, the Trees” 


Graphically describes tree facts, many of 
them heretofore untold, and gives in detail the 
Davey methods of tree preservation. This book 
is unique, just as the Davey system is essen- 
tially original. It explains the superior efficiency 
of Davey methods and tells why only experts 
should be employed for tree surgery. The book 
has cost too much to permit promiscuous dis- 
tribution, but we shall be glad to forward a 
copy free, on request, to any person in the 
Mississippi valley or Eastward, who has fine 
trees, and who is interested in saving them. 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


you nothing to consult them. Write us today 
and tell us the number of trees you own, and 
where they are located. We will take pleasure 
in giving you full information. 


“The Salvation of Our Trees”’ 


A free booklet which gives facts about 
lecture of the same title delivered by John 
Davey. This lecture is an exposition of the 
unique science of tree preservation and is 
attention-compelling to the utmost degree. 


“The Tree Doctor”’ 


John Davey’s latest and most comprehensive 
work on the care of trees. An invaluable hand- 
book for every owner interested in the preserva- 
tion and care of his trees. Price $2, postpaid. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 123 Ash Street, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey School of Practical Forestry) 


Representatives in all principal cities in the Mississippi Valley and Eastward. Send all inquiries to the main office for prompt atlention 


The New Book of 


Biltmore Nursery=_ 
“Flowering Trees 


and Shrubs” — 


Should be in your hands before you buy for spring 
planting. It-gives full information as to the habits 
and characteristics of this class of ornamentals, and 
shows many of the best kinds as grown in typical 
gardens, lawns, and yards. In this way it suggests 
numerous pleasing ideas for planting home grounds, 
large and small, describing the flowering trees an] 
shrubs best adapted to the purpose. 


A Hint of What this New Book Is Like 


Herewith we reproduce in miniature the cover and 
one of the illustrations of this book. Flowering Crab-Apple, shown in the lower picture, 
is thus described by the book: ‘‘With perfume laden—sweet fragrance-with every breath 
wafted here and there by spring’s soft air; with harmony of color—blushing pink 
and rose from opening bud to falling flower so bright and fair; this is the call of the 
Wild Crab-Apple. The answer, gentle reader, you know too well, for who has not 
responded ? Their dainty flowers, with enticing sweetness, make fast friends everywhere. 
They are very hardy and thrive in aimost any kinds of soil, making both ornamental 
and desirable specimen trees for lawn or garden.” 


How You May Get a Copy Free 


“Flowering Trees and Shrubs”’ has 64 pages and covers, is printed on fine book paper, 
has been carefully written from ripe experience of the management of Biltmore Nur- 
sery, and is illustrated from specially made photographs used by no other nurseryman. 

It cost a great deal of money to produce this book—some thirty cents 
a copy—and each copy takes three cents postage. 
No promiscuous distribution to persons not inter- 
ested in home ground decoration 
is practicable, therefore, but we 
will gladly send a copy free 
of all charge to any one who 
owns a home or expects to 
own one soon and wishes to 
plan the planting of its 
grounds. 


BILTMORE 
NURSERY 


Box 734 
BILTMORE,N.C. 


Have you an empty corner by 
your porch? Beautify It This Way! 


q In the planting above illustrated evergreens give a rich 
effect all Winter. Here and there German Iris enlivens 
the bed with showy flowers in Spring. 

q It isa part of our business to improve such corners. 
We do it inexpensively and quickly. 

Q Have you a wall to hide? A spot where a few trees 
would improve the view from your windows? 

@ Send us dimensions of corner to be planted; exposure, 
length and height of wall to be screened; or the number 
of trees wanted. We will suggest varieties and costs. 

g Our nurseries have the advantage of being located at a 
distance from the gases and smoke of a great city. We 
haye over four hundred acres. The young trees and 
shrubs are allowed plenty of room, are transplanted 
frequently, and are cared for by men who have been in 
this work since 1872. 

G Before you do any planting send for Moon’s Cataloge— 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs for Every Place and Purpose. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 


ARBORLEA, MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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for April 


Rock Gardens Furnishing the Apartment 


The widespread interest in the building of rock gar- 
dens in the past few years has inspired the idea which 
forms the subject of the opening article in the April 
number. The author of this article, Charles Down- 
ing Lay, tells in a very interesting way how it is pos- 
sible to build and maintain a rock garden at a small 
expense. The illustrations, which include the frontis- 
piece and several full-page plates, are numerous and 
of the deepest interest. 


A Group of Stucco Houses 

A practical group of stucco houses forms an interest- 
ing double page for this number. This subject ought 
to be very interesting and helpful to those who are 
anticipating the building of a stucco house, for there is 
a widespread interest throughout the country at the 
present time in the use of cement as a material for 
the construction of the modern country or suburban 
house. 


AP 
Furniture for the Home 


Esther Singleton, the well-known author, will present 

her first paper on appropriate furniture for the home, 

which will be devoted to the hall, living and dining- 

room furniture suitable for the English house. ‘This 

series will be helpful and valuable to any one who re- 

quires the best advice on the subject of the proper fur- 

niture for the home, and no one is better qualified to The 
give such information than Miss Singleton, whose wide 
experience as an author on furniture makes her an 
authority on the subject. 


A Colonial Residence 


The fourth paper on Furnishing the Apartment, by the 
well-known writer, Lillian Hamilton French, will be 
devoted to the bedroom. This article is well illus- 
trated, shows the proper furniture and draperies to 
use in a bedroom, and is particularly interesting for 
the reason that Miss French describes how an ordinary 
chamber, with white plastered walls, can be made, with 
a little expense, an attractive room by panelling the 
walls with small moldings in such a manner as to pre- 
sent the effect of a study of the French school. The 
first paper on Furnishing the Apartment was devoted 
to the hall and appeared in the January number ot 
American Homes and Gardens, while the second paper, 
on the drawing-room appeared in the February issue. 
The third paper on the dining-room is published in the 
current issue. ‘hese papers are of particular value in 
furnishing the country or suburban home as well as 
the apartment. 


rotected Grape Fruit Grove 

An interesting and timely article is prepared by C. M. 
Berry, on the value of protecting young fruit trees 
from a sudden frost. The illustrations are a conspicu- 
ous aid in showing how it can be done. ‘This scheme 
of fruit protection is applicable to any fruit grove, 
whether it is in Florida or in Maine. 


Effect of Colored Light on Vegetation 

The eminent French savant, M. Flammarion has for 
many years been studying the effects of sunlight upon 
vegetation. Jacques Boyer tells in a concise manner 
how the researches and experiments have been conducted. 


Paul Thurston describes the handsome house built for A Novel Method of Growing Potatoes 


Stephen Bartlett, at Chestnut Hill, Mass. It-is a fine 
dwelling, a good type of the Colonial house, and an ex- 
cellent example of a gentleman’s country house. 


Gobelin Tapestry Works 


Gobelin tapestries are always interesting, and Frank 


In the gardening world there is another instance at 
hand to prove that many of the most valuable discoy- 
eries have come to light through accidents, and S. 
Leonard Bastin tells of one in an illustrated article on 
a new method of growing potatoes. 


Brown adds to it by his story, which tells how they are Interior Decorations for the Home 


made. One of the illustrations presents a beautiful 
example of ancient tapestry depicting Jephtha’s daughter. 


The Homes of Five Architects 
An interesting story describing the homes of five archi- 
tects of the Middle West, is told in an attractive man- 
ner by Francis Durando Nichols. The article is pro- 
fusely illustrated with exterior and interior views of 
the houses, their floor plans and other detail features. 
It is not often that one has the opportunity of looking 
into the home of an architect, for the reason that mod- 


Alice M. Kellogg presents the second paper of her 
series of Interior Decorations for the Home, and it 
takes up the subject of appropriate window draperies 
for the various rooms of the house. The illustrations 
will show the latest designs in curtain hangings, and 
the text will tell how they can be made and the cost of 
the same. The current issue contains the first of the 
series of papers by Miss Kellogg, and is devoted to the 
last word in wall papers. These articles ought to be of in- 
terest to all who are furnishing or refurnishing their homes. 


esty on the part of the profession often precludes a A Country House 


publication. It is a good thing for an architect to show 
what he can do when he has a free hand, and it is also 
a pleasure for the layman to have an opportunity to 
see what he can do in the designing of a modern house 
to be built at a moderate cost. The group illustrated 
in this article is represenative of a good type of small 
house. 


The splendid country house built for G. St. John 
Abbott, at Concord, Mass., forms the subject for a 
very excellent article. The illustrations are from 
new and original photographs expressly made for 
this magazine and they present views of the exterior 
and the interior, as well as those of the garden which 
forms a part of the estate. 
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The Most Artistic and Permanent 
Building Material in the World 


The natural colors and texture of our clays, 


when formed and hard-burned by our special 
processes, produce the most beautiful and en- 
during face bricks the world has ever seen. 
Indian-reds, coppers, olive, purple-browns, 
blues, grays, russets and tobacco browns give 
infinite variety of harmonious shadings. 


There is only ONE ‘“‘Tapestry'’ Brick—the 
name is stamped on each brick. 


That one word sums up 
the advantages of buying 
Uneeda Biscuit. 

You're sure of their qual- 
ity—svre of their flavor— 
sure Of their goodness— 
sure of their cleanness and 
freshness. Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


““Tapestry’’ Brick costs very little more than 
wood and usually less than concrete. It in- 
creases the value and salability of the entire 
property. 

Our valuable book, “Tapestry Brickwork,"’ giving comparative 
costs of wood, concrete and brick construction, 48 ie es, 8in 
colors, describing the brick architecture of all ages, full of interest 
to architect and home-builder, sent on receipt of 20c. (less than 


the cost to publish). Write for information, describing the work 
you have in mind. 


FISKE & CO., INC. 
Promoters and Designers of Sole Manufacturers of 
Artistic Brickwork “Tapestry” Brick 


1737 Flatiron Building, New York City 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


”” Tapestry Brick _ 
| Liebmann Residence 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
lerts & Tallant Architects 


For Outside Woodwork 


—shingles, siding, half-timber, trellises 
pergolas, fences— 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


will give more appropriate and beautiful coloring Z i 

effects, wear better, and cost less to buy or apply / Pi he ‘ i For Garden Comfort and Garden Beauty, use our 
than any othercolorings. The only Creosote stains, pe j : : Ps 

and ‘wood treated with Creosote is not subject 


to dry-rot or other decay.”—Centurxy Dictionary. : Sam ee Pay. : y 
Send for samples on Wood and name of nearest Agent wh Bitten @P [d (LAN ql 1S 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, ann other 
House in New Jersey. J.T. Tubby, Jr., Architect, N.Y. 


131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains. 
Garden Seats 
Southern Mantels bs Ly : Q Send for Catalogue of Many Designs 


AAD North Shore Ferneries Co. 
a BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


—— 


Excellent in Quality yy y 
Effective in Design ; iG BRISTOL’S ‘Indoor and Outdoor 


Economical in Price Recording Thermometers 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 


«4 ” : : i Y ; Recording Thermometers for Room tempera- 
THE MANTELS are constructed on architectural lines / tures and Recording Thermometers of Long 
and are the kind 4 Distance type make continuous records in- 


doors of atmospheric temperatures outdoors, 
sensitive bulb Dem connected to Recording 
e 


Inst t_ by Flexible Capill Tubing. 
“That Satisfy” : Tame eaten 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


SOUTHERN MANTELS are Southern Made and have 


pupoionerit WRITE FOR CATALOG The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 520 pages, 340 illus. $2.00 postpaid 


Southern Mantel & Tile Co., Inc. || 4 story or outpoor soy tire 


pan a lasge number of diversions which, aside from af- 
206 SOUTH GALLATIN STREET, JACKSON, MISS. 


ing entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. 
Complete practical instructions are given for building the vari 
wus articles, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


‘ 
‘ 
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The Home of Arthur C. Stembach, Esg., 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 


By Barr Ferree 


T IS seldom that a modern house is, with 
any success whatever, built in a classic 
style of architecture. Our conditions of 
life and climate are almost invariably 
opposed to those of the classic period, 
and most of such houses as have bor- 
rowed classic motifs or which have been 

built on classic models have failed to provoke more than 

a moderate curiosity that they should have been erected or 

that any one could have been expected to live in them. The 

home life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the 
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houses they built for the convenience of that life, were so 
radically different from the home life and the houses of 
to-day that the problem of adapting classic models to 
modern conditions has long since been given up as futile. 
But the difficulty has been, 1 in most cases, that the modern 
classic house has been erected as a quite literal trans- 
scription of the ancient classic house. In such a case it 
amounts to little more than a museum, a thing of curiosity, 
possibly one of beauty, probably one of ingenious adapta- 
tion, but never a home in the modern acceptation of the 
word; never a pleasant place to live in; never a comfortable 
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The house is built of cement and is well balanced by its two porches 
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home; never even a desirable house. How could it be, 
when one must be continually adapting oneself to rooms 
and apartments for which there is no modern use, where 
one cannot live naturally, and where one is perpetually 
wondering what to do next in rooms one, naturally, would 
never think of doing anything in but look about and won- 
der? 

Perhaps we modern builders have deprived ourselves of 
many agreeable opportunities and of the use of much beau- 
tiful architectural detail by the apparent necessity of reject- 
ing classic models and ideas in our modern homes. No 
zrchitectural ornament was ever so exquisite as that carved 
and cut by the ancient Greeks; no architectural ideas have 
equalled theirs in purity and directness of expression; no 
architecture is at once so elevated and so refined. Perhaps 
we have lost something by not being able to design our 
houses’ with this 
splendid wealth of 
beauty; but at least 
we have been able 
to keep it intact and 
so have come to 
look upon it as 
something to be re- 
vered and admired, 
something to be 
treated as very rare 
and beautiful, some- 
thing we can use 
sparingly, perhaps, 
but certainly only 
with the utmost 
care and regard. 

There are very 
many things that 
are extremely sim- 
ple after once the 
way to do them has 
been made clear. 
The great underly- 
ing fact that has 
made Mr. Stein- 
bach’s house so per- 
fectly successful, is 
so very simple that 
it is a wonder it has 
never been thought 
of before. Perhaps 
it has; but I am not 
familiar with it in 
precisely this form. 

And now for the 
secret of this suc- 


cess. Briefly it was 
to design an_ ex- 
terior in which 


classic motifs would 
be used in a way that would at once declare this house to 
be designed in the style of classic Greece; and then to ar- 
range the interior in a thoroughly modern style and with- 
out any regard whatsoever to classic precedence! That’s 
all; but it’s enough. No doubt some purist will rise up in 
imaginary agony against such a juxtaposition and combina- 
tion of the old and the new. Let him have his say; it will 
neither destroy the integrity of this house nor the reason- 
ableness of this procedure. The thing has been done, over 
and over again, in other styles. Time and time again plain, 
simple old-fashioned houses have been built to contain 
within their boarded or shingled walls rooms and apart- 


ments of astonishing state and splendor, and no one seems — 


ever to have felt there was impropriety in the combination. 
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The steps leading to the entrance of the house 
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I hold no brief for either Mr. Dodge or Mr. Steinbach, but 


they have, between them, contrived as interesting a house 
as I have seen, contrived it in a style not new or novel, but 
used in a new way, and have, moreover, achieved a thor- 
oughly livable house, which, after all, is the most that can 
be asked of any dwelling. 

Mr. Steinbach’s house, designed by Mr. F. H. Dodge, 
is a villa intended for residence throughout the year. ‘This 
circumstance is no longer novel in seaside homes, but 
is worthy of mention. The house is neither large nor im- 
posing, but it is thoroughly interesting, a quality of vastly 
more notable import than measurement by size and cost. 
It stands on a comparatively modest plot of ground, over- 
looking Deal Lake, and is at the junction of two principal 
streets. One would, therefore, hardly describe it as a sea- 
shore house, although built in a very notable seaside resort. 
If a  namewmpe 
needed, it is quite 
distinctly a country 
villa, quite well 
adapted to village 
environment. 

The “plaints 
somewhat derived 
from the lettemmier 
That isto saysuat 
consists of a main 
front portion, of 
which the center is 
projected forward, 
with two wings or 
L’s at) the segtcke 
with a charming lit- 
tle court between 
them. ‘This is now 
open to the sky and 
at the rear, but Mr. 
Steinbach proposes, 
at some time in the 
near future, to en- 
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close it entirely 
with glass, and thus 
convert it into a 


sort of winter gar- 
den, a use to which 
both by © situation 
and by size it is ad- 
mirably adapted. 
~The initial idea, 
if the house being a 
modern _ interior 
with a classic ex- 
terior, the problem 
of clothing the out- 
side in competent, 
correct and digni- 
fied architectural 
form remained the chief task of the designer. In no sense 
is this ever easy, and in fact the success of the whole struc- 
ture might readily have been fatally injured by an over use 
of detail, of which the originals exist in such tempting quan- 
tity and variety. Whatever temptations of this kind may 
have beset Mr. Dodge, he quickly put them to one side. A 
rather square, rigid form seemed best adapted for the main 
exterior lines. This doubtless agrees with the general form 
of the Greek house, although as no such structures have 
survived to our time we cannot tell precisely what they 
were like. They were perhaps much more formless than 
the design evolved by Mr. Dodge, but as he had no prece- 
dents to be literally followed, he was justified in developing 
the ornamental exterior chosen for this house. 
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The color of the exterior merits attentive study: it pre- 
sents a careful symphony in white and white tones. The 
house is built of cream-colored stucco. The cement string 
course or band between the two stories is white. The ex- 
terior wood trim, including the window frames and the cor- 
nice, is a very light shade of pearl, a white, delicately tinged 
with blue. The base of the porch columns are painted red, 
the pearl of the wood trim being used for their upper 
parts. 

The house is entered by a porch which is within its main 
lines and is an integral part of it. There is a wide central 
opening, with a column at each end, and a narrow window 
opening on each side: openings of similar character are on 
the ends of this projected portion. Originally built and 
planned as an open porch, a winter’s use dictated the pru- 
dence of enclosing 
the open spaces 
with glass, and this 
has been done since 


the photographs 
which accompany 
this article were 
taken. This glazing 
has _ considerably 


helped the exterior, 
although it has 
shielded, somewhat, 
the brilliant color- 
ing of the interior, 
which has been 
treated in the Pom- 
peian style, with a 


broad red_ dado, 
while the gray 
walls and ceiling 
are painted with 


Pompeian designs 
in brilliant color. 
The floor is cement, 
in large squares of 
white and black. 

The center inner 
wall of the vesti- 
bule, as it must 
now be called, is 
solid, the doorway 
being to the right 
and a window to 
the left. The inner 
door opens imme- 
diately to the hall, 
and with the first 
step beyond the 
threshold ‘the 
classic character 
which has domi- 
nated the exterior is left behind, and one finds oneself in a 
modern house, a house that differs in no way from any other 
modern dwelling save in the interest of the rooms and the 
individual and characteristic way in which they are finished 
and furnished. 

As a matter of fact, you not only enter the hall, but you 
enter the whole house. The chief rooms of the first floor 
open into each other, so that everything is more or less 
clearly discernible from the entrance door. To the left is 
the dining-room; almost in the center are the stairs to the 
second floor; to the right, and beyond, is an apartment you 
presently discover to be the billiard-room. And when your 
examination has been finished you will find that the service 
rooms and kitchen are in the wing parallel to this last. The 


The interior of the entrance porch 
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raison d’etre of the two wings is thus clearly apparent: the 
billiard-room is given light on two sides, and the service 
department is completely separated from the rest of the 
house. It is an admirable plan, very beautifully worked 
out. 

The hall is treated in green and white. The woodwork 
is white; the walls are lined with green silk damask. There 
is a low dado in panelled wood, and a somewhat deep cor- 
nice which supports the geometric ceiling. At the end of the 
room on the right is the fireplace and mantel. The for- 
mer has hearth and linings of gray brick; the latter is con- 
structed of imitation Caen stone, and has a shelf supported 
by carved figures and a panelled over-mantel. The elec- 
tric light fixtures depend from the ceiling. There is a 
Roman table in the center, with a top of polished green 
marble. The other 
furniture is, for the 
most part, covered 
with green damask. 
A green rug covers 
the hardwood floor. 

The dining-room 
on the left is separ- 
ated from the hall 
by square columns, 
with a wide open- 
ing in the center, 
supported by nar- 
rower openings on 
the sides, the lower 


part of which is 
filled in with the 
dado of the hall 
walls, with  da- 
masked panels 
above. There is a 


fine sense of open- 
ness here, the sep- 
aration not being 
accomplished by a 
partition, but by 
what is practically 
a permanent screen 
open at the top. 
Low swinging 


doors are applied 
to the middle piers, 
but as these are 
mostly kept open 
they are not solid 
means of separa- 
tion. 


The dining-room 
is an apartment of 
really exquisite 
charm. It is bril- 
liantly lighted, the windows, as in the hall, extending to the 
floor. The farther end has four, two in the end wall and 
one on each side wall, the whole group admitting a flood 
of light that is most agreeably arranged. The room is de- 
signed in the Louis XVI style, and no pains have been 
spared to make it as consistent as possible. The panelling 
of the dado and the other woodwork is finished with 
gray enamel paint. Above are great tapestry panels, 
chiefly representing wood scenes, in blues, greens, browns 
and yellows. A narrow cornice supports the plain ceiling, 
from the center of which depends an elaborate electric light 
fixture. This has, at the top, six bells of yellowish glass, 
while from the center depends a brightly jewelled globe. 
Separate switches permits the lighting of one or both or all 
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The interior of the living-porch 
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First floor plan 


Second floor plan 


of these. The carpet is a deep plain blue. The furniture, with bluish white brick. ‘The stairs which rise from the 
which has been expressly manufactured for this room, is hall, also open into this room, and form a part of its en- 
in gray enamel, with cane seats covered with blue velvet closure. ‘They mount to an open platform which is actually 


cushions, with small 
lambrequin-like back 
cushions, also in 
blue velvet. The 
dining table was not 
ready when the ac- 
companying photo- 
graph was taken, 
but has since been 
put in place. It is 
circular in form, in 
gray enamelled 
wood like’ the 
chairs, and  deco- 
rated eon the top, 
with a carved bor- 
der. The mantel of 
i Muetaataiomm Caen 
stone is at the far- 
ther end of the 
room and is simply 
designed in the 
style of the apart- 
ment. ~~ Ihe “over: 
mantel encloses a 
panel of tapestry. 
The fireplace is lined 


The billiard room 


in the dining-room. 
The stair wall is 
covered with a pa- 
per in two shades 
of yellow brown, a 
coloring admirably 
adapted to harmon- 
ize with the colors 
of the walls of the 
rooms that open 
into it, and at the 
same time quite 
cheerful enough to 
give light and color 
on its own account. 
The upper hall has 
the same covering, 
and here again is 
in agreeable contrast 
and harmony with 
the bedrooms which 
open into it. 

On the opposite 
side of the hall, as 
you enter it, is a 
triple opening with 
square columns such 
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Another view of the living-room, showing the staircase hall 
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as form the main 
feature of the sepa- 
ration between the 
dining-room and the 
hall. Here, how- 
ever, they are com- 
pletely open, save 
for a simple balus- 
trade at the base. 
Before each column 
is a great gilt eccle- 
siastical candlestick, 
standing on a high 
pedestal. Approach- 
ing the railing one 
looks over and 
down upon the bil- 
lard-room. 

The individuality 
that has distin- 
guished the other 
rooms is here even 
more marked and 
pronounced, It is 
quite) unlike «hve 
other apartments, 
yer lehoue hy at 
opens into the hall, and is hence as one, in a measure with 
the dining-room, it is so entirely sequestered that the very 
striking character of its individuality is by no means in- 
harmonious nor, indeed, conspicuous. 

Although the contour of the exterior ground does not 
suggest it, nor for that matter, does the external archi- 
tecture, since the tops of the windows are everywhere 
kept at the same level—the additional space being left be- 
low them—this room is much lower than the others, and 
is reached by a short flight of steps that descends near 
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The owner's bedroom—designed in the Louis XVI style 
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the main. staircase. 
It is panelled in 
oak, with high plain 
wainscot, above 
which the walls are 
treated in rough 
cast. The ceiling 
is covered with oak 
boards, and is up- 
held by great beams 
and struts. The 
windows are en- 
cased within plain 
frames of oak, and 
have small lambre- 
quins of red velvet 
and red_ shades. 
The carpet around 
the billiard-table is 
red, and the hard- 
wood floor is stained 
green. Ale themamee 
ther end is the fire- 
place, “a massive 
structure built up of 
yellow brown stones 
and with red brick 
lining; a Greek relief is let into the upper part. On each 
side is an arched recess, with a built-in seat below a small 
window; a pair of Moose horns is fastened above each, 
and in the uppermost recess is a copper lantern. Two of 
these depend from the ceiling all being furnished with elec- 
tric lights. Coupled lights beneath each of the brackets 
carrying the ceiling supports are contrived in the skull and 
horns of Rocky Mountain goats. An interesting room, 
strongly in its furnishings, and a most interesting place of 
retreat in a thoroughly interesting house. 


The Louis XVI dining-room 
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Fig. 1—These Colonial candlesticks with 
shades complete cost $1.00 each 


Fig. 2—Another style of Colonial candlestick, 
equally effective, and cost 40 cents each. 


Fig. 3—The decanter is an excellent copy 
of the old Colonial and cost $1.10 each 


Furnishing the Apartment 


By Lillian Hamilton French 
III—THE DINING-ROOM 


INGER HE ease with which a dining- room 1s fur- 
e SNES nished should pre-suppose its being always 

AVS a satisfactory apartment. Many reasons 
contribute to this ease, since not only are 
the purposes of this room clearly defined, 
but that which is used in it may also be 
employed as parts of the decorative 
scheme. The aim of the householder, of course, should 
be to keep strictly to the dining-room’s purpose, obtruding 
no other signs of occupation. The exigencies of living being 
what they are, however, even in a house, this room 
may often permit itself to be expanded so as to include 
other necessities. Children may read there, for example, 
or play about the table at night; or 
the father may reserve a special cor- 
ner for his paper and cigars. 

That which more than anything 
else contributes to the ugliness of the 
room is the choice of its various ap- 
pointments. Red-bordered table linen 
is a horror; so is a china service with 
the same design as that seen on the 
washstands. So, too, are over-deco- 
rated sets of colored glass. Worst 
of all, is a sideboard showing a series 
of bordered napkins on which are 
displayed ordinary dishes, while the 
crowning touch of everything bad is 
a tumbler or silver cup holding tea- 
spoons standing upright. The only 
proper place for small pieces of sil- 
ver is in a drawer, well protected 
from dust. 

It is not obligatory to have ugly 
things. 

We may have to pay extrayv- 
agantly for a_ silk hanging with 
special tones; and beds that are com- 
fortable may make a drain on the 
purse. But a pretty table service is 
within reach of the most modest of 


Fig. 4—A Roman altar light costing $6. 
A splendid ornament for a Christmas 
or festive occasion 


incomes. For this we must thank the manufacturers, who, 
in copying good glass models, have given us, for a mere 
song, that about which there need be no embarrassment, 
and which, indeed, in many cases is to be preferred. The 
candlesticks shown in Fig. 1 are of the old Colonial 
style, and cost, with shades complete, $1 each; the candle- 
sticks in Fig. 2, cost forty cents apiece. Four, then, may be 
had for $1.60, and even on a table set out with Venetian 
water and wine glasses, they lend themselves agreeably. I 
prefer them to the Colonial candlesticks costing the same 
price, as shown in Fig. 1; because the twist in the stem gives 
a lovelier reflection. I have known them to be mistaken for 
heirlooms. The decanters (Fig. 3) cost $1.10 each. 

There is no possession which one 
may have which will give greater 
pleasure than a Roman altar light. 
It not only gives an air of refinement 
to the home, but it also serves its 
purpose in adding its brilliancy to all 
festive and joyous occasions. The 
Roman light shown in Fig. 4 cost $6. 
Duplicates of this one can be pur- 
chased for the same price. 

Sixty pieces of the Colonial glass 
also shown here (Fig. 6), including 
claret and wine glasses, are on sale 
fOmES SOO: 

Tumblers may be substituted for the 
goblets at the same price for the 60 
pieces, or finger bowls, which are ex- 
ceedingly pretty, but which separately 
cost 25 cents apiece. If one desires a 
thinner glass, more delicately mod- 
elled, called eae $11.75 will buy 
60 pieces. A slightly iridescent set 
is had for $18.50. The pitcher in the 
illustration cost 40 cents, but there 
are others of different designs at the 
same price. The small pitcher and 
sugar bowl for fruit cost 70 cents. 


The choice of china is somewhat 
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Fig 5—The Canton china cream pitcher cost 65 cents; the sugar bowl 
90 cents, the coffee pot $2.50, and the plates $5.25 a dozen 


more difficult, but only because the assortment is more 
varied and bewildering. The purchaser is advised to select 
standard models, as breakages are more easily replaced. 


The English willow ware, especi- 
ally for breakfast and luncheon, 1s 
always lovely, and costs $14.50 for 
130 pieces. There is a Bavarian 
china, with dessert plates, costing 
$3.50 a dozen, and $7.50 for the 
cups. 

Any white china with a light 
but plain gold or blue rim is 
charming. Pure white Wedgewood 
is enchanting. The prettiest table 
I know, is set out with this, every- 
thing matching to the candlesticks 
and centerpiece. With spring 
flowers on the table, and the pep- 
permints made in the form of 
sweetpeas, the effect is unique. 
Such a set is expensive, a branched 
candlestick with its pretty figures 
costing alone $12.50. — Individu- 
ally, I prefer, for those of limited 
possessions, the Canton china, 
which is good at all times. The 
dark blue looks well on either a 
bare table or the white of a table- 
cloth. 


go cents, the cream 
pitcher 65 cents, the 
PuleantuessimeS.ce 2's ma 
dozen. This china, 
moreover, looks 
well at various 
angles, so that 
plates, as seen in 
the illustration, can 
be used against the 
walls, which is not 
the case with all 
china, certainly not 
with that which shows 
too much white. 

The dining-room 
(Bies 10) “where 
this Canton is hung 
has a dark green 
burlap on the walls, 
to bring it into key 
with the adjoining 


parlor. And here, 
again, one can 
see tact in the 


Even when one buys the modern manufacture, there 
is always an air of inheritance about the table it adorns. 
The coffee pot shown in Fig. 5 cost $2.50, the sugar bowl 


Fig. 


good. 


Fig. 7—-A mahogany serving table of charming design 


an antique shop. 


8—A combined fireplace and china cabinet of good style. 


which a carpenter put up and stained for $4. 


| 


net (Fig. 10) by the window. 
The shelves and sides are covered with 
velvet, though the more elaborate cabinets have plate glass 


Fig. 6—Sixty pieces of colonial glass like these, including wine, claret 
and champagne glasses, can be bought for $5 


use of the Canton, since even against the dark green it is 
Thus over the low boy it is displayed on shelves 


The low 
boy cost $30 in an antique shop. 
It will be noticed that it exactly fits 
the space betwelen the doors, 
and so finishes that end of the 
room. 

The proper filling of spaces is 
sometimes a problem. In this din- 
ing-room, for instance, the mantel- 
piece was not directly in the middle 
of the room, so that a strip of bare 
wall was left on one side. A mir- 
ror was therefore used, and with 
satisfactory results, for the flowers 
in front of it are repeated, and as 
the mirror directly faces the par- 
lor door it also reflects certain ob- 
jects in that room. One can see, 
for example, the flames of lighted 
candles repeated at night, and the 
effect 1s especially delightful. The 
mirror (Fig. 10) is without a 
frame, and held in place by small 
invisible tacks; its price was $8. 
Choice bits of china and 
| Venetian glass are kept in a cabi- 
For this $50 was paid in 


shelves. Balancing 
this, on the other 
side of the fireplace, 
is an old-fashioned 
bookcase and desk 
combined. This is 
also used for china, 
and anyone posses- 
sing such an object 
is recommended to 
apply it to this end, 
for the ‘draywens 
underneath hold 
large _ tablecloths 
and napkins; the 
small drawers, the 
forks and_ spoons 
not in datly “use. 
Bookcases like this 
may be had for $75. 

T he sideboard, 
bought at an auc- 
tion, cost $50. Only 
a good model 
should be _ pur-. 
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chased, even if it be an imita- 
tion, but whatever the financial 
situation, the householder must 
avoid those oak monstrosities 
with upper shelves and _ silly 
compartments. Care must also 
be exercised in building up the 
spaces over the board. In this 
case a picture is hung, with old 
Venetian iron candlesticks, but a 
mirror might have taken its 
place. A word of caution is 
necessary just here. One must 
never mix china and glass on 
the sideboard. Silver and glass. 
Yes! Or all china, or all glass, 
but no conglomeration. 

The great expense involved 
lies in the table and chairs, for 
which prices are constantly vary- 
ing. This one (Fig. 10) cost 
SII twenty years ago, and can 
be stretched to seat sixteen 
people. When the manufacturer 
was asked for one like it, he 
threw up his hands in horror— 
then asked $50! The chairs, 
though, can always be had for 
$7 or $8 apiece, and although 
not especially pretty, are not ob- 
trusive. They are of mahogany, 
with leather seats. 


In the second dining-room 
(Fig. 11) of like dimensions, the chairs are better. Imi- 
tations of them may be had from $9 to $12.50. The 


whole air of this dining-room shows great reserve, and 
represents with taste, a greater expenditure. It opens out 
into a parlor with the chintz furniture, shown in the preced- 
ing chapter, and, like it, is painted white. A gray-white 
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Fig. 9—The plate shelves over the low-boy, on which Can- 
ton china is placed, cost $4 to build by a local carpenter 
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striped paper covers the walls, 
which, while differentiating the 
two rooms, also brings them into 
harmony. And this is as it 
should be, violent contrast being 
the greatest of all sins in interior 
decoration. Things should 
blend; color-schemes merge one 
into another; transitions be 
made easy and delightful. A 
disregard of these laws is not 
confined, however, to those of 
modest means, and many a great 
house is consequently spoiled. 
But in an apartment one can 
never be too careful. One must 
study effects, and be scrupulous 
regarding fine details. As one 
who means to use plates in deco- 
ration must look at them from 
two points of view, so one must 
study a stuff, never buying so 
much as a chintz without look- 
ing at it in several ways; flat, as 
on a seat covering, then up 
against the walls. After that, 
one must see how it looks in 
folds, as when looped back. 
Only yesterday I saw a pretty 
chintz sample which a bride was 
considering, and decided her 
against its purchase because the 
folds made it seem heavy in 
color, and the light, seen on it when flat, brought out quite 
a different tone from that seen when it fell straight. These 
seem minor considerations, but they are vital when har- 
mony is to be attained. Special attention is drawn to the design 
of the lambrequin and curtains, which are of deep ruby red vel- 
vet, matching the carpet; and trimmed with silver braid. 


Fig. 10—The corner cabinet contains rare old pieces of china and glass. 
The plain mirror over the fireplace gives depth to the room 


Fig. | |—A charming dining-room with gray white striped paper on the 
walls and deep ruby velvet curtains at the windows 
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Fig. |—An attractive bungalow costing $1,000 


California Bungalows Costing from One Thousand Dollars Upwards 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 


EW inexpensive houses can boast of more 
attractive features than the little bunga- 


AG lows illustrated in this article. [he one 
Tena presented at the top of this page was de- 
signed by its owner, Herbert Carr, Esq., 
and built at Pasadena, California, for 
the sum of $1,000. It is a simple little 
bungalow, built in a simple manner but with an artistic 
execution. The foundation is built of 
rough gray cement, while the superstruc- 
ture is of frame, with 1x2 rough redwood 
boards placed upright on the studding, the 
joints of which are covered with three- 
inch battens. No oil or stain has been 
used on the exterior of the building, for 
it has been left to weather finish, the gen- 
eral effect being that of rustic weathered 
sidings. The overhanging roof is shingled 
and stained a dull green color. ‘This roof 
has a four-foot extension overhanging the 
entire building and forming a covering for 
the groups of latticed windows, which 
project three feet beyond the main walls. 
The porches have floors laid with cement. 
The interior arrangement is excellent. 
The first floor (Figure 2) contains a liy- 
ing-room, dining-room, kitchen, bedroom | 
and bath. The interior is most attractive, & T= 
for the living and dining-rooms are prac- a 
tically one, the only separation being two 
square pillars rising from the floor to the 
‘ceiling and provided with a short rail between the pillars 
and the sides of the room, thus giving the impression of 
space, immediately upon entering the living-room. 

The ceilings are boarded and beamed, while the 
walls are covered with canvas. A picture mold divides the 
height of the room. ‘The wall space below the molding is 
given a coat of paint in a warm brown tone, while that 
above is painted a canary yellow. Painted canvas makes 


a aN 


Fig. 2—First floor plan 


a cheap wall covering, is sanitary, and is preferable to bur- 
lap, which catches and holds the dust. The entire wood- 
work is stained and finished in a soft brown color. The 
living-room has a large open fireplace built of brick, with 
a mantel-shelf on which is inscribed the following motto: 
‘‘Love—Laughter—Work.”’ On either side of the fire- 
place are bookcases built in, with deep drawers placed 
at the bottom of the shelves. Small lighted windows 
are built in over the bookcases. The win- 
— dow seats in the bay windows in the liv- 
ing and dining-rooms are partitioned into 
two divisions, each one of which is 2x4 
feet, and two feet deep. These are ex- 
cellent economizers of space, as they can 
be utilized for storage. The dining-room 
has a built-in buffet with a convenient 
slide opening into the kitchen. The bed- 
room has a similar bay window, fitted the 
same as the one in the living-room, and 
also a large clothes closet. The ceiling is 
finished with pine boards and beams left 
in their natural color. The walls are 
covered with canvas, and are painted a 
pale blue. The bathroom is furnished 
with porcelain fixtures, with exposed 
plumbing. A screened porch at the rear 
of the house forms a laundry, in which 
are placed two laundry tubs. 
The contract for the bungalow was as 


follows: 

Fireplace, cement, work 5. 2). s eee mr 71215) 
Plumbing 20.0 8.5.00 02. oe 155.00 
Hardware ..iocg6 ee os oe 20.00 
Canvas ...05.0 480... 12. 4 2 DORI G 
Paint and stain for interior and roof ...2.. 7 20.05 
Lumber «ssa Oh bi ws es bi er 420.00 
Labor” +. 50. Bea Os Oe Se 288.15 

Totaly mudis.ceys, «a. alcpan iced’, ae $1,000.00 
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The _ bungalow 
shown in Figures 3 
and 4 was also built 
at Pasadena, Cali- 
forma, for G._S. 
Hinckley, Esq. This 
is particularly an in- 
teresting bungalow, 
with its lean-to 
roofs sloping down 
in a graceful man- 
ner over the living- 
porch, which has 
massive concrete 
columns supporting 


the roof. The un- 


spaces above the 
counter shelf are 
filled in with shelves 
enclosed by glass 
doors. The screened 
porch, opening di- 
rect from the kit- 
chen, contains the 
laundry tubs, and 
also affords ample 
space for the ice- 
box. A feature of 
this plan which is 
quite ideal is the 
arrangement of the 
sleeping rooms, 


derpinning and the Fig. 3—An attractive bungalow with gray cement columns and brown stained which are separate 


foundation of the 

porch are built of 

brick. The porch 

floor is laid with red Welsh tile, 
8x8 inches in size, with an outer 
edge of red brickwork laid in a 
herring-bone fashion. ‘The entire 
building is covered with clapboards 
on the exterior walls, and the roof 
is covered with shingles, both of 
which are stained a dark brown 
color. The main floor of the 
house contains a living-room en- 
tered from the living-porch, a din- 
ing-room and kitchen. LEach is 
furnished in a most artistic man- 
ner. The large butler’s pantry 
between the dining-room and kit- 
chen is complete with drawers, 
dressers and cupboards. The kit- 
chen is designed in what is called 
a “buffet” kitchen. There are no 
pot closets or storage closets. 
Counters are built around the 
room on a level with the sink, 
under which there are constructed 
cupboards and drawers. The 


Fig. 5—A bungalow of the Swiss Chalet type 


walls and roofs from the main part 


of the house. There 

are two bedrooms, 

provided with ample closets, and a bathroom reached from 
either of the bedrooms through a small passageway. The 
bedrooms are finished in a harmonious color scheme, each 
bedroom being done in one tone. ‘The bathroom is furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickle-plated plumbing. 
The house shown in Figures 5 
and 6 is that of a summer camp 
built for William Stanton at 
“Squirrel Inn,” San Bernardino 
Mountains, Southern California. 
It is built of logs carefully hewn 
on their side, so as to lay flat on 


Livina Room 


top of one another. The gable 
ends are covered with shingles left 
rough as they came from _ the 
mill. 

There is a piaza extending across 
the front of the building and re- 


turning on one side. ‘The first 


floor contains a large living-room, 
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which is provided with a large 
open fireplace. This living-room 
is used for dining. There are also 


Fig. 4—First floor plan two bedrooms and a bathroom on 
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Fig. 6—First floor plan 


of 


this tiloors) he 
kitchen and _ its 
dependencies are 
built in the base- 
ment, which is on 
the level of the 
grade of the land 
made possible by 
the slope of the 
hillside upon 
which it is built. 

‘her whromutsie 
shown in Figures 
7, 8, 9 and 10 
was built for 
Miss Ranney, at 
Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, from the 
designs of Greene 
& Greene, archi- 
tects, of the same 
pileaicesn ea hnvins 
house, though 
built within the 
Ieausitam Gan taece 
years, affords 
the interesting 
impression of 
being old. The 
weathered red- 
wood shingles 
covering the 
exterior walls 
and the rough 
redwood _tim- 
bers supporting 
the wide eaves, 
as well as the 
overlapping 
upper story, 
give this effect, 
and, in addi- 
tion, the type 
of architecture 
seems to be- 
long to some 
other country 
and time. 

There is about 
it a suggestion 
of old Swiss, also 
an intimation of 
Japanese vet) in 
reality it is an in- 
dividual type, a 
house with a per- 
sonality, and, be- 
cause it is “‘dif- 
ferent,’ it is fas- 
cinating. 

The entire ex- 
terior scheme of 
construction 1S 
rustic. The house 
is approached 
from the street, 
by steps and walk 
of red brick. The 
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Fig. 7—The brick walled terrace and overhanging roof is the chief characteristic 
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roughest klinker 
brick, with Eng- 
lish ivy climbing 
over. Neither 
paint nor oil have 
been used on the 
exterior, except- 
ing on the eave 
troughs, and the 
timbered edges 
of the _ eaves, 
which have been 
painted white. 
The balance of 
the house is sub- 
dued and digni- 
fied in color, the 
rich browns of 
the redwood 
shading almost to 
black, and the 
red of the bricks 
blending admir- 
ably. On “thie 
north side of 
the house is a 
spacious _out- 
door __ living- 
room, with 
pergola roof 
alnind Ss die 
screens of 
fragrant rose 
vines. This 
porch is off the 
street, and is 
secluded and 
restful. On the 
south side of 
the house is a 
cleverly ar- 
ranged pergo- 
la, with a slate 
ed screen, de- 
signed to hide 
the kitchen 
garden, the gar- 
bage cans, the 
clothes line, and 
other unsightly 
but necessary arti- 
cles. The interior 
is not unlike that 
of a_ bungalow. 
The rooms are 
large, while the 
woodwork is all 
built on straight, 
craftsman - like 
lines. A delightful 
feature of the house 
is a large sleeping- 
porch. The many 
windows make it 
light and bright, 
and the absolute 
simplicity of its 


finish and furnish- 


wall of the front Fig. 10—The living-room has a batten wainscoting, bookcases built in, and a large ings make house- 
tenrace 1S of the fireplace built of brick and cement keeping a delight. 
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Fig. 1—The entrance to the formal garden photographed nine months after planting 


American Homes and Gardens’ Garden Competition 


The Fourth Prize Garden 
Won by Mrs. Anna H. Condict, of Essex Fells, N. J. 


I knew 
nothing about flowers, except to have a 
few palms and ferns about my home in 
winter, and a bed of geraniums or coleus 
on the lawn in summer. Because of poor 
health, the doctor advised an out-of-door 
life. At this time a friend lent me Mrs. 
Ely’s book, “A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” On reading it, 
I was filled with en- 
thusiasm to have a 
flower garden, es- 
pecially as she re- 
marked that the 
best success in 
flower culture was 
obtained by people 
in middle life. Chil- 
dren are then grown 
up, family cares 
lighter, and society 
less alluring. Sure- 
ly then I was fitted 
for the work! I 
would strive for 
‘masses of color” 
and ‘“‘succession of 
bloom.” Not one 
plant of a kind, but 
a hundred of each, 
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ahead of me before I could achieve my object. But I 
have, in this my fourth summer, succeeded. For I have 
not only greatly improved my health, but I have also a 
fine kitchen garden, and a formal garden of which I am 
quite proud. Flowers are everywhere, of fifty different 
kinds, in beds close up to the house, along the driveway, 
and edging the walks in the vegetable garden. I can point 
to 2,000 perennials, 2,000 asters, and 500 other annuals, 
raised myself from 
seed: sa lhiecsandiea 
half years ago, owing 
to my ignorance of 
the best flower seeds 
fora beginner to work 
with, I decided to buy 
a ‘‘collection of an- 
.: nual flower seeds,”’ 
containing twenty- 
\| five packets, for $1; 
Ral also a ‘‘suburban gar- 
den collection of veg- 
etable seeds’ for 
$2.50. With these I 
began my_ work. 
Garden magazines 
and books were 
read, directions fol- 
lowed as nearly as 
possible; but the re- 


all of my own rais- sults of the first 
ing; that should be season’s endeavors 
my ambition. I little Oras were anything but 
realized a Cet eo a satisfactory. Seeds 
time the great planted too deep 
amount of work Fig. 2—The plan of Mrs. Condict’s garden failed to appear 
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above ground. Some died from lack of water, others from 
too much. But the plants that did live encouraged me to 
redouble my efforts the following year. 

Those annuals that proved satisfactory at first were 
planted again the second year, and many new ones tried, 
thus doubling the number of plants. Fewer failures, too, 
were met with. Reading in a magazine of a woman’s first 


experience with a cold frame, filled me with desire to do 


likewise. Buying a ‘‘collection of perennial flower seeds,” 
I planted them in August, as the catalogues say. Of 
course, I had all kinds of tribulations before I learned how 
to manage the cold frames so that my seeds would not 
damp oft or grow too spindling. But November found me 
with several hundred little plants, which remained in the 
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under glass when frost comes. My special pride is the 
formal garden, 68xgo0 feet, containing 3,000 plants and 
bulbs, and also during June and July 124 feet of sweet 
peas. This garden is less than a year old, for where it 
now stands, last year was only a grass lawn, with one long 
bed of perennials across the rear. ‘The pergola was not 
built until this May, two months before Figures 3 and 7 
were taken. So my garden grew, not in one night, like 
‘‘Jack’s Beanstalk,” but in one season. It is my first real 
flower garden, for my plants the three previous summers 
were scattered along through the kitchen garden, edging 
the gravel walks. ‘The diagram of the formal garden 
(Figure 2) is drawn to a scale of eight feet to one inch, 
and gives the position of the plants used, and size of 


Fig. 3—The twin beds showing the aster, phlox and golden glow in bloom, photographed September 6th 


frames all winter. When I closed my country home, about 
Thanksgiving, the cold frames were closed also. 

With great anxiety did I take my first peep under the 
glass, when the outer coverings were removed on April 
first. My delight was unbounded to find about half of 
them in good condition. ‘There are now ten cold frames 
in use on my place, but I have decided that it is better to 
plant seeds of perennials in May or June in open ground, 
in seed beds; then by fall most of them are large and 
strong enough to be put into the places where they are 
to bloom, and the roots protected by manure. Only those 
seedlings deemed too small and frail to withstand the 
alternate thawing and freezing in open ground are put 


beds. A front view showing twin beds and pergola en- 
trance, as seen from the street, is shown in Figure 3. A 
closer view of a portion of a twin bed, with sweet williams, 
foxgloves and hollyhocks in bloom July eighth, is given in 
Figure 7. The illustrations 5, 6, 7 and 8 were taken inside 
of the formal garden in July and August, and show beds of 
flowers with grass walks. 

Ever since beginning the gardening, one of my aims has 
been to see continuous bloom among the flowers. ‘This 
has been much more difficult to obtain than I had at first 
supposed, because the flowering period of most plants is 
only from two to four weeks. The twin beds, 11x33 feet, 
each side of the pergola, contain 1,000 plants and bulbs. 
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Eight different kinds of flowers, planted in rows, together 
wwith 2,000 crocus in the lawn, have given continuous bloom 
since March 25th. ‘The flowers are crocus, tulip, sweet 
william, foxgloves, hollyhock, phlox, golden glow, cosmos 
and asters. The time of bloom, height, color and number 
of each used in this space 11x66 feet may be found in the 
following table: 


TABLE FOR CONTINUOUS BLOOM. 
Beds 11x66 feet. 


Time Bloom Plants Name  . Rows Color Height 
Aug. 20-Sept. 10.176 Golden Glow..3 Yellow 8 ft. 
June 15-Aug. 1.. 88 Hbollyhocks ...2 Pink 

nly %5-Oct) 1... 80 Early Cosmos.:1 White Oe 


Fig. A The aay ten months old, ae the ee Bee 
photographed August 6th 
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Illustration Figure 6 shows a portion of this larkspur 
bed, 5-32 feet, alongside of the driveway. It contains 621 
alanis and bulbs, and also has continuous bloom from 
April 15th until frost, with four kinds of flowers. 

April 15-May 15.250 Tulips, “Kaiserkroon”’ 
May 15-June 15.. 75 Columbines (Aquilegia) 


June 1-Oct. 1....152 Hardy Larkspur (Delphinium) 
Aug. 15-Sept. 15..144 Asters, “Lavender Gem” 
621 


The tulips, six inches apart, in one row, are all around 
the outside edge of the bed, and were planted in October. 
This June their places were filled with asters for September 
flowering. Columbines, single and double, and of all 


colors, 


Fig. 5—-Side view in formal garden showing grass walks and flower 


beds, photographed July 8th 


Fig. 6—A portion of a thirty-foot bed of continuous blooms from April 
15th until frost; tulips, columbines, larkspur and asters’ 


TWO-FOOT GRASS WALK FOR SPRAYING. 


Time Bloom Plants Name Rows Color Height 
Anus, Sept. 15.-175 Hardy Phiox...2 Pink 
May 15-July 15.. 64 Foxgloves ....1 White 46, ft. 


May 15-July 15..100 Sweet William.1 Red %, 
April 15-May 15.250 Early Tulips Red ie 
Aug. 15-Sept. 15. 80 Asters White pa 


— 
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Mch. 25-Apr. 25.. 


.2,000 crocus planted in lawn. 


Fig. 7—A view of the twin beds showing sweet william in front, fox 
~ glove next and hollyhocks in the rear, photographed July 8th 


form the second row entirely around the bed; while the 
tall, hardy larkspurs, also planted last fall, and growing to 
the height of five feet, fill the long center with a mass of 
blue bloom during June and July. By cutting off each 
stalk close to the ground as soon as the flower fades, loos- 
ening up the soil about the roots, and putting a handful of 
manure about each plant, the larkspurs are helped to send 
up fresh stalks half the height of the first ones, each stalk 
bearing flowers, smaller in size, but large enough to keep 
the bed looking well up to frost. ‘This fall I intend to 
plant two dozen lililum speciosum one foot apart down the 
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miaddbhe, They Fig. 8—The gateway and privet hedge, photographed three months after planting Spencer hybrids be- 
bloom from the sates gin. ‘The two best 
middle of August 4 By Bae : “filers” for vacant 
for a month, while places to keep up 
the larkspurs are continuous bloom in 
small, and I think tre garden are as- 
will add to the ters and_ Shirley 
beauty of the bed. poppies. Seed of 

The right time the Shirley poppies, 
to make a _ flower scattered on the 
garden is in the top of beds in No- 
fall. Perennials vember, will bloom 
should be _ planted very profusely dur- 
in October, to make ing May and June. 


When they die, the 
seed is. saved, the 
plants pulled up, 
and the places filled 
with asters for Au- 
gust and September 
bloom. Oriental 
poppies, after the 
foliage turns brown, 
I cut down to the 
ground, and plant 


early growth, also 
tulips and lilies. 
Peonies and iris, if 
planted in_ spring, 
will not bloom for 
Avedon elarenciies 
for sweet peas 
should have manure 
forked into them 
in fall, and the seed 
planted by April 


Ist. ‘Earliest of ‘ “Little Brownie” 
all” sweet peas iff .~. Sere aa d ; marigolds in profu- 
give fine bloom for Fig. 9—The gladiola beds photographed August 6th sion among the 
two weeks before Fig. 10—The asters in bloom, photographed September 6th poppy roots. 
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Historic Mansions of the Rappahannock River 


By Edith Dabney 


‘“Kenmore 


9 


The Home of Betty Washington, now in Possession of the Howard Family 


ROM the picturesque hills that form the 
Palisades of the Rappahannock River, 


Ht Nee & NSA 

ayes aN G ! ; 
os Sni4 viewed in its luxurious setting of rolling 
INI SF) meadow and forest lands, lying as some 

i He charming jewel endowed by nature and 
ae admired by man. Here, in a quiet, se- 
cluded spot, a fitting monument for history and for legend, 
stands ‘‘Kenmore,” the rare old home built by Col. Field- 
ing Lewis for Betty Washington, the sister of George 
Washington, whom he took there as his bride. 

The Kenmore estate is not large, as it includes only a 
few acres, but these, placed away and apart from the rest 
of the town, give an effect of ease and space unwarranted 
by the mere area. The grounds are partially enclosed by 
a heavy brick wall of English appearance, to which ivy 
clings with grim tenacity, and the mosses of ages have 
mellowed in tone; grounds where great trees stand sentinel 
around the mansion; oaks, maples and poplars; firs and 
sycamores, surviving the forest monarchs that have suc- 
cumbed to the wash of time and storm. 

The brick mansion built in 1749 might tell a tale of 
romance and history blended, could the staunch old walls 
but speak, for this was the house where Washington often 
found needed rest after tireless duty, and where his mother, 
“The Rose of Epping Forest,” lived to the last. The 
visiting stranger pauses always almost directly in front of 
“Kenmore” and gazes reverently at a granite obelisk bear- 
ing the simple inscription, ““Mary, the Mother of Wash- 
ington,” beneath which lies the quiet sleeper who blessed her 
country as no other woman can. In this great house, too, 


the historic town of Fredericksburg 1s ° 


was born Major Lawrence Lewis, who married beautiful 
Nellie Custis. 

“Kenmore” played its first part in history in the French 
and Indian Wars of 1755-57, being at that time a rendez- 
vous for recruits and headquarters for Washington, then 
a coloriel in the English army. ‘Twenty years later, when 
America was in the throes of her greatest struggle, General 
Washington many times sought his sister’s fireside for a 
council of war or a breath of home. During the Civil 
War the dwelling served as a barracks for Federal Sharp- 
shooters, and bears to-day the marks and scars of the 
shells which struck it during those troublous times. Col. 
Lewis must have had in view a lengthy existence for the 
house presented to his little bride, for its thick walls and 
massive foundations have weathered three bitter wars. 
Being desirous of having this home made one of the hand- 
somest in all Virginia, the early builder spared neither 
time nor trouble nor expense to attain that end, and the 
remarkable material and workmanship bespeak both an 
architectural triumph and a practical forethought. 

In color, the mansion is of the true Colonial buff, with 
the framework of the doors and arched window facings 
white, which contrast restfully with the time-stained stone 
steps that have borne the footsteps of one hundred and 
sixty years of joy and sorrow and of peace and war. The 
covered corridor or arcade forming a left wing to the 
building presents rather original lines, having served no 
particular purpose beyond proving a decorative relief from 
the kitchen, which is placed in the rear. But under those 
graceful archways, perhaps, Betty Lewis often sat with a 
bit of tatting or old-time sampler. Here, too, fancy makes 


Col. John Eager Howard 


Mary Washington 


General Seth Barton 
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“Kenmore,’’ the home of Betty Washington The entrance hall and stainvay 


taal 


The drawing-room 


The central hall The library 
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a picture of the greatest man of a great country pacing 
the floor of the quaint arcade, frowning over grave 
thoughts, or reveling in the air of peace and comfort. 

The unobstructive entrance at the right of the dwelling 
is thoroughly Colonial. “The main entrance door of heavy 
oak is adorned with an antique brass knocker, and opens 
immediately into the central hallway, which extends the 
depth of the house, joining and becoming a part of the 
library in the rear, and thus~rendering the exit to that 
portico direct from the library. A very charming idea, 
and one well executed. 

The paneling and wainscoting of the graceful stairway 
are painted white, as are the balustrades, and are in keep- 
ing with the rest of the hall. “he doorway shows pilasters 
as decoration, as well as a semi-circular cornice, which 
give an extremely good effect, while the fine carving on the 
cornice proper is far beyond the usual. An historic mar- 
quetry table stands under the old-fashioned mirror, and a 
grandfather’s clock and rare Jacobean chairs render the 
hall furniture harmonious on the whole and artistic in de- 
tail. 

The greatest and most unusual feature of “Kenmore” 
lies undoubtedly in its ceiling decorations, wonderful mar- 
vels of untiring care and faultless execution. ‘The plaster 
designs are said to have been executed by a British prisoner 
held during the Revolution, and of the graceful clusters of 
flowers, baskets of fruits and horns of plenty, more than 
twenty thousand separate and distinct pieces are clearly 
visible. 

The library ceiling is one of the most interesting in the 
mansion, while the plaster decoration over the mantel was 
designed by General Washington, and portrays several of 
/Esop’s fables, conspicuously that of the ‘‘Fox and Crow.” 
The mantel itself and pediments are of wood beautifully 
carved. ‘The great, arched doorway of this hall-library, 
with double pilasters and superbly carved frame, is an ex- 
quisite bit of workmanship. Near by stands the quaint 
old clock which belonged to Mary Washington, still mono- 
tonously telling the passing of time. The walls, which 
might otherwise be called too stiff and severe, are lent dis- 
tinction and charm by the beautiful portraits which hang 
thereon. The furniture of this Eighteenth Century room 
is of mahogany and rosewood, the chief ornament a bronze 
on the center table, which is one of Barye’s famous 


pieces. 

The drawing-room at the right of the hall, adjoining the 
library, holds much of historic interest, for here have ak 
ways gathered famous men and women. 


The walls show 
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many choice portraits, among which is a noted one of Col. 
John Eager Howard, who was voted a medal by Congress 
for bravery in the battle of Cowpens. Here again are 
seen the wonderful ceiling and mantel decorations... Still 
true to the Colonial period, this room holds neither super- 
fluous furnishings nor ornaments, the most conspicuous 
among the art objects being the marble busts from the 
hand of the far-famed Powers, and which are placed in the 
chimney alcoves. 

Crossing the hall at the front of the house, the dining- 
room is reached, and the old-fashioned furniture and family 
plate, which abound in profusion in this historic room, give 
rise to envy in the heart of the uninitiated as well as the 
connoisseur. The rare Coleport and Willow ware, the 
Canton china and Wedgewood plates, have stood for years 
in the corner cupboards, and have graced many notable 
banquet tables; a glimpse of the past in a restless to-day. 

Throughout the house are evidences of the wealth and 
culture of the Eighteenth Century architect-builder, aided 
and augmented by the work of the generations who have 
lived and succeeded one another in the beautiful old man- 
sion. 

After ‘“‘Kenmore’”’ passed out of the Lewis family, the 
estate was owned successively by the Gordons and the Bar- 
tons, a curious fact being that Lieut. Seth Barton, a gal- 
lant young officer in the Revolution, who claimed Rhode 
Island as his birthplace, had two sons, General and Judge 
Barton, who, living in “Kenmore,” gave their aid to the 
Confederate cause, proving the walls and roof of the 
great house to have sheltered many men of many alle- 
giances. 

About twenty-five years ago the property was bought by 
Mr. W. P. Howard, a grand-nephew of Francis Scott Key, 
of “Star-Spangled Banner” fame. When the fine old man- 
sion came into the possession of Mr. Howard, it was in 
very bad repair, never having recovered from the effects 
of the Civil War, the scars of which show only too plainly. 
The grounds, which are now so charmingly restful, were 
then used as a common, without any regard to the damage 
inflicted there, or upon its surroundings. 

But bright days have come once more to “Kenmore,” 
and the historic mansion, in its setting of grand old trees 
and velvet greensward, harmonizes with the springtime 
verdure, in contrast with the winter’s snow. With the first 
bird song of early spring, narcissi, followed by daffodils, 
cluster over the lawn in great splashes of gold, as if Mary 
Washington’s cherished blossoms were blooming in their 
glory for this generation in honor of Auld Lang Syne. 
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Fig. 1—Mr. Gillespie’s Persian water garden 
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Water Gardens of California 


By Kate Greenleaf Locke 


HERE is, near Santa Barbara, California, 
a snow-white villa set high upon a hill. 
Upon its pink-tiled roof the sun shines in 
unchecked brilliance, and when one steps 
out from the cool shadows of the house 
onto a broad-mosaiced terrace (Fig. 1) 
the blaze of light is dazzling. ‘That this 

momentary effect is followed immediately by a sense of 


serene coolness and repose, is due to still pools of water 
which mirror quietly the blue ether, as they lie facing the 
sky and absorbing its beauty. 

The top of the mountain has been smoothed away and 
upon it is set the villa and these basins. Around 
them waves the feathery green of the tree-tops of tall 
palms, giant-bamboo and bananas; and from the white 
balustrade one looks across an ocean of green to the blue 


Fig. 2—Dr. Rudolph Shiffman’s Italian garden with pool and Japanese fountain 
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Pacific and _ the 
island of Anna 
Cappa. 

Thus the color 


picture is exquisite, 


for the water re- 
fects a broad sur- 
face of charming 
blue, besides the 
white and green of 
its surroundings, 


and it 1s so clean, so 
washed of all that 
worries and_ ob- 
trudes unpleasantly 
that one is tempted 
to sit and dream for 
an indefinite time 
beside these silent 
pools. Seeing them, 
it 1s easy to under- 
stand the worship 
of water-gardens, 
that obtains in tor- 
rid countries. Below 
this plateau of pools the side of the mountain is terraced to its 
foot and the stone stairway ends at each terrace to develop a 
pool or fountain. 

Italian cypresses guard the steep descent, and clipped 
hedges of cypress form a wall of green which marks the line 
of the terrace, while pink and white and yellow water lilies 
float on these lower sheets of water, as pictured in Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 3—A novel feature of Mr. Eaton’s water garden is the floating tea-house built 
for the small lake in the center of the garden 
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On another slope 
of the hill where 
the descent is more 
gradual, Mr. Gil- 
lespie, the owner of 
these gardens, has 
obtained a distinctly 
different effect. 
Here the ‘‘precious 
sparkling fluid”’ 
slips down the hill- 
side through a nar- 
row stone channel, 
which is laid in the 
center of a broad 
mosaiced brick 
pavement. The 
slope is gentle and 
the water glides 
over its stone bed 
in a never-ceasing 
flow which charms 
the eye and the 
senses. On the brow 
of the hill at the head 
of the walk, stands a white-columned pergola (Fig. 6), anda 
curved stone bench invites one to rest beneath the rose vines 
that shade it. Below the hill at the other end of the pavement 
the water finds vent in a fountain, where it pours through the 
mouth of a great lion’s head. 

The charm of a single shining thread of water slipping 
noiselessly down the middle of a broad flat pavement is 


Fig. 4—The fountain in Mr. Canfield’s water garden 
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peculiar, but it is 


very distinct, and 
Mr. Gillespie has 
enhanced it by 
planting close to 
the sides of the 
pavement a wall of 
green in clipped 


foliage. He admits 
that the idea is not 
original, having 
seen the same ef- 
fect produced in a 
garden in the sad- 
Paced \risland’ 1of 
Martinique many 
years ago. 

It is strange that 
in this age when we 
are so prone to lay 
waste our powers, 
there should de- 
velop a sudden 
taste for this most 
delicate and poetical phase of gardening among the people 
who are building beautiful homes. 

One has but to look at the illustration of Mr. Canfield’s 
garden (Fig. 4) to imagine nymphs, nereids and naiads in 
the deep shadows of the trees. The Tritons blowing their 
conch shells of spray in the fountain, are given a setting 
in the surrounding trees, in the mingling of marble with 
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Fig. 5—The huge leafed lotus of the Nile 
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flowers and _ foliage, 
which make them 
appear perfectly at 
home; if there is an 
intruder in this syl- 
van spot it is not 
the Deity, who has 
been placed here to 
guard and give it 
character, but the 
visitor who is out 
of tune with its 
classic beauty. The 
man who conjures 
from a bit of roll- 
ing ground such an 
effect as has been 
secured here, surely 
combines the feel- 
ing of the painter, 
the sculptor and the 
poet with a deep 
and passionate un- 
derstanding of na- 
ture’s necromancing possibilities. “To him her dim shades 
must be haunted by woodland creatures, amongst his flowers 
Proserpine might wander and Aphrodite be tempted to 
bathe in his pool. 

This pool is the central point of interest in such a gar- 
den and the planting of the trees and shrubbery and the 
surrounding flowers which will be reflected in it, should be 


Fig. 6—At the head of the walk, with a stream flowing through it, stands a white columned pergola 
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controlled by the po- 
sition of the basin. 


When a_ fountain 
is the center from 
which radiate 


shady paths and sun- 
flecked vistas, their 


charm is doubled 
and their excuse 
for being is multi- 
plied a hundred 
fold. 


One of the most 
charming of all of 
the possibilities of 
a water-garden, is 
demonstrated in the 
one devised by Mr. 
Charles Frederick 
Eaton, on his place 
at Montecito, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

On a small arti- 


ficial lake he has 
built a pavillion 
boat. 


This is an exquisite little floating tea-room over which 
vines and blossoms clamber. It is manipulated by means 
of a secret cable under the water which sends it glid- 
ing among the water lilies in any given direction; here 
the hostess of Riso Rivo (‘Laughing Rivulet’’) sits en- 
throned beside her tea-table while her guests occupy the 
scarlet cushioned seats by the rail: and with music and tea- 
drinking they are wafted as by a gentle breeze about the 
lake. ‘The real excuse for this miniature lake is, that from 
the prominent place on the hill-top that it occupies, an ap- 
parently —illimitable 
view of the ocean is 
obtained, with the 
Santa Barbara Isles 
in the foreground. 
When seen from 
the protectins 
shade of enormous 
live-oak trees, their 
twisted branches 
interlacing over- 
head, and over the 
tops of groves, of 
palms, glives, and 
other semi-tropical 
growth, the blue 
Pacific sparkling in 
the sunlight is en- 
trancingly bewitch- 
ing. 

From the earth- 
filled boxes that are 
about the base of 
the pavillion, spring 
vines .that flower 
and foliate at all 
seasons of the year. 
and in the wistaria 
season, from _ its 
roof of yellow 
thatch hang white 
‘and purple clusters 
of blossoms so 
thickly as to clothe 
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Fig. 7—The terrace and pool in Mr. Gillespie’s Persian garden 


Fig. 8—The patio in Mr. Borden’s villa at Alhambra, California 
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it with a wonderful 
beauty. 

Papyrus, and all 
kinds of Egyptian 
water grasses flour- 
ish on this lake, to- 
gether with the huge 
leaved lotus of the 
Nile (Fig. 5) ; bril- 
liant birds are often 
attracted to it in 
their passage 
through this por- 
tion of the world, 
and the pathway ot 
the little pleasure 
boat among the 
flowers and floating 
plants is one of en- 
chantment. 

In Mr. Borden’s 
villa at Alhambra, 
the owner has se- 
cured this enchant- 
ment within doors, 
for his house is 
built in Pompeian style about an open inner court, as shown 
in Fig. 8. 

The space enclosed by the fluted columns which up- 


hold the roof is given over completely to a luxuriant 
garden of water plants, and it can be readily imag- 
ined that the domestic life which is carried on about 


this lovely central garden spot would be tinctured by its 
unigue charm. 

The sunken garden of the modern Italian villa de- 
pends for it chief interest on the method of using the waters 
for embellishments 
and beautification. 

A marble tank in 
the open sunshine 
may not possess 
quite the charm of 
the sequestered 
pool surrounded by 
bending trees, where 
shy wild creatures 
stop to drink, but 
without it the most 
elaborately planned 
garden would ap- 
pear lifeless. No gar- 
den is complete with- 
out the water feature 
—in fountain, in run- 
ning stream, 1n cas- 
cade or still pool; 
birds and butterflies, 
fountains and rivu- 
lets, are in a garden 
the needed touches 
of life, and no mat- 
ter how beautiful 
the picture, it is 
dead without them; 
dead without that 
contrast which ani- 
mation gives to the 
quiet and placidity 
of the pool. 
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Trimming Street and Lawn Trees 


By E. P. Powell 


GANONG HE care of street and lawn trees is an art 
ESS by itself; although an art that is easily ac- 
ii cated by every home maker. Notes 
Som N\ thing like enough attention has been paid 
aunt) s\) to this sort of work. Our street trees all 
SRACUER over the country are simply stuck into the 
ground, and left to shift for themselves. 
The result is that the less said about them the better. Those 
villages which are best shaded are, after all, those that have 
been most neglected; for where any attention has been given, 
it has been turned over to professional trimmers who have 
heretofore been unmitigated nuisances. I believe it 1s pos- 
sible now to secure from Washington, or from our agri- 
cultural colleges young fellows who have been trained along 
the line of tree culture. I should like to give your readers 
a few simple rules covering my own experience and which, if 
followed, will secure for them healthy trees, well-shaped 
and long-lived. My first rule is to cut the transplanted tree 
very sharply back, before planting. In handling maples I 
remove every limb, and I cut as closely with nearly all 
other shade trees. If setting rather large trees which have 
already formed large limbs, I leave four or five inches 
of three or four limbs after removing the top down 
to about ten feet. My next point is to watch the 
starting of new shoots on these poles or trees, and remove 
those which are not needed to make a well-formed head. 
It is not advisable to remove these too rapidly, for if the 
tree is full of vitality it must be allowed to express itself 
in the way of limbs and leaves. Yet very soon I get out of 
the way every twig that will be of no use, or will grow in 
the wrong direction. At the same time, that is within a 
month of the starting out of the shoots, I remove also all 
sucker limbs around the bottom of the tree. By this time I 
expect the development of a few stout shoots which are to 
constitute the future head of the tree. 

My third point is to mulch every tree as soon as it is set 
with a material that is pervious to the air, but retentive of 
moisture. After experimenting with a great many ma- 
terials, I have come to prefer the ashes of anthracite coal. 
This material holds moisture admirably, and at the same 
time it allows the roots to be aerated sufficiently. The ashes 
of bituminous coal are too much charged with sulphur, and 
not desirable in any quantity. Another excellent mulch is 
autumn leaves, or sawdust, or both together, after they have 
been used in the stable for bedding, and are pretty well mixed 
with manure. Rank manure alone is not desirable. Any stable 
bedding as a dressing around a tree must be used with dis- 
cretion. Tan-bark and coal refuse, or for that matter 
almost any old waste material will serve your purpose. 
Those who apply compost for manure can take directly 
from their compost piles, and apply freely. Understand 
that this mulching is an absolute necessity at any time, and 
especially if dry weather should follow your planting. 

Your fourth rule should be to start the head of your tree 
at about the height it is desirable that it should remain 
when full grown; and then let your trees stand in the row 
so far apart that they will not collide seriously in after years. 
Street trees should stand about forty feet apart or possibly 
forty-five; and the head should be not less than eight feet 
from the ground. The reason for this particularity is that 
Nature did not originate trees simply to give you shade 
from the sun. Every tree needs its leaves for its own in- 
dividual purposes, and one of these is to shade its own bark 
from the heat of the sun. Some trees are so delicate in their 


bark, that if you remove large limbs you will find that the 
sun, striking directly on the body and limbs will cause the 
bark to split. Then the worms work in, and the people say 
the worms have killed the tree. They have done nothing of 
the kind; they have only begun to work over the dying wood 
into worm food. Some trees can stand this trimming up 
very much better than others; but the maple is specially 
sensitive, and that is the reason that we have so many half 
dead and worm eaten maple trees along our roadsides. 
Properly grown and properly trimmed, the maple is very 
resistant to insect attacks. There is, of course, a difference 
in maples, and for street trees the Norway maple stands 
eminently first. It is perhaps the best lawn tree in existence, 
and if you will give it room one tree will almost shade a 
whole lawn. The hard or sugar maple is most liable to be 
injured by bad trimming. Its sweet juices are liked by in- 
sects as well as by men. Cutting limbs generally sets these 
juices running and invites mischief. 

My fifth rule in dealing with lawn and street trees is to 
always have on hand kerosene emulsion, with which I give 
them a thorough washing once a year at least, while young. 
It is the best material for brushing well into the bark’s 
spaces, to drive out invaders. If insects have attacked the 
tree, bore them out with flexible wire, and apply the emulsion 
every two or three weeks. It should be applied very much 
stronger than when sprinkled on your rose bushes or goose- 
berries; take one pint of it to two gallons of water. This 
emulsion can be made on any rainy day, and kept in a store- 
room, in good condition for use for a whole year. This 
use of kerosene emulsion does not, of course, make it un- 
necessary at times to apply Bordeaux mixture. In fact, I 
would apply this Bordeaux fungicide early in the spring, to 
every decidious tree in my possession. This, of course, must 
be done with a pump and a nozzle that throws a fine spray. 
You need not expect to have clean, fine trees unless you take 
care of them. In fact, a man should examine every tree 
that he owns, however old it may be, at least twice each 
year. If the bark is loose at any point he can find it out by 
tapping with the handle of his knife. Loose bark should be 
removed, and the scar washed with emulsion, especially 
around the edges, so that it will heal over quickly. If 
borers get in at the bottom, pile a bushel or two of coal 
ashes around the base of the tree, so that they cover the en- 
trance holes of the beetles. ‘This is my rule for old trees, 
and with such care a lawn may be kept in perfection for one 
hundred years. 

The same rule holds for lawn trees as for shade trees, 
that is, do not set them too close. You must allow for 
growth. If you wish the ground to be better covered at 
once, put in what we call fillers, that is, trees that can be 
cut out after they have served their purpose. It would be 
just as well in many cases to bank shrubs about the tree lawn 
for a few years. When the trees have become large enough 
for individual beauty, remove the shrubs. Only be sure that 
choice trees, intended for permanent growth, are set far 
enough apart to allow for full development. 

A few of our very best street trees are the linden, sugar 
maple, white weeping elm, catalpa speciosa ‘and white ash. 
The maple does not heal over its wounds readily, but 
otherwise the sugar maple would be an ideal tree for our 
roadsides. ‘Ihe white ash heals over readily, as does also 
the linden, making these two trees among the best for 
street planting. The linden has the advantage of furnish- 
ing an enormous amount of food for our bees. 
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Rowles, Montclair, New Jersey 


By Robert Prescott 


FE house built for Mr. Rowles is a unique 
expression of the old New England farm- 
house. ‘The attractive entrance doorway, 
with hooded cover, the small, lighted win- 
dows, and the trellises built at either side 
of the entrance, at the corner of the 
house, and along the side of the living- 
porch, are all characteristic of its prototype. The site upon 
which the house is built is considerably higher than the 
street line; therefore, it permits of the building of a series 
of terraces from the sidewalk to the entrance porch. The 
foundation of the house is built of cement stucco. The 


two-toned, blue figured paper. To the left of the hall is built 
the living-room, which extends the entire depth of the house. 
This living-room is also trimmed with white wood, painted 
white, mingling well with the natural color of the Japanese 
grass cloth with which the walls are covered. ‘The broad, 
open fireplace, built of red brick with facings and hearth 
of the same, forms the chief feature of the living-room. 
French windows, placed at each side of the fireplace, open 
direct to the living-porch built at the side of the house, 
and affording the privacy which is not obtainable when 
the living-porch is built in connection with the entrance 
porch. The dining-room has a wainscoting composed of 


The New England farm house is the prototype of this excellent design 


superstructure is of frame construction, covered on the ex- 
terior with matched sheathing, building paper, and white 
cedar shingle, the last being stained gray, while the trim- 
mings are painted white. The roof is also shingled and is 
stained a moss-green, blending well with the green of the 
magnificent trees which overhang it. The hall, built in 
the center of the house, is treated with white wood, painted 
white. 

It contains a simple staircase, with white painted bal- 
usters, rises, and mahogany treads and rail, the latter 
sweeping down to the newell post, composed of a cluster 
of balusters. The walls of the hall are covered with a 


white painted battens, extending from the floor to the 
plate-rack placed at the height of seven feet. The panels 
formed by these battens are covered with a moss-green 
burlap. The wall space above the plate-rack has a frieze 
in autumnal colors of old green and brown. ‘The second 
story contains three bedrooms, sewing-room and a bath- 
room furnished with porcelain fixtures. [There are two 
servant bedrooms and bathroom, and a trunk room on the 
third floor. The laundry, steam-heating apparatus and fuel- 
rooms are built in the cellar. The cost of the house was 
$9,000. Mr. Christopher C. Myers, of Montclair, New 
Jersey, was the architect. 
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The dining-room has white painted battens with Panels of green burlap. The fireplace in the living-room is built of red brick with the 
Mahogany furniture completes the furnishing of the room facings extending to the white painted mantel shelf 
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First floor plan 


The owner’s bedroom has a gray and white striped wall-paper on its walls, white painted The hall has a Colonial staircase with white painted 
trim, and Colonial furniture, including a four-posted bed balusters and risers, mahogany treads and rail 
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A House Built for Mr. J. A. Garrett, at Bronxville, New York 


By Paul Thurston 


SRE architects who designed the house tor 
) Mr. Garrett, planned it according to the 
site upon which it was built. The rear 
of the lot being much higher than the 
front, it was*deemed best to raise the en- 
trance on the level with the ground line, 
so that the former could be reached direct 
from the graded level. The vestibule, which is reached 
from the entrance, is provided with a short flight of stairs 
which take one to the 
level of the main me ere 
floor, while the stairs elena 
Wire es 
8 6x10.6 


to the second floor 
ascend over the ones 
leading from the ves- 
tibule. Opposite the 
stairway a broad win- 
dow is built, under 
which is placed a win- 
dow seat. The hall, 
living and dining- 
rooms are trimmed 
with cypress finished 
in a soft brown stain. 
The living-room has a 
group of four win- 
dows built at the 
front. The kitchen is L 
trimmed with cypress 

and is provided with 

a large pantry, sink, 

dresser and range. A walled terrace opens direct from 
the kitchen. The second story of the house contains three 
bedrooms and a batkroom, the latter furnished with porce- 
lain fixtures and expcsed nickel-plated plumbing. The 
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First floor plan 


woodwork of the bedrooms is painted white, while the 
walls of each room are treated in one particular scheme. 
A short flight of stairs from the vestibule leads to the cel- 
lar, which is built almost above the grade line. -This cel- 
lar is cemented, and it contains the heating apparatus, fuel 
rooms, cold storage, laundry and workshop. ‘The principal 
features of the house are the stone chimneys corresponding 
one with the other in size and height, and built at the 
side of the building. These chimneys and the stonework 
of the underpinning 
are of local blue stone 
laid with wide white 
mortar joints. The 
exterior’ walls above 
this underpinning are 
covered. with white 
cedar shingles left to 
weather finish a natu- 
ral silver-gray color. 
The trimmings are 
painted bottle green. 
The roof is covered 
with shingles and 
stained a moss-green 
tone, blending well 
with the massive folli- 
age by which the 
house is surrounded. 
It is a difficult matter 
to secure a design for 
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Second floor plan 


an attractive house 
at. so small a cost of $3,500, but ineetiismmedse 
the architects, Messrs. Reed and Stem, of New 


York, have succeeded in producing a very interesting 
little house, furnished with the best appointments. 
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E. L. Chifford, Wilmette, Illinois 


By Henry Hawley 


GTI house built for Mr. Clittord represents 
® a happy combination of good elevation, 
well-arranged plans and a small expendi- 
ture of money. All three are important 
factors in the building of a small suburban 
home. The house is of the gambrel roof 
type, with a small entrance porch at the 
front of the house, and a cement chimney built on the 
outside and forming an architectural feature in itself. The 
underpinning is built of rock-faced stone laid in a rough 
manner. The first story is built of wood, with the ex- 
terior coated with cement stucco on a metal lath placed 
on a wooden frame. The second story is covered with 
shingles stained in a moss-green effect, harmonizing well 
with the gray stucco and the green bottle trimming. The 
hall is provided with an attractive stairway leading to the 
second story. The main feature of the living-room is the fire- 
place built with red brick facings extending from the floor to 
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The first floor plan 


Brass hood of the living-room fireplace 


the ceiling, and provided with a hammered brass hood over 
the opening to the fireplace. This living-room, as well as the 
hall and dining-room, is trimmed with oak. The walls 
of the first room are treated in a soft yellowish brown tone, 
while the hall is in yellow and the dining-room is blue. The 
dining-room is provided with a plate-rack extending around 
the room at the height of seven feet; the wall space below 
the plate-rack is covered with blue burlap, while the space 
above is treated with a yellow tone. The dining-room also 
has a brick fireplace finished with a wooden mantel. The 
kitchen, opening direct from the dining-room, is provided 
with a large pantry, sink, dresser and lobby large enough 
to admit an ice-box. ‘The second floor contains three bed- 
rooms and a bathroom, the latter wainscoted and furnished 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed plumbing. The cellar 
contains the heating apparatus, fuel-rooms and laundry. 
The cost of the house was $3,800. Mr. Thomas L. Mar- 
tin, of Pittstown, Pennsylvania, was the architect. 
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that is seen at the present time is not due 
to any lack of appropriate material. In 
fact the supply in the shops show a marked 
advance, artistically, over the products of 
previous years. Wall coverings are com- 
ing more and more into prominence for 
their contributory part in household decoration. So many 
and so diverse are the conditions to be met in each and 
every home that no specific rule may be laid down for their 
selection, but a knowledge of what may be had in the stores 
will be helpful to every one who has a problem at hand in 
the papering of a room, 
apartment or entire house. 

Bedroom papers are to be 
found in so many exquisite 
colorings and attractive de- 
signs that one may hesitate a 
long time over the array. A 
few years ago there were only 
highly colored floral effects in 
exaggerated sizes; now there 
are dainty patterns in everv 
possible tone, in combinations 
that suggest innumerable 
kinds of pretty “schemes.” 
Prices, too, of these bedroom 
papers bar none from their 
purchase, as even the ten-cent 
roll will often lend distinctive 
charm to a wall. 

The flower designs are 
naturally the first on the list, 
but a fancy for something 
different from roses or pop- 
pies may this season be 
readily gratified, for there are 
violets, pansies, sweet peas, 
corn flowers and nasturtiums 
in natural and convention- 
alized forms. Some of these 
flowers are supported on a 
trellis of square lines (as in 
the illustration) or a diamond 
framework. An upper-third 


An ideal bath-room paper 
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of a wall looks extremely well when covered with a trellis 
design, with a plain, striped or texture paper below it. 
When this is done the joining of the two papers should be 
covered with a wooden molding. 

A newer phase for decorating the extreme upper wall, 
however, is to apply a flower border with its lower edges 
cut out to follow the design. These cut-out borders cost 
from fifteen cents a yard upwards. A graceful border de- 
sign of La France roses caught up with light-blue ribbons 
(see illustration) measuring ten inches at its widest part 
costs forty cents a yard. A narrower border at the bot- 
tom, six inches wide, costs twenty-five cents a yard, and 
the pink chambray paper 
costs seventy cents a single 
roll of eight yards, twenty- 
two inches wide. ‘These are 
all imported papers. 

If a flower border is not 
desirable for its conflicting 
with the colors of cretonne 
or chintz there are simple 
ribbon borders in pink, blue, 
green or yellow that may be 
used with the lower portion 
either cut out or left with a 
straight margin. Some very 
narrow borders are applied 
around the casings of doors 
and windows, or to form 
panels of each division of the 
wall. 

That the border has come 
to stay is evidenced by the 
manufacturer, both here and 
abroad, of stuffs not only to 
harmonize but to exactly copy 
its motive. Even in expensive 
silks and hand-printed linens 
this idea is apparent. ‘The 
advantage is obvious, as it 
leaves the main portion of 
the wall for a plain or tex- 
ture paper to serve as a back- 
ground, while the decorative 
note in the border is enhanced 
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A garden tapestry 


by its repetition on bed-covers, curtains and furniture cov- 
erings. Cretonnes and chintzes to match the papers for 
side walls are still in vogue, but more discrimination is 
shown in adopting them in large quantities. 

Striped papers for chambers appear in varieties of ways 
—two-tones either wide or narrow; jaspe stripes or with 
moire effects; mixtures of stripes and flowers (an English 
paper is illustrated at eighty cents a roll), or chambrays in 
shadow lines. A striped paper that is sharply defined is 
often wearisome when it is used in a room that is occupied 
continually, but for sleeping-rooms or guest-rooms this ob- 
jection does not matter. 

A bathroom that opens from a bedroom may carry the 
same wall paper if it is protected from moisture by a coat 
of colorless shellac. Bathroom papers that are made in 
this country cost thirty-five cents a roll in a medium grade, 
but if one wishes to expend two dollars a roll the German 
presentation of sea gulls flying over a gray-green sea is an 
ideal selection. A sanitary wall texture that has in a short 
time become popular for bathrooms has followed the ar- 
tistic trend in quiet colorings and simple designs, and is 
well worth its cost of sixty cents a yard as itis over a yard wide. 

Two places in the home ofter themselves for a decora- 
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A double border 


tive wall paper—the hall and the dining-room. For the 
former place a picture tapestry in good tones takes the at- 
tention pleasantly, requiring neither paintings nor prints to 
complete its decorative effect. The garden tapestry that is 
illustrated is made in England and costs eighty cents a roll. 
An American tapestry paper called “The Cedars” has an 
unusual combination of gray, green and gold in its printing 
and at seventy-five cents a roll creates a lovely eftect of 
trees silhouetted against a sunset sky. 

The plate rail that is now adopted in nearly every dining- 
room is too often an expressionless feature in this room, as 
everyone does not have a collection of china or metal to 
display. A scenic border to fit the space, such as the ships 
at sea that form the heading for this department, imparts 
more interest than merely filling in with a figured paper. A 
selection of this kind is also suggested for a den if the lines 
of the room suit it. 

The general improvement in good taste in “wall decora- 
tion is apparent in the demand for papers of a neutral char- 
acter—grays, browns and buffs—which a few years ago 
was hardly felt. Now, every house must have some room 
treated with a gray paper, with curtains, rugs and pictures 
for the decorative elements. 


A foliage paper 


Flowers and stripes 


A Colonial effect 
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Reinforced concrete is used for the first story, and shingles for the second. A shingled roof with a thatched effect is the feature of the house 


The Home of A. F. Nomis, Esg., Montclair, New Jersey 


By Francois Picard 


se” R. NORRIS, who is the architect of his own with a broad landing and seat, is placed at the front of the 
\ house, has used a combination of concrete room, while at the opposite end of the room is built the 
and shingle in a most artistic manner. The great open fireplace, furnished with Welsh tiled facings 
first story, together with the steps and and hearth, and a mantel shelf. Bookcases are built in at 
porches, are of reinforced concrete. The each side of the fireplace. French windows open from the 
exterior wall surface is finished in its living-room to the living-porch, which is built at the side 
natural gray cement color. The second of the house. The dining-room is also trimmed with cypress, 
and third stories are of wood, and the exterior framework finished in Flemish brown, and it has an open fireplace, with 
is covered with facings of mottled 
shingles, stained vitrified tile rising 
and finished to cor- from the floor to 
respond with the the ceiling. 

color scheme of the The casings of 
cement walls. The the doors and win- 
roof is also covered dows reach from 
with shingles, laid the floom )tometne 
in an imitation of a ceiling, while a 
thatched roof. ‘The frieze (expe mmans 
vestibule is reached around the room on 
from the porch, at a line with the door 
the front of the and window  cas- 
house, and forms ings. The doors 
ane access to the leading to the but- 
small hall, from ler’s pantry and the 
which the dining- den are made of 
room and_living- beveled batten cyp- 
room are reached. ress fastened  to- 
The last is finished gether by heavy 
in cypress, in a soft wrought iron bolts. 
brown tone. The The wall surface is 
staircase, rising out of rough plaster, 
of the living-room First floor plan tinted a soft, yel- 
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lowish brown tone. 
The butler’s pantry is 
fitted with a_ sink, 
dresser and drawers. 
The kitchen has a 
range, dresser, sink, 
closet, a lobby large 
enough to admit an 
icebox, and a servants’ 
porch. The den is 
reached from the din- 
ing-room, and has a 
door leading to the 
the service court. 
The second floor of 
the house contains the 
Owner's suite, guest 
rooms and bathroom. 
The owner’s room as 
well as the other 
rooms are carried out 
in one particular color 
scheme in the tones of 
soft brown and green. 
The bathrooms 
have tiled floors and 
wainscotings, with 
the walls above the 
wainscotings treated 
with white — enamel 
paint. These bath- 
rooms are furnished 
with porcelain fixtures 
and exposed _nickle- 
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plated plumbing. 

There are two sery- 
ants’ bedrooms, and 
bathroom, and a 
trunk-room on the 
third floor. 

The cellar is pro- 
vided with a laundry, 
hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and _ fuel- 
rooms complete. 

The service end of 
a house is not, as a 
rule, very attractive, 
but in the designing of 
the service end of this 
house particular atten- 
tion has been given to 
its detail. 

The lobby is provided 
witha large closet fitted 
with a window and 
used for a cooling and 
storage room. A door 
opposite the one in the 
lobby opens into the 
den from the servants’ 
porch, and provides a 
way by which the owner 
of the house may reach 
the rear of the building. 
The balcony over is 
reached from one of the 
bedrooms. 
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Conducted by Charles Downing Lay 


Fifteen Good Lilies 
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are numerous lilies, and all of 
them have some beauty, but many are 
tender or difhcult to grow; indeed, we 
might say that almost all are difficult, or 
ines) at least capricious, and even the experts 
CIERE disagree as to the cause. 

In the following list there are fifteen 
which are easy to grow—for lilies. All are beautiful and 
worth planting, even if they die the second year. 

As a rule, lilies should be planted in a fairly rich, sandy 
loam, where there is good drainage and where the water 
cannot stand in winter. ‘The front of the rhododendron 
bed usually satisfies these conditions. The shaded ground, 
the winter mulch of leaves, and the freedom from disturb- 
ance which they have in the rhododendron bed is a dis- 
tinct advantage. They bloom late, and give the rhodo- 
dendron bed a gay appearance at a dull time. Besides, 
the rhododendrons form a grateful background for the 
thin-leaved, stalky lilies. Spring is the best time to plant 
most lilies. 

1. Lilium candidum. ‘The Madonna lily is perhaps the 
greatest favorite of all white lilies. The flowers are large 
and handsome, on a stalk four or five feet high. They are 
often planted with perennial larkspur, because they bloom 
at the same time. This lily must be planted in August, as 
it cannot be moved after the basal leaves grow in September. 

2. Lilium auratum. The golden-banded lily of 
Japan. Has white flowers with a yellow strip on each 
petal, and numerous purple spots. It is four to eight feet 
high, and blooms in July and August. It is best planted 
in large clumps in partial shade. 

3. Lilium speciosum, the Japanese lily, in several vari- 
eties, white, pink, deep rose and crimson, is very lovely. 
It should be in good clumps in the shrubbery or herbaceous 
border. It is the latest lily to flower, and grows three to 
four feet high. 

4. Lilium testaceum, the Nankeen lily, is supposed to 
be a hybrid, and is perhaps the most beautiful of all lilies. 
‘Lhe whole plant is full of grace and charm, and its delicate 
warm, yellow flowers, with brick-red stamens, are entranc- 
ing. It grows in full sun or partial shade, and will en- 
dure much dryness. It looks better planted singly among 


evergreens than in clumps. It is four to six feet high. 

5. Lilium tenuifolium, the Siberian coral lily, is very 
low—not more than two feet high—with fine leaves and 
five or six brilliant scarlet flowers with a waxy texture. It 
is good planted singly in the rock garden. 

6. Lilium sulphureum, the sulphur lily, is very large 
and somewhat heavy and solid, but delicate in color. It is 
primrose inside and rather a soiled chocolate-white out- 
side. It is three to four feet high. 

7. Lilium canadense, the wild yellow lily, has many 
nodding, clear yellow flowers, on a stalk two to five feet 
high. It does well in partial shade. 

8. Lilium elegans has many varieties in red, orange and 
yellow. All have merit and are interesting in the border 
with day lilies and iris. 

g. Lilium superbum, the American Turk’s cap lily, 
grows six or seven feet high, bearing a large cluster of 
bright orange flowers with dark spots. It is good in the 
shrubbery or the wild garden. 

10. Lilium Henryi is like speciosum in shape, but is 
orange-yellow with green bands. It will grow six feet high, 
and when established bears perhaps twenty flowers. Plant 
singly in the shrubbery. 

11. Lilium tigrinum splendens, the tiger lily, is well 
known, and in the right location very handsome. In full 
sun it appears pale and washed out in color, but in shade 
it is more brilliant. When once established, it will take 
care of itself and increase. 

12. Lilium chalcedonicum, the scarlet martagon, is bril- 
liant scarlet, three or four flowers to a stalk four feet high. 
It will grow in dry places better than most lilies. 

13. Lilium rubellum, is low with delicate pink flowers 
which last a long time. It is earlier than most lilies and 
would look well if planted with white Viola cornuta. 

14. Lilium maculatum, is a Japanese lily of great hardi- 
ness and beauty. It is three feet high with reddish orange 
flowers in clusters of six to ten. It should be planted singly 
in a clump of early white Phlox, perhaps. 

15. Lilium Grayi, is a native lily with dark orange red, 
bell-shaped flowers, beautifully spotted. It grows one and 
a half to three feet high, and is excellent in the wild gar- 
den, as well as in the more cultivated one. 
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Open Air Orchard Heating 


By W. Frank McClure 
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CAGES HE process of artificially heating the air in 
= an orchard, on a dangerous fall in tem- 
perature, could be demonstrated in no bet- 
ter way than by the description and illus- 
trations herewith presented of the recent 
success in saving fruit in the Grand Valley 
in Colorado. The 1909 crop of fruit, 
Palisades above to Loma below, valued at 
$3,000,000, owes its existence to a unique battle which 
was waged against Jack, Frost at a time when the fruit 
was at its tenderest age. By unusual generalship and 
the work of hundreds of volunteers, the temperature in these 
orchards was actually raised eight and nine degrees over 
twenty-seven miles, and a precedent was established which 
will mean much to the fu- 
ture. In California it is said 
that the temperature has 
been raised heretofore in 
some single orchards two 
or three degrees, but never 
to eight degrees, and never 
before has the work been 
carried on over so great an 
area. Plans are now on 
foot to have every bear- 


from the 


Raising the temperature in a Colorado orchard 


ing orchard in the Grand Valley protected by next season, 
not that there is any likelihood of frost every spring in 
this section, but because the protection against possible 
repetition of this year’s experience is considered cheap in- 
surance. Representatives of other fruit-growing sections 
have also recently visited the Grand Valley, sent there from 
their several communities to* learn more of the recent ex- 
periment. 

The raising of the temperature over this large area was 
accomplished by means of some 300,000 smudge pots of 


Spraying the trees with apparatus which also conveys oil to the pots 


many different types, some burning oil for fuel and some 
coal, and placed at intervals in the orchard, after the manner 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 

Oil was carried to the pots in wagon tanks equipped 
for the purpose. Spraying machines were also used in dis- 
tributing the oil. 

A large supply of lighters was kept in readiness in a 
dry place. Many of these lighters were made by wrapping 
waste about a twisted wire. 

All operations were directed from Grand Junction. 
Weather stations established over much of the territory, 
and equipped with thermostats, when the threatening 
weather arrived, made half-hourly reports on the tem- 
perature to Grand Junction. 

When finally the danger 
point was approaching, 
warning was sent to all 
the ranchmen to light the 
fires. ‘Volunteers also in 
nearly all walks of life 
made their way in automo- 
biles and wagons and on 
bicycles over the entire 
area. The Trades and 
Labor Assembly adjourned 


A photograph taken late in the evening, showing coal pots with draft 


its meeting, and worked all night rendering assistance. Men 
worked in shifts, some at night lighting the fires, and others 
in the daytime filling the pots. Even women assisted in 
the work. The campaign in all lasted four days. So well 
did this orchard-heating idea work, that while the tempera- 
ture outside the heated area dropped as low as 20 degrees, 
within the heated area it did not go below 29% degrees. 
Seventy-five per cent. of all the fruit trees which were in 
bloom were cared for directly, while even orchards owned 
by those who were skeptical of the idea were saved by the 
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fires in the adjoining territory. 
As previously stated, there were 
a great many different kinds of 
pots used in this work. The 
number used per acre depends 
upon the size. Forty, sixty or 
eighty pots per acre was the 
average. When coal is used, it 
is usually lump or nut. With 
coal at $4 a ton, some one has 
figured that it cost him $4 per 
acre to heat his orchard for a 
six-hour run. Some of the oil 
heaters are used to the number 
of sixty or eighty to the acre. In the opinion of some, it is 
better to have a small-sized pot and use more to the acre, 
say sixty or eighty, as just stated. “Taking one of the many 
kinds of pots as an example, and figuring coal at $4 a ton, 
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One of the many different styles of pots used in 
smudging 
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or 15 deg. over a large area has 
been settled beyond doubt, the 
next problem facing the fruit 
growers is that of regulating the 
temperature and economy of 
fuel and labor. For example, 
there is no need of raising the 
temperature 10 deg. when rais- 
ing it 2 deg. will put the blos- 
soms out of danger. Some are 
planning to meet this problem 
by having a large number of 
small pots and only light enough 
in them to keep the temperature 
above the danger point. Others have devised pots with a 
system of drafts, so that the heat may be increased or de- 
creased as is necessary. 

The fruit ranches of the Grand Valley are very exten- 


themmcorst Of sive. One, for 
equipping with example, con- 
heaters and all tains 243 acres, 
other facilities and is valued 
for the first at a quarter of 
yea tor ten a milion 
acres is esti- dollars. Its 
mated "at crops include 
$449.25, and peaches, = ap- 
for the second ples,” pease 
year $186.25. plums, cherries 
This provides and = soft-shell 
in the initial An oil pot with hood in place Another type of pot in which oil is used almonds. An 
cost for 800 army of people 


heaters, or 80 to the acre. It also provides for 40 tons of 
coal, kindling lighters, 50 pounds of waste, 200 gallons of 
oil for lighting, the storage for oil, and the building of a 
coal house. For the first year’s equipment for oil pots, in- 
cluding 800 pots for ten acres, and fuel at 5 cents a gallon, 
the cost is estimated at $494.25, and for the second year 
$153.75. 


Now that the question of raising the temperature even 10 


is required to pick the fruit. By another season it is ex- 
pected electric lines will be running out to the orchards all 
over the valley, and refrigerator cars will be carried right 
to the orchards. 

The system of heating an orchard, as described herewith, 
is applicable for any orchard of any climate, and is particularly 
interesting for the fruit growers of Florida, or any climate 
which is liable to be visited by a sudden and unexpected frost. 


A Combined Forcing Bed and Storage Pit 


By Richard Maxwell Winans 


Yaax,OR anyone growing and storing vegetables, 
| whether living in the suburbs with only a 
h “handkerchief” garden, or on a large 
ii ih country estate with hundreds of acres, the 
ra all #) following plan for a combined hot bed, 
S MGREE cold frame and storage pit will have ad- 
vantages not to be secured in any similar 
arrangement. As a hot bed or cold frame it has the ad- 
vantage of the air space and head room of a hot-house, 
with morning and afternoon light reaching every inch of 
bed space, and in which cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, egg 
plant, etc., may be grown from planting of seed to fruiting 
maturity. As a storage pit after the growing season, it is 
perfect; the crops are easily stored, covered for protection 
with little trouble, and are accessible in any weather. It is 
simple of construction, inexpensive and permanent. It may 
be of any length desired; to hold a few hot bed sash or a 
hundred or more feet long. 


ul f 


Select a location for the bed that is elevated rather than 
depressed, having good drainage. If sheltered from north 
winds, all the better. The length of the bed should run 
north and south, to insure an equal distribution of light to 
the plants from both sides. 

First “‘lay out” the bed roughly, but with accuracy as to 
“lines,” fourteen feet wide, the length desired. Inside 
measurement of the bed is 11 feet 6 inches. ‘The extra 
two feet width allows posts to be easily set on a true line 
without interfering with sides or banks. Plow off in layers 
and remove with wheel or slip scrapers to a depth of two 
to four feet, or deeper if desired, where elevation and 
drainage are good. Where tomatoes are to be fruited in 
the frame, the bottom should be at least three feet below 
the ground level, allowing for six to eight inches of “‘soil”’ 
filling. 

With spirit-level and “‘straight-edge,”’ or line, get the 
floor of the bed level lengthwise, with a slight slope from 
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sides to center, for drainage. When a pit is finished, dig 
a trench in the center and lay a four or six-inch tile in 
sand or gravel, to insure the drainage of surplus water. A 
perfectly dry floor is essential when the pit is used for 
storage. 

Allowance must be made in setting posts for thickness 
of inside planks or boards. Finished inside measurement 
must be exactly rr feet 6 inches in the clear at the top. 
Sawed posts are best; they save hewing to obtain a straight 
face inside. They should extend twelve to eighteen inches 
above the ground level, to permit sliding the sash down for 
ventilation, watering, etc., and should be set from three to 
four feet deep, according to the soil, and be well tamped. 
A taut line at the bottom will do for setting, but the top of 
posts should be carefully “sighted” to secure perfect align- 
ment. 

The rafters, ridge pole and “guide” strips should be 
perfectly straight lumber, thoroughly seasoned. Ridge 
boards (“cc in Figure 4) should be free from warp and 
have perfectly straight edges, so that when joined as 
shown, the joint will be wind-proof. Rafter rail (‘‘d’’) is 
2x2 inch stuff. Well spiked into posts and closely nailed to 
planks, this rail will support the heaviest covering required 
for winter storage. Blocks are nailed on these rails snug 
to both sides of the 
rafters, to hold in 
place. Figure 5 - 
shows guide strip 
le") of rx1 inch 
dressed pieces. Give 
these two coats of 
paint before attach- 
ing, the first heavy 
with raw linseed oil, 
to prevent swelling 
and binding the 
sash. When meas- 
uring rafter spac- 
ing, allow a margin 
of a quarter-inch leeway, so that 
the sash will work free in the 
slide. 

A detail of double ridge pole 
is shown in Figure 2, ‘‘n” and 
“g” being spiked together after 
the top plate has been cut to re- 
ceive the top of the rafter ends, Figure 3. Letter “‘w,” Fig- 
ures 2 and 3, represents a heavy wire, or an iron rod, bent 
at an angle to lay on rafters, with the ends turned and 
driven into the wood, as shown in No. 2, to hold rafters in 
place, the guide strip (‘“‘e’’) being cut away to allow setting 
of binding wire. A ridge board of 1x6 and 1x8 inch pieces 
(Figure 4, and at ‘‘cc’’ in main drawing), is necessary to 
prevent strong winds getting under and lifting the sash. A 
strip 1x3 inches, notched to fit over the binding wire, is 
nailed edgewise underneath and set between rafter ends for 
ridge board support, as indicated in the main drawing. 
The posts are cut slanting at the top, to permit the sash to 
slide down readily. 

To “set up” the frame, ‘“‘toe-nail’ ridge pole “g” to 
posts “cp,” supporting with rafters. Place a flat stone or 
square block under the posts, to prevent settling, and have 
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the ridge perfectly level. Place the center posts five feet 
apart if to be used for storage, or eight feet apart if for 
the plant bed only. Do not nail the rafters to a ridge piece. 
Temporary supports may be readily put in position between 
eight feet spacing, to hold the weight of the covering. 

If to be used as a hot bed, run a line of water pipe, with 
frequent taps, on the side under ‘‘d,’’ so that the bed may be 
watered during the coldest days without exposing the plants. 

To convert into a storage pit, remove the sash and place 
boards on rafters lengthwise of the bed, to hold the layer 
of straw or other rubbish, and the covering of earth. To 
prevent heating, ventilators, 4x4 inches inside measure, are 
placed at suitable intervals through openings along the ridge, 
to allow escape of moisture. 

Build the ends of the bed on a “form” or frame, and set 
tight against the end posts without nailing. Heavy hooks 
and staples are used to keep it snugly in place. The ends 
may thus be easily removed to drive through with a wagon. 
When used as a storage pit a door is cut into ends, to 
one side of the center, large enough for a man to pass 
easily in and out, to remove the stored crops during the 
severest weather without disturbing the top covering. This 
should be a perpendicular sliding door, to permit opening 
without removing the banking of earth or manure. To 
provide access to 
the different vege- 
tables, etc., at any 
time, leave a 
“walk” through the 
center, with a plank 
edgewise along each 
side. 

Almost any per- 
ishable crop may 
be stored in this pit 
with safety. For 
celery it is a winter 
storage par excel- 
lence. Taken di- 
rectly from the field without 
bleaching, and packed solidly, 
with roots set in loose, moist 
earth, celery will bleach quickly 
and keep crisp and fresh until 
late in the spring. 

For ease in handling, pota- 
toes, onions, beets, carrots, turnips, apples, etc., are stored 
in crates. In this way, too, air spaces are provided without 
the use of shelves. Cabbage should be trimmed close and 
piled solid to the height of the rafters. 

Because of the different temperatures required when 
growing, for instance, tomatoes and lettuce in the same bed, 
it will be necessary to run partitions crosswise of the bed, 
so that segregated sections may be regulated to suit the 
requirements of the plant. These should be put in so as 
to be easily removed. With the use of partitions, too, one 
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end may be used as a hot-bed and the other as a cold frame. 
And where but one bed is built, this is quite a consideration, 
especially to supply the needs of a family who may want 
to grow lettuce, radishes, spinach, green onions, etc., in 
one end, and to start plants or grow tomatoes, etc., in the 
other. 
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The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and furnishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 


FRAMING AN OLD PICTURE 
<] ATELY, I have come into posses- 


sion of an oil painting that is 

three feet high and nearly six feet 
long. The frame is broken in places and 
badly discolored. The canvas is dull-look- 
ing. Yet the subject is interesting to me if 
I knew where to place it. Would it be 
appropriate above the mantel in my library? 
What would a frame cost? What style of 
frame would be the best?”—C. J. C. 

A picture of this size would make an 
excellent over-mantel decoration and would 
be appropriate in a library. (In fact, much 
more suitable than a mirror.) One of the 
modern frames with heavy ribs gilded with 
a flat gilded molding attached close to the 
canvas, the whole measuring about five 
inches in width, would cost from twenty- 
five to thirty dollars. At an extra cost of 
a few dollars the canvas could be restored, 
which would increase the value of the 
decoration. 


LINING FOR VELVET WINDOW CURTAINS 


“Will you kindly tell me through the 
magazine what is best to use for lining 
velour window curtains? I would prefer 
a tan color as there are no lace draperies 
next to the glass.”—-A Boston Reader. 

If the expense need not be considered 
very much the best lining for a velvet cur- 
tain is a soft silk that is made especially 
for this use at two dollars and a half a 
yard. This is fifty inches wide. There are 
also lining materials from sixty cents a 
yard (fine curtain sateen) upwards. The 
color should be selected to look well against 
the pane of the window sash, both outside 
and in. 


PLACING A GRAND PIANO 


A request from a subscriber in New 
York City as to the placing of a grand 
piano, can only be answered in a general 
way, as there is no diagram of the room 
given. Usually a piano shows to the best 
advantage when its keyboard is seen when 
one enters the room. This rule cannot 
always be followed, however, as the curved 
side of the piano must be considered. The 
left side of the piano should be placed along 
the wall. The light, both in the day-time 
and at night, is another factor to be con- 
sidered in this problem. 


CURTAINS FOR PLANT ROOM 


“T am sending you floor plans of our new 
house and would greatly appreciate any 
help you can give me with the different 
problems that have come up. Especially I 
would like to know how to curtain the 
windows in the small conservatory or plant 
room that opens from the dining room. 
My first thought was to hang lace curtains 


like those I shall use in the dining room, 
but since the plants have been put in this 
room this does not seem very practical. 
Would the ordinary shades be better ?”— 
C. E. S., Nebraska. 

The treatment of the windows in a plant 
room would, of necessity, be different from 
that given to a room used in other ways. 
The lace or net curtains are unpractical ; 
the ordinary linen shade could be used, but 
the Japanese rattan shade that is rolled by 
pulleys and cord would better suit the idea 
of the room if they can be obtained. These 
are in the natural color and diminish the 
light if necessary, and afford protection to 
the plants when drawn at night. Another 
suggestion is to have some glazed chintz 
made up into shades, selecting colors that 
harmonize with the wall paper of the dining 
room. The ground work of the chintz is 
usually white and for this reason the shades 
would look better with white-painted wood- 
work. 


COVER FOR A CARD TABLE 


A suggestion for making a folding card 
table now covered with bright green felt 
more in keeping with the quieter tones of 
a parlor where it is brought into use has 
been asked for. If the top of the table can 
be lifted from the felt (as is sometimes 
possible), a piece of brocade, silk armure or 
velvet could be attached in its place. Or, 
the finer material could be fastened over 
the felt and edged with gimp. 


COLOR SCHEME FOR A LONG ISLAND 
COTTAGE 

“We are making over rather an ordinary 
cottage for our summer use by tearing out 
partitions and making one large living- 
room, a small reception hall and a dining- 
room on the first floor. Upstairs, there 
are two family rooms and two guest rooms. 
Our plan is to have as little furnishing done 
as possible, and for this reason we want to 
have the wall papers as attractive as pos- 
sible. Please send me samples of papers 
for these rooms with this need in mind. 
Could a gray paper be used in the hall? 
We shall add a high wainscot of wood in 
the dining-room and a shelf to hold some 
old blue china.”—P. B. 

The gray paper could be used in the hall 
if a foliage or landscape effect were chosen. 
There are several designs of this kind on 
the market. The living-room opening from 
reception hall could be papered with a 
green-and-white foliage paper showing a 
squirrel’s head peeping through the leaves. 
In the dining-room as a background for the 
blue china a two-toned buff or yellow paper 
could be used above the plate shelf. 

The two family bed rooms could have 
chintz papers with a broken stripe. The two 
guest rooms could be papered with a lattice 
design and a blossom paper with birds in 
the border. 


Garden Work About the Home 


6G E MEAN to follow the good 
WV suggestion in ‘Garden Notes’ 
for April, 1909, and have a gar- 

den just for roses. We have selected the 
site and built the fence around it and now 
we are trying to decide on the kinds of 
roses to grow. Can you help us in this?” 

Without knowing the size of your gar- 
den it is hard to say just how many va- 
rieties of roses you should grow, but the 
following list of the best roses will prob- 
ably be long enough. 

There are hundreds of named varieties 
of roses and the number is increasing every 
day. Many of them are not distinct 
enough to be told apart by an unpractised 
eye, and many of them are good in only 
one characteristic and mediocre in the 
others, so the rose lover should grow only 
the best varieties: best because they have 
proved themselves, in years of observation, 
to be reliable and wholly satisfactory. 

It would be a mistake to plant too many 
varieties. A dozen plants of one variety 
in a mass will give a better effect than 
twelve all different. 

The tea roses, which are distinguished 
by their tea-like fragrance, and shades of 
yellow, which are lacking in the hybrid 
perpetuals, are the best garden roses. They 
bloom more constantly than the hybrid per- 
petuals (which are really June roses) and 
they suffer less from our droughts. They 
are not absolutely hardy but need some 
protection in winter north of New York; 
protection which should take the form of 
earth thrown up about the crown (or per- 
haps even covering the bent over branches) 
rather than the familiar straw overcoats. 


TEA ROSES 

Adrienne Christophe, flower large, full 
coppery apricot yellow. 

Anna Olivier, rosy flesh, shaded with 
salmon pink. 

Catherine Mermet, light rosy flesh. 

Devonensis, creamy white, blush center. 

Hon. Edith Gifford, white flesh, suf- 
fused with yellow. 

Perle des Jardins, deep straw yellow. 

Princesse de Sagan, velvety crimson. 

The Bride, pure white. 


PERPETUAL MOSS ROSES 
These, too, bloom in the autumn and are 


besides indispensable because of their 
beautiful buds. They are fragrant and 
hardy. 


Blanche Mireau, pure white. 

James Weitch, deep ocolet crimson. 

Salet, bright rose. 

There are climbing teas which are 
scarcely to be attempted north of New 
York, and a few climbing hybrid per- 
petuals which should be hardy. Among 
the latter, Climbing Frau Karl Druschke 
is perhaps the best. 
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OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 
high class wool fabric adapted to 

your own decorations. If the rugs in 

stock colors do not suit your require- 
ments, we will make one that will, 
either plain, self-tone or contrast. All 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 

Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 

and durable. Sold by best shops, or 

write for color line and price list to 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & COo., NEW 

YORK, 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


“you CHOOSE THE 
COLORS, WE’LL 
MAKE THE RUG.” 


Want to Know You: 
Like Me, You Love 


The Hardy Garden Plants 


If you are so fortunate as to owna hardy 
garden, then you and I have an interest 
in common. We may never meet, but we 
may become acquainted—you may write 
to me about your garden, and I will send 
you my book of Hardy Plant Specialties 
which will tell you of Delphiniums, 
Irises, Peonies, Phloxes, Poppies, etc. 
My collection of these essentials of the 
hardy garden is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be the most complete and com- 
prehensive of any in this country. 
(Continued from last month) 
A Revelation My first catalogue, is- 
———_ sued about a year ago, 
became almost a necessity, but in offer- 
ing my plants to the public for the first 
time, I had many misgivings lest the 
pleasure from growing flowers just for 
themselves would be marred by grow- 
ing them to sell. I little anticipated 
the generous response my first book 
brought forth. From all over the coun- 
try have come the most delightful 
letters—a wonderful inspiration to me. 
I want to thank my new-found friends, 
whoseappreciation so kindly expressed 
has given me new, * att 
unexpected pleasure. An Inspiration 
(To be continued next s101th) 


ice |} Your own Cottage at the 
Seaside or Mountains 


P NHE matter of expense need not stand in the 


way of your having a real vacation in the hills 

or at the seashore. Hodgson Cottages 
solve the problem. If you do not know all about how 
we have combined home comfort and attractiveness 
with true economy in 


HODGSON 


Portable Houses 


it will be worth your while to look over our beautiful 1910 catalog. 

We have widened out in our twelve years of portable cottage 
building. You will be sure to find something in the long line of 
Hodgson Portable Cottages, Lodges, Bungalows, Retreats and 
Seaside and Mountain “Summer Homes,” that will meet your re- 
quirements. Well-designed Porches, Verandas, Sun Parlors, etc. 
Cottages, one room to as many as wanted. Inexpensive Garages for 
one or morecars—all of substantial character. We build to withstand 
the severest storms. See our Exhibit at the New York Sportsman’ s 
Show, February 21st to March 9th. We will be glad to mail you 
catalog on request. 

E. F. HOGSON CO., 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


If you care for these things you will want 
my catalogue, for it IS “‘different.’’ A copy 
free, if you write for it. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
809E Penn St., Reading, Pa. 


i WS AA ee See 
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Cc Y Cc L oO N Ornamental Fences and Gates 

L will beautify your home, 
thereby adding to the satisfaction of living as well as to 
selling value. Our 1910 Catalogue tells. 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., 1234 E. 55th St., Cleveland, 0. 


100 Plans for Lawns and Gardens 


MOST helpful book to assist you in ma- ing, styles of gardens, verandas and window 
king your home surroundings artistic boxes, public and private grounds, vines, bed- 
and beautiful. It will save you expense ding plants, hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, 

and many. disappointments. Our Landscape etc., all fully illustrated and described so that 
Department has used these plans with great you too can be sure of success. Plans and 
success in laying out gardens, both large and book mailed postpaid for 50c, which will be 
small. With the plans we send “Landscape credited to you on any future order of $5 or over. 
Gardening for Amateurs,” a book of instruc- Send today and we shall also be glad to give 
tions and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. you individual advice and help. Ours isa sery- 
Contains principles of correct landscape garden- ice nursery. Wedo more than the mere sell- 
FREE—Catalog of hardy ing of plants and shrubs. We can tell you what 
Tana cheiiook Goce: varieties are best suited for your purpose and 
ei Ae pin Re haar suggest the plan that will give you the effect 
Bifere (ASTG1O" Be ccc desired. Let our Landscape Department 
eee Rees help you. It is at our patrons’ service FREE. 


pide aia Wagner Park Conservatories 
der. Write today. Box471, Sidney, O. 


Florists — Nurserymen — Landscape Gardeners 


WHAT ARE YOUR TREES WORTH? 


What is that big one worth to you in dollars 
and cents? In pleasure? In comfort? Or 
those trees along the street or drive-way ? 

You cannot replace them in your life time, so 
can you afford to neglect them ? 

Have you an Orchard that does not bear as 
it should ? This can be remedied. 

Wecan give youhonest, intelligent and scien- 
tific work without over-charging you. Write 
for particulars and references. 


C. E. PERSONS & COMPANY { Lanoseare eazoenens 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA (ORCHARD EXPERTS 


ies 


Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WHEN you buy hardy perennials, you 


Venetian and oO pant clinleet ate 
Sliding all in 


Peas: Strong Field-Grown Plants 
SCRE ENS : i | the best for quick results. 


AND 


Includes the choicest hardy Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Rhododendrons, Ever- 
: green Trees, Hedge Plants, and tells how 

be : to insure continuous bloom and _ varied 

SCREEN aaa | display. This catalog is free. Write for 


it today. If in doubt regarding hardiness 


D OORS Hi or treatment of any perennial or hardy 
shrub, ete., write 


me personally, and 
get the benefit of my 
38 years’ experience 
as a nurseryman, free. 


Venetian Blind for @ Equal 500. miles 


paige ingen and northward. Perfect [fi] Sliding Blinds % 

eranda,. : : for inside use. Ufpis> OUTH 
Any wood; any JENIN with doors "Require no ; NU R 5 ERIES 
finish to match trim. and windows open. pockets. Any Lo Box 128, Little Silver,N.J. 


Darkness and breezes wood; any finish. 


: in sleeping rooms. : ; 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU SPECIAL OFFER l0 a 


BUILDERS AND CEB. OF HON 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 
ING LOCK. A Safeguard for 


Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. | } 
To introduce this article. Four | 


tN Ventilating Locks in Genuine 
Bronze, Brass or Anuque Cop- i 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


Ty, 


re ) 
| ot 

any address prepaid for One 
Dollar. Will include a forty }f 
= page Hardware Catalogue and | 
Working Model to carpenters }}f 


| who wish the agency to can- i 
vass for its sale. Address 


S$ Take Ga Hat ic) A 
RD Fe reset i RS 
af }F.E. Myers & Bro., 


Ashland, Ohlo 


PUMP PUMPS HAY =F 


Too AY AGE 
IZAR 


= 7 — 
pa2n Sheep Manure 


ABA 4S 
Net ge Kiln dried and pulverized. No wesdsor bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


LARGE BAR. 
$4.00 Delivered to BEE, Peslght Bee 


Apply now, 
Tho Pulverized Manure Co.,2)Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


NEW ENGLAND TREES and PLANTS 


“New England Grown Means Quality”’ 


PATENTED 


: NEWENGLAND - sag The vitality and hardiness of our products are due to exceptional 
7 TREES@PLANIS «. soil conditions and a rigorous climate. Their High Quality is 
due to a thorough knowledge of propagation and cultivation. 


New England Homes and Gardens 


are the finest in America. Why? They have been laid out and 
planted by men who know how. Our concern is responsible 
tor the treatment of hundreds of them. 


Our 1910 Catalog, mailed free, tells the whole story. Don’t buy—don’t plant, 
until you have seen it. 


The New England Nurseries, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 


GROW ASPARAGUS IN FOUR TO FIVE 
WEEKS IN YOUR GARDEN 


Big, White, showy stalks can be grown in four or five weeks. Most dainty and healthy 

vegetable ataminimumcost. Notrouble, no care from thetimethe bed is made until out. 

Reliable, practical method. A bed six by three feet will produce asparagus 
enough for a family of five with some to sell to your neighbors. 

Intensive cultivation is the most profitable method of vegetable growing. 

It produces the best crops and the earliest. Getting to market first with the 
earliest vegetables brings the advanced price. Our book is the only practical 
treatise in this Country on the French method of intensive cultivation. Besides the 
Story of asparagus forcing, the book tells in a simple way all the principal methods that 
allow the working of the smallest amount of land with the largest financial returns. 


Flexible cover, $1.00 :-: Library edition, $1.25, EPS 


Revolvers... 
Cadet Gunes. 
Navy R’pt’g. Rifles 5.40 ¢6 
Side Arm Sword,. .85 6 
4 ‘| New Uniforms... 1.25 & 
fy 6=Largest stock Govt, Auction Bargains in the 

mY world. 15 acres required for its storage, 340 
page catalogue, 3000 illustrations, including 
1910 listreadyabour April. Mailed 15c(stamps). 
~ Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums,etc. 

} FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ene Mie 10 Cents 


and the addresses of two flower-loving 
friends and I will send you 380 seeds of the 


Giant Marguerite Carnation 


which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
my bargain collectionof Royal Show Pansies 
= 100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varities; 
« & Asters, finest mixed ; Nasturtiums, 20kinds 
\\ Also FREE, “oral Culwure’’ and my hand- 
somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
MISS c. H. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 
Dept. 66, Hudson, Wis. (One hour's ride from Minneapolis) 


.- $1.40 up 

1d cy 
BN eee v cers (90 “cc 
Cd esr ereieleta 3.00 6 


Here you have the perfect home for your 
poultry—a convenient, protected place for Biddy and her 
chicks, or a safe and sanitary Poultry Home for a flock 

of 10 or 12. Damp-proof and draught-tight—necessary 
conditions for handling poultry successfully are found in 


Hodgson Poultry Houses 
and Brooders 


All parts made in sections convenient to handie for putting 
up or taking down in a short time. 

Note the lower illustration—15 in a row. These 
houses are so popular, poultrymen buy them by the 
dozen. Just the house for a dozen hens—an ornament 
to any gentleman’s place. Complete with feed trough, 
cage fountain, roosts, nests. Easily cleaned, adjustable 
ventilator, Putin your hens and let them thrive. 

Send for our catalogue of Poultry Houses, Brooder 
Houses—everything for the live hen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 118 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Details of Building 
Construction 


A collection of 33 plates of scale 
drawings with introductory text 


By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assistant Professor, College of Architecture, 
Cornell University 


This book is 10x12% inches in size, and 
substantially bound in cloth. Price $2 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway: NEW YORK 
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FIRE PRECAUTIONS FOR THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 


HE general public is chiefly accus- 
"E tomed to take measures for protec- 
tion against fire collectively. That 
is to say, the general public maintains 
fire departments, waterworks systems, 
employs fire marshals, passes building or- 
dinances and takes various other steps to- 
ward fire prevention and fire extinguish- 
ment. These precautions are familiar to 
us all, says Captain Greely S. Curtis in a 
paper read before the Massachusetts Fire- 
men at Plymouth. 


The additional precautions which the 
general public can take individually deserve 
our attention and consideration. The two 
general classes of such precautions are: 
First, taking steps to prevent fires from oc- 
curring; and second, being prepared for 
fires when they do occur. To prevent fires, 
householders, should be taught the value of 
the following preventive measures: Use 
only metal barrels or receptacles for hot 
ashes. This should include, of course, bar- 
tels for ashes which are supposed to be 
cold, but which may contain a few hot 
embers. 


Do not allow rubbish and trash to ac- 
cumulate anywhere on the premises, par- 
ticularly in cellars, under stairways and in 
attics. Avoid handling benzine, gasoline 
and other inflammable fluids in the proxim- 
ity of fire or lights. Use safety matches 
exclusively. The use of parlor matches 
is dangerous. This danger is usually in- 
sufficiently appreciated. The general public 
is seldom informed as to the large number 
of fires supposed to be caused by matches 
set off by rats, or mice, or children. Such 
fires would be avoided if safety matches 
only were used. Never fill kerosene lamps 
by candle or lamp light. There is danger 
in the improper use of electric lamps and 
electric wiring. The practice of hanging 
swinging pendant electric wires over gas 
pipes or nails always involves some danger, 
as does also leaving hot incandescent lamps 
close to clothing or other textile materials. 
Brick fire stops set near the corners in par- 
titions and floors should be specified in new 
frame buildings. In built up communities 
one’s property should be protected from 
neighboring fires by means of fire walls and 
wire glass in windows. ‘The foregoing are 
a few preventive measures. 


Equally important are the measures for 
fire extinguishment. These include special 
equipment for extinguishment, such as: 
Automatic sprinklers with gravity tanks 
and fire pumps; such equipment being par- 
ticularly desirable in mercantile and manu- 
facturing buildings. Automatic and man- 
ual fire alarm systems by which alarms may 
be promptly transmitted when fires occur. 
Standpipes with hose and nozzles perma- 
nently attached, preferably controlled by 
gates outside the building. Portable chem- 
ical extinguishers of various sizes suitable 
to the property to be protected. Steamer 
connections through which the city fire en- 
gines can furnish water to the sprinklers or 
standpipes within the building to be pro- 
tected. In addition to the foregoing, one 
of the most important precautions in which 
the fire department can assist the individual 
householders is in preparation for the event 
of fire. By preparation I do not refer to 
filling the hand grenades with benzine, as 
we are told is the customary procedure 
among some of our Hebrew fellow citizens, 
but I mean instruction as to what should be 
done by the different individuals in the 
household when fire occurs. 


FLOORS 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 


Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Fireproofing Departments: 

ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK : : 
WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co. tions 
CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg 4 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc SEATTLE: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 


I Save Your Garbage Troubles 


Ever wished for a garbage can in 
which garbage cannot freeze in 
winter—and stink in summer? 
A can in which flies cannot breed and then 
spread typhoid germs? A can having a 


cover which every time closes tight auto- 
matically—and cannot be opened by prowling dogs 
and cats? A can, which being out of sight, does 
not disfigurethe back yard? A can whichis practi- 
cally indestructible? The StephensonUnderground 


Garbage Receiver has all these advantages. 
My receiversare SOLD DIRECT. 
z For the satisfaction of yourself, your husband, your maid and your 
I also make Underground Ash garbage man you should at least send for fully illustrated de- 


Receivers which are fireproof— Ap iene dreds orci 
and Underground Earth Closets scriptions of my Underground Garbage Receivers and names and addresses of hundreds of pleased users, 


for dwellings without sewerage. (CC, FT, STHKPHENSON, Mer., 21 Farrar St., Lynx, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS | 


Interesting and important facts about build- 
ing Bungalows. Plans, diagrams, estimates, 
specifications, handsome illustrations and 
sketches; hundreds of ideas about art in the 
home. Write me today for the Bungalow data. 


ONE HUNDRED DESIGNS 


Over three hundred and fifty pages of illus- 
trations of exteriors, floor plans, interiors 
cozy corners, ingle nooks, mantels, buff 
and descriptive matter relative to the a 
Wilson Bungalow; cost of building anc 
valuable information on constructing Bur 
in any part of the country, sent prepaid 
address for One Dollar. 


HENRY L. WILSON, 809 Great Northern Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Will You Give a Home Test 
to Johnson’s Under-Lac 
at our Expense? 


E WANT you to know Johnson’s Under-Lac by actual 
W proof and real test. Ove trial will convince you how 
far superior it is to shellac or varnish. 

How much simpler, more economical, easier and more satis- 
factory to apply. 

Let us send you a bottle, free and prepaid, and our illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodwork and Fur- 
niture,’’ which answers every question on the care, preservation 
and beautifying of every wood surface—is full of valuable hints 
and helps on home decorations. 


Johnson’s Under-Lac 


Imparts a beautiful, brilliant and lasting finish to floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture—over surfaces being dressed for the first time, over dye stains, filler or 
the bare wood; over an old finish of any kind. 
You know the fault of varnish, It is thick, sticky—dries slowly ina 
mottled way, 
Under-I.ac dries evenly and quickly—but not too quickly, like she]- 
lac which laps and crawls and dries before it is well on. Under-Lac 
is thin, elastic—dries hard in half-an-hour. Use it for azyv purpose 
for which you would use shellac or varnish. < 
Johnson’s Under-Lac produces a splendid permanent finish. He es 
on 


For Linoleum and Oil Cloth ane Wis. 


& 
r ee e I acce: 
2 7 y ee ‘pt your 
It brings out the pattern to best advantage, giving a eo / Grersciaeeninnle 


i ploss s new; protects from wear and mak ° 3 
finish as glossy a p and cS of Johnson’s Under- 


Ley 

q es 
sy. ’ 

ISIE EEN Lac, better than varn- 

“ ish or shellac; also Book- 


The most economical because it goes farthest x 
and lasts longest. Gallon cans, $2.50. Smaller ©& |” O48 

cans down to half pints. Write today for the re let, eee le a i 
samples and our book of Home-Beautifying oe: agtee to ee NS eee 
Suggestions, Edition A. H.3. Clip coupon Det : ieee results to my pain 
or take down address now. dealer. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. 


‘The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 


Iron Pemicie) 


The Stewart catalog is mailed free 
on request. 
select from, ranging from the sim- 
plest and least expensive to the 
most elaborate and ornate effects 


Over 500 designs to B 


That Masta al Lites 


% in iron fence and entrance gates. 
§ Stewart’s Iron Flower-Vases and 
Iron Lawn Settees are also illus- 
trated. The Stewart Iron Fence 
Works is the largest in the world. 


Iron Fence 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 1726 Covington Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Special designs created for any purpose 


and to harmonize with any style of architecture desired. Sketches submitted, 


ES. 


THE RELATION OF THE AUDU- 


BON MOVEMENT TO THE 
SPORTSMAN 


BY B. S. BOWDISH. 


HE true relation which Audubon so- 
cieties bear to the sportsman of the 
country (and within the term I mean 

to include only true sportsmen), is very 
much misunderstood by a great many, 
among whom are some of the sportsmen 
themselves. While running the exhibit of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties at the Sportsmen’s Show of the For- 
est, Fish, and Game Society, of America, in 
New York, recently, several visitors ex- 
pressed surprise to the writer that the 
Audubon societies should be thus joining 
with sportsmen. They went away assured 
that instead of there being any antagonism, 
the most complete accord existed between 


true sportsmen and the Audubon  or- 
ganization. To some sportsmen  in- 
quiring as to the exact intentions of 
the Audubon societies, it was ex- 


plained that they stood for the passage 
and enforcement of such laws as would in- 
sure the preservation of game, and for the 
absolute protection of harmless and benefi- 
cial non-game and insectivorous birds. In 
no case did this explanation fail to elicit 
prompt and hearty approval. 

The real sportsman is a true protector of 
non-game birds. Their charm contributes 
greatly to the pleasure of his outings, and 
by them, in common with the rest of hu- 
manity, he is benefited in a practical way. 
In the matter of game, too, he stands for 
preservation, not for extermination, and his 
appreciation of actual conditions is far 
more accurate than that of the sentimental 
theorist, his sympathy more direct and per- 
sonal. On the other hand, the cordial re- 
lation of the Audubon societies toward the 
sportsmen is shown by the results of their 
work. In North Carolina the State Audu- 
bon Society was in 1903 incorporated to 
perform the functions of a fish and game 
commission, and since that time has con- 
tinued to serve the State with such general 
satisfaction to sportsmen and citizens that 
in February, 1907, the South Carolina 
Audubon Society was incorporated along 
the same lines. Alabama, a year since one 
of the worst States in the Union as to game 
protection, from which bobwhites were 
annually shipped by wholesale, early in 
1907 adopted a bird and game law drafted 
by the most earnest and active Audubon 
worker in the State, and indorsed by the 
National Association, and the author of 
this law, John H. Wallace, Jr., was made 
Game Commissioner. As a result, the 
State, from being one of the most back- 
ward, has become one of the most progres- 
sive game protective States, and words of 
praise for the law and the Commissioner 
are heard on all sides from the sportsmen 
of the State. 

Tennessee has now a very good game 
law, which the National Association of 
Audubon Societies was influential in se- 
curing, and Georgia, as a result of per- 
sistent effort on the part of the same organ- 
ization, has greatly improved in this re- 
spect. In Texas, during the winter of 1906-7, 
Mims Chasue: Brewster, game law expert 
and ex-State Game Warden of Michi- 
gan, was maintained at very considerable 
expense by the National Association for the 
purpose of educating the people and assist- 
ing the able secretary of the Texas Audu- 
bon Society, Capt. Davis, and the sports- 
men of the State in securing the enactment 
of good game laws and providing for their 
enforcement. The result has been the cor- 
rection of very serious abuses and the 
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that will thoroughly roll it. 
that will cut it finer than it has ever been cut before. 

that will cut it in one third the time it has ever been cut before. 
that leaves it just like velvet with no horse markings. 

that pays for itself in two seasons. 


IF SO BUY A 


oldwell 


MOTOR. 
AWTe 


OWwWer 


THIS IS THE MACHINE 
The U. 5S. Government has been purchasing each of the last three years. 
The New York City Parks have been using for the last four years. (They have 
purchased three more since January Ist, I19Io). 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
Tiat has been so successfully used on many of the leading Golf Grounds, 
Parks and Private Estates during the last seven years. 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
That is equipped with latest improved, up-to-date rgroAuto Motor, latest improved 
oiling system, two independent systems of ignition, Schebler carburetor, etc. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You are purchasing one so simple in construction that an ordinary laborer can 
soon learn to manipulate it. All of its working parts are above the platform and 
in plain view of the operator. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You get a machine that is no experiment but a machine that not only has been 
a success for the last seven years, but one that has been improved upon, 
simplified, and brought to a degree of perfection that can only be attained by actual 
time experience and the experience of the many users in all parts of the Country. 
BUY A COLDWELL 
and you wilh surely get a satisfactory machine. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturers of 
Hand, Horse & Motor Lawn Mowers in the U. S. 


HE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 


is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 
Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 
Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner—also makes brilliant illumination. IF 


MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price 
Liberal Terms 


Better than City Gas or Elec- 
tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Bungalows and American Homes 


Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,800 

Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floorrlans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000. These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


“The Complete Hotel” 


Hotel 
Statler 


BUFFALO 


300 Rooms -300 Baths 


Modern in Construction. 
Artistic in| Appointment. 
Complete in Equipment, 
Perfect in Service. 


Circulating Ice Water 


to All Rooms 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


European Plan Exclusively 


99 


“Reeco” Electric Pump 
Goes With Your Electric Light 


(or without) 


Pennsylvania School of Horticulture 
FOR WOMEN 


A school for practical instruction in Gardening, Hor- 
ticulture and kindred subjects will be opened this 


Spring near Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
For further information address 


MISS J. B. HAINES, Cheltenham, P. 0., Penn. 


TREES 


3,000 Varieties 
of Outdoor 
Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants, 
Evergreens 


Catalog FREE 
Illustrates, describes. 
Tells you how to plant 
—an invaluable hand- 
book. Get it before 
placing order. Address 
Dept. D 


Paconta-Festiva 


, ROC Bal My 
GLEN BROS. Glenwood detooedd Laub N.Y. 


OATS 


Sensation—123 bus, per acre. Nothing like it 
Also SEED CORN. Samples and catalog free. 
Theo. Burt & Sons, Melrose, 0. 


We are now installing, just as fast as our manu- 
facturing facilities can supply the demand, our 
new electric pumps for private water-supply. 
They range in size from a capacity sufficient for 
the requirements of the largest apartment-house, 
or stock-farm, to the minimum, which suffices 
for the needs of the country cottage. Ease and 
economy of operation place these pumps in a 
class by themselves. The absence of fire or fuel 
does away with personal care, making their 
action automatic, while their construction is 
such, that they are operated by very little power ; 
you simply attach a wire to the source of 
supply for your electrie light, and the press- 
ing of a button starts and stops your electric 
pump. Your pump may work just as long, and 


not a moment longer, than may be required, 
hence theve is no waste of power. These pumps 
may be installed wherever a trolley line runs and, 
of course, wherever there is a public or private 
electric lighting plant. In point of simplicity, 
convenience, and labor-saving qualities, the 
“Reeeo’’ Electric Pump is a maryel; it is a won- 
derful demonstration of one cf the many and 
varied applications of electricity to practical 
every-day uses. Is the electric lhght more 
convenient in your home than the lamp or 
candle? You will find that the ‘‘Reeco’’ Elee- 
tric Pump bears the same relation to the hand 
pump and ‘‘old oaken bucket,’’ In its conven- 
lence and the additional household comfort 
which it supplies. 


gr aie oot eH EE COMEUECTBIC steenctensecarsnn 


you muneHase 


worthless imitations. 
pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name 
of areputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE Co. 


Builders of the Rider and Ericsson Hot-Alr Pumping Engines 


When so situated that you cannot SUrsonally, inspect the 


Write for Catalogue Ee 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
234 West Craig Street. Montreul, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
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Lane’s Trolley 
Parlor Door Hangers and Track 


HE particularly distinguishing features of the 

Lane Trolley Door Hanger equipment are 
the excellence of the ball bearing and the lateral 
as well as vertical adjustment of the track. 


Lane Trolley Hangers are made in both the 
rigid and adjustable pendant styles and with both 
single and double trucks. All are fitted with 
machined and hardened ball bearings as shown 
and in all the various details the quality of Lane 
products is maintained, thus virtually placing 
them in a class by themselves. 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


SECTION BALL BEARING IN LANE 
TROLLEY HANGERS 


LANE BROTHERS COMPANY, (2222) 


Manufacturers 


434-466 Prospect Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


H-7874 


Wolff Sink, Back, End, Apron & Drain Board 


ALL IN ONE PIECE 
Send for Catalog of Wolff One-Piece Enameled Iron Kitchen Sinks 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1855 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 
General Offices : 601 Lake St. 


Showrooms: 91 Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


DENVER TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 615 Northwestern Building Cleveland, Ohio: Builders’ Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1209 Scarrett Building Washington, D. C.: 327-328 Bond Building 
San Francisco, Cal.: Monadnuck Building Buffalo, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1108-12 Nicholas Street 
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establishment of bright prospects for the 
preservation of the State’s game. In Con- 
necticut during the last session of the Leg- 
islature the influence of the National Asso- 
ciation and the Connecticut Audubon So- 
ciety was most potent in securing the enact- 
ment of a hunter’s license law, which has 
met with the hearty approval of by far the 
greater number of sportsmen. Then non- 
spring shooting law was also secured 
largely as the result of the efforts of these 
organizations. In Illinios the open season 
on woodcock and mourning doves has been 
shortened a month; the day’s bag of water- 
fowl and ducks reduced from thirty-five to 
twenty, and for quail and other game birds 
from twenty-five to fifteen. In Massa- 
chusetts the National Association has con- 
tributed to the fund which is to be used in 
the experiment looking to the preservation 
from extermination of the remnant of the 
once abundant heath hen, now reduced to 
a few pairs on the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard. In New Hampshire a law was se- 
cured making a five years’ closed season on 
the wood duck and upland plover. In New 
Jersey the attempt last year to secure a 
non-spring shooting law resulted in the bill 
dying in the Senate Fish and Game Com- 
mittee as the result of the opposition of one 
man. This year sportsmen have awakened 
to the conditions and necessities, and co- 
operation of the sportsmen’s clubs is al- 
ready so well assured as to give good 
promise of securing the passage of both this 
law and a hunter’s license law. 

One of the good works accomplished in 
New York has been the defeat of bills to 
permit the sale of certain foreign game 
birds in the closed season. These bills in 
various forms have been introduced at each 
session of the Legislature for several years. 
The adoption of such a law would almost 
surely result in fraud, and the illegal selling, 
consequently killing, of native game birds. 

In a paper of the limitations of the pres- 
ent one, it is obviously impossible to more 
than briefly touch on some of the more im- 
portant work looking to game_ protection 
which the National Association of Audubon 
societies and the various State Audubon so- 
cities have accomplished in co-operation 
with the sportsmen of the country. As to 
the aims and principles of the National and 
State societies, they may be briefly summed 
up in a repetition of the statement that 
these organizations stand for the adoption 
and enforcement of such laws as will in- 
sure the continued preservation of all spe- 
cies of game, and for the absolute protec- 
tion of all harmless or beneficial non-game 
birds and animals. They advocate the total 
abolishing of spring shooting, because by 
such wasteful methods many species of 
game are surely being brought to extermin- 
ation ; they advocate the adoption of a hun- 
ters’ license, first because it places the cost 
of game protection on those who enjoy the 
sport of shooting, highest on the alien who 
is most frequently a violator of the game 
and non-game laws, next on the non-resi- 
dent who does not otherwise contribute to 
the support of the State, and merely nom- 
inal on the resident sportsman, who is al- 
most always perfectly willing to contribute 
to the support of his pastime second, be- 
cause it enables the game commission to 
keep tabs on who does the shooting, legal 
and otherwise; they advocate non-sale of 
game, because while there is a market for 
game, worthless individuals who would 
rather make a precarious living by shooting 
than to work for it will violate all game 
laws and disregard all bag limits, and such 
men and merchants are a potent factor in 
game decrease; they advocate a closed 
season for a term of years on such birds 
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Designs 
E the selection 


of hardware 

trimmings for 

a Colonial 
house, harmony 
should prevail be- 
tween hardware 
design and archi- 
tectural style. The 
new- old-fashioned 
knocker and door-latch here 
illustrated are splendid examples of the 
appropriateness and unusual excellence of 


Sargent’s 


ARTISTIC 


Fiardware 


for homes of the Colonial type. 
The latch and cylinder lock 
also show how modern secur- 
ity and convenience can be 
combined with old-fashioned 
appearance. 

Besides nearly a score of 
Colonial patterns, Sargent’s 
Hardware is made in designs 
to harmonize with all periods 
and schools of architecture— 
for interior and exterior. 

If you are building, get 
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Sargent’s Book of Designs 
Sent FREE 


Illustrates and describes nearly 
eighty varieties of hardware. 


The Colonial Book 


—also free—shows Cut Glass Knobs, 
Door Handles, Door Knockers and other 
fittings adapted for a Colonial house. 
White for the books to-day, addressing 


s SARGENT & COMPANY, 156 Leonard St., N. Y. 
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Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 


“PYROX” 


G It kills all leaf-eating insects, cater- 


pillars, ete., prevents unsightly blem- 
ishes; also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, etc. It increases yield 
of potatoes and vegetables. Enough to 
make 50 gals. solution $1.75. Booklet 
free. Noexperiment. Introduced 1898. 


BOWKER finor Mase 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, etc. Bring all 
your outdoor ““Bug”’ troubles*to_us. 


Colonial 


Fiveryday Magic 


Aladdin’s lamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

That was thousands of years ago — 
and the lamp was only a myth. But so 
wonderful that the story has endured to 
this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful — and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home, it stands ; 
as commonplace in appearance as Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the truest ex- 
pression of personality, ability, and char- 


acter — is carried from place to place in- 
stantly and accurately. And human 
powers are thus extended as if by magic. 


All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the human 
quality of the human voice carried beyond 
the limitations of unaided hearing. 


The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 


The whole country is brought together 
by the Bell policy of universal service; 
and the miracle of telephone talk is 
repeated six billion times a year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in inti- 


mate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 


Policy, One System, 


One 


Universal Service—these make 


every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 


means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 


Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 


combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 


mantels required. 
The most unique line on the market. 


Write for catalog to-day. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D, Atlanta, Ga. 


Silica 


Dixon’s cnite Paint Lasts 


And the reason why it lasts is because its pigments are inert. 
have inert pigments to do with it? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


Structural& DvhdweatalSieel a 


FLOORESIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND 768 CATALOGUE 


What 
Our Booklet 106B will tell you. 


of 
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5 as the wood duck, woodcock, and upland 

— plover, which, sadly reduced in numbers, 

are threatened with extermination unless 

thus given a chance to recuperate. In the 

case of the wood duck, several hundred 

letters sent out by the association a few 

ai months since to prominent ornithologists 

=| SS - and sportsmen throughout the country, 

—— asking the present status of this bird, 

elicited replies which almost without ex- 

ception were to the effect that the bird had 

either entirely disappeared or had become 

exceedingly scarce in the locality of the 

writer, and it is a question if the case of 

the woodcock and upland plover is not even 
more desperate. 

The methods by which the objects of 
the Audubon societies are sought to be 
obtained are: education of the people as to 
the economic and esthetic value of the 
birds and wild creatures; legislation, the 
advocacy of good laws and opposition to 
bad ones; the employment of wardens to 
guard breeding colonies of birds. Their 
fellowship with kindred organization is 
international, and their active assistance as 
far extended as the Bahamas and to the 
Game Wardens of Prince Edward’s Island. * 
Sometimes sportsmen whose viewpoint is 
restricted by the limits of local experience 
and knowledge are inclined to disagree 
with some of the reforms advocated by the 


MODEL CLOSETS 


HE fact that Mott’s Fixtures 
represent the latest develop- 
ment of sanitary science is 

clearly proved by the comprehen- 
sive variety of model closets we 


i) = . . . . 
National Association, whose experience and 
offer. Our Catalogue shows 30 (Y knowledge of game matters covers the 
distinct types equipped with high, Our Sanitary-Perfect entire country. A non-spring shooting law 
low or concealed cisterns; flush Screw Gonnechontmalces does not always appeal to the sportsmen of 
, oes a State when the neighboring States have 
valves or pneumatic combinations. an absolutely permanent no such laws; they forget that a beginning 
joint and eliminates the must be made somewhere, that simultan- 
“MODERN PLUMBING” possibility of sewer gas eous action by a number of States is al- 
For the latest suggestions in bathroom equipment, escaping at this point. oe ae a achievement. pe 
send for a copy of our booklet «* Modern Plumb- Illustration shows thread- SONS Sue UOT OANSMISRCE, Le 
Berea aes ‘b d f more completely do his views accord with 
ing. It illustrates and describes a wide range o ed__ brass coupling at- tie: gitns oF thenAudanoumeccenes 


fixtures in Imperial Solid Porcelain, Vitreous Ware tached s toksoil pipe in 


and Porcelain Enameled Iron. There are 24 illus- Practically, the Audubon movement 


Beery etereesomcrranring lavcose Gomupra floor and screw connec- came into the field when there was almost 
to $3,000, together with valuable suggestions re- tion secured in base of no protection of non-game birds, when 
ering decoedin ca aie closet some of the most valuable insects and weed- 


seed eating birds were slaughtered whole- 
sale, when the seabirds were being fast 


THE L. MOTT IRON WORKS ace ae cterminated for the milli de, and 
Ne . Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia Pittsburgh, exterminatec or the mi Inery trade, an 
rs > “Vy yrs pp Ir “yr 7 Detroit. Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, o 
es i OBS TRACTED AES OF: ne CREM Ae Bhs New Orleans, San Francisco, San Antonio, manly States had almost no game laws, 
Page VEE gee ee ge Nels Ee Atlanta, Seattle and Indianapolis. while the laws of others were a mere farce, 
NEE WW: Vee Opn AR tee Cy sel atectlncate a, CANADA: 83 Bleury St., Montreal owing to non-enforcement. To-day model 


non-game laws are in force in thirty-eight 
TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GETTING GENUINE MOTT fv’; M@)TT States, and game laws are far better and 
M : TI WARE, LOOK FOR THE MOTT LABEL ON EACH PIECE better enforced than ever before, and tend 
constantly to improvement. This is largely 

s c n movement, and it 
Write for Our the work of the Audubon mov 


e @ 
m Refri eration is no wonder that it meets with the hearty 
oe on ie appreciation of sportsmen and _ nature 


lovers everywhere. 


This book telis how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good— 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. WAX COLOR FOR FLOORS. 


It tells all about the ‘‘Monroe,” the refrigerator with 7 hes : 
inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID : a I Yellow 7¥2 parts of caustic soda 
lye and 2% parts of yellow wax are 


PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every : 
boiled together and 1% to 2 parts of finely 


corner rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The 

ee 2908 . . . . . . 

Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. pulverized ocher mixed with it and stirred 
to make a homogeneous mass. II. Red 


Ghe M “ Brown. For the above decoction, 2 parts 
onroe of finely pulverized umber can be used and 
thoroughly mixed in. III. Nut Brown. 
Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- \ part orlean, I part each burned umber 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed i : : 
germs by the million. These germs get into your food and i and yellow ocher, give, when mixed ac- 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. cording to the foregoing directions, a 
The ‘Monroe’? can Ee sterilized and ads Soucy beautiful red-brown color. The finished 
: ‘ th ctraayalky sep = in Gy kay ; ; 5 ; 
era: paren ie elilce | pabt oe dichog, ior cee Meee mass, when required for use, is mixed 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices. 


is really a thick porcelain dish inside. Cash or monthly payments. with sufficient hot water to” convert it into 

The high death rate among children in the summer | 4 thin syrup and then applied with a stiff 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator bristle brush and, before it is quite dry, 
NOTE CAREFULLY 2% Sli Poesia J was used in every home. rubbed off again with a stiff brush. A 


Monroe is so costly 


nufacture that but few could afford it i ra The ‘‘Monroe”’ is installed i in the best flats and apartments, occupied > F 5 
pee ist We ranean Seam Bee ae Bee by people who CARE—and is found today ina jarge majo of fie VEE. second coat 1S then applied, care being 
. 50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the BEST homes in the United States e largest an est Hospitals use 1 
feos San ESS Bt oie ey Col ta exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a taken oe to edo too ieee a ae 
Monroe Refrigerator. once because at first 1 ries too quickly. 
: ent Anywhere. oe Trial When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home . g ee 2 y 
We will send the Monroe to any responsible person any- ff Refrigeration. you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to Finally, the floor should be well rubbed 


where to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it 


peice wish to. The Monroe must sell ieee to'you One select carefully. AGES write for C book as ie Ci 0 ti O with a woolen rag, which produces a nice 
| Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station P, Cincinnati,O..| matt polish. | 
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NEW BOOKS 


@ It contains information of vital importance to the owner of every 


History oF Sanitation. By J. Je) Cos- Loy ie <<: Maas j country home; tells about the danger from fire; it explains why insur- 
7 pe: : / ance is not protection, and shows you that it cannot replace heirlooms, 
relics, and things made dear by association. 


@ It tells the various methods for protecting your beautiful home from 


grove. Pittsburgh: Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Pp. 8-|-122. Price, $1.50. 


The historical aspects of sanitation have x fer ff fire, and it tells how for a small sum ranging from $1,50 to $12.00 
somewhat heen lost sight of in the numer- B (depending upon the size, and the number of buildings) you now can 
s SE SRS 


x sees ne ' SEAL secure absolute and perpetual fire protection. 
Ous treatises on this most practical OF su @ This book is written by Mr. Ralph M. Stuaffen, C.E., who has de- 
Mf P 


jects, and Mr. oe we ie eae in z= ence” if voted many years to this subject. It is yours for the asking. 
this beautifully printed volume, opnened a — I iy : ; } 

quite new topic that is completely his own. Goodson Electric & Mfg. Co., 80 Point St., Providence.R.1. 
It was a happy thought to sum up the his- : 

tory of this important subject, and the 
author of this book has done so in a pecu- 
liarly interesting manner. He starts his 
readers almost with the beginning of the 
human race, and in a rapid sketch carries 
them down to the marvellous advances of 
our own day. The interest of the storv is 
enhanced by the illustration, many of which 
are of deep historical interest. 


Tue FireLtess Cook Boox. By Margaret 
J. Mitchell. New York: Doubleday 
Pace wt Ca. ep. 12-|-312.. “Price, 
$1.25. 


OF NATIONS 


PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 
invention for aterm of seventeen years. You can 
sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our 
Patent system is responsible for much of our 
industrial progress and our success in competing 
in the markets of the world. The value of a 
successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 
order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 

a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 

claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession which 

can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 
years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 
expense. Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
to rich and poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are 
happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 


Of the making of cook books there is no 
end, and very useful many of these compli- 
cations are. The spread of the fireless 
cookstove in the last few years has necessi- 
tated a modification of many of the older 
authorities, and in the present volume an 
offering is made of two hundred and fifty 
recipes for preparing food by this latest of 
cooking devices. Food, of course, is not 
cooked entirely without fire; but the fireless 
stove has proved that the continuous fire 
is not essential to ordinary cooking. It is 
quite necessary to know how to use this ap- 
paratus, and Miss Mitchell not only makes 
this clear, but tells what may be done with 
it. The book is eminently practical, and 
those who wish to experiment with this 
latest of cooking methods will find it both 
convenient and reliable. 


A Report Upon THE MoLtusk FIsuH- 
ERIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. Boston: 
Commissioners on Fisheries and Game. 
Pp 243. 

This report has been prepared and pub- 
lished with the fine regard for scientific ac- 
curacy and lucid presentation that charac- 
terizes so many of the government publica- 
tions of the State of Massachusetts. It is 
limited to a statement of the condition of 
the shellfish in each section of the Massa- 
chusetts coast and to the consideration of 
practical methods for securing increased 
opportunities for food and livelihood by 
better utilization of naturally productive 
lands under water. Prepared, as it is, by 
competent specialists, the report has great 
scientific value as well as practical utility. 
The value of the text is augmented by nu- 
merous outline maps and by photographic 
illustrations. It is a model public docu- 
ment in many ways. 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on Application 


MUNN & COMPANY ~%& ~% Solicitors of Patents 


Branch Office Main Office 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


wu Practical Steam and 2 
Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


By ALFRED G. KING 
402 Pages. Containing 304 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


An original and exhaustive treatise, prepared for the use of all engaged 
in the business of Steam, Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


HE standard and Jatest book published. Tells how to get heating contracts, 
how to install heating and ventilating apparatus. Describes all of the prin- 
cipal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor and yacuum-vyapor heating, 
together with the new accellerated systems of hot water circulation, including 
chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation; fan or blower system of heating 
and ventilation; rules and data for estimating radiation and cost, and such other 
tables and information as make it an indispensable work for heating contractors, 
journeymen steam fitters, steam fitters’ apprentices, architects and builders. : 

This work represents the best practice of the present day and is exhaustive in 
text, diagrams and illustrations. 


CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON I. Introduction. II. Heat. III. Evolution of Artificial Heating Ap- 


paratus. IV. Boiler Surface and Settings. V. The Chimney Flue. 
VI. Pipe and Fittings. VII. Valves, Various Kinds. VIII. Forms of Radiating Surfaces. IX. Locating of 
Radiating Surfaces. X. Estimating Radiation. XI. Steam-Heating Apparatus. XII. Exhaust-Steam Heat 
ing. XIII. Hot-Water Heating. XIV. Pressure Systems of Hot-Water Work. XV. Hot-Water Appliances. 
XVI. Greenhouse Heating. XVII. Vacuum Vapor and Vacuum Exhaust Heating. XVIII. Miscellaneous 
Heating. XIX. Radiator and Pipe Connections. XX. Ventilation. XXI. Mechanical Ventilation and Hot- 
Blast Heating. XXII. Steam Appliances XXIII. District Heating. XXIV. Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
XXV. Temperature Regulation and Heat Control. XXVI. Business Methods. XXVII. Miscellaneous. 
XXVIII. Rules, Tables and Useful Information. 


Valuable Data and Tables Used for Estimating, Installing and Testing of Steam and Hot-Water and Ventilating Apparatus are Given 


MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CiTY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION AT 
WHICH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF ARTS wAs ForMED. Washington: 
Pp. 175. 


This well-printed pamphlet records the 
proceedings at a notable convention of art 
societies held in Washington last May at 
which the American Federation of Arts 
was formed. Men, distinguished and 
otherwise, and women as well, took part in 
this convention, which was well atended 
and from which promising results are to be 
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things warm 


If some one is late to the meal, you can keep ie food 
warm, or you can keep nice and hot those plates and dishes 
that must be served so, to be tasteful and relishable, by 
placing in your dining-room one of our oven-radiators. 


are the highest achievement in house warming 
ME I AN Dt AL and domestic economy. IDEAL Boilers save 
Ss ' the cost of the entire outfit in a few years and 


RADIATORS 


AMERICAN Radiators distribute Florida 
BOILERS weather throughout the house. Anyone can 


care for an IDEAL Boiler. It is automatic and absolutely safe. AMERICAN 
Radiators supply a gentle warmth without the dust and dirt of hot-air furnace, 
stove or open fire. 


A No. W-2-23 IDEAL Boiler and 500 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $245, were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc.,which 
installation is extra and varies accord- 
ing to climatic and other conditions. 


They are designed as a part of the general scheme of home 


comfort, economy, and beauty and so made as to collect no 
dust. The oven-radiator is but one of many kinds designed 
to add comfort to the home and decrease labor. 


ADVANTAGE 16: Air must be supplied under the grate to the fuel in 
the fire-pot, in addition to a proper amount through the fire-door slide 
over the top or face of the fire to mix with the flame and free fuel-gases, 
and thus to cause good, sharp, complete combustion. In proportion as 
the right amount of air is supplied, at right points, the right economy in 
fuel is secured. The air-burning features of IDEAL Boilers are as fully 
developed as in the highest forms of modern gas and oil burners. Ask for 
our free catalog, ‘Ideal Heating,” which tells all the advantages. 


Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and content in the 
present one. No tearing up nor disturbing occupants or old heating equip- 
ment. Sizes for all classes of buildings—smallest to largest—in town or 
country. Our free book, “Ideal Heating Investments,” tells much that it 
will pay you well to know. Write us today kind and size of building you 
wish to heat. Prices are now most favorable. 


Showrooms in all AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Write to Dept. 6 


large cities 


is oe oe os oa ks ols aks ois oss os ree ols oa aks os oe sabe oi ois cfs cas os og 


Chicago 


If you do not know Tobey Handmade Furni- 
ture you are unacquainted with a kind of 
furniture which is conceded by many of the 
foremost authorities to be the finest that is 
being made in the world today. 


Tobey Handmade Furniture is displayed for sale only 
at our two stores. We invite you to see it when you 
are in Chicago or New York. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


11 West Thirty-second Street, NEW YORK 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 


Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, CHICAGO 


expected. The getting together of artists 
and non-artists has not always proved a 
success in New York, but better counsels 
may prevail in the national organization, 
and all friends of art must hail this new 
organization with a greeting and wish it 
success. The record shows that the con- 
vention was a most interesting and ani- 
mated one, and a permanent statement of 
its doings was well worth making. 


Tue Stupio YEAR-Book oF DECORATIVE 
Art, 1909. New York: John Lane 
Co. Pp. 163. Price, $3.00; postage; 
35 cents. 

A new system of presentation has been 
chosen in the preparation of this annual 
volume. Descriptions of the objects illus- 
trated are omitted, and instead there are 
given brief biographical notices of the var- 
ious artists whose craft work has been 
chosen for publication It is interesting to 
know who these people are, where they 
live and what have been their most notable 
achievements; yet in a work of this sort 
there is ample room for descriptive notes, 
information as to color and material and 
the like that is missing from the present 
volume. 

But the creative value of this annual 
review is still at the high water mark set 
by earlier issues. The illustrations are 
most abundant, and cover many forms of 
decorative art. It is, in short, a most im- 
pressive survey of the progress of modern 
art, and designers and art lovers may well 
regard it as indespensable The volume is 
beautifully printed, and the illustrations 
include many exquisite plates in color. It 
is a book that cannot well be too highly 
commended. 


STAINED GLAss WINDOWS IN ENGLAND, 
By Charies Hitchcock Shirrei. New 
York, 1909: J. Lane & Company. 
I2mo. Pp. 254.. Price $2.50, nef 

This admirable book is a rational guide 
to the study of stained glass in England. 

It is accompanied by maps which show 

how the cities may be visited in their 

proper sequence with as little fatigue and 
crossing one’s path as possible. Not only 
are the many noble cathedrals visited but 
smaller religious edifices and secular build- 
ings of many types are treated. In this 
latter category are treated the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge and one of the 
finest of the stately homes of England, the 
Knole. Any cultivated person who com- 
pletes the tours as outlined will have ob- 
tained a well rounded impression not only 
of glass but also of history as well as 
intelligent accounts of customs of Eng- 
land. Unfortunately no form of illustra- 
tion can hope to reproduce the combination 
of light and color which makes up the 
beauty of stained glass. Those selected by 
this book are the best obtainable, but are 
chiefly useful in showing how the windows 
are set. It is not a technical book so that 

scale drawings are not required. It is a 

beautifully printed and bound book. 


A RUST PREVENTING COATING 
FOR IRON 


RUST-PREVENTING coating for 
A iron, used by a German manufac- 
turing company, consists in coating 
iron and steelware first with lead, then 
electrolytically with zinc, and finally heat- 
ing this coating, so as to obtain an alloy 
of the two metals which has the same 
potential as zinc. 


TLAS ceMENT 


Get this book b 
q JT 1s a book of houses of various Atlas Portland Cement is pure; is 
: sizes, of various kinds of archi- made from genuine Portland Cement 


___ | tecture and at various prices, but all rock; contains no furnace slag and 
made with some form of concrete. has the quality needed to produce 
It demonstrates first, that any kind permanent, satisfactory concrete con- 


of house you desire can best be built struction. Send for book : 


, 66 99 
with concrete, and second, that no Concrete Houses and Cottages 


Vol I, $1.00 Vol. II, $1.00 
ere eer SIMICSS 11S Ceo caccion atvas she Home and cn the Farm... Free 
° 2 y “ Concrete in Highway Construction_______________________________ $1.00 
ies aan) 
found in Atlas Portland Cement. ee, Sere ee 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe AT LASrorteann CEMENT co. pert 10 30BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


Have A 
Healthful 


Summer 
Atmosphere 


all winter long in every room, no matter how the wind blows— 
no matter what the weather—pure, fresh, uniform summer heat 
under perfect control and equal to any emergency 


Richardson Boilers 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 


(-) have seven times more surface exposed to the heat than any other boiler. 
This means more heat, economy of fuel and water raised to a high temper- 
ature in the shortest possible time. 


The superior patented construction of our heaters makes it possible for 
you to have all the heat you want in a cold snap and just enough when it’s 
mild. The coal is never wasted. 


Richardson Boilers are easier to manage too. The large fire boxes hold 
plenty of coal to last all night at full heat when necessary. For the man who 
tends his own heater, this convenience of handling is important. 


Tf you would know why Richardson Boilers give 4\4 times more heat at less fuel expense than 
any other, write for our latest book— ‘TRUTH ABOUT HEATING.” We send it free on request. 


Richardson & Bagnten Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1s37 


MANUFACTURERS OF HEATING APPARATUS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


MUNN AND COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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24-28 West 24" St, 


Bird’s-eye Maple, Birch and White 


ing and Summer Styles 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 WEsT 23"9T. 


dless. 
Mahogany woods are very extensively used in the new 


designs for Bedroom Suites or single pieces. 


The examples in Enameled Furniture, both in Bed- 


room and Sitting Room pieces, in the different colors are 
Our Decorative Department is prepared to submit 


We have succeeded th 
New Samples of the Advance Styles for Spring and Sum- 


- 
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variety Is en 


those interested to view the same as now displayed on our 


ten spacious floors. 
particularly unique, while in Reed, Rattan and Willow the 


mer Furnishings much earlier than usual, and we invite all 


sketches and estimates upon request. 
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(Patent Pending) 


The Longer it Stands the Better it Gets! 
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HALL 
CLOCKS 


Our “W 


Clock is a model of perfec- 
If your local dealer does 


Our 1 
nearly every detail and 
Chiming Movement which 
tion and appeals to those 
who desire a first-class 
Waltham Clock Company 
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Expanded metal ready for 
Section of completed fence. 
Section of fence ivy grown. 


q Illustration 1. 
concrete covering. 
@ Illustration 2. 
@ Illustration 3. 
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This is a splendid opportunity for that boy of yours 


ZATHSONIAN 
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om A Difficult 
Problem— 


To secure inexpen- 
sive lighting fix- 
tures which shall 
evidence the skill of 
the designer's art. 


This Company insists 
upon the same atten- 
tion to the design and 
manufacture of its small 
cost fixtures as is be- 
stowed upon its elabo- 
rate and expensive pro- 
ductions. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Office and Factory : SEVENTH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, New York 


Baltimore: 519 North Charles St. St. Louis: N. O. Nelson Mfg. 


San Francisco: 334 Sutter Street Company 

Toronto: 94 King Street, West Boston: H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 

Pittsburgh: The Norton Com- 9 Park Street 
pany, Century Building Portland: J. C. English Co., 128 

Chicago: The A. Neilson Com- Park Street 
pany, 139 Michigan Avenue Birmingham: R. W. Knight « ’ . 

Spokane: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. Company 

Searle: Cox & Gleason Com- | Los Angeles: Brooks Decorating W ANAMAKER S Reed Furniture 
pany, 1914 2nd Avenue Co., 696 S. Alvarado Street 


Fairly Breathes Rest and Comfort 


200 BiB eae ablels Stone ye HE above selections from our stock of reed furniture 
Gallen Gane) Lieimeke Haldle, etre ol are especially desirable and are adaptable to immediate 
ive th st satisfaction as a tea table. ss 
give the be eneltamordstvecciay lace needs, whether for porch, for living room or the sun parlor. 
Mgt capes caren ae pane iO8 Each piece is strongly made and will give worthy service. 
STOO ae es It is attractive in design and extremely graceful in its lines. 
SSH aly somatlcalta On Sr ana The cretonne cushions are as comfortable as they are 
tot ttractive appearance as well as 5 . 9 : 
to teiecneralicomioreeiving eaaities decorative. The cushions come in many floral designs, 
E ae 2 6 a. GENE and in ordering, if you have any preference as to color 
270 B 10.—This Exceedingly Restful 9 
AapuuGhaish Master cestionalicteracetul scheme, we shall try to meet your suggestions. 
lines. It is, moreover, solidly builtand é 
will give satisfactory service. Soft Have You Received Your Copy 
cretonne cushions on seat and back, f hi W k C 1 2 
held in place on back with cords and 4 
tassels. Not only attractive in appear- oO t e anamaker ata og 
ance but sufficiently roomy to be thor- 3 
oughly comfortable. ae If you have not, it must be because you have not 
re a MNEL EN CE 27 = Aa ae asked for it. Send your name ona postal card today. 
Sec ee er rae Gh WSU etilely Ror FORE Ce eine) Gout The above picture is a reproduction of one of 
9 plete rest. The Cretonne cushions on yh 5 F, 9 ° th 1 t 1 
D EXT E R B R OT HE R Ss the back and seat extend a cordial in- the 1 urniture pages in e general catalog. 


vitation to the weary. 


ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS Pricel Qp 2 2) sb ae S12! This catalog is really a directory to the newest, the 


| Zue B 12 ane cushions gulbeck and best and the most dependable merchandise. It is not the 

The average stain will not hold its color at the seaside; | seat are adjusted so as to give the utmost : G . is j 
peered ais eens We Hardest test for a stain, comfort, like the other furniture shown ordinary list of goods, but everything offered is illustrated 
Ours gives no offensive odor, will not wash off nor turn BOC ee se onely made land ylligive and described in detail, including price. It is a safe guide 


you satisfactory service. 


Price - - - . + $21. for Spring buying. Send for your copy now. It’s FREE. 


cost of paint. Samples and particulars on request. 
This furniture can also be furnished st write us, ‘‘Se e Catal N 7 
ust w us, nd m atalogue No. 8 . 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY MH in the following colors; giving us a few 


105 BROAD STREET, BOSTON Mi daysextratime forthat purpose: Green, 


BRANCH OFFICE: 542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK i poi es Ceanys Galenandiin the natural New York JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


AGENTS—H. M. Hooker Co., 651 Washington Boulevard, Chicago; | 

John D. S. Potts, 218 Race St., Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, 619 SSS = SSS = ——————————————————————————e 

The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich.; F.T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, - 

Spokane, Tacoma, Washington and Portland, Ore.; M. D. Francis, 
Atlanta Ga.; F. S. Combs, Halifax, N. S. 


black. It gives a wealth of artistic beauty at half the 


| 


Tends Its OwnFire a WholeDay 


The Triumph Self-Feeding Water Heater 
is as easy to run as a watch and is just as 
steady inits work. One filling of coal gives 
even heat for twenty-four hours. No 
trouble. No waste. Tubular construction 
makes every pound of coal do its work. 
One-third more heating surface than any 
other heater of same size and at no greater 
cost. Hot water or water heat (according 
to type) for residences, offices, conserva- 
tories, poultry houses, country clubs, 
garages, etc. j 


Triumph H 

Self Feeding Fieaters 
are made of cast and wroughtiron and are far 
stronger and more durable than steel heaters. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Examine and get 
the advice of an expert before you buy. Mean- 
while send for Booklet ‘'12’’ 
James B. Clow & Sons, 346-360 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Manufacturers of Heating and Plumbing Goods for nearly half a century. 
Worke: Chicago, Ill., Coshocton, 0., Newcomerstown, O. 


Sample and A House Lined with 


Circuiar 


 @ Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 


HARDY PLANTS 


FIELD GROWN 


Write for our complete catalogue of all kinds of hardy 


SEE EEE EE tH ttt ttt ttt ttt 44} 


trees, shrubs and herbaceous perennials. _ Separate 
varieties in any quantity. Assorted collections for a 
complete, hardy garden, at special prices. 


PLANTING PLANS FREE 
A. F. BOERNER, NURSERYMAN 


293 NORTH ST., CEDARBURG, WIS. 


CROSH-SECTION THROUGH FLOOR, 


PERERA EEE EE 44 444444444444444444444 
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AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


April, 1910 


(APRIL NUMBER) 


No one who reads this superb issue of eighty pages, beautifully illus- 

trated, need fear an unsuccessful garden this year. The whole 
subject of both flower and vegetable gardening and planting the grounds 
is covered from A to X in articles filled with practical information and 
suggestion from which any one can work. It tells you what to plant in 
various locations and what to plant for special effects. Don’t you want 
to know the best quick-growing vines for shading your veranda? Don't 
you want to know just how to make a velvety lawn? Don’t you want 
to know the best plants for growing in the sun and shade and the flowers 
you can grow with the surest success ? 


qd All these things the Gardening Guide will tell you—and more. It 
contains planting tables of vegetables and flower seeds, showing when 
to plant, how deep, how far apart, time of blooming and ripening so ex- 
plicit as to make your Spring planting a revelation in simplicity. There 
are articles on landscaping and garden effects with scores of pictures 
showing successful gardens and grounds, all of which will be of immense 
aid in helping you to make your place beautiful from frost to frost. With 
this Gardening Guide in your hand you simply cannot fail. 


q The Gardening Guide (April Number of HOUSE & GARDEN) 
will be on sale at all news stands on March 26th, but to be sure of 
getting a copy, if you are not already a subscriber, send in your subscrip- 
tion now to begin with the April Number. 


HOUSE & GARDEN is the one necessary periodical for the 
home-builder and gardener. Devoted to the home—its planning, 
building, furnishing and decoration, and to the planting and care of the 
garden and grounds—it is filled with inspiration and interest to every one 
who wants to make the house, its garden and its grounds notable in 
their good taste and attractiveness and for all those who love the country. 


Special Offer To New Subscribers 


If you are not now on our subscrip- 

tion list we offer you (as a means of 
introduction) six months of HOUSE & 
GARDEN, including the great Garden- 
ing Guide, for $1.00. This will bring sehen: 
you the important Spring and Summer 
numbers with their wealth of practical 
interest. The appended blank is for 
your convenience. In the acceptance of 
this special offer this announcement must 
be mentioned or the blank used. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., Publishers 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gardening Guide. I enclose $1.00 in payment. 


A. H. & G., 4-10 


I accept your Special offer to new subscribers to send me 


HOUSE & GARDEN for six months, including the Great 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 

Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 
of City and Suburban Properties 
Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


NEW YORK 


Country Homes 


may enjoy city comforts and 
conveniences at less cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
. gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


Produces light, kitchen and 
Lighted the same as electric, but 
without batteries. Write for booklet, ‘“‘ The 
Economy Way.’’ 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CoO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS Siliie( LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel me 
Medicine. Cabinet or Locker. §/= 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


—, FOR YOUR BATHROOM © Here 5 
=| Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
e+ in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 

4 HESS, 926L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


G SEAM 
ROOF 
IRONS 


CuINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 


Rij Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


FARR’S NEW BOOK OF 


HARDY PLANT SPECIALTIES 


Yo my friends and patrons, whom I came to know through 


my first catalogue: (Concluded from last month) 


7 beautiful, more complete, and better 
in every way. If, as many wrote, the old one was helpful, 
have tried to make the new one more so. f 

fhe new catalogue is free to all who love hardy plants. 


Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries, 809E Penn St., Reading, Pa. 
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PRIZE 


WINNING DAHLIAS 


Our new 90-page catalog describes and illustrates the 
wonderlul new dahlias that won us 


14 prizes from the American Institute 


New York, at the recent Dahlia Show. Includes a hun- 
dred other selected varieties, in cactus, show, single, 
pompon and collarette dahlias; as well as the new 
Peony-flowered, shown below. 


Describes and prices well 
rooted plants, grown by 
the modern pedigree system; 
as well as dormant field- 
grown roots of unquestioned 
vitality. 


This book is free—includes 
best shrubs, roses, vines, 
evergreens and hedge plants, 
also. Write for it to-day. 


oe a) 
OVETTS kz" 


J.TLovett Box 128, Little Silver, N. J. 


a a 


The Art of the Ages 


OTHING adds to the distinction and beauty of the 
home so much as a few selected reproductions of the 
world’s greatest Art. 


We select rather than manufacture. This ser- 
vice is free of cost. We strive to acquaint you with 
the articles you need; the best at moderate prices. 


5 
*There’s Solid 


Comfort 
ina 
Richardson 
Boiler 


Comfort for all the family— 
in every room; plenty of heat 
evenly distributed and always 
under easy control, no matter Let us suggest a color scheme for any 


what the weather. - ae 
part of the house, from nursery to living or 


Richardson Boilers dining room. We can also suggest fur- 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 


have a patented construction in the vital parts which means a substantial 


We also endeavor to aid you in placing art objects 
with the best decorative effect in 
a house, library or school. 


No matter how often you 
use our Free Information Ser- 
vice you are not required or 
asked to buy. 


niture, sculpture in plaster, bronze or 


saving to the man who pays the bills. _ 0 O 
Seven times more surface exposed to heat, larger steam dome—larger stone, rugs and prints, or picture frames 

fire chamber—improved air circulating grate—all mean economy of fuel - 4 

and water raised to a high temperature in the shortest time. which are works of art in themselves 


If you would know why Richardson Boilers give 44% times more 

heat at less fuel expense than any other, write for our latest book 

—"Truth About Heating.” We send it FREE on request. 0 
Write to 


Richardson & Baynton Co. ADAM BUDGE 


Dept. D, 114 W. 23d St., New York City 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
By A. RUSSELL BOND 
J2mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The New] Fayette 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE, suggesting a large number of diversions which, aside from 
LA affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit, Complete practical instructions are 
att given for building the various articles, The book contains a large number of miscellaneous devices, 


such as scows, ~anoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


M U N N & C O. ? Inc. « SENT TSCIGANt » 361 Broadway, New York 


Details of Building 
Construction 


A collection of 33 plates of scale 
drawings with introductory text 


Do you want our Book of 


BUNGALOWS 


ANEW modernly constructed brick and stone hotel, offering the 

highest class accommodation at very reasonable rates. Situated at 
the Ocean end of South Carolina Avenue. Two squares from Penn- 
syivania Station. Both American and European plan. Steam Heat 
and Elevator. 


By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assistant Professor, College of Architecture, 
Cornell University 


A. E. McFARLAND, Proprietor This book is 10x12% inches in size, and AND 
substantially bound in cloth. Price $2 IU, O W a Gc O S ac H O US E S? 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK Send) 25 centsito vt 


Z will clear your drives and 
GS QuiER rs WEED KILLER walks of all vegetation 
quickly, more efficiently and enduring than by any 
other way. U.S. Government usesSQUIER'S. Avoid 
substitutes. Send for circulars to 
G. HARRISON MFG. CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 


Suburban Architectural Association 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 
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Your own Cottage at the 
Seaside or Mountains 


P | “SHE matter of expense need not stand in the 


MMO ie Ge 
W)), Hil W 


way of your having a real vacation in the hills 

or at the seashore. Hodgson Cottages 
solve the problem. If you do not know all about how 
we have combined home comfort and attractiveness 
with true economy in 


HODGSON 


Portable Houses 


it will be worth your while to look over our beautiful 1910 catalog. 


We have widened out in our twelve years of portable cottage 
building. You will be sure to find something in the long line of 
Hodgson Portable Cottages, Lodges, Bungalows, Retreats and 
Seaside and Mountain “Summer Homes,” that will meet your re- 
quirements. Well-designed Porches, Verandas, Sun Parlors, etc. 
Cottages, one room to as many as wanted. Inexpensive Garages for 
one or morecars—all of substantial character. We build to withstand 
the severest storms. We will be glad to mail you catalog on 
request. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


YW/OX PAL? 


100 Plans for Lawns and Gardens 


A most helpful book to assist you in making lic and private grounds, vines, bedding plants, 


your home surroundings artistic and beautiful. 
Shows lots of all sizes drawn to scale with key 
for planting as in the reproduction above. 
Used by our Landscape Department with great 
success. Will save you expense and disappoint- 
ment. With this book we send ‘‘Landscape 
Gardening for Amateurs,’’ full of instructions 
and suggestions, beautifully illustrated. Con- 
tains principles of landscape gardening, styles 


hardy plants, shrubs, trees, hedges, etc., all fully 
illustrated and described so that you too can be 
sure of success. Plans and book mailed post- 
paid for 50 cents, which will be credited to you 
on any future order of $5 or over. We shall 
gladly give you individual advice and help. 
Our Landscape Department is at our patrons’ 
service free. 

FREE — Catalog of hardy plants, shrubs, 


of gardens, verandas and window boxes, pub- 


trees, etc. 
Wagner Park Conservatories, Box 477. Sidney, Ohio 
Florists—Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Low Cost Suburban Homes 


Plans, illustrations and descriptions of nearly 100 houses which have been 
built at costs ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. In most cases the cost is given. 
Many of the houses have been built as suburban residences—others as 
small country homes or as bungalows or mountain camps. Houses of brick, 


stone, frame, shingle, cement and stucco are included. 


All are distinctive and full of suggestion for anyone interested in building 
beautiful but low cost homes everywhere. 


62 pages, beautifully illustrated and printed on coated paper with art 


paper cover. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Wm. S. Meany 


Smith Building. +:-: Tels. 103-293 :-: Greenwich, Conn. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


Realty of all descriptions For Sale. 
Country Seats, Estates, Residences, 
Farms, Acreage, Building Sites :: :: 
Furnished and Unfurnished Houses to Rent 
for 1910 Season. 


Would be pleased to have correspondence or a call 
advising of requirements 


This attractive Cot- 


GREAT SACRIFICE! this, tractive cot 


on a plot 300x1400 (all road frontage) will be sold at a low figure. 
Great future value and a fine location overlooking Long Island Sound. 


E. P. JORDAN OR FRANK L. FISHER CO. 
\ Stamford, Conn. 


440 Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


IMMENSE [POULTRY PLANT and COUNTRY HOM 

50 minutes from N. Y. on N. H. R. R.; 25 acres of land, 10 minutes from 

Station, 3400 feet of road frontage; two living houses and complete large 

poultry plant; beautiful shade trees and grand view of Long Island Sound. 
WILL BE SOLD AT A BARGAIN 

E. P. JORDAN OR FRANK L. FISHER CO. 

Stamford, Conn. 440 Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


HARDY ‘‘POMEROY’”? 
ENGLISH WALNUT TREES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ENGLISH WALNUT FARM D. N. POMEROY, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Have YouTried ATK EN? 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT A WINTER HOME? 


IF NOT WHY 


DON’T YOU LET ME TELL YOU ABOUT SEVERAL FINE COT= 
TAGES | HAVE FOR SALE? SOME FARMS ALSO 


JOHN LAIRD AIKEN, S. C. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


r f and health. Safe and ideal 

= Playmates. Inexpensive to 
keep. Highest type. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Com- 
plete outfits. Beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. W., Markham, Va. 


75c Cactus for 28c 


, Easiest of all flowers to grow, indoors or out; 

Grow Cacti you can’t kill them. Immense variety of 
forms and species. Exquisite flowers, 1 to 5 inches wide, in 
scarlet, yellow, purple, etc. Weare inthe heart of the cactus 
country, and ship the strongest plants only. Note these Bom 
Special Introductory Offers—This rare Cactus (Ec. Sa9 
dasyacanthus), beautifully colored spines, bears exquisite 2 to AMD 
3-inch golden flowers, price 75c, with directions for x 
growing, mailed for only__-_-_....------------ 28c ; 
Eight small Cacti, assorted, all bloomers, prepaid for $1.00 

Send with order names of two flower-growing friends and we will add 
free sample of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. 

Free Catalogue, ‘‘Cacti and How to Grow Them.’? Get it today. 


THE FRANCIS E. | ESTER CO., Dept. A. F. 4, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


YES 


Shingle Economy 


means much to you if you are 
building or contemplate building 
a home. Write for our book- 
let on “CREO-DIPT” shingles 


Standard Stained Shingle 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL SMALL HOUSE NUMBER 


HE May number of AMERICAN HoMEs AND GARDENS 
will be devoted to the small house, its building, its 
decoration, and its furnishing. This issue will con- 

tain a vast amount of valuable information for the 
prospective home-builder. It will tell him how to se- 
lect a country site; how the various rooms of the 
house should be planned; the style of architecture in 
which the house should be designed; the material of 
which it may be built; the kind of plumbing fixtures to be 
used; the heating system to be selected; the choice of the 
hangings for the walls, doors and windows; appropriate 
furniture for the home; the interior decorating and fur- 
nishing of the home; the furnishing of the Colonial house; 
the furnishing of the Arts and Crafts house; the furnish- 
ing of the porch; the furnishing of the out-of-door living- 
room; how to plan the small kitchen; how to plan the 
garden; how to build a pergola; and how to lay out the 
grounds about the house, as well as the planting of them. 

Special attention will be given to the subject of inex- 
pensive and small houses; the most numerously erected 
dwelling in America, and the type of house that at once 
excites the widest interest and offers the richest field for 
suggestive helpfulness. 

The various departments conducted by specialists add 
greatly to the value of this number, and the aim has been 
to bring out the charm of the simple, beautiful things which 
contribute to domestic comfort and happiness, solely for 
the purpose of solving the problems which confront the 
houseowner, but which cannot be done without the assist- 
ance of a competent expert. Besides these departments, 
the magazine will contain a host of articles that must in- 
evitably stimulate the desire for home improvements. 

The table of contents published on page ix in the cur- 
rent issue will give a synopsis of the contents for the May 
number of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


FURNITURE FOR THE HOME 


EGINNING with the current issue of AMERICAN 
Homes AND GARDENS, Esther Singleton will 
take charge of a Furniture Department for this 

paper. The objects of this Department will be to bring 
before the householder of moderate means the style in 
vogue for furnishing the various apartments of a house; to 
offer practical suggestions for the purchase and arrange- 
ment of furniture, and to aid a small collector of old styles 
and forms of furniture. Miss Singleton is an author of 
international reputation, and her books on “‘The Furniture 
of Our Forefathers,” “French and English Furniture,” and 
“Dutch and Flemish Furniture,” are too well known on both 
sides of the Atlantic to require any comment further than 
that her serious study of the subject, and her experience as 
an author, make her qualified to give the best advice on the 
proper furniture for the home, and this series of papers will 
be valuable to anyone. 


A SAN hee 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
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THE T-SQUARE CLUB EXHIBITION 


T IS particularly interesting to learn that the T-Square 

| Club of Philadelphia has announced that its Sixteenth 

Annual Exhibition this year will be devoted to domes- 

tic architecture. Invitations have been sent to every archi- 

tect in the country, with a request for them to submit draw- 

ings or photographs of completed work, with the view of 
hanging them in the galleries of the exhibition. 

The realization of the importance of such a measure 
by the T-Square Club is entirely in accordance with the 
view expressed in the editorial columns of the March issue 
of AMERICAN HoMEs AND GARDENS, in regard to the lack 
of domestic architecture shown at the recent exhibition of 
the Architectural League of New York, and it is certainly 
gratifying to know that an architectural organization occu- 
pying the important position which the T-Square Club does 
in this country should take the initiative in this direction. 

It is to be hoped that the committee in charge of this 
exhibition will ¥receive fa hearty response to its appeal, 
and that, in order to secure a more popular exhibition, and 
one that will be a benefit to a larger number of laymen, 
will have the co-operation and support of the architects 
throughout the country. 


DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS FOR THE 
HOME 


HE Editor desires to announce that a series of articles 
n “Decorations and Furnishings for the Home’”’ 
will appear in AMERICAN HoMEs AND GARDENS. 
This subject is of the most vital importance to every one 
interested in the creation and development of a home. The 
author of these articles, Alice M. Kellogg, is a well-known 
New York decorator, who has created a new field in the 
profession by utilizing the most tasteful furnishings and 
decorations obtainable at a minimum expenditure. This 
economic point of view will be a feature of the series, while 
the practical and artistic will not be overlooked. So far 
as is possible there will be estimates, and prices given, with 
suggestive ideas not only for the introduction of the newest 
devices of interior decoration, but also for the improving 
and harmonizing of existing conditions. 


AUTOMOBILING 
@ ee to the importance of the automobile in rela- 


tion to the country home, the publishers have de- 
cided to open a department on this subject in 
AMERICAN HoMES AND GARDENS. 

The first paper, which appears in the current issue, is 
devoted to the closed car. and is prepared by Stanley Y. 
Beach, the Automobile Editor of the “Scientific American.” 

Each issue will contain an article on a special class of 
car and its equipment, and the latest advice and informa- 
tion on the subject, which should be helpful to those who 
are interested in the purchase and use of an automobile. 
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This door is adapted for Crafts- 
man interiors, Dens, Libraries, 
Studies, etc., and its beautiful grain 
and finish give a note of distinction 
to any room. 


are perfect doors, light, remarkably strong an)’ 
built of several layers of crossed grained wooc, 
pressed together with water-proof glue, making 
shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Birch, 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown 
Ash, Mahogany, ete. 

Morgan Doors are the highest standard of door 
quality ; made in one of the largest and most pro- 
gressive factories in the country. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
which guarantees quality, style, durability and 
satisfaction. 


In our new book—‘‘The Door Beautiful’’—Morgan 
Doors are shown in their natural color and in all 
, styles of architecture for interior or exterior use, and 
rf it is explained why they are the best and cheapest 
{. doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. 
k: A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects. Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet’s index, pages 678 and 679. 


Morgan Company, Dept. OI NY Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago. 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


—FOR— and all exterior wood-work, es- 
HOUSES pecially shingles. They are softer 
BARNS and richer in color, easier and 
quicker to apply, wear better, 
STABLES | look better and are fifty per cent. 
es | SHEDS cheaper than paint. Creosote, 
= the chief ingredient, is the best 
Lined with Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt and Stained with Cabot’s Shingle FENCES wood-preservative known. 


Stains. Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, Chicago 


Samples of Stained Wood, with Chart of Color Combination, sent on application 


“Quilt”’—the Warmest Sheathing 


Wind and Frost Proof 


OT a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining 
that keeps out the cold as a bird’s feathers do. 
Incomparably warmer than building papers, and 
warmer and cheaper than back-plaster. Costs less 
than 1 cent a foot. Keeps warm rooms warm and 
cool rooms cool. ‘‘/t zs cheaper to build warm 
houses than to heat cold ones.’’ 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 


Send for a sample anu catalog (free) of 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


“Tuer House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which gives you the world’s best authority 
on every feature of making the home beautiful. 


It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 
shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 
teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 
sive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
its advice. It presents its information interestingly and 
ina very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 

‘““THE HOUSE BEAU. IFUL”’ isa magazine which no 
woman interested in the beauty of her home can atford 
to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- 
ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 
valuable for people of large or small income. 


ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, A “House Beautiful” illustration greatly reduced | 
thorough and useful. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. 

But to have you test its value for $1.00, we will send you the 
current number and “THE House BEAUTIFUL” Portfolio gratis, 
on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The 
Portfolio is a collection of color plates and others of rooms in 
which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming 
effects. The Portfolio alone isa prize which money cannot ordina- 
rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and send to 


HERBERT S, STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Gia 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 251 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
Inexpensive Home Decoration and Furnishing, anda copy 
of the current issue of “‘ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.’’ I 
enclose herewith $1.00 for a special rate five-month trial 
subscription to the ‘‘ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL."’ 


TOWN OR CITY 


HOW TO EMBELLISH CHEAP 
FURNITURE 


O every. professional cabinetmaker 
aR the problem has doubtless been al- 
ready presented of making cheap 
furniture, which, in spite of the lowest 
price, should present to the eye a pleasing 
appearance. Carving or tarsia (inlaid) 
work cannot, of course, be thought of in 
this connection, as these would materially 
raise the price of the furniture. The fol- 
lowing procedure will, accordingly, enable 
the joiner to decorate the furniture in a 
beautiful and appropriate way without the 
necessity of enlisting therefor the aid of 
other professional artisans. 


Every joiner is expected to have had 
some practice in drawing and to be capa- 
ble, therefore, of getting up designs for 
the decoration of panels, front-pieces of 
drawers, etc. This drawing he has, ac- 
cordingly, to transfer by means of tracing- 
paper upon the portions of wood to be dec- 
orated and to fill the ornament or the 
ground, according to the effect intended, 
with gum arabic. The gum must not be 
too weak in order that it may properly 
cover the parts smeared, and must also be 
entirely colorless, for otherwise the wood 
becomes stained. Then, after having al- 
lowed the parts to dry for a day, the panels. 
etc., should be rubbed by means of a 
woolen rag vigorously, though sparingly, 
with printers’ ink previously diluted with a 
little petroleum, so that the wood may re- 
ceive a uniform coloring. This ink can be 
obtained in all shades and one may there- 
fore choose the tint which shall harmonize 
with the given stain of the wood. The 
whole must then be wiped off with a 
sponge, whereby the gum is dissolved and 
the parts that were covered remain stand- 
ing out with distinctness. The gum must, 
of course, be entirely washed off and par- 
ticular care should be given to this point. 


If the ground has been rubbed in, the or- 
nament being in that case left untouched, 
then it becomes an easy matter to color the 
same with ordinary water-stain, inasmuch 
as the printers’ ink, by reason of its fatty 
contents, does not take any water stain- 
ing. The furniture is now treated as usual 
—either waxed or polished; whereby the 
fatty nature of the ink renders very good 
service. 


For such manner of ornamentation only 
light woods are, of course, adapted, such as 
fir, pine, ash, maple, oak, etc., while walnut 
or mahogany, on account of their dearness, 
do not even come into consideration for 
simple furniture. By the designing of the 
ornament much depends upon a proper dis- 
tribution of the same. Very poor and mo- 
notonous would be the effect of filling the 
given surface with it completely. It is just 
in limitation and the happy selection of the 
place where the ornament is suited that one 
shows himself a master. Above all will 
those places have to be decorated which 
first catch the eye, or are especially con- 
spicuous because of their monotonous lines. 
In case of a door, which, perhaps through 
a desire of saving a framing piece, has been 
given a very long panel, it will be com- 
mendable to set off the upper quarter of the 
same by means of an ornament. The 
bounding lines of the latter need not, how- 
ever, run exactly parallel to the framing 
of the panel, but a somewhat greater free- 
dom of form may be allowed here. 


It is likewise of great importance to con- 
sider that one and the same ornament has a 
different effect according as to whether the 
ground executed in dark and the ornament 
light, or vice versa. 
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Be a Your Town 


HE publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 
Ni bese) nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 

pees the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 
For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 


Conditions 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 

A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 

Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan by a number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 

Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 

Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. | 
Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 

Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 

The garden competition closes September 15,1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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30 Shaft Drive 40 Chain Drive 
OMMO0UE 


The Locomobile Wegy? Co-of America 


New York Bridgeport Conn. Boston 
Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 


LICENSED UNDER THE SELDEN PATENT 


Everything about the 
Locomobile car 1s pic- 
tured and explained in 
the Locomobile Book, 
which will be mailed 
upon request to any 


address. %@  &@ & 


OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 
high class wool fabric adapted to 

your own decorations. If the rugs in 

stock colors do not suit your require- 
ments, we will make one that will, 
either plain, self-tone or contrast. All 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 

Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 

and durable. Sold by best shops, or 

write for color line and price list to 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & COoO., NEW 

YorK, 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


“ 
YOU CHOOSE THE 
COLORS, WE'LL 

MQKE THE RUG,” 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE - 15th SEASON 


STOP AT THE 


Hotel Ponce De Leon 


AND ANNEX 
WHEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


nished throughout with rare taste, and 

possesses all modern requisites for con- 
venience and comfort of guesis. 

Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 

European and American Plan 
A Book tet will be gladly furnished on appli- 
cation. Rates, running from $12.50 to $30.00 
per week, according to location of the rooms. 
Official Hotel American Motor League and 
the International Automobile League. 


| a Hotel Ponce De Leon is newly fur- 


Garage Capacity, 200 Machines 


For further information address: 
ALFRED B. GRINDROD, Prop. and Mgr. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


White Frost 
Refrigerators 


The White lrost is made 

entirely of metal. Not a 

splinter of wood in its con- 

struction. 
Absolutely Sanitary 

Enameled spotless white, 

inside and out. Round 

in shape; no corners 

to dig out; no cracks 

or crevices for germs 

or dirt to lodge. The 

cleanest, sweetest, 

neatest, most conven- 

ient, most durable Re- 
frigerator made, 
Removable, re- 
e volving shelves. 
Entire ‘‘insides’’ removed and 
replaced intwo minutes. Keeps 
food pure and wholesome. 
Uses less ice. Various sizes. 
Low price. Send for free de- 


scriptive book. 

We will send you one at trade discount, 
freight prepaid to your station, if your 
dealer does not hindle them. 


AL STAMPING CO. 
528 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


White Frost Refri ge rator 


Wall Papers and Wall 


Coverings A Practical Handbook 


For Decorators, Paperhangers, Architects, Builders 
and House Owners, with many half-tone and 
other illustrations showing latest designs 
By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS 


Includes characteristic designs in vogue to-day. Gives 
reliable information as to the choice of Wall Papers 
and describes the practical methods of applying them 


One Large 8vo Volume. Cloth. Price $2 
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The Modern House from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


This is an article treating of the development of the 
modern house as seen in various parts of the country, 
and the group of five houses presented represents the 
best type of modern house built at five different points. 
The article is described by Francis Durando Nichols 
and is illustrated by photographic views of the exterior 
and interior of the houses as well as the plans. 


How to Build a Pergola, and a Garden Seat 


A. Russell Bond tells in an illustrated article how it ts 
possible for an amateur to build a pergola for a small 
garden. He shows photographic views of a pergola 
and a garden seat, and also working drawings which 
may be used in carrying out the subject in accurate detail. 


Ideas for Colonial Furnishings 


Very few understand the significance in furnishing a 
Colonial house in its truest sense. Mary Livingston, 
who has made a special study of this subject, presents 
an article on how to furnish the various rooms of the 
Colonial house, including the hall, drawing-room, li- 
brary, dining-room and bedroom, which is profusely 
illustrated with views showing the best examples. 


Furniture for the Home 


The second paper by Esther Singleton will be devoted 
to porch furniture for the small house. ‘The porch of 
the small house frequently finds itself the resting place 
for the various kinds of chairs removed from different 
parts of the interior rooms. ‘This condition is unfor- 
tunate, for it not only disfigures the house, but is one 
that can-be avoided by a very small expenditure of 
money. Miss Singleton tells how this may be done, 
with illustrations showing the kind of furniture that is 
appropriate and the cost of the same. 


The Small Kitchen of Today 


There is no part of a house which receives so little at- 
tention and yet requires so much, as the kitchen. Mr. 
Robert Spencer, Jr., has prepared an interesting article 
on its planning and equipment, which is well illustrated 
with numerous plans showing the proper arrangement 
of the kitchen in relation to the other rooms of the 
house. All good housekeepers realize the importance 
of this subject, and no one is better qualified to give 
such information than Mr. Spencer, who has made the 
kitchen and its dependencies a special study. 


The Out-of-Door Living-Room 


Now that we are coming to the warm season of the 
year, our thoughts dwell upon getting out of doors, 
and there is no more important feature of a house 
which should receive proper consideration than that of 
the living-porch. Mr. John A. Gade has prepared a 
very interesting article treating upon this timely sub- 
ject which is profusely illustrated by photographic 
views showing the various ways by which a porch may 
be furnished and enclosed with screens in summer, 
and with glass in winter, 


Some California Bungalows 


The California bungalow is always interesting and 
Helen Lukens Gaut has prepared an article on this 
subject, accompanied by illustrations of eighteen bung- 
alows costing from $150 upwards. The bungalow is 
always interesting to those who want to live out of 
town during the summer months, and when one can 
learn from this article that it is possible to obtain a 
bungalow at so low a cost as $150, it should become 
very interesting. 


Planning the Small Garden 


Loring Underwood, the well-known author, tells in a 
very pleasing way how it is possible to plant a small 
garden. ‘The article is illustrated with drawings show- 
ing how the garden was planned and photographs 
showing how it has been developed. He tells of the 
kind of plants to use, and those from which the best 
results are obtained. 


Automobiling 


Stanley Yale Beach, the automobile editor of the 
Scientific American, tells in a practical way how it is 
possible for a man to have and maintain a small motor 
car. The article is illustrated showing automobiles 
costing from $700 to $1,000. 


Pottery Making for the Amateur 
Everyone is interested in pottery making, especially 
the kind of pottery making which can be done by the 
amateur. Mabel Tuke Priestman presents in an illus- 
trated article views that show some of the most beau- 
tiful pottery made in America. 


Furniture for the Arts and Crafts House 


Furnishing the arts and crafts house is a subject which 
is very well presented by Edith Haviland. Miss Havi- 
land takes one through the house, beginning with the 
hall, and ending in the bedroom, and shows the proper 
furniture and treatment of the rooms, comprising the 
hall, library, living-room, dining-room, and bedroom. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


Alice M. Kellogg presents her third paper, which is 
devoted to wall-papers and cretonnes. This article is 
illustrated with photographic views showing the com- 
binations of wall-papers and friezes, in combination 
with the same design and pattern for the curtains to 
be used at the windows and the spreads to be used 
upon the bed and couch of the sleeping-room. 


The Use of Cement in the Building of the Suburban 
House and Garage 


The widespread interest in the use of cement in the 
building of the suburban house and garage inspired the 
idea which forms one of the important features of this 
number. 

Mr. Robert W. Gardner, a well-known architect, who 
has made a special study of the use of cement, has 
prepared a very excellent article on the subject which 
is profusely illustrated with many fine engravings. 
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Fire Protection 
Added Value 
A Perfect Wall 


Investigate the modern way of constructing walls. 


Climax Wood Mortar 


is one of our quality brands of hard Gypsum Plaster. 
Use Climax Wood Mortar over Sackett Plaster 


Board and you will have a wall of great strength— 
fire retarding, sound deadening, fuel saving and a 
safe surface for decoration. 


Some few people still buy 
soda crackers in a bag is 
hard to say. 

But it is easy to under- 
stand why increasing mil- 
lions of a Nation’s people 
keep on getting and 
eating more and more 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


a Package 


GRAND RAPIDS 
PLASTER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


It is almost criminal to continue the fire-trap construction 
of lime plaster over wood lath when modern methods offer 
something vastly better at practically the same cost. 


Let Us Tell You More About This 


Our booklet gives clearly and concisely the truth about 
plastering walls, a subject few laymen understand. Your 
name and address brings you a copy free. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of 
Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 
For Sale by all dealers in Builder’s Supplies 


PY and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 
Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furni- 
ture—Stable Fittings. 


S F.E. CARPENTER CO., 20°, Proadway 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


WILLOWCRAFT 


For beauty of design, workmanship and durability, it is 
q unequalled. We are the only manufacturers of WILLOW 
FURNITURE who advertise in this magazine. Send 


to our factory for illustrated catalogue and prices 
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a ae For Garden Comfort and Garden Beauty, use our 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS | j— “7 Old English 


Box A, North Cambridge, Mass. 
and other 


Garden Seats 


Send for Catalogue of Many Designs 


Southern Mantels 


oo. : 2 North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Excellent in Quality > BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Effective in Design i BRISTOL’S Indoor and Outdoor 
Economical in Price “a Recording Thermometers 


AG On 0 . USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
THE MANTELS are constructed on architectural lines Recording Thermometers for Room tempera- 
and are the kind tures and Recording Thermometers of Long 
Distance type make continuous records in- 
doors of atmospheric temperatures outdoors, 


66 e 99 sensitive bulb Deine: connected to Recording 
at atl Ss y Instrument _by Flexible Capillary Tubing. 

Write for illustrations. 
: ; THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


SOUTHERN MANTELS are Southern Made and have 


superior merit. WRITE FOR CATALOG The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 320 pages, 340 illus. $2.00 postpaid 


Southern Mantel & Tile Co., Inc. || 4 story or ourpoor poy Lire 


puget a large number of diversions which, aside from af- 
206 SOUTH GALLATIN STREET, JACKSON, MISS. q ing entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. 


Complete practical instructions are given for building the vari 
wus articles, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


AMERICAN 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 
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Rock Gardens 


By Charles Downing Lay. 


OCK gardens are more common and better 
in England than in America, or seem to 
be, if one can judge by the many excellent 
photographs in English books and period- 
icals. It may be because all gardening is 
easier in that moist climate, but chiefly, I 
think, because English people care more 

for gardening than we, who “love flowers,” though not 

enough to spend much time or thought in growing them. 
The delignt in gardening is a different and more serious 
and active passion than the love of flowers, and the 
last and highest expression of this delight is perhaps rock 
gardening, which demands all one’s skill and knowledge, 
besides much patience and taste. It is more continually 


absorbing than the growing of roses, for instance, because 
the season is much longer, and the triumphs greater and 
less often attained. 

» Anyone with some intelligence and much persistency can 
grow roses, but it takes much more than that, something 
akin to genius, to grow the rare plants of a rock garden. 

Cabbages and roses are similar horticultural triumphs, 
and in perfection, appeal to like natures, though in different 
strata of society! 

Rock gardening, on the other hand, appeals to a smaller 
number of people, who are more sensitive to the delicate 
charm of. uncommon flowers. It is intimate and personal; 
it must be done by hand, so to speak, and the labor is light, 
though the time actually given to it may be considerable. 


Lawn of the Rock Garden at Wellsmere. 
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A rock garden which needs more grass and more paths. A rock garden insufficiently screened. 


No one who can move about out of doors is too much of 
an invalid to enjoy the care of a rock garden, and no one who 
has ever had such a care, is willing to give it up to a gardener. 
It is too full of detail; on too small a scale for any hired gar- 
dener, trained to grow roses and cabbages, to care for, unless 
he too be an enthusiast and the garden is to be his and not 
your own. It is like golf: if you would enjoy the game you must 
play it yourself. 

The compensation for all this personal attention is a knowl- 
edge and keen enjoyment of the smaller and more beautiful 
flowering plants, things not commonly seen, and which must 


sath in a rock garden. 


be seen close at hand, as they are in a rock garden, to be fully 
enjoyed. 

Many of the plants which can be grown there are nearly 
impossible to grow in other places, because they cannot en- 
dure crowding, or because they must have special and peculiar 
conditions provided for them. Many are above ground but a 
few weeks in each year, and in the large flower garden would 
inevitably be lost. ‘They are often rare, and come in poor 
condition, and must be nursed for a year or more, by shifting 
to different positions, trying different soils, until they become 
established. 


Steps in a natural ledge. 
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The stone table and seat. 


Physically a rock garden is an attempt to provide each 
plant with its natural environment, and this means approxt- 
mations varying from a temperate desert to an alpine 
summit. 

The term rock gardening may include alpine gardening, 
though strictly alpine plants need a moist atmosphere and a 
heavy cover of snowthroughout the winter. Here our dry sum- 
mers and winter thaws, followed by zero weather, are against 
the successful growth of most alpines, which at the best are 
finicky. Gentiana aucaulis is a typical example, of which its 
variety Kochiana is said to “require a compost of one-third 
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A good place for a rock garden. 


crushed granite, one-third heath soil, and one-third vegetable 
loam, and should be planted on rock work half exposed to the 
sun. It dislikes lime.’ A careful soil prescription which might 
not save the patient’s life. 

The rock garden should be on natural rocks. Ugly piles 
of stone (rock work) on the lawn can never be a rock gar- 
den or anything but an eyesore. As a substitute for a natu- 
ral ledge, large stones can be arranged in a sloping bank 
with some success in the imitation of natural conditions, as 
shown herewith in the plan and sections of a rock garden. 
Rough stones should be used rather than smooth boulders, 


A lost opportunity. 


Excellent planting in a rock garden. 
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and they must be firmly imbedded in the earth so as to form 
small and deep compartments or pockets. Each compart- 
ment must have loose stones in the bottom, for drainage, 
and must be filled with good earth sloping on the surface so 
that no water can stand on the ground in winter, but sloping 
so little that the beds will not wash or fail to soak up the 
water which falls on them in summer. Little of the stones 
should show when the planting ts finished. The appearance 
should be rather that of an outcropping ledge covered with 
plants, than a pile of stones with plants growing between 
them. The artificial rock garden may start in the open and 
lead through a glade with 
trees on each side to give 
shade, but so far away that 
their roots cannot reach 
the beds. A natural glade 
with a brook would be a 
lovely place for our gar- 
den. 

The rock garden should 
never be seen next to a 
lawn. It is too fussy and 
lacks the repose which is 
necessary in the boundaries 
of a lawn. It should be 
hidden by shrubs such as 
rhododendrons, kalmias, 
azaleas, and the common 
juniper (juniperus  com- 
munis), with the Mugho 
pine, the yews and some of 
the slow growing or dwarf 
spruces. These will all 
form a background for the rock garden and increase its 
isolation from the rest of the place. The rock garden is 
so different from ordinary features of a place that it will 
look trivial and messy unless the contrast be made com- 
plete by isolation. 

Turf walks with step- 
ping stones for dewy morn- 
ings = -are-nicest... Where 
should be several rough 
stone seats—a stone table 
and a bird bath. A very 
small lawn not more than 
fifteen feet wide will be 
pleasant to sit on in warm 
weather and in the spring 
it will be full of crocuses 
and squills. 

Running water and a 
rude pool, partly hidden by 
a large rhododendron, per- 


(rags Z 
haps, will give moist air | Ee 
and shade for ferns, and ‘ ey Ws 
various little mosses. In ~) 
this one can fill the water- one) 
ing pot, or plunge the 


flowers while they wait to 

be taken to the house. A pool for aquatics would not be 
good. Aquatic plants are too luxuriant and coarse to be 
in harmony with delicate things in the rock garden. 

A fireplace, if roughly built, might be one of the perma- 
nent features of the rock garden, and will be most con- 
venient if near the table, as it will probably be used for 
boiling the tea kettle or making toast or simply for warm- 
ing one’s toes in winter. Charcoal or hard wood shavings 
make a quick and hot fize, much better for outdoors than 
an alcohol lamp. 

If a natural ledge is to be used it should be stripped of 
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Section through rock garden showing beds for plants 
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Ideal plan of rock garden 
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all vegetation and soil. Then the loose stones can be taken 
up and arranged to make the pockets or depressions deeper 
and to provide better drainage. Taking up the soil is 
necessary so that one can see what the depth of pockets is 
and thus determine what to plant in them. One must not 
waste a deep bed on drought resisting plants, nor plant 
things which need moisture in a shallow bed. 

It should be a rule that no plant must depend on water- 
ing to live, even in the longest drought, though water to 
increase the luxuriancy of growth may be desirable! A 
hose connection will be very useful. 

The plants which can be 
grown in a rock garden are 


very numerous and _ there 
should be fowers there 
throughout the — season, 
from the earliest snow 


drop or winter aconite to 
the last autumn crocus. 

There are many small 
shrubs which should find 
a place in the rock gar- 
den. Dwarf Rhododen- 
drons, Daphnes, Hyperi- 
cum, Ledum, Pieris, Aza- 
leas, will all do well and 
add much to variety of 
color and form. 

Of the ferns and bog 
plants which can be grown 
on rocks that are naturally 
wet and shaded, it is im- 
possible to speak in this 
short paper, but the possibilities in such a place are un- 
limited. 

The rock garden should be carefully located on the way 
to some frequented place so that one will not fail to visit 
it several times a day, no 
matter how deeply  en- 
gaged in other work. In 
such a place a few minutes 
can be stolen for weeding,. 
or simply for visual enjoy- 
ment, which might not be 
possible if a special trip 
were necessary. 

My rock garden is on 
the way to the flower gar- 
den and vegetable garden, 
and is not much out of the 
way to the motor house, 
besides being the pleasant- 
est place for afternoon tea, 
which is served on the low 
stone table, so we are often 
there, and almost always 
when passing through I 
stop to pull up a weed 
or two, or to pick some 
flowers. Sometimes in the cool morning before breakfast 
the sun shines pleasantly there, and I may spend a half hour 
fussing with things-the keenest pleasure of the 
day! 

Doing the work in this way it ceases to be work, and there 
is never a time except in April and September when a half 
day is devoted to it. 

On summer evenings we lie there with our backs to the 
warm stones, enjoying the sounds and fragrance of the 
night and watching the stars. Even in winter the rock 
garden has charm. 
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The Homes of 


T IS not often that one has the opportunity 
of inspecting the interior of an architect’s 
home, and it is just possible that the mod- 
esty of the designer is the principal cause 
of his objection to its publication. But 
it is frequently the desire of a layman 
to see a house in which an architect may 

live, and the four houses illustrated herewith, represent 

the homes of four of the profession, and built in four dif- 
ferent localities. 

The home of Law- 
rence Buck at Rogers 
Park, IL, illustrated 
im Bieures 1, 2; 3; 4,5, 
and 6, is a particularly 
interesting house, built 
in a simple manner, and 
at the same time with 
sufficient exterior detail 
to give it the artistic 
expression it enjoys. 


(A 


N 


A 


in 
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The house is de- 
signed with _ square 
lines running straight 


from the front to the 
rear, thereby insuring 
square rooms on the 
interior. This is a 
very important matter 
to be considered when 
building a house, for it 
is not only an economy 
of space but also a 
plan to follow in re- 
gard to the judicious 
expenditure of money. 

The main walls of 
the building from the 
grade line to the peak, 
are covered with a ce- 
ment stucco, finished 
with a soft gray cement 
wash. The roof, con- 
structed in a_ simple 
manner with a straight 
ridge extending from 
the front to the rear of 
the building, is covered 
with shingles. 

The entrance porch 
is a simple one, placed 
at the corner of the building, while the living-porch, open- 
ing from both the living- and dining-room, is built at the 
side of the house, and with its arched ends of cement 
stucco give the chief characteristic to the building. This 


a 
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By Francis Durando Nichols. 


Fig. !—The entrance porch to Mr. Buck’s Home. 


Four Architects 


living-porch is provided with movable sashes, and is en- 
closed in the summer with wire screens, and in winter with 
glass. [he entrance to the house is through the vestibule, 
built at the entrance porch. Directly opposite the entrance 
door, the stairs ascend to the second story. This hallway 
is separated from the living-room by a beamed arch sup- 
ported on square columns. The woodwork of the hall, 


living- and dining-room, is of cypress, stained and finished 
in a Flemish brown. 


The walls are covered with a mus- 
tard yellow burlap, 
harmonizing well with 
the color tone of the 
woodwork. The walls 
of the dining-room are 
paneled with narrow 
battens, of cypress, ex- 
tending from the floor 
to the ceiling, and the 
panels formed by these 
battens are covered 
with a similar burlap. 
The open fireplace in 
the living-room is built 
ot, bricky witht an 
arched opening. The 
facings of the fireplace 
extend from the floor 
to the ceiling, and are 
laid in white mortar 
with wide joints. A 
panel seat is placed at 


one side of the fire- 
place. The kitchen is 
pir Owveidrerd) witht a 


dresser, a cupboard, a 
sink, and a lobby large 
enough to admit an ice 
box and stores. The 
second story contains 
three bedrooms and a 
bathroom. The wood- 
work of these rooms, 
with the exception of 
the bathroom, is stained 
and finished in Flemish 
brown. The 


owner's 
z room has two arched 
Vie Boe eT alcoves, one of which 


provides a _ lounging 
place, and the other an 
open fireplace. The 
bathroom is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickel plated plumbing. The cellar contains the heating 
apparatus, fuel rooms and a laundry. The cost of this 
house was $3,000, exclusive of grading and decorations. 
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The second house, illustrated in Figures 7, 8, and 9, 
is the home of Robert S. Smith, at Kenilworth, Ill. It has 
a pleasant exterior appearance, with wide stained brown 
clapboards for the first story, and brown stained half tim- 
ber work, with white plaster panels, for the second and 
third stories. A small entrance porch is built at the front 


of the house, while the living-porch is built at the side; the 
entrance doors, opening from both the living- and the din- 
ing-room. 

The entrance to the hall is reached through the vestibule. 
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trimmed with quarter-sawn white oak. The woodwork in the 
living-room is finished in a weathered oak. The walls have a 
sand-coated finish and are tinted a soft, dark brown. This 
living-room has a beamed ceiling, and an open fireplace, 
with brick facings, laid with 114x8x4-inch impervious, 
dark brown brick, and with joints raked out. The fire- 
place is finished with a five-inch shelf supported on six 
carved brackets. ‘The dining-room is trimmed with light 
English oak, and it has a paneled wainscoting six feet in 
height, with a sideboard built in to correspond, and a 


Fig. 2—-The home of 


vestibule and_ hall 


This 


are trimmed in a_ handsome 
manner with sawn white oak, and each has a 
heavy wood cornice 
extending around 


the wall at the in- 
tensectiom: “or vthe 
walls and ceiling. 
The reception-room 
to the right of the 
entrance is trimmed 
with Honduras ma- 
hogany, and it has 
a plaster cornice and 
pilaster trim, and 
architraves extending 
around the room. 
Ornamental glass 
doors are placed be- 
tween the reception- 
room and hall. Both 
the living-room and 
dining-room are 
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Fig. 3—The first floor ree 


Mr. Lawrence Buck. 


beamed ceiling. The walls above the wainscoting are of 
sand-coated plaster, tinted a Delpht blue. 

The kitchen, pantry, and butler’s closet are trimmed 
with white oak fin- 
ished natural. ‘The 
walls are  wain- 
scoted six feet in 
height with cement, 
which is lined off to 
imitate two by six 
tile, and is finished 
with white enam- 
eled paint. All the 
floors on the first 
story are of quar- 
ter-sawn oak. The 
second story has a 
combination of 
white enamel and 
mahogany trim. 
The doors, window- 
stops and __ stools 


Fig. 4—The second floor plan. 
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are of mahogany, 
while the base and 
trim is finished in 
white enamel. There 
are three bedrooms, a 
den, and a bathroom 
on this floor, the 
last being wain- 
scoted with two by 
four tile to the 
height of five feet 
six inches. The 
floor is laid with 
two-inch Hexagon 
Vitreous floor tile. 
The fixtures are of 
porcelain and the 
plumbing is of nickel- 
plate and exposed. 
The third floor 
contains a servant's 
room, trimmed with 
Georgia pine, 
stained brown, and 
a bathroom, 
adjoining, 
wainscoted to 
the height of 
five feet, and 
painted white. 
The front part 
of the attic is 
unfinished, and 
furnishes am- 
ple storage 
place. ive 
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Fig. 5—The fireplace in the living-room of Mr. Buck’s house. 


basement con- 
tains the heat- 
ing apparatus, 
fuel room and 
laundry. 

The home 
ot john A. 
Rogers, at 
Wilmette, LIil.. 
and illustrated 


RECEPTION 
Foort 
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Fig. 6—The dining-room of Mr. Buck’s house. 


in Figures 10, 11, 
Ds eovel Cirae OTS ie 
combination of 
rough cement stucco 
for the first story, 
and shingles laid 
with double courses 
SO aS tO" FOCm a 
ribbed effect for the 
second and _ third 
stories. The gable 
end, with a chimney 
extending up __ its 
side, is an interest- 
ing feature of the 
exterior. The hall, 
library, and dining- 
room are trimmed 
with cypress, stained 
and finished in a 
soft brown color. 
The hall contains 
an ornamental 

staircase —as- 

cending to the 


Fig. 9—The second floor plan. 


second — story. 
The library is 
trimmed with 
birch, and the 
walls covered 
with a two-tone 
brown wall- 
paper. The 
frie placemats 
built of brick, 
with the hearth 
and facings of 
a similar brick 
and the whole 
finished with a 
mantel of good 
design. The 
dining - room 
has a white 
pine trim 
painted with 
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white enamel. It 
is furnished with a 
buffet built in at 
one end of the 
room, and opposite 
the doorway lead- 


ine eee OMes colane 
library, while at 
one side of the 


room a door opens 
on to the living- 
porch, which is 
placed at the side 
Ofeethes ens e, 
screened in  sum- 
mer, and used for 
dining purposes. 
The butler’s pantry 
and kitchen are 
trimmed with pine 
and are furnished 
with all the best ap- 
pointments. The 
second floor con- 
tains three  bed- 
rooms and a bath- 
room. ‘The bed- 
rooms have white 
painted trim, and 
the walls of each 
room are treated 
in one particular 
color scheme. The 
bathroom has por- 
celain fixtures and 
exposed _nickel- 
plated plumbing. 
The floors through- 
out the first and 
second story are of 
quartered oak. The 
third floor contains 
two bedrooms and 
a bath, while the 
cellar contains the 
heating apparatus, 
fuel rooms, and 
laundry. The cost 
of this house was 
$5,000. 

The fourth house 
illustrated in figures 
TASH TiS) TO, 177 sand 
18 was built for 
Vernon S. Watson, 
ate (OvNe IPayde JUL 
ie iS syeing  olne 
ficult to secure a 
house with attrac- 
tive elevations and 
well arranged plans 
at so low a cost as 
$2,000, but Mr. 
Watson has been 
successful in this di- 
rection and _ has 
produced a unique 
Alien win tae tae Sate 
ing house for a 
comparatively small 
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Fig. 13—Another view 
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of Mr, Rogers's home, 
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outlay of money. 
The house _ has 
many attractive 
features, among the 
important ones is 
the entrance porch 
built at one side of 
the house, and the 
main chimney built 
at the other side 
and outside of the 


main line of the 
building. The ex- 
terior wall is 


covered with wide 
boards; with the 
Joints covered with 
narrow strips to the 


height of the sills 


of the first story 
windows. This is 
Stained a_ soft 
brown color. The 


wall space between 
the window sills of 
the first story, and 
those of the second 
story is covered 
with a narrow clap- 
boarding, stained a 
moss green color. 
The remainder of 
the building is 
covered witha 


cement stucco, 
forming a frieze 
which extends 
around the entire 


building, the whole 
of which is crowned 
with a low sloping 
shingled roof. The 
entrance to the 
house is direct from 
the livin g-porch, 
into a narrow hall, 
separated from the 
living- and dining- 
room by an arch- 
Way supported on 
columns. Opposite 
the entrance door, 
the stairs to the 
second story ascend. 
This staircase is a. 
¢ 0 m bit nia takona 
one from which 
an entrance is made 
from the kitchen to 
the main landing 
as well as from the 
front hall. The 
hall and_ living- 
room have a wall 
covered with green 
burlap. The liv- 
ing-room extending 
across the front of 
the house has an 
open fireplace built 
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end with 
paneled seats at 
either side. Brown 
silk curtains are 
hung at the win- 
dows and the floor 
is covered with a 
moss green velvet 
carpet. The dining- 
room is trimmed 
with white pine 
treated with white 
paint. The walls 
are covered with 
yellow burlap and 
the floor with a 
yellow velvet rug, 
while the windows 
are hung with yel- 
low silk curtains, 
making an harmoni- 
ous and_ effective 
color scheme. The 
kitchen is furnished 
with every modern 
convenience. 


at one 


The second story contains three bedrooms, 
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Fig. 14—The home of Vernon S. Watson. 
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ference in the four 
houses _ illustrated, 
is the contrast of 
taste of four archi- 
tects, designing 
their own homes, 
each executed in a 
different style, and 
each constructed of 
different kinds of 
materials, but as a 
whole, each is a 
happy and _success- 
ful result of an in- 
dividual taste. 

The four exam- 
ples presented here- 
with certainly do 
show a better idea 
of the tendency to- 
ward a better and 
more simple style of 
small house than 
has hitherto been 
found in many of 


the small houses built in this country, and a correct inference 


a sewing-room and a bathroom, the last being treated from this is that the standard of domestic architecture is 


Fig. 15—The first floor plan. 


with white _ en- 
ameled paint, and 
furnished with 
porcelain _ fixtures 
and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. 
The woodwork of 
the second story is 


painted white. 
There is no third 
story or attic to 


this house, but the 
sewing-room on the 
second floor is 
large enough for 
the use of a servant 
when one is _ re- 
quired. The cellar 
contains the heat- 
ing apparatus, fuel 
rooms and laundry. 


The striking dif- 


Fig. 18—Another view of Mr. 


Watson’s home. 
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Fig. 17—-The second floor plan. 


slowly and steadily 
improving. That a 
house may be suc- 
cessful depends on 
many conditions, in- 
cluding among them 
an inspiration on 
chem pantenol the 
architect to design 
a building that will 
be harmonious to 
the site upon which 
it is to be built, and 
at the same time to 
design and plan a 
dwelling provided 
with every conveni- 
ence that will meet 
with all the neces- 
sary requirements 
of those who are to 
live in it. 
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aw HE treatment of the windows of the home 
) is closely allied in importance to the 
decoration of the walls (the latter was 
discussed last month in this department), 
for, together, the wall coverings and the 
window hangings impart, perhaps more 
than any other of the furnishings, that 
livable, homelike atmosphere that makes an_ attractive 
interior. 

With the general advance in good taste that is notice- 
able in our new century, there is less seen than formerly of 
the over-crowding of a room with unnecessary furnishings. 
Still, one sometimes sees a window burdened with one or 
two sets of shades, a lace curtain next to the glass, an inside 
drapery of thin material with an over-curtain of heavier 
texture. 

A window shade is usually considered the indispenable 
beginning for fitting up a window, but even this might be 
exchanged (say in a summer cottage with no adjacent 
houses), for a cretonne hanging put up on loose rings to 
facilitate drawing. In selecting material for a window 
shade it is unwise to use a cheap piece of goods, or to cur- 
tail expense on the fixtures. A plain stuff is better than 
something fancy, and the color should be carefully suited 


Muslin trimmed with insertion 
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Decorations and 
Furnishings for the Home 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


The Window -Curtame 


to both the outside sash and the interior woodwork. With 
dark woodwork in a room, the window shades look best 
made from ecru or buff linen. When there are no outside 
blinds a dark green or dark blue shade is required. Some- 
times a medium tone of dull green may be the choice. Side 
hems are necessary to give body to the edges of the shade, 
although in the cheaper grades they are omitted. A new 
device for fastening the shade cord to the bottom of the 
shade is a great improvement on the old method of tying 
the cord to a screw eye. Windows that are set in low side 
walls may have the cords left off entirely and a crochet ring 
with short loops fastened to the bottom of the shade. 

A consideration of curtains for the bedroom is always 
recurring to the home maker. In many of the dry goods 
stores there are muslin curtains by the pair with ruffled 
sides and bottoms at seemingly phenomenal prices, but a 
better quality of material may be indulged in at the same 
outlay if one is able to contribute the necessary stitching. 
White cheesecloth, unbleached muslin, cotton crepe, Swiss 
muslin or dimity, may be given a distinctive little touch by 
edging the sides and bottoms with a narrow lace. When 
this is done and there is no hem at the bottom there should 
be enough turned down at the top to allow for shrinkage. 

The nainsook insertion that is sold for trimming white 
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An applique trimming 
dresses can also be applied to white muslin curtains, if the 
corners are neatly mitred. Or, a linen lace insertion with 
an edge to match may be the decoration. 

Short curtains to the sill are the most practical for the 
bedroom, looped back or hanging straight as one prefers. 
White cotton loops are sold at ten cents a pair, and these 
are attached to a brass cup hook which is screwed to the 
casement about half-way between side of the lower sash. 

In bedrooms that are poorly supplied with light, the mus- 
lin must be given up for a net or lace. Filet net with its 
square mesh, or bobbinet with the well-known round mesh, 
is the sheerest fabric for meeting this condition, although a 
grenadine or point d’ esprit is also dainty. Nottingham nets 
are inexpensive, and in the small, set patterns look well 
when hung across the glass. The imitation filet net costs 
double but gives a finer appearance. Where the woodwork 
is painted white, the curtain material follows this color, and 
with dark woodwork an ecru tone is given the preference, 
a rule that applies also to the living-rooms. 

If an over curtain is desired for the bedroom there are 
special materials in opaque or semi-opaque effects, cotton 
crepe at thirty-five cents a yard, cretonne from twenty-five 
cents upwards, linen at seventy-five, ninety and a dollar, 
taffeta at the same price as linen and various novelties that 
change from one season to another. The imported sun- 
fast drapery materials are notably desirable for bedroom 
windows and these come in plain colors, stripes and two tones. 

How to trim these materials may be left to the ingenuity 
of the home maker, as there are countless ways and innum. 
erable materials for this purpose. One of the late ideas in 
this line is to buy a flowered stripe in cretonne or linen and 
cut up the strips for bands of trimming. Or, the pattern 
may be cut out and appligued on the material. The illustra- 
tion shows a curtain of this character. The same method 
has also been adopted with net on which the cut-out border 
of cretonne is carefully sewed. 

The variation-in the width of windows, even in one 
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room, often makes it a problem as to the right amount re- 
quired for fullness. ‘Lace or muslin is usually put up with 
two lengths each as wide as the curtain rod. Thicker fab- 
rics exact less fullnéss, but no specific rule can be made, as 
the weights of materials vary. 

Lace curtains for a parlor or formal room look best 
when they are hung to the floor in straight lines without 
looping back. In a city house where the outside aspect is 
to be maintained, a short lace curtain to the sill is hung 
across the glass at every front window. ‘This curtain is 
often hung in one length like a panel, with the bottom and 
both sides trimmed with an edge of lace. 

A lace curtain ornamented with Cluny lace is always in 
good taste, even when the fashion turns from Irish Point 
to Arabe and from Arabe to imitation filet. Lace curtains 
by the pair may always be bought ready for hanging, but 
a more individual choice is often preferred and materials 
and lace are then made up according to an original design. 

The Chantilly net with one-inch square in the pattern 
(see illustration), costs fifty cents a yard, and combined 
with insertion and edge can be had for six dollars a pair, 
including the labor of making up the materials. 

Over curtains of light weight do not require a lining, 
but a thin interlining of canton flannel and a sateen lining 
give more dignity to a long curtain and preserve it from 
the effect of dampness and sun. A plain silk hung at each 
side of a window may be a means for emphasizing the color 
note ina room. For instance, the wall may have a paper in 
which yellow and white and green are combined. ‘The fire- 
place tiling may be of yellow tiles, and the rug may be a 
mixture of colors. Over the thin curtains some yellow 
Japanese silk hung at the sides will give an accent of color. 

Velvet and velour are standard textures for window cur- 5 
tains, costing from a dollar and a half to five dollars a 
yard. Besides the plain colors there are new weavings that- 
give a shaded effect. A gold or silver braid adds very 
much to the charm of a velvet curtain if it is rightly applied. 


Cretonne border applied to linen 
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The Summer Home of is. C. Stanwood, Esq., Kennebunkport, Me. 


By Henry Hawley 


AIIM ONG TIE house built for Mr. Stanwood, presents 

MSS), an excellent example for a summer home, 
in its large open and well ventilated 
rooms and ample piazzas, connected with 
a terrace, thus affording to sunlight an 
entrance into every room. 

The underpinning, and the walls to the 
terrace, and also the chimneys are built of rock-faced local 
stone, laid up in a rough manner. ‘The entire outside of 
the building is covered with shingles, and is left to weather 
finish a soft brown, while the trimmings are painted a dull 
olive green. 

The roof is also covered with shingles and is stained a 
dull green. The entrance is into a central hall, which ex- 
tends through the center of the house. It is trimmed with 
cypress, finished in a flemish brown. A_ high-paneled 
wainscoting finished with a plate-rack, a ceiling heavily 
beamed, and a paneled seat at the side of the entrance 
doorway, over which there is placed a cluster of small 
windows, are the features of the hall. At the left of the 
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First floor 


hall, and recessed, is the staircase built in, and finished to 
correspond with the remainder of the treatment of the 
hall. 

The living-room, which forms the principal characteristic 
of the house, is placed at the right of the entrance, and is 
furnished with two exposures. The wood-work is of 
cypress, finished in a soft brown color. It has a high 
paneled wainscoting, a plate-rack, and a beamed ceiling. 
The large open fireplace is built of rock-faced boulders for 
the facings and red tile for the hearth. 

The mantel is built to the height of the wainscoting and 
is supported on carved corbel brackets. ‘There is an attrac- 
tive over-mantel of Gothic design in panels. To the left 
of the fireplace there is an attractive nook with seats and 
windows. Book-cases are also built in with adjustable 
shelves. 

The den built at the rear of the living-room is treated 
in a green weathered oak. It has a wall covered with bat- 
ten strips, forming panels, the latter being covered with 
crimson burlap. It has also an open fireplace with brick 


Second floor 
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facings, and 
hearth and 
mantel, anda 
paneled seat, 
at the side of 
the fireplace. 

The din- 
ing-room, 
treated with 
white enamel 
paint, is fin- 
ished’ in the 
Colonial 
Sayles Fhe 
walls have a 
panel e€ d 
wainscoting 
to the height 
of seven feet 
and finished 
with a plate- 
rack. Above 
the wainscot- 
ing the walls 
are covered 
with a blue and white wall paper and the ceiling is beamed. 
There is a china closet built in, with a cupboard beneath 
the counter shelf, and shelves above, enclosed with glass 
doors of latticed design. The open fireplace has a red 
brick facing and hearth, and a quaint mantel of Colonial 
style. 

The butler’s pantry is fitted with all the best conveni- 


2 The hall 
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ences, and it 
has sink, 
drawers, 
dresser and 
cupboards. 
The kitch- 
en, laundry 
and its de- 
pendencies 
are fitted with 
the best mod- 
ern improve- 


ments,  in- 
Curd 1 on 2 
range, sink, 


pot-closet, 
store- pantry, 
lobby large 
enough to 
admit an 
ice-box, 


and wood 
AntiG Coal 
shed com- 
plete. 


The second story is treated in white. There are four 
large bedrooms, and also two bathrooms handsomely fitted 
with porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel-plated plumbing, 
dressing-room, linen closet and three servants’ bedrooms 
and bath, which are placed over the kitchen extension. 

Messrs. Chapman and Fraser, of Boston, Mass., were 
the architects of this interesting house. 


The living-room 
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Fig. lA roared: lee table. 


Cae deal of attention has been paid of 
late years to the making of furniture to 
meet the constantly increasing demands 
for articles that combine artistic qualities 
with those of general excellence. Aston- 
ishingly good reproductions of old models 
are being turned out every day by the 

large factories, while many small workshops carried on 

by individuals and small communities of workmen are pro- 
ducing good furniture without the aid of machinery. 

The specimens shown here are examples of work made 
by hand by a small body of artisans, who are guided by 
two principles: ‘““To make things that will serve their pur- 
pose and stand the wear and tear of time and usage’’; and 
“to make these things as good to look at as possible.” 
First of all, therefore, good material is chosen, and in re- 
gard to wood one of the workers says: 

“In the furniture of our forefathers, which was good 
enough to last, the wood was picked not for its ease in 
working, but for toughness first and then for beauty of 
grain. In contrast with this, the commercial furniture 
maker, not builder of to-day, must select the easily worked 
straight-grained uninteresting wood for his machines, with- 
out which he is lost, and he must veneer it to get beauty 
of grain. He takes no account of the accidental beauty 
spot, or curl, or knot, which the true artsman so fondly 
handles and subdues to his purpose.” 

Wisely enough, these furniture builders have gone back 


Furniture for the Home 


By Esther Singleton. 


Author of ‘French and English Furniture,” 
“Dutch and Flemish Furniture” 


and 
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to ancient forms for their models; and, having selected 
good, strong designs, construct them on solid principles. 
The table in our illustration, Fig. 10, is mortised, tenoned, 
pegged and glued and the two ends joined together by 
loose wedge joints, as a glance will show. ‘The chairs are 
also solidly built, and are properly pegged and joined to- 
gether. 

Fig. 1 represents an eight-legged table of the variety 
popularly known to-day as the “‘thousand-legged table.” In 
old inventories it is referred to as ‘‘oval table,” or “‘fold- 
ing table,” or “table that folds up.” It has four stationary 
legs joined by stretchers and four movable legs that when 
pulled forward form a support to the drop leaf. As a 
rule, this table was made in oak and was small in size. ‘The 
style remained long in fashion. 

A superb example of mahogany which belonged to Sir 
William Johnson and which was confiscated in 1776, 1s 
now in the Albany Institute and Historical and Art Society. 
This beautiful table is six feet six inches long, and the frame 
that moves to support the leaf consists of three legs, mak- 
ing ten legs in all. 

Figs. 5, 7, 9 and 10 are suggested by models of an 
earlier period. 

Fig. 5 is a Gothic table, the end supports of which are 
carved and pierced with Gothic tracery. This is a large 
strong table suitable for a library or a side table in a din- 
ing-room. A wine-cooler, a vase of flowers, or a hand- 
some piece of porcelain could be placed on the bettom shelf. 


Fig. 2—-Two chairs of good style, except that the spade foot does not 
belong to this period. 


a 


Fig. 3—Two chairs after a style that was popular 
in the Seventeenth Century. 
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Fig. 4—-A settee with a banister back and leather seat. 


Fig. 9 is a Gothic table, the end supports of which are 
carved, but not pierced. 

Figs. 7 and 10 are Gothic chairs and tables. The sup- 
ports in the table in No. 5 are carved and pierced, but 
are not alike. The chairs are somewhat reminiscent of 


Fig. 6—-A_ low-back leather 
chair of Flemish model known 
as a Cromwellian chair. 


German furniture and would look well in a simple hall, 
especially the one in Fig. 7. 
Fig. 4 is a settee, with banister back and leather seat, 
which would be suitable in a hall placed near the fireplace. 
Fig. 6 is a low-back leather chair after the old Flemish 
model familiar in Jacobean days in England as the ‘“‘Crom- 


Fig. 9—A Gothic table, the ends of which are carved 
but not pierced.’ 
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Fig. 7—A Gothic chair and table. 
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Fig. 5—A Gothic table with the ends carved and pierced 
with Gothic tracery. 


wellian chair.” It has turned side supports at the back 
and turned front legs, and the leather seat is fastened with 
large-headed nails. It would be more harmonious if the 


back legs were turned like the front ones, to continue the 
However, it is an admirable 


spiral of the back supports. 


Fig. 8—A low-back leather chair 
more harmonious than Fig. 6, the 
front and back legs are alike. 


The supports to the 
table are carved but not pierced. 


library or dining-room chair. 

Fig. 8 is more harmonious, because the back legs are contin- 
uations of the side supports. If upholstered in scarlet leather 
with brass, silver or black enamel nails, in bright yellow leather 
with silver nails, or in light blue or dark green leather, it 
would make a very practical dining-room or library chair. 


Fig. 10—The support of the Gothic table and the back of the 


chair is carved and pierced. 
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The Closed Car 


Its) Various Types and Their Utility 


OR this season of the year some form of 
closed automobile is preferable on the 


) 
‘4 country place, while for town use it is well 
eS mule } nigh universally employed. 
' | . . 
Ia itl N There are many different kinds of 
NR) eee closed cars in use, from the curtain- 
eat SO 


covered taxicab with collapsible top, to 
the large, elaborately fitted limousine with every modern 
convenience. Midway between the two is the inside-oper- 
ated coupé for the automobilist who does his own driving. 

For people who already own a good touring car, the 
easiest way of procuring a closed car for winter use is to 
purchase an extra body of the type desired and to have 
this mounted upon the chassis. During the months the new 
body is in use, the touring body can be renovated and made 
as good as new for use again in the spring. 

The purchaser of a new 
machine will do well to 
look over the field thor- 
oughly before deciding 
upon any particular make 
or type. For city work 
and the suburban town 
where the roads are good, 
the electric is the vehicle 
par excellence. Inside-oper- 
ated electric coupes are now 
built with a guaranteed 
milage per charge of 100, 
and a carry capacity of 
three to four persons. The 
storage batteries of these 
machines will run them 
8,000 to 9,000 miles with- 
out renewing, which means 
that a year’s use of a new 
car can be had with prac- 
tically no expense save the 
cost of current, as the tire 
maintenance of an electric 
automobile is very slight. 

This type of vehicle is 
also made in the limousine 
and landaulette forms with 
all the mechanical im- 
provements found on gas- 
oline cars, such as_ bevel 
gear drive and the like. 
Electric li gh t's, heaters, 
signalling apparatus and 


An interior of a high-class limousine car. 


all the multitudinous devices of more or less utility which 
are operated by the “invisible fluid” are either regularly 
fitted or can be easily installed at the desire of the 
purchaser. 

If a gasoline car is chosen, electric lights can nevertheless 
be fitted, the current in this case being supplied by the 
ignition batteries which are kept charged by a special dyn- 
amo driven continuously from the clutch shaft back of the 
engine. Combination oil and electric lights can be used on 
the dashboard, the former being of use in case the current 
gives out. With this type of car a hot water radiator con- 
nected with the water jacket of the engine may be fitted, 
or a smaller heater supplied from the exhaust gas may be 
used. Various fittings, such as a mirror, card case, vase 
for flowers, etc., are found on all well appointed limousine 
cars. A speaking tube leading from the inside to a point 
beside the chauffeur’s head, 
is indispensable. An elec- 
tric speedometer within 
the car can be installed 
without any difficulty, and 
in connection with this an 
electric-light signalling de- 
vice for silently indicating 
to the chauffeur whether 
to go fast or slow, which 
way to turn, etc., will be 
found a great convenience. 
Now that attention is be- 
ing given to the question 
of smoke emission by auto- 
mobiles in the larger cities 
of the country, a smoke 
indicator is needed to ap- 
praise the occupants of the 
car whether or not the 
engine is emitting smoke on 
account of excess of oil or 
for any other reason. 
Doubtless in the near 
future some such indicator 
will be brought out, for its 
necessity will soon be as 
great as the recent need 
of an accurate speedome- 
ter with which to combat 
the policeman’s testimony 
when one is arrested for 
speeding. Apropos’ of 
speedometers, besides the 
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new electric one 
mentioned above 
(which is run from 
a tiny magneto 
placed beside the 
front wheel, thus 
doing away with 
the bothersome 
flexible shaft and 
replacing it with 
two small wires), 
there is now a new 
apparatus of this 
kind operated by 
air from a_ small 
blower _ likewise 
placed beside a 
front wheel and 
connected by small 
rubber tubes with 
the indicating in- 
strument of which 
two can be used if desired, one in front and one in the rear 
of the car. 

A popular car with some owners is an inside-operated 
gasoline coupé. Some of these are designed with special 
bodies while others have a top that fits upon an open run- 
about and converts it into a closed car. Whichever form of 
body is used, a convenient device that should be fitted to 
such a machine, is some form of self starter. A good ap- 
paratus of this kind—there are several on the market— 
will make it unnecessary for the owner who is his own 
chautteur, ever to crank his machine when in ordinary use. 

In purchasing a closed car the automobilist will do well 
to consider its adaptability for touring use in the summer 
season. The limousine is apt to be uncomfortably warm in 
mid-summer and besides this, it is not well adapted to tour- 
ing. Probably the finest combination closed car for win- 
ter use in town and open or closed machine for touring in 
summer is a new 7-passenger landau recently brought out 
by a well-known Buttalo company. The motive power is a 
6-cylinder engine of 66 h. p. This car was especially de- 
signed to meet all 
the exigencies of 
touring in sparsely 
settled districts 
where good hotel 
accommodations 
are few and far be- 
puree. “One “ot 
them was tried last 
season abroad, and 
the new model con- 
tains many refine- 
ments and improve- 
ments suggested by 
actual use. By fit- 
ting a special Vic- 
toria top with a 
folding glass front 
over the chauffeur’s 
seat in place of the 


usual fixed deck 
and glass _ front, 
when the top is 


folded down the 
car is entirely open, 
the only  obstruc- 
tion to the passen- 
gers’ view being 
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An up-to-date limousine. 


An inside-operated electric coupe. 
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the frames of 
the windows. 
Spacious tool boxes 
extending the en- 
tire length of the 
running boards on 
each side have 


been fitted. The 
use of these boxes 
for tools, parts, 
inner tubes,  etc., 
leaves free _ the 
space under the 
rear seat, which 


has been fitted with 
a sliding drawer for 
a luncheon kit. A 
folding step on 
each «side +is = let 
down automatically 
when the corre- 
sponding door is 
opened. A folding wash basin is located in the back of the 
front seat, water for which is supplied from a pressure 
tank beneath the car. This wash basin cabinet also con- 
tains towels, combs and brushes, etc. Other toilet articles 
that might be of use are also provided. A liberal provi- 
sion has been made for trunks, of which two can be carried 
on the roof, and three more in a boot back of the body. 
The chauffeur’s trunk fits in a compartment that is ordin- 
arily used for supplies. A gas tank for acetylene is fitted 
beneath the rear of the frame. The upholstering of this 
machine is of tooled Cordovan leather, which experience 
has shown improves, if anything, with use. 

Furthermore, this material does not absorb dust as does 
whipcord or other cloth covering. An easy way of clean- 
ing the interior of any closed car is to make use of a port- 
able vacuum cleaner. One of these machines is part of 
the equipment of all up-to-date households, and it is an 
easy matter to make use of it in the garage as well. 

Part of the equipment of every closed car, whether it is 
used for touring or simply for city work, should be some 

form of demount- 
able rim. An extra 
tire, fully inflated, 
should be always on 
“hand, ready for any 


emergency. When 
tire trouble comes, 
as it is always 


bound to do sooner 
or later—and often 
at the most inop- 
portune time — it 
need not occasion a 
two or three min- 
utes at the outside, 
and the owner will 
feel well repaid for 
the extra investment 
which the special 
rims may represent. 

This is a very 
important feature 
and is one that 
. should receive 
> every possible con- 
sideration by all 
who use the auto- 
mobile. 
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Fig. 1—This stucco house contains ten rooms and two baths. 
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Fig. 3—The exterior walls are built of frame covered with cement. Fig. 6—A stucco house of square lines and of good design. 
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Fig. 10—Another view of Fig. | showing the overhang of the second story. 


Fig. 8—A house of a pleasing combination of stucco and shingles. Fig. 11—A concrete house carried out in the mission style. 


: Fig. 9—A stucco house planned for a suburban lot. Same as Fig. 6. Fig. !2—Ancther view of the house in Fig. 3, showing sleeping porches. <= 
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Fig. 10—Another view of Fig. | showing the overhang of the second story. 


Fig. 8—A house of a pleasing combination of stucco and shingles. 


Fig. 3—The exterior walls are built of frame covered with cement. 


Fig. 6—A stucco house of square lines and of good design. Fig. 9—A stucco house planned for a suburban lot. Same as Fig. 6. 


An Interesting Group of Stucco Houses Costing from Two Thousand Dollars Upwards 
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A beautiful example of ancient tapestry, depicting Jephtha’s daughter. 
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The Gobelin Tapestry Works 


By Frank Brown 


Gx) APESTRY weaving has been an active in- 
‘ dustry in the region of Paris from very 
early times. Francis I. established the 
first royal tapestry establishment at the 
Chateau of Fontainebleau, in 1530; his 
predecessors had obtained their tapestries 
from private works. ‘This factory turned 
out some remarkable work, but lasted for only thirty years. 
In 1550 Henri Il. founded the Trinité factory at Paris, 
and this continued to flourish down to 1635. Henri IV. 
decided to found an important tapestry establishment in 
the city and it was begun at the Louvre palace. After- 
ward we find it transferred to its present situation, where 
Jehan Gobelin had already founded a dye works in the 
middle of the fifteenth century upon the small stream of 
the Bievre, the waters of which were supposed to have a 
special value for dyeing, although this has been since dis- 
proved, and the fame of the Gobelin dyes was due only to 
the skill of the workmen. But no weaving was done here 
until Henri IV. transferred the royal weaving factories to 
this locality, and placed the whole under the direction of 
Marc de Comans and De la Planche, when it was first 
known as the Gobelin tapestry works. It was during the 
reign of Louis XIV. that the establishment enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity. At this time it was much enlarged and 
was placed under the direction of the painter Lebrun; his 
cartoons were largely followed in making the great pieces 
of tapestry which have since become famous. Without at- 
tempting to follow the further history of the establishment, 
which covers such a long period, we will give a short ac- 
count of the various parts of it, and point out some of the 


main processes which are used. ‘The warp or foundation 
of the Gobelin tapestry is formed of a series of stout 
woolen threads which are stretched upon the loom, and 
are well fixed in place. The weaver then applies the woof, 
which consists of colored threads forming the pattern. 
Two kinds of tapestry were formerly made. In the haute 
lisse tapestry the warp was stretched vertically upon the 
loom, while in the basse lisse it was placed horizontally. 
At present only the haute lisse is made at the Gobelin 
works. Some of the looms for this kind of tapestry date 
from the time of Louis XIV., but have been somewhat im- 
proved in more recent times. As will be observed in the 
accompanying engravings, this type of loom consists of two 
horizontal cylinders placed about ten feet apart and held 
in two uprights forming a frame. The cylinders are 
mounted at the ends in trunnions which work in wooden 
sockets so that the cylinders can turn freely. The bearing 
slides up and down in a groove in, the frame, and the roller 
is turned about by means of a lever. As to length, the 
looms vary from twelve to twenty-three feet according to 
the size of the tapestry which is to be woven. Sometimes 
several pieces of narrow tapestry can be woven upon a 
single loom of the larger type. 

When mounting the work upon the loom, the weaver 
first sets up the warp of vertical threads, and each thread 
is given an extra length of about five feet in excess of the 
desired length of the tapestry. The threads are stretched 
on the rollers, putting the extra length on the upper roller. 
The threads of the warp are equally spaced, the standard 
spacing allowing about twenty-five threads to the inch. 
The tension upon each of the threads is about seven pounds, 
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which holds them well in place. When the warp has been 
laid out, the weaver passes a one-inch glass tube between 
the threads so as to separate the uneven-numbered threads 
on the outside and the even threads on the inside. ‘The 
rod is placed about two feet above the working point. To 
carry out the weaving process, the weaver takes his place 
at the back of the loom, with the original design in colors 
placed behind him. He repeats the design by making a 
tracing in ink upon the threads of the warp, but this is only 
to give him the principal points of the design, and the 
weaver must be a veritable artist in order to copy faithfully 
the painted cartoon upon the canvas. He is provided with 
a great number of spools or shuttles, each containing a dif- 
ferent colored thread. As the work progresses, the finished 
part of the tapestry is rolled upon the lower cylinder. 
In the pierc- 
ing room 
where the 
weaves are 
prepared for 
finishing or 
repair, one 


The piercing room where 
the weaves are finished 
or repaired. 


of our engravings 
shows two weav- 
ers working side 
by side upon 
the same _ loom 
upon different 
pieces of tapestry. 
In weaving the 
larger pieces the 
worker is almost 
entirely concealed 
from view. 

In all the tapestry of the ancient period the warp con- 
sists of woolen threads, and this seems to be the best, for 
other kinds of thread have been tried without much sue- 
cess. Cotton thread was substituted in 1850 for the wool, 
as it was claimed to be cheaper and less liable to attack by 
insects, but in 1890 the use of wool was resumed, as the 
advantages claimed for cotton were not substantiated in 
practice, and the economy was very small. Silk has also 
been used, but without any advantage. 

The dyeing of the threads is one of the most important 
operations, and this has always been carried out under the 
direction of a chief dyer who stood at the head of his pro- 
fession. As told above, the water of the Bievre was said 
to have a special efficacy in dyeing, but chemical analysis 
showed this to be a fallacy, and as far back as the last cen- 
tury the Seine water was used, as the water of the Biévre 
became fouled by the different factories along its course. In 
1665 one of the famous master-dyers was Van Kerchoven, 
and the secrets of the trade were handed down in this 
family from father to son for nearly a century. After that 
came other dyers, who were not as successful. The fam- 
ous chemist Chevreul took charge of the dyeing factory in 
1824, and was the first to establish a standard system of 
color-shades. This he carried out by making a disk or 
circle containing seventy-two principal colors in a series. 
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Weaving three pieces of tapestry on the same loom. 


of the factory. 
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Then he added one-tenth of black, so as to darken each of 
the colors, and placed the latter shades in a second circle. 
Adding two-tenths of black gave a third circle, and so on 
down to nine-tenths of black. He thus had 720 color ele- 
ments. ‘hen each element was divided into twenty tones 
ranging from light to dark, giving in all 14,400 color divi- 
sions. Adding to these twenty tones for the gray, he had a 
total of 14,420 shades. he dyeing establishment was re- 
organized in 1890, and the formule and processes for the 
ditferent colors were kept recorded in a special register, 
along with samples of the wool or silk. In former times 
the silk which came from the Lyons tactories was dyed in 
those establishments, but later on it was dyed in the silk as 
well as the wool at the Gobelin works. In the register are 
kept an account of the laboratory experiments and of all 
the manipulations. In the storehouses are kept a 
large number of spools of dyed threads, and three divi- 
sions are used for the storehouses, the detail supply, 
the general stock, and the old or disused stock. When 
the design of the tapestry has been chosen, the choice 
of the colored threads is commenced in the detail room, and 
here are arranged a series of spools which has been already 
used for other tapestries and 

holds part of their thread. 

i In this stock are kept some 

i) | 34,500 spools of colored 

A wools and 5,600 of silks, 

: but some of these are dupli- 
cates. If the desired color is 
not found among the spools, 
the second stock is resorted 
to. In it the colors are kept 


| 
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The dye vats where the wool or silk is colored. 


in the dark and are classed according to Chevreul’s system. 
The stock contains about 11,000 shades of wool and 7,500 
of silk which come directly from the dye shop, and in this 
case there are no duplicates. Should this desired color not 
be found in any of the stocks, the color is dyed upon the 
wool according to a given sample, and an excess of the 
thread is provided, so as to leave a part for the store- 
house. One of the illustrations herewith shows the rentrai- 
ture or piercing-room, which is one of the important parts 
Here are filled up the gaps which are left 
in a new piece when several weavers work upon it at the 
same time, or else the borders, which have been woven sep- 
arately, are added to a tapestry. Repairs to old pieces of 
tapestry are numerous, seeing that many of them date from 
an ancient period and have suttered more or less damage. 
All this work requires great skill. To repair an old piece, 
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Haute Lisse weaving; the workmen stand behind the loom. 


a new part of the warp has to be formed, then the woof 
is put in with the needle. Where the gap is too large, an 
extra piece is woven on the loom, and is then joined on in 
the piecing room. In this part of the shop are kept the 
stored pieces of tapestry, old pieces are cleaned and _ re- 
newed, etc. 

The Savonnerie velvet carpets are also woven at the 
Gobeiin works. It was as early as 1626 that the Savon- 
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A loom for Savonnerie velvet carpet. 


nerie establishment, then a separate factory, was founded 
during the reign of Marie de Medicis, under Simon 
Lourdet. Since 1826 these famous carpets have been pro- 
duced at the Gobelin works. But they are now exclusively 
used for wall hangings. One of the engravings shows the 
method of weaving, which differs much from the tapestry 
process. Here the workman is placed in front of the loom 
and has the colored design suspended above him. 


of House Plants 


How They May Be Prevented 


Pee ae eal TH proper care it is possible to employ the 
“NAcc gS same plants for the adornment of the gar- 
s\ \e/ fi ‘} den and veranda in summer and the house 

in winter, but species that flower profusely 
in summer require rest in winter, and, 
consequently, are not desirable house 
plants. All plants, indeed, have alternat- 
‘ing annual periods of activity and rest. This alternation 
is most conspicuous in bulbous and tuberous plants, and it is 
also sufficiently obvious in woody plants which shed their 
leaves in winter. ‘To this class belong most of our com- 
mon trees and shrubs and also numerous ornamental species 
—fuchsias, hortensias, roses, pomegranates, etc.—which in 
winter are destitute of all beauty and, if they require protec- 
tion, are usually stored in the cellar. 

But many evergreen foliage plants are also quite in- 
active or dormant in winter. Among these are palms, 
India-rubber plants, azaleas, camellias, and the very pretty 
coffee plant, all of which are very desirable as house plants 
because they retain the beauty of their toliage through the 
winter and require comparatively little light and care. Yet 
unfavorable conditions will cause the tips of palm fronds 
to wither and dry up, and the leaves of India-rubber plants, 
azaleas, and other species to lose their pert stiffness, and 
droop, turn yellow, and finally drop off. 


Foliage plants are usually kept far too warm. Even 
tropical plants are more apt to suffer from too much heat 
than from too little. Plants should never be placed near 
stoves or artificial lights, the direct radiations from which 
are always injurious if long continued. The amateur natur- 
ally thinks of the florist’s greenhouse and endeavors to ap- 
proximate to its temperature, as he conceives it, but the 
greenhouse is by no means so hot as it seems to a casual 
visitor. It is the humidity of the greenhouse that makes 
it appear so hot, and humidity is precisely what is lacking 
in the dwelling, especially if it is heated by steam or hot air. 

Errors in the location and treatment of house plants are 
revealed by certain symptoms. ‘The drying and hardening | 
of the tips of leaves indicate insufhcient moisture in the 
air, the drooping and yellowing of the foliage of plants 
with large leaves show that the temperature is too high. 
Another infallible symptom of excessive heat and dryness 
is the appearance of various small insects. 

All house plants should be packed very carefully in non- 
conducting material for transportation in cold weather, 
especially if they are taken from a hot room or forcing 
house without being hardened by remaining awhile in cooler 
air. Recent experiments have proved that tender plants 
may be killed by a few seconds’ exposure to the open air in 
cold weather. 
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SO HOUSE is so difficult to furnish as a flat, 
the reason being that the stairway of a 
house makes a natural division of floors, 
separating the various departments; while, 
unless a flat is duplex or constructed on 
the principles of a house, everything is on 
a level and therefore in evidence. It is 
this aa 8 in eerence which makes the difficulties, and forces 


upon the furnisher 
two problems of 
primary import- 
ance. ‘The first of 
these relates to col- 
ors, and the blend- 
ing of those that 
run from one room 
to another; the sec- 
ond is such a scru- 
pulous arrangement 
of details that the 
purpose of each 


separate room is 
kept intact, no ap- 
pointments belong- 


ing to a_ sleeping- 
room, for instance, 
being permitted to 


appear in a parlor. ~ 


As the doors of 
bedrooms are sup- 
posed to be closed, 
the color of their 
walls needs bear no 
relation to that of a 
living-room. At the 
same time, the 
shock experienced 
by coming from a 
hall done in a flam- 
ing red, to a bed- 
room done in yel- 
low or pink, must 
necessarily be 
avoided. The best 
results are only ob- 
tained when all the 
tones _ throughout 
the flat are kept in 
harmony. 


Fig. 


Happily the cry against woolen hangings in a 
sleeping-room has been almost everywhere heeded. 


Furnishing the Apartment 


By Lillian Hamilton French. 


BN 


[We hie 


Bedroom 


satins at the windows. 
is everywhere visible. 


1—A dressing-table with shelves underneath for boots and enclosed with a 
valance to match the curtains hung at the windows and the bedspread. 


into well-proportioned panels. 


In the 


newest and best examples one never sees to-day anything 
but cotton and linen stuffs, unless of course, the apartment 
is constructed along sumptuous lines permitting taffetas and 
One other great improvement, too, 
The apologetic air of the ordinary 
flat-dweller has given way to a frank acknowledgment of 
conditions, a putting aside of difficulties and a going hon- 
estly to work to make each rcom all that it should be, or 


would have been in 
a house. Gloom 
especially in bed- 
rooms is avoided, 
the ponderous is 
shunned, and every 
respect is paid to 
the niceties. 
Perhaps the best 
way of illustrating 
these remarks may 
be found in a de- 
tailed description of 
SOMMuc = newas-and 
lovely — bedrooms. 
Bhus-* there: is’ a 
small one, not more 
than ten feet by 
twelve, having but 
one window and 
door. Any wall 
covering showing 
large figures would 
necessarily have 
been too obtrusive. 
Moreover, as_ the 
room opens onto 
the street, the ques- 
tion of disfiguring 
dust had to be con- 
sidered. So this one 
used by the master, 
is treated in this 
way. The walls, 
ceilings and wood- 
work are painted 
white. To relieve 
the possible bare- 
ness, the wall sur- 
faces are divided 


This was done by using or- 
dinary picture molding, costing six cents a foot, tacking it 
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on the walls and 
painting it white. 
The transformation 
was delightful. Not 
only was a sense of 
space immediately 
given by the white 
to a room other- 
wise seemingly 
cramped, but: a 
charming feeling of 
freshness and pur- 
ity was added. ‘The 
pane ling) too, 
stamped the room 
at once as out of the 
ordinary, giving it 
the authority of a 
well thought out de- 
sign. Yet all this 
was done by the ex- 
ercise only of taste 
and discretion, and 
without the outlay 
of too many dol- 
lars. 

The furnishing of 
the room carries out 


in every detail the same sense of the well-thought-out and 


painted a French gray. 


delightful. The bed is of gray enamelled iron. 


trimmings repeat 
the curtains. Thus 
the spread, valance 
and window hang- 
ings are’ all of, a 
thick white spotted 
dimity, very wide 
and costing ninety 
cents a yard. This 
is trimmed with a 
band of figured 
chintz put on an 
inch or two from 
the=medisie...-. Phe 
chintz, by the way, 
shows a striped de- 
sign, and if this 
fashion of  trim- 
ming is to be adopt- 
ed, care must be 
taken to buy a ma- 
terial that can . be 
divided in stripes, 
as an ordinary 
flowered or figured 
material, when cut 
as a trimming, 
would produce a 
sense of confusion. 
The curtains are 
looped back by 
wide bands of white 
dimity, an arrange- 
ment that gains its 
note of distinction 
from an enormous 
disc of the chintz 
sewed on the front 
of the band. This 
disc is made by tak- 


harmonizes with the 
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Fig. 2—The white plastered walls of this room are paneled with a small molding and 


The bed covering and curtains to the window 
are of the same material. 
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ing a strip of the 
required length and 
sewing it together 
at the ends. The in- 
side edge of the 
strip is then gath- 
ered and_ pulled 
tight into a center, 
which leaves the 
outer edge free to 
flare. The center is 
finished with a 
large button  coy- 
ered with the 
chintz. Against the 
window panes, thin 
white muslin cur- 
tains are hung 
Outside on the sill, 
a window box is 
filled with growing 
plants. A gray- 
white dressing ta- 
ble, a night table 
and chair of French 
design, complete the 
furniture of the 
room. On the night 


table stands the electric lamp for reading, covered by a 


The bed soft shade. The pictures are all old French prints, so pre- 


— 


Fig. 3—The bedspread is of gray dimity trimmed with a flowered chintz» which 


gray striped wall-paper on the walls and the 


curtains hung at the windows. 


serving the general 
harmonies, and it is 
the negligence of 
just such minor de- 
tails which destroys 
sO many interiors. 
In the bedroom 
of the mistress be- 
longing to this same 
apartment, the win- 
dow hangings and 
the bed arrange- 
ments of the mas- 
ter’s room are re- 
peated, but the ef- 
fect gains variety 
not only by the 
larger size of the 
room, but by the 
color of the walls, 
which in this in- 
stance are covered 
by a cool  gray- 
white striped paper. 
That which makes 
the room altogether 
feminine is the 
dressing-table, an 
article of furniture 
charming in itself. 
We see too few 
dressing-tables in 
this country. The 
ugly and necessary 
bureau has unhap- 
pily taken its place. 
This one is not only 
exquisite in_ itself, 
but has conveniences 
which most tables 
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Fig. 4—A convenient way by which a lavatory is enclosed in a room 
and the panelled seat in front of the window provides 
a place for boot shelves. 


lack. It is of a French design and painted gray-white like 
the master’s furniture, and trimmed to match the curtains. 
The shelf below, concealed by the flounce which also pro- 
tects it from the dust, is large enough to hold a dozen pairs 
of shoes. Above the shelf are two drawers for use for 
hair pins and handkerchiefs. Now the flounce, though 
seemingly made to run around the table, is really divided 
in front and on the sides, into three parts, the openings be- 
ing concealed by the fullness. Two of these parts are 
tacked separately on to the drawers, either one of which 
can therefore be easily opened without disturbing the other. 
The top of the table is covered with the white dimity and 
has a very narrow strip of the chintz running around the 
edge, giving not only a finish to the whole, but relieving the 
sense of bareness. Over this in obedience to an ever-grow- 
ing fashion, there is a large piece of thick plate glass fitting 
perfectly. This protects the top from dust. These glass covers 
can be obtained from shops devoted to surgical supplies. 

Over the table, in obedience also to the best prevailing 
fashion of the day, an electric light is suspended—an or- 
dinary bulb like those seen everywhere hanging from the 
ceiling by a wire. That which lends it distinction is a 
charming shade, soft-toned, edged with a fringe and 
trimmed with a garland of tiny pink rosebuds. As a study 
of the accompanying illustrations will show, nothing is per- 
mitted about the room which is ugly. Thus there are 
none of those embroidered horrors destined for loose hair, 
no fluggy pin cushions are visible, and the whisk broom is 
not considered sufficiently beautiful to be hung in a con- 
spicuous place, even when it is encased in a silver or em- 
broidered token. 

A bedroom of more modest proportions in another flat 
has on the walls and at the windows a cretonne of stripes 
in soft green tones relieved by a line of roses. This costs 
but nineteen cents a yard. As new designs appear every 
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year, its exact duplicate may not exist, but in any large es- 
tablishment one may find a great variety for the same 
price. ‘The expense lies in putting it up, since two wooden 
strips are required, one at the base board, the other under 
the ceiling. The gimp which finishes the edge is inexpen- 
sive. This covering can be kept clean by frequent brush- 
ings, and where there are no children and a room is easily 
aired, it is to be more highly recommended than a paper 
and stuff which, though sold as matching, represent dif- 
ferences of shades always apparent to the sensitive eye. 

In choosing any wall covering, samples should first be 
tried, a yard or two obtained to be lived with for a day 
or two before the purchase is made. ‘The lights of a room 
may throw out of key that which looked well in a shop, de- 
signs may over-accentuate themselves and a color may be- 
come offensive. 

In the bedroom just mentioned special attention is drawn 
to the valance, often a most expensive article when made, 
and always difficult to wash. This one is made after a new 
and original design. An ordinary dimity spread costing 
$1.38 for single beds and $1.88 for double beds, is used 
and trimmed with a crocheted lace bought on the street any- 
where from 25 to 75 cents a yard. This cover is basted on 
to the top of the box spring, and always remains stationary 
when the upper mattress is turned, the only fitting required 
being about the legs of the bed where a triangular piece 
must be cut out. It relieves the bed of the look of a hos- 
pital ward, as a bed without a valance is apt to look, be- 
sides making the bed itself pretty when the coverlid is re- 
moved, and one is forced to spend a day on one’s pillows. 
The coverlid of course must be of dimity like the valance. 
Thus the two bedspreads, one smaller than the other, may 
be had for $3.26, which is much less than the cost of mak- 
ing the ordinary valance with its necessary gathers and 
strings and buttonholes and wooden sticks. ‘The crinklet 
dimity is cheapest and very pretty, costing 95 cents or 
$1.25, according to the size. 


Fig. 5—The walls and curtains of this bedroom are of cretonne with 
stripes in soft green tones relieved by a line of roses. 
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clock, a family heirloom, that was in such 
a dilapidated condition that it was useless 
to think of repairing the original case. 
However, the works were good and fit 
for service. It was not a typical grand- 
father clock, but a square, key-wind, 
weight-driven clock very similar to the kind now known to 
the=trade- as*anv@. G. clock: “To ‘set off. the timepiece to 
good advantage it was made part of a narrow book case, 
thus producing the effect of a tall grandfather clock, while 
accomplishing an economy of space in the tiny den it was 
to furnish. 

How the clock was changed from a key to a chain-wind 
does not concern us, because any one desiring to copy the 
design here shown probably would not have to contend 
with precisely the same conditions. Chain-wind movements 
can be bought for a reasonable sum though key-wind move- 
ments are less expensive. 
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Principal dimensions of the case 


The combined clock and book case is severely plain, and 
made of solid oak, according to the dimensions shown in 
the accompanying drawings. The frame is fastened to- 
gether with dowel pins dipped in glue and then driven into 
holes drilled through the posts into the shelf supports and 
other crosspieces. The ends of the dowels are con- 


cealed by broad headed hand-wrought nails. ‘To further 


[ 


A clock and bookcase combined 


strengthen the frame it is braced at the top and bottom 
with angle braces as shown in the sectional view B. B. This 
view represents the frames in place with the top shelf re- 
moved. The book shelves are plain boards provided with 
cleats on the under side to prevent them from slipping out 
of place. To keep the books from toppling over at the 
ends of the shelves, sheet metal book supports are used, but 
it might be preferred to use additional side bars or to stretch 
leather thongs across the end of each shelf. 

Constructional details of the clock case are shown in 
the sectional view A A. The clock face is set back from 
the panels which flank it. The uprights are held in place by 
means of angle braces and are grooved to receive the panel 
boards and dial board. A door at each side of the case 
furnishes access to the works. ‘The hinges used are of the 
common steel pattern oxidized to match the wrought iron 
nails by heating them to incandescence in the kitchen range. 
A hand-wrought nail driven through the door against an 
iron surface so that its point is blunted and turned over 
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Sectional views and detail of knob 


makes a good door knob. To keep the dust out a sheet 
of cardboard is tacked over the back of the case. . 

A slot is cut in the bottom board of the case for the 
pendulum and four holes for the chains. To preserve the 
rough simplicity of the design the hour numbers were 
burned into the dial face and then filled with red paint. A 
rich brown stain completed the piece. 
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The Residence of Stephen L. Bartlett, Esq., 


Chestnut Hill, 


By Paul 


GAIMAGY 


pleted at Chestnut Hill, Mass., for Ste- 
phen L. Bartlett, Esq. It stands upon a 
knoll well back from the roadway, with a 
winding driveway leading up to the porte- 
cochere built at the side of the house, 
while a circular walk coming in at the op- 
posite side of the estate leads to the front door placed in 
the center of the building. The main living-porch is built 
at the rear of the house, and as the descent at the rear of 
the property is quite sudden, it permits of a widespread 
vista of the valley below and the entire surrounding coun- 
try. The principal feature of the exterior of the house 
is the portico in the center of the front of the building, 
supported on fluted columns with Ionic capitals. “The main 
building is covered with clapboards throughout, and painted 
a Colonial yellow, while the portico and the pilasters at 
the corner of the 
building, and all 
the trimmings 
throughout are 
painted _ ivory- 
white. A feature 
of the second story 
isthe ct reu lar 
headed _— windows. 
The roof is well 
broken by numer- 
ous dormers built 
in at the face line 
of the building, and 
between these an 
ornamental _ balus- 
trade is constructed. 
The main hall is 
entered directly 
from the front por- 
tico, and extends 
nearly through the 
entire depth of the 
house. The plan of 
the interior forms 
a systematic  ar- 
rangement, and the 
scheme adopted is to 
give the rooms light 
from at least two 
sides, and as a spa- 
cious effect was de- 
sired for the inte- 
rior, much _ space 
has been given to 
the hall. The cen- 
tral hall opens up 
through the three 


The portico at the front of the house. 


Massachusetts 


Thurston. 


stories of the house, and the staircase ascends with 
a sweeping balustrade to the second story. The hall is 
trimmed in a handsome manner with mahogany, and it has 
a paneled wainscoting and a beamed ceiling. The open- 
ings at all the angles in the hall have fluted pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals. Opposite the staircase is built the 
open fireplace, furnished with marble facings and hearth, 
and a carved mantle. The walls of the hall are covered 
with Japanese leather in a green effect. To the left of 
the entrance is the reception-room, which faces the front 
of the house. ‘The room is oval in form, is stately, and 
is treated with yellow, white and green. Its walls are 
paneled. To the right of the entrance is the morning- 
room, which is treated in ivory-white. The walls are pan- 
-eled from the floor to the ceiling, and have a pilaster 
effect. The pilasters are fluted, and are finished with 
carved capitals blending into the frieze, which extends 
around the room. 
The room is strict- 
ly Colonial, with a 
low paneled wains- 
coting, above which 
the walls are cov- 
ered with a crimson 
velvet. At one end 
of the room there 
is an open fireplace 
furnished with 
white tile hearth 
and facings, and a 
mantel with a pan- 
eled = overmantel. 
Archways built at 
either side of the 
fireplace shorten 
the length of the 
room and give it a 


more uniform ef- 
fect. 
The library is 


trimmed with oak, 
and it has a paneled 
wainscoting, _ceil- 
ing, beams, book- 
cases built in, a bay- 
window with a win- 


dow seat, and an 
open fireplace with 
blue tile facings 
and hearth and 
mantel. The walls 
above the wainscot- 
ing are covered 
with blue burlap. 
The conservatory 
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The porte cochere is placed at the side of the house. 


opening from the library and morning-room forms an in- tile facing and hearth and mantel. A toilet is conveniently 
teresting feature of the house. The billiard-room, oc- placed, with an entrance to it from the billiard-room. 

tagonal in form, has a paneled wainscoting, above which The dining-room is built at the end of the hall, and is 
the walls are covered with crimson burlap, harmonizing well trimmed with mahogany. It is planned so that each end 
with the green-painted trim. The fireplace has a red brick forms a semi-circle, with a bay-window at one end occupy- 
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ing the space, while 
at the other end are 
built china closets, 
provided with cup- 
boards below and 
shelves above, and 
enclosed with 
leaded glass doors. 
The walls have a 
low paneled wains- 
coting of mahogany 
and a pilaster effect, 
with carved Ionic 
capitals, supporting 
a massive ornamen- 
tal plaster frieze, 
from which springs 
a semi-vaulted ceil- 
ing. The fireplace 
has green marble 
facings and hearth, 
and a carved man- 
tel. 

The butler’s pan- 
try is well fitted 
with a dresser and 
cupboards. The 
servants’ hall is placed off the kitchen. ‘There is a large 
entry in which the ice-box is placed, with an opening into 
the store pantry. 

The second floor is treated in the Colonial style, with 
white-painted trim and mahogany doors, except the hall, 
which is of mahogany. At one end of the hall there is a 
paneled seat under a cluster of windows, and at the front 
there is a general sitting-room. 

The south side of the house contains the owner’s suite, 
with a sitting-room at the front and a bedroom at the rear, 
between which there is a bathroom furnished with a tiled 
wainscoting and floor, and solid porcelain fixtures and 
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nickel -plated ex- 
posed plumbing. 
There are also two 
guest-rooms, and 
a bathroom treated 
in a similar man- 


ner. The servants’ 
rooms are _ placed 
over the kitchen 


extension, and 
comprise three bed- 
rooms and a bath- 


room. 

The third floor 
contains. extra 
guest-rooms, — bath- 
room and _ trunk- 
room. 

A cemented cel- 
lar contains the 
heating apparatus, 
fuel- rooms, laun- 


dry and cold stor- 
age. 

From the porte- 
cochere the drive- 
way winds itself to 
the stable, which is built at one side of the property. This 
stable is designed in the Colonial style, and is in keeping 
with the main house. It contains a carriage room which 
provides ample space for a large number of carriages, and 
also a stable for the keeping of a large number of horses. 
Both the carriage house and stable are sealed with narrow 
beaded yellow pine, finished in its natural color with hard 
oil, and varnished. The carriage-room has a carriage wash 
laid in cement, and a large harness-room, in which is built a 
harness closet with sliding glass doors. Messrs. Charles 
Brigham and Willard P. Alden, of Boston, Mass., were 
associated architects of this house and stable. 


The front of the house, 
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SakDEN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


WINDOW BOXES 


any house, whether in the city or the coun- 

try. They seem a little more lovely in the 

city, however, where their brilliant color 

adds so much gaiety to a sometimes dull 

and monotonous street. [hey are a con- 

solation to the dwellers in the house and 
a positive beneficence to the public. The owner who main- 
tains window boxes on his city house when he himself is 
away, gives evidence of high citizenship and shows consid- 
eration for fellow men less fortunate than he. 

It is a pity that city houses must be closed in summer 
for there is little more dreary than a house with dusty win- 
dows showing nothing but green shades within. If the win- 
dows could only be open, with gay colored curtains flutter- 
ing from them, and brilliantly striped awnings, and flour- 
ishing plants in the window boxes, how different and how 
picturesque our cities would be in summer! 

In the country, too, window boxes are attractive and may 
be filled with a greater variety of plants than in the city, if 
‘one cares to take the trouble of frequently changing them. 
Any flowering plant whose roots are not too large may be 


transplanted to the window box, left there until its beauty: 


is passed, when it can be replaced by something else. 

When the window sills are broad, as they usually are on 
stone houses, a box sufficiently large can be placed on the 
sill and will need no fastening. On a wooden house, how- 
ever, there will not be room on the sill and the blinds could 
not be closed, so the boxes must be supported on wooden 
brackets below the window. 

The boxes must have holes in the bottom for drainage, 
and must be filled with good potting soil on top of a layer 
of spagnum moss or potsherds, also for drainage. 

The color of the flowers should be chosen with some re- 
gard for the color of the house. Pink geraniums rather 
than red, with a brick house, seems an elementary canon 
of taste but is often violated. 

Nasturtiums, either the dwarfs for the back of the box, 
or the climbing kinds planted in front so that they will hang 
over, are very Satisfactory. 

The so-called German Ivy (Senecio scandens) is a good 
trailing vine in window boxes, and is almost as typical of 
such a situation as pansies, geraniums, lobelia, and sweet 
alyssum. Petunias, begonias and many other annuals and 
house plants may be used as the taste of the owner dic- 
tates. The main thing is to have these boxes gay and bril- 
liant—even gaudy—and for this geraniums and _nastur- 
tiums will probably be best. 


GRAFTING 


One of the most delightful occupations of early spring 
is grafting. It is best done in late March or April before 
garden work is possible, but when one longs to be busy out 
of doors and meet spring half way, as it were. 

It is constructive work and partakes of the beauty of 
surgery and it is one of the high refinements of horticulture. 

The forms of grafting are many and have picturesque 


descriptive names, such as veneer grafting, root grafting, 
whip grafting, in-arching, bridge grafting and cleft grafting. 

The tools required for grafting are few; a sharp, wide 
set saw, a wide chisel and mallet, a knife, cotton twine and 
grafting wax. For grafting wax melt together one-quarter 
pound of rendered tallow, one-half pound of beeswax, one 
pound of resin. Pull like molasses candy until it is light 
colored. In using this the hands should be greased. It can 
usually be bought in the stores if one cannot spare the time 
to make it. 

If you have old apple trees that bear worthless fruit you 
can easily rework their tops with any variety, or as many 
varieties as you choose, and the new fruit should be borne 
in three or four years. It is a much quicker way of getting 
a new orchard than cutting down the old trees to make 
room for seedlings of better varieties. 

Moreover, it is an excellent way to experiment with new 
varieties of fruit which are thus brought into bearing very 
quickly. 

In reworking an old tree you should not cut off big 
branches, leaving only a couple of stubbs on the trunk, but 
you should cut the branches where they are not larger than 
two and a half inches and cut them all at the same distance 
from the trunk so that the tree will still have some size, and 
when the scions grow, will be symmetrical and evenly de- 
veloped. 

The scions, which should have been buried in the earth 
last November, are now dug up for use. 

Having selected the branch to be grafted and after saw- 
ing off at the proper place, take the chisel and mallet and 
split the butt left on the tree endwise through the middle. 
This makes the cleft into which two scions, made wedge- 
shaped on the ends, are inserted, one on each side. Be care- 
ful in doing this to make a good joint, and be sure that the 
scion is far enough toward the center in the cleft so that the 
inner bark of the scion and the stock meet exactly. 

When the chisel is taken out of the cleft it will probably 
close firmly on the scions, holding them in place; if not they 
may be tied with waxed cotton twine. 

All joints about the stock and the scion should then be 
covered with wax to prevent drying. ‘The scion and the 
stock will not unite or sink if the joints dry out. 

Whip grafting is a method used on small trees or 
branches. A slanting cut with a notch crosswise is made 
on the stock and a similar one on the scion. They are then 
put together, tied and waxed. 

Bridge grafting is used when a tree is completely girdled 
by mice or rabbits. A number of scions of any variety are 
cut slanting at each end and of proper length to bridge the 
girdled part. The thin ends of the scions are then put un- 
der the bark top and bottom. ‘The scions should be quite 
close, so that they will grow together in a few years. This 
is the only way to save a girdled tree. 

Apples, pears, cherries, plums and peaches are easily 
grafted, though peaches are usually budded. 

Nut trees can be grafted with some difficulty and many 
shrubs are grafted on roots of other shrubs. The lilac, 
for instance, is usually on privet stock. 

Grafting pears on the quince makes them dwarf. 
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The Effect of Colored Light on Vegetation 


By Frank Brown 


FLAMMARION for many years has been 
studying the effects of sunlight upon vege- 
tation. In his early experiments he had 
the assistance of M. Georges Mathieu, 
and he is now working in collaboration 
with M. Julien Loisel, at .the agricultural 
station of Juvisy, near Paris. 

In order to carry out these researches, which extend 
over considerable periods of time, he constructed four small 
torcing houses enclosed with glass. The glass of one house, 
which is used to establish the effect of the total solar radia- 
tion as a standard of comparison, is colorless, and the 
other houses are glazed with red, green and dark blue 
glass respectively. All these colored glasses are very 
nearly monochromatic, as was proved by a careful exami- 
nation with the spectroscope. Thus the experiments were 
conducted in three well-separated regions of the solar spec- 
trum: the red end, the 
middle of the green nearly 
coincident with the color of 
the foliage of most plants, BS 
and the extreme blue just 
within the violet. ‘This 
last color was selected be- 
cause it was impossible to 
obtain violet glass of suth- 
ciently good quality. 

The four houses are 
placed side by side, as 
shown in the photograph, 
in identical meteorological 
conditions. In order to as- 
sure uniformity of tem- 
perature, each house 1s 
provided with ventilating 
pipes, so arranged that the 
air moves from south to 
north, and no light is ad- 
mitted through the ventila- 
tors. 

In general, it was found 
by M. Flammarion and his 
assistants that growth is 
promoted by red light. 
This fact was established 
in regard to plants belong- 
ing to families widely sep- 
arated in the botanical 
series, from sensitive plants 
and lettuce, to begonias 
and oaks. 

Blue light, on the other 
hand, exerted scarcely any 
effect. For example, sensi- 
tive plants of the same age 
and height—about one inch 
—were planted in the four 
houses on August Ist. 
Three months later the 
blue house plants had hard- 
ly grown, though they 
continued to live in a latent 
and sluggish fashion. 
Meanwhile the plants in 
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Oak seedlings raised under glass of various colors. 


raised under glass of various colors. 


the house with colorless glass had attained a height of 
four inches, and the plants under green glass had reached 
that of six inches. But the most remarkable growth had 
been made in the red house, where the average height of 
the plants exceeded sixteen inches. Moreover, the sensi- 
tiveness of the plants in the red house was increased to 
such a degree that the slightest movement or the lightest 
breath of air caused their leaves to close and even whole 
branches to droop. The plants in the blue house, on the 
contrary, had almost completely lost their sensitiveness. 

Similar, though less marked effects were observed with 
begonias, geraniums, pansies, strawberry plants, oak seed- 
lings, etc. In the blue house, strawberries remained edible, 
and almost unchanged from May to October. This result 
is of great practical importance, for it indicates the possi- 
bility of accelerating or retarding the growth of vegetables 
and the ripening of fruits by the employment of red or 
blue glass. The variously 
colored rays affected oaks 
somewhat differently from 
the other plants. The seed- 
lings exposed to red light 
made the most (rapid 
growth of all, but the 
plants in the blue house 
grew more rapidly than the 
plants under either green 
or white glass. 

Acorns were planted in 
pots, at a uniform depth of 
one and a half inches, on 
March 6, 1905, and ten of 
the pots were placed in 
each of the four houses. 
Five plants made their ap- 
pearance in the white, and 
the same number in the 
red, house, but only three 
in the blue and two in the 
green. On September 26, 
1906, the average heights 
in inches of the plants in 
he various houses were as 
follows: Red, 17%; blue, 
10%; white, 614; green, 
4%. Thus the plants un- 
der red glass were four 
times as high as the plants 
under green glass. Fur- 
thermore, at the end of 
February, 1907, all the 
foliage ot the oaks in the 
white house had _ turned 
yellow, while only a few 
leaves had turned in the 
red house, and the foliage 
of the young trees in the 
green and blue houses re- 
mained bright green. In 
October, 1907, the colors 
of the foliage in all the 
houses remained as_ they 
were in February. The 
growth of male ferns ex- 
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hibited certain peculiarities. Very little growth was made 
under blue, green or colorless glass, while in the red house 
the plants developed rather more rapidly, but their stems 
were blanched. Lettuce plants in the red house sent up 
» stalks five feet in height, while the plants under white 
glass remained headed, and only two feet high. 

Several objections, however, suggest themselves in re- 
gard to this method of experiment. In the first place, 
the intensity of illumination is different in each house, 
the white house being the lightest and the blue house the 
darkest. Secondly, the temperature is subject to a similar 
variation, the highest temperatures having been observed 
under the colorless glass, and the lowest under the blue. 
Now, there are for each species a temperature and a degree 
of illumination which are the most favorable for the growth 
of the plant. 

In order to separate the ettects produced by the three 
factors, color, illumination and temperature, M. Flam- 
marion repeated the experiments described above, employ- 
ing screens to moderate the temperature and illumination 
in certain cases. By this means he succeeded in making 
the temperature and illumination of the red house equal 
to those of the white house. The luminous intensities were 
measured with vapor actinometers and Crookes’ radio- 
meters. The temperatures of the soil were obtained by 
means of self-registering spirit thermometers, the bulbs of 
which were buried to depths of 10, 20, 30 and 60 inches, 
and a horizontal self-registering instrument gave the tem- 
perature of the surface. 

It was thus shown that the differences in growth in the 
foregoing statement could 
not have been due to differ- 
ences in temperature, for 
the comparatively low 
temperature of the blue 
house was the most favor- 
able to growth. Even here 
the thermometer  some- 
times rose to 40 deg. C. 
(104 deg. F.), a tempera- 
ture higher than common- 
ly used in _ horticulture; 
while those between 45 and 
godess. \C- (114 and. 112 
deg. F.), which were occa- 
sionally observed under the 
white and red glasses, ap- 
pear unfavorable to vege- 
tation. After the addition 
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of the screens, the dif- 
ferences between the 
temperatures of the houses 
never exceeded 3 deg. C. 
(iran deor al). In the 
second series of experi- 
ments, as in the first, the 
plants in the red house 
grew much more rapidly 
than those in the white, al- 
though the temperature was 
about the same in_ both. 
The radiometer showed 
that the illumination was 
the same in the screened 
white house and the un- 
screened red house. Hence 
the increased growth under 
the red glass must be attri- 
buted to a specific action of 
the red rays. M. Flam- 
marion has also succeeded in modifying the forms, sizes 
and colors of flowers and leaves, and the perfumes ot 
flowers, by the employment of colored glasses. 

Geranium leaves, for example, lost their circular russet 
markings, and became large, deeply incised and pale green 
under red glass, nearly circular and dark green under the 
blue, and small and very pale under the green. Similar 
results were obtained with fruits, including peaches, apples 
and cherries. 

In regard to the development of perfumes under the 
influence of colored rays, M. Flammarion observed a great 
increase in fragrance of strawberries under red glass. 
Flowers of Crassula exposed to the open air, either in sun- 
shine or in shade, possess little fragrance, but flowers ot 
the same individual plant covered with colored bell glasses 
develop a delicate perfume resembling the scent of the 
banana. When these flowers are cut and put in vases, they 
retain this perfume, and partially regain the red color 
which they lost under the colored glasses. 

The various rays of the solar spectrum not only modify 
the longitudinal growth of plants, but affect the entire vege- 
tative system. The roots, for example, are poorly devel- 
oped under all the colored glasses, especially the blue. As 
the nutrition of plants depends to a great degree in the 
development of their roots, it is evident that the plants in 
the white glass house derive most nutriment from the 
soil. This partly explains the lack of vigor observed in 
the plants of all the colored glass houses. M. Flammarion 
has observed differences in height, vegetative activity, 
strength, sensitiveness, coloration and even anatomical 
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structure, in plants exposed to light of different colors. The 
plants raised under white glass, for example, had the 
strongest stems, containing the greatest number of woody 
fibres, the best-formed and most numerous thick-walled 
cells, and the smallest pith. 

Finally, MM. Flammarion and Loisel have made some 
new discoveries in regard to the accumulation of albu- 
minoids in plants. ‘They planted beans in pots, which 
were exposed to the open air until the flowers had been 
fertilized, and were then distributed equally among the 
four glass houses. On the same day, some of the young 
pods, which were then less than one inch long, were ana- 
lyzed. The total nitrogen was found equal to 4.5 per 
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cent., and the albuminoid nitrogen to 0.276 per cent. of 
the dry weight. Analyses of fully-developed pods, taken 
from the various houses one month later, gave the follow- 
ing results: 

Color of glass White Red Green Blue 
Percentage of total nitrogen...... 5.11 6:06 46:92) "Groe 
Percentage of albuminoid nitrogen.4.53 4.76 4.83 5.41 

These figures show that the proportion of nitrogen is in- 
creased under colored glass, and that the greatest increase 
is produced by those rays which least affect the formation 
and activity of chlorophyll. The crop was normal under 
white and red glass (although the plants were blanched by 
the latter), and poor under the green and the blue glass. 


A Novel Method of Growing Potatoes 


By S. Leonard Bastin. 


N THE gardening world another instance 
has been found of many most valued dis- 
coveries coming to light through chance 
happenings. This is an entirely new 
method of growing potatoes for the early 
markets, one which is so simple and eftec- 
tive that it cannot fail to be universally 

adopted, and is certainly curious enough to be placed on 

record. A few years since, on a large private estate in 

England, a quantity of potatoes had been placed aside in 

a dark shed, stacked in a heap on the floor. Not being re- 

quired for use, the tubers were left in that position for the 

best part of a year, and it was not until the autumn follow- 
ing that they were examined with the idea of throwing 
them away, it being concluded that after the long interval 
they could not be of any use. A few spadefuls were 
shoveled into the light, and it was then seen that the tubers 
had started to do a very remarkable thing. Every speci- 
men was crowded with little potatoes, quite white and about 
the size of the tip of the little finger. More out of curi- 
osity than anything else, a number of the old tubers was 
placed on a darkened shelf and left there for a few weeks. 

At the end of that time it was found that the small tubers 

had increased very much in size, being as large as walnuts. 


Growing the potatoes under ground. 


A number of the finest were gathered and cooked, and were 
found to be excellent. Indeed they were pronounced by ex- 
perts to be superior to the ordinary run of new potatoes, 
in that the consistency of the tuber was firm, but less in- 
clined than usual to waxiness. Soon after the discovery, 
an exhibit of the novel mode of growing the potatoes was 
made at the Horticultural Show, London, and this caused 
a great deal of speculation as to how the new tubers were 
produced. Latterly a full explanation of the method has 
come to light, and further experiments have shown that 
the discovery is one which should rank as of first class im- 
portance in gardening circles. It will doubtless be of in- 
terest to outline the chief points in the treatment, which is 
peculiarly attractive to the country house owner. 

Almost any kind of potato usually grown for keeping 
purposes is well suited for the novel culture. It is better to 
produce tubers of a good size, and when making the selec- 
tion the biggest examples should be picked out. Freedom 
from any blemish or disease is of the utmost importance 
as any rotten patches on the tubers might easily spread and 
endanger the whole crop. The potatoes employed must 
be those which are technically known as “two-year-olds” ; 
that is they are products of the previous season’s yield. 
On this account to get the necessary stock the tubers wiil 
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Arranging the tubers on a shelf. 


have to be selected a season ahead. To those who wish to 
save trouble it may be mentioned that it is always easy to 
buy ‘“‘old” potatoes in the month of July, and these will be 
ready for starting the following September. 

It is necessary to find a perfectly dark place in which the 
potatoes may be stored. The absence of light is an im- 
portant feature of the culture as a very little illumination, 
if it is regularly experienced, will make the tubers expend 
their energies in sending out shoots rather than in the bud- 
ding of small tubers. Very good crops might be produced 
in a cellar or the corner of a basement; on the other hand, 
it would be quite a simple matter to fix up a cupboard suit- 
able for the purpose, some rough shelves on which the po- 
tatoes may be placed. These should be arranged with a 
bordering which projects an inch or so above the level of 
the shelf. 

Now obtain a quantity of fine dry mould and spread 
this evenly over the shelves to the depth of about an inch. 
The material should be clean and sweet and free from any 
stones. 

The early fall is about the best time to start the culture of 
the potatoes. Even if the tubers have already been sorted, 
go through them again, making quite sure that none is in 
any way diseased. As a precautionary measure, wipe each 
tuber with a slightly moistened sponge, thus removing the 
germs of any fungoid growths which are so destructive of 
vegetable tissue. 

If any of the potatoes have started to shoot from the 
eyes or growing points, the buds must be cut off, care being 
taken not to bruise the tuber. 

Now take each potato separately and place it on the 
shelf, so that it is half buried in the mould. Do not allow 
the tubers to touch one another, and settle them all well 
down into the soil. There is nothing more to be done now 
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save to give an occasional glance at the potatoes to see that 
none is rotting. After a short while it will be observed that 
the old tubers are beginning to be covered with tiny white 
points, which a few days later resolve themselves into little 
potatoes, increasing very rapidly in size until they are large 
enough to handle, when the first instalment of the crop is 
ready for gathering. When all the sizable potatoes have 
been picked off, the old tubers may be placed in their former 
position, where they will go on producing. In a few weeks 
it will be possible to gather another crop, and this will go 
on through a regular succession of gatherings. 

Now and again it will be found that the old potatoes will 
endeavor to start outgrowths and these should at once be 
removed. 

The trouble in this direction will not be great if the apart- 
ment is really dark, the light only being let in on the few 
occasions when it is necessary to examine the tubers. Even 
then it is better, if possible, to make use of an artificial 
illuminant, as very little daylight seems to excite the tubers 
to send out shoots. It will be found that the budding off 
process will go on until there is nothing left of the old 
potatoes but dry skin. Indeed, it has been stated that the 
tubers will send off more than their own weight in little 
potatoes, though how this can be so it does not seem easy 
to explain. 

Up to the present time the only way in which new pota- 
toes out of season could be secured was by the costly and 


A group of new potatoes. 


dithcult method of forcing the plants in frames. ‘This has 
never been a satisfactory matter, as many gardeners can 
bear witness, the crops thus secured not being of particularly 
good quality or large in amount. Moreover, the season for 
the forced articles is comparatively restricted. Under the 
new system it is possible to have a succession of crops of 
new potatoes from September until about the time when the 
outdoor grown supply is available. 

As has already been indicated, the chief points about the 
potatoes produced in the manner described above are that 
they are of excellent flavor and consistency. Moreover, 
they have a skin which is so thin that there is no need of 
scraping or peeling. 

Owing to the manner in which they are produced, very 
little cleaning is required. 

For those who are interested in the culinary side of the 
question, it may be useful to add a word as to the cooking 
of the potatoes. It is declared to be a desirable feature of 
the preparing that the little potatoes should be put into cold 
water, and then kept boiling briskly for about ten minutes. 
Not more of the potatoes should be gathered than can be 
used at one time, as they are rather likely to shrivel by 
keeping. 
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The cloth-greenhouse showing the canvas hauled close to when 
not in use. 
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The cloth-greenhouse showing the framework construction and the 
way it is built. 


A Protected Grape-Fruit Grove in Florida 


By C. M. Berry. 


~;LX YEARS ago my partner and I built a 
cloth-greenhouse at Orlando, Florida, for 
the purpose of growing, during the coldest 
months of Florida winters, strawberries, 
and extremely tender vegetables such as 
cucumbers, eggplants, peppers, tomatoes, 
frame-grown lettuce and beans. We had 
had three years’ previous experience in growing these crops 
under cloth-greenhouses, having been forced to the protec- 
tive measure by the frosts and freezes that sometimes 
totally destroyed such crops in the open. When we had fin- 
ished this cloth-house and put in our first crop (which was 
lettuce, planted in September, to be followed by tomatoes 
in December), this proposition occured to us: 

As grape-fruit had won such a high place in the markets 
of the world and appeared to be the great, coming, citrus- 
fruit crop, and as young grape-fruit trees were frequently 
destroyed by cold, making it dificult to get a grove started, 
and the fruit on old trees was often partially or entirely 
ruined by freezing, why would it not be a good undertak- 
ing to grow grape-fruit under cloth-greenhouses ? 

We did some close figuring and found that—estimating 
the life of a cloth-greenhouse at ten years (we have one 
now that is eight years old and it will easily last two years 
more before the cloth will have to be renewed), the cost 
of protecting each tree would he $1.25 per year. We de- 
cided that this would be cheap insurance considering that 
we were absolutely sure of saving our trees and fruit when 
out-of-door trees and fruit were injured or destroyed. 

It then occured to us to protect and grow not only these 
trees without a cent’s cost up to the time of bearing fruit, 
but, to make also from $500.00 to $1,000.00 off the same 
ground while the trees were growing, by raising straw- 
berries and vegetables on the ground at the same time. 
This, at first glance, looked too good, but we determined 
to make the experiment, so on March 8, 1904, we set out 
110 small grape-fruit trees among our tomatoes. 

Old orange-growers told us that the trees would never 
prosper as we would over-fertilize them in giving sufficient 
plant-food for our heavy crops of vegetables, but we did 
not agree with them as we claimed we could correct the 
over-fertilizing of the trees, granting that they did take 
more than they should have. As a precaution we gave the 
soil around each tree two pounds of sulphate of potash to 
counteract the effect of the high percentage of ammonia in 
the vegetable fertilizer and the trees throve and grew as no 


trees had done previous to the old days ‘‘before the freeze.”’ 

The second year we planted a varied crop of lettuce, 
strawberries, cucumbers, beans, tomatoes and cauliflowers, 
and the trees were given their sulphate of potash and con- 
tinued to prosper despite the cries of our old orange- 
grower friends of—‘‘Just wait! You will kill your trees 
before they come to bearing.” The third year we planted 
again a variety of vegetables, making the double crop, as 
was our custom, between the months of September and 
May, and at the end of the summer our trees were touch- 
ing the top of our seven-foot cloth-greenhouse. We then 
put in taller posts and raised our cover to seventeen feet, 
which will accommodate the trees for twenty years, as the 
grape-fruit tree spreads into umbrella form when the 
weight of the fruit begins to train the branches out and 
downward. 

The fourth year we planted egg-plant and string-beans 
among the trees and gave the trees much more room than 
in previous years, but this crop, though only about half a 
crop, on account of giving the trees more ground, brought 
us $300.00 and the trees were double the size of our neigh- 
bors’ trees of the same age, which were being pinched back 
by frost and stopped in their growth during the winter, 
while our trees grew continuously. 

In February of 1908, just forty-seven months after plant- 
ing this grape-fruit nursery stock, when the beans were 
forming on the vines, we noticed a few bloom-buds starting 
on the trees and by the end of the month they were in full 
bloom. On December 1, 1908, the trees were loaded with 
grape-fruits of a very superior quality and the entire prop- 
erty stood free of cost with almost $1,000.00, besides, to 
its credit from the sale of small fruits and vegetables. 

We will hold this fruit every year. until late in the spring 
as we do not have to gather it from the trees and rush it 
to market with the great bulk of green fruit that the grow- 
ers as a rule get off their trees as quickly as possible for 
fear it will get frozen, and, naturally, we will get a fancy 
price for this well-matured, fine fruit. (The writer has sold 
grape-fruit as high as $7.50 per box, during the month of 
March.) By giving individual attention to every tree we 
expect to make them bear from ten to twenty boxes each, 
per year, and with a range of price of from $2.00 to $4.00 
per box depending upon the seasons and the weather con- 
ditions, it is easy to see that our protected grove is a very 
valuable property. The trees now average two boxes of 
grape-fruit to the tree and this is only the first setting of fruit. 
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The Home Vegetable Garden 


By E. P. Powell. 


Gj <) 


. HE country home of two to ten acres almost 
always has a slope or a swale specially 
fitted, by Nature, for a vegetable garden. 
By preference this should lie somewhere 
below the barn, where the rich drainage 
can be caught and fed to the plants—for 
nearly every vegetable is a rank eater. If 
the slope is sufhcient, carry the liquid manure from the barn- 
yard tank, through the beds, in perforated tiles—laid a few 
inches under the surface. This is an ideal way of growing 
your strawberries also, and anything else that needs spe- 
cial irrigation. It will be acceptable to celery and lettuce 
above the rest of the garden stuff, but it is needed in the 
carrots, beets, salsify and collards. Beans and corn will 
prefer compost of manure and ashes, with a plenty of 
humus, and a plenty of stirring with the cultivator. In 
other words, get your vegetable garden just as rich as pos- 
sible. 

A southeast or an east slope is bad for fruit trees, but 
it is the best thing for vegetables. It is all right also for 
berries and plums, and specially good for grapes and cur- 
rants. It is not good for gooseberries, and bad as it can 
be for peaches. Grape trellises, standing ten or twelve feet 
apart, will admit two or three rows of beets or carrots be- 
tween, unless you prefer to fill the vacancies with currants. 
At my Clinton home I grow nearly all my pole beans and 
my corn in open spaces among my gardens, where, in the 
trend of the years, I am compelled to throw out raspberries 
or strawberries. My potatoes also find suficient room in 
such makeshift spaces. There is always a shifting of plan- 
tations for berries, and the old beds can be cleaned out best, 
and the worms destroyed by using them for vegetables, 
for a year or two. 

The compost used for fruit is equally good for vege- 
tables, and it should always be in the making. Every bit of 
waste material should be made use of in this manner. I 
buy no commercial fertilizers. There are, in my four 
acres of fruit and vegetables, five piles, always, made up 
of autumn leaves, coal ashes, barnyard manure, and what 
ever litter I can lay my fork upon. These compost piles 
are comminuted once a year, and then are fed to the bushes 
and plants and roots. Built up, as they ought to be, with 
alternate layers of loose and solid material, they do not 
burn up, but disintegrate very slowly—so that no percep- 
tible ferment can ever be discovered. The result is ninety 
per cent. saved, instead of ninety per cent. lost, as is the 
case with ordinary manuring. Applied in November, and 
plowed under lightly in May, this sort of stuff constitutes 
a food thirty to fifty per cent. better than commercial fer- 
tilizers; and that which is not direct food becomes humus, 
and the humus is invaluable as a mulch, before it becomes 
soil—as it will all the time be undergoing the transforma- 
tion into soil. 

We are slovenly, above all things, in this matter of plant 
food. We allow millions of dollars to go to waste; that is 
we put it to no use, in the form of garbage piles, weeds, 
which should be gathered and composted, and autumn 
leaves which are burned up. All these things should be 
gathered as positive wealth, and into the piles should go 


our barnyard manure, street waste, the rich washings in 
ditches, coal ashes from anthracite coal, wood ashes, old 
plaster and similar materials. Where there is access to 
muck, and other similar vegetable detritus, these also 
should be greedily gathered. These piles make your vege- 
table garden just what it ought to be, immensely rich, and 
able to give you two or three crops during the summer. As 
soon as your early peas are off put on beans, for late string 
beans. Late carrots and beets can also be easily grown, 
and where you are approaching midsummer you can put 
in turnips. The celery, of course, may be transplanted 
quite late in the season, but into the richer spots. You not 
only want fresh peas, beans, and corn, but you want them 
for a long season; and you easily can have them for a long 
season. Peas can be sown, for succession, until the last of 
June; corn, for succession, trom the last of April till the 
first of July. My custom is to make my first planting as 
early in April as the ground will permit. If frost nips my 
beans, I replant, without grumbling. But this frosting is 
not as frequent as the old farmers will prophesy. I man- 
age to keep beans in good supply until frost time, which 
occurs with me in early October; then I break down a few 
poles, and keep by them a tew arms-full of straw, or hay, 
or litter, and by covering them on frosty nights I have 
string beans until well into November. 

I propose a list of vegetables of the very primest sort, 
those that I have myself tested, and that will give absolute 
satisfaction—I should say up-to-date satisfaction; for in 
nothing have we improved more steadily than in our vege- 
tables. I shall include in the vegetable garden the aspara- 
gus bed, and let me tell you that there is no asparagus 
equal to the French Giant Argenteuil. This goes under 
slightly different names, but it is a great improvement over 
the old sort, besides yielding enormous crops. One or two 
messes of asparagus do not satisfy a rational housekeeper. 
It should be on the table every noon for a month or six 
weeks. The stalks should be tender for six or eight inches 
in length, and that tough stuff served at boarding houses 
and hotels, with one eatable inch to a stalk, is an abomina- 
tion. I set down as one of the finest modern vegetables, 
for table use, the new carrot. Among the best of these are 
the Oxheart, the Half-long Scarlet, and for late the St. Val- 
lery. The modern beet is another vegetable absolutely 
revolutionized. The improved Egyptian and Laniers Su- 
perba are the best for early, and the Perfected Half-long, 
or Fords, is the best late winter beet. Of the lettuces I do 
not know one variety that will give more satisfaction than 
the little Mignonette. It makes solid little balls, and very 
quickly. May King and Golden Gate I have found to be 
specially fine. 

Everyone should have a bed of curled-leaved parsley, 
and as for spinach I consider it one of the most delicious 
spring foods. Any radish seed will do; but for spinach 
plant New Victoria. Those who grow tomatoes should have 
the golden and the red on the same plate; take Golden 
Queen and Livingston’s Favorite. I always add some of 
the plum-shaped sorts, for preserving and pickling. Of 
the squashes the very perfection, for late use, is Delicious, 
started by Mr. Gregory, who first sent out the Hubbard. 
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Write down this list of peas, and you will not go amiss; 
for very early Gradus and Thomas Laxton—and for later 
take Heroine and Improved Stratagem. None of these 
need brushing. A good housekeeper needs a few herbs, and 
a few peppers. One of the most important is summer 
savory. As for corn, I use my own cross-bred varieties; 
but as you cannot get these, I recommend the White Mexi- 
can and the Black Mexican, for their richness of quality. 
I think you will improve them both if you let them mix. 
The black sort is latest. When it comes to beans, once 
more I use my own hybrids. These are mostly crosses of 
Horticultural and Lima, of which I have started over five 
hundred sorts—retaining only about a dozen for cultiva- 
tion. The pods are about six or seven inches in length, and 
two or three in circumference—solid white. “These, cooked 
pod and all, in their prime I hold to be the best vegetable in 
existence. The catalogues offer you something of this sort, 
and one of mine can be found in Vick’s catalogue. 

Anyone who has once pulled from his own ground fresh 
vegetables, of these improved sorts, will never be quite con- 
tent with the stuff which is most generally found in market. 
Nowhere else has a change in sorts and in quality gone on 
more surely. My advice is that you try but very few novel- 
ties, when they are first advertised; yet try a few. Every 
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catalogue maker is bound to offer you something novel each 
year—generally no improvement at all, or worse. But 
never forget that half the pleasure of a vegtable graden is 
in the growing of it. Do not turn loose into it hired help, 
any further than you absolutely must. Get up early in the 
morning and fuss with your plants. You will learn some- 
thing new every day, and by and by you will feel utterly lost 
if you cannot have your morning drill with the beans and 
corn. At the same time, be sure to be experimenting in 
the way of creating something new. Try your hand at a 
new sort of corn or beans or peas; but it is best to make a 
specialty and concentrate your efforts. Cross-breeding is 
not a difficult affair. You have only to grow, in close prox- 
imity, two or three sorts, and nature will do the mixing. 
Then you select one or two of the very finest ears for seed, 
and each year you will get something new. Reject almost 
everything, selecting and preserving for planting only the 
choicest, and along this road there will be steady improve- 
ment. Mr. Livingston has given us a long succession of 
grand tomatoes; others are working among the corns, while 
others are improving celery and lettuce. Our future vege- 
table garden will be something as far ahead of the present 
as the present is ahead of the stock planted by our fore- 
fathers in New England. 


The Double Flowering Cherry 


By D. Z. Evans, Jr. 
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N A large lawn, where a showy, handsome 
tree is desired, one really out of the ordi- 
nary, and one second only to the magnolia 
in point of beauty, my choice is that of 
the double flowering cherry. Why these 
trees are not more often seen is no doubt 
due to the fact that they seem to be so 

very little known, especially in the north, though I have 

seen a number of them in the spacious southern lawns, in 
all their striking beauty. 

This tree is a true cherry in all its general characteristics 
of growth, form and leaf, differing only in seldom if ever 
producing fruit. In fact, I have never known one to fruit 


at all, though I have heard of one or two not well authenti- 
cated cases where a few cherries have been found on such 
trees. The tree is a fairly rapid grower, producing a beau- 


tiful shapely head, and annually yielding a great profusion 
of large and beautiful double flower blossoms, which when 
fully developed, resembling a miniature rose and having the 
long cherry stems. ‘They are hardy, easily grown, and 
why the nurserymen and florists do not push the sale of this 
beautiful tree seems strange. They come into flowering 
when from three to five years of age and are much longer 
lived than the ordinary cherry, perhaps for the reason that 
they do not have to stand the strain of fruiting. 

One of the largest and handsomest trees of this kind 
that I ever saw was several years ago, and it stood in the 
lawn of an old time southern homestead, in Cecil County, 
Maryland. It was then some fifteen years old, and being in 
full bloom, its strikingly beautiful appearance made it con- 
spicuous amongst the many handsome native and foreign 
trees and shrubs scattered over the capacious grounds. 
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m@ ~-ORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and furnishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishings 


FURNISHING AN UP-STAIRS SITTING- 
ROOM 


N MAKING the front bedroom on the 
| second floor,” w rites a Philadelphia sub- 
scriber, D. € R., “into a family sitting- 
room we are at a loss as to the floor treat- 
ment. Of course, we would prefer a hard 
wood floor with rugs, but as we do not own 
the house we would not put this expense 
into a permanent fixture. Unfortunately, 
the boards are not in condition to leave ex- 
posed and the question is how to cover 
them tastefully and also at not too great 
an expense. The floor space is fifteen by 
eighteen feet.” 

A room of this size will require thirty 
yards of floor covering if it is a yard wide, 
and for the narrower width of twenty-seven 
inches a larger amount will be necessary. 
Matting costs from thirty-five cents a yard 
to seventy-five cents, and the most substan- 
tial variety is the Chinese at fifty-five cents 
a yard. For a sitting-room that is occupied 
during the winter it is better, however, to 
have something heavier than matting. A 
heavy cotton filling that comes in the yard 
width at forty-five cents a yard may be 
made a plain background for rugs; or, the 
wool filling at ninety cents will give a more 
lasting wear. The wool nichols is another 
plain filling in a heavy weave at $1.25 a 
yard. 

An attractive floor covering at $1.25 a 
yard, in the twenty-seven inch width, is a 
mottled brown tapestry Brussels. This 
looks almost like a wood carpet. Mottled 
velvets at $1.75 a yard are liked where a 
plain color is too delicate. Wilton carpets 
will endure the hardest wear and the pat- 
terns are the most interesting of any domes- 
tic carpets. These cost $2.75 a yard. 


A QUESTION ABOUT WINDOW 
CURTAINS 


From Brooklyn, N. Y., comes an inquiry 
about window curtains. S. W. H. writes: 
“We are in a state of perplexity with the 
different shapes and sizes of the windows in 
a house we have rented for a term of years. 
The hall and living-room are divided by 
pillars only and therefore we would like to 
curtain all of the windows alike; but there 
are French windows to the floor, low win- 
dows to accommodate window seats, case- 
ment windows with leaded glass opening 
outward, besides the ordinary kind with 
sliding sash.” 

The idea of curtaining this hall and liv- 
ing-room alike is a good one, but the varia- 
tions in shape and size will necessarily re- 
quire some modification of the plan. An 
ecru net of as good a quality as may be 
afforded (filet is the most expensive), may 
be shirred on the window-doors, and also 
hung to the sill at the other windows, with 
the exception of the casement windows. 
The best way to treat the casement win- 


dows—as shades are not practical—is to 
hang a short curtain of an opaque silk or a 
sun-fast material, at each side, drawing this 
across the glass at night. At the other 
windows a thick over curtain may be added 
for the winter months, unless there are too 
many windows to make this undesirable. 


WOODWORK FOR A BUNGALOW 


“In the bungalow that I am building on 
very simple lines the dining- and living- 
room open into each other in such a way 
that they almost seem like one room. My 
dining-room furniture is mahogany and for 
the living- room I have dark or fumed oak. 
This makes the problem of the color for the 
woodwork difficult. What shall I do?’— 
F; D., Long Island. 

Mahogany is too fine a wood for a sum- 
mer home of the bungalow type, and it will 
be impossible to secure a really harmonious 
interior with the present arrangement of 
the two rooms. If the dining-room furni- 
tur could be of fumed oak the woodwork 
could be the same in this room and the liv- 
ing-room. If the mahogany furniture must 
be retained the woodwork may be stained 
a weathered gray, and hangings put up to 
soften the difference in the woodwork, as 
the living-room should be made a_back- 
ground for the brown furniture, using there 
a stain as nearly like the latter as possible. 


AN INTERESTING PARLOR 


A suburban reader, H. F. K., is desirous 
of making her parlor more attractive. De- 
scribing this room, she says: ‘‘We have 
bought fairly expensive furniture for this 
room, but the effect as a whole is decidedly 
unattractive. No one stays in the room and 
even the most formal caller is immediately 
brought into another part of the house. 
There is an Oriental rug on the floor show- 
ing dark blue, mahogany color and_ yel- 
low. The woodwork is painted white, 
and the fireplace tiling is a shaded 
yellow. The chair seats are of French 
brocade of different colors and_ the 
wall paper is a flowered effect. We are 
willing to make some changes if you can 
assure us they will be for the better.” 

Taking the rug with its touch of yellow 
and the tiles around the fireplace that accent 
this color as a starting point, the color 
scheme for this room may be changed to ad- 
vantage, using a Japanese grass cloth on the 
wall in a warm yellow tone. The lace cur- 
tains are worth retaining, adding long over 
curtains of shadow taffetas (about three 
dollars a yard), in yellows, old red and 
ivory. These would look well hanging in 
straight lines at the sides of the windows. 
A lamp of good design with a pretty silk 
shade would also bring color into the room. 
The coverings on the chair seats could be of 
brown panne velvet. 


Garden Work About the Home 


E HAVE read catalogues until we 

WV dream of climbing vines, weeping 
trees, and hideous dwarfs, and in 

despair we come to you for advice. What 
shall we use about our small house? All 


our neighbors plant hydrangea, Japanese 


barberry, and red spiraea—must we do 
the same?” 
To this call for help the editor of 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS replies as 
follows: 


SOME UNCOMMON SHRUBS 


There are a number of shrubs, native in 
the Northern States, which are seldom seen 
on small places (unless by chance they are 
growing wild), but which should be used 
instead of the more gaudy plants which are 
so common in the nurseries. Perhaps the 
reason for this is that we have not reached 
the point where we admire a shrub for its 
beauty as a whole, but demand large and 
showy flowers, which often go with an un- 
interesting habit, or thin foliage. 

The whole aspect of a shrub throughout 
the year should be considered, when select- 
ing it, rather than its casual beauties when 
in bloom. 

The bayberry, for instance, has incon- 
spicuous flowers, yet it is one of our hand- 
somest shrubs because of its deep rich 
color, lasting well into November, the soft. 
reddish gray of its dense branches in 
winter, and the solid, picturesque masses of 
its foliage in summer. The althea, on the 
other hand, has little to recommend it, ex- 
cept its brilliant flowers. The foliage is 
poor in color, and thin. It comes out late, 
and falls early, without much change of 
tint. The branches are stiff, and, worst of 
all, it never mingles with its neighbors, but 
is as marked in the shrubbery as a coun- 
try gawk in the ball-room. 

Native shrubs, of course, have a more 
complete harmony with the landscape than 
the exotic plants. They blend with the 
grass and the trees and with their com- 
panion shrubs more perfectly. This is 
especially noticeable in winter, as one may 
see by comparing the soft haze of purple 
in an old pasture where the gray bushes 
are sprouting with a plantation say of 
Forsythia viridissima. The bushes seem to 
suit our atmosphere, all but the Forsythia. 
The native shrubs also endure the hardship 
of our seasons with better grace. 

The choke cherry, Pyrus arbutifolia, is 
a charming shrub, growing five to ten feet 
high, sending up many suckers from the 
roots and forming thick clumps. The 
leaves are small, upright, good in color. 
The small white blossoms coming from the 
leaves cover the branches, and are followed 
by little red fruits (black in P. nigro), 
which persist through the winter. In 
autumn the leaves begin to turn early, and 
pass through wonderfully brilliant shades 
of crimson, scarlet and red. 

(Continued on page xii ) 
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BURLINGTON “*siit* BLIND 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


@ Equal 500 miles 
northward. Perfect 
privacy with doors 
and windows open. 
Darkness and breezes 
in sleeping rooms. 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 
outdoor veranda. 
Any wood; any 
finish to match trim. 


Sliding Blinds 
for inside use. 
Require no 
pockets. Any 
wood, any finish. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


——_ 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


NEW ENGLAND TREES and PLANTS 


“New England Grown Means Quality’’ 


The vitality and hardiness of our products are due to exceptional 
soil conditions and a rigorous climate. Their High Quality is 
due to a thorough knowledge of propagation and cultivation. 


New England Homes and Gardens 


are the finest in America. Why? They have been laid out and 
planted by men who know how. Our concern is responsible 
for the treatment of hundreds of them. 


Our 1910 Catalog, mailed free, tells the whole story. Don’t buy—don’t plant, 
until you have seen it. 


_ PEAY ups 


” BEDFOpp. ~ = MASS, 


COE ena 2 a) The New England Nurseries, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 


KILLS WEEDS MAKES GRASS GROW 


Applied asa light top dressing to Lawns it kills all Prices. 2 1bs., 25c.; 5 Ibs., 50c.; 25 Ibs., $2.00; 50 Ibs. 
eat Meee awenae euch as Dandelions, Daisies, Plantain, $3.50; 100 lbs.; $6.00. 

orrel, Chickweeds, Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful, iti , . 
luxuriant, rich, green growth of Lawn Grasses which is dis- Pipa re enh Bolt Sa Pate eaae te 2 eee 


tinctly noticeable fifty feet away. 3 : rs Awe s F 
oat? Delivered in all large cities. Descriptive circular mailed 
Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or money refunded. FREE. 


SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CoO., 


INCORPORATED, MANUFACTURERS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Here you have the perfect home for your 
poultry—a convenient, protected place for Biddy and her 
chicks, or a safe and sanitary Poultry Home for a flock 

of 10 or 12. Damp-proof and draught-tight—necessary 
conditions for handling poultry successfully are found in 


Hodgson Poultry Houses 
and Brooders 


All parts made in sections convenient to handle for putting 
up or taking down in a short time. 

Note the lower illustration—15 in a row. These 
houses are so popular, poultrymen buy them by the 
dozen. Justthe house for a dozen hens—an ornament 
to any gentleman’s place. Complete with feed trough, 
cage fountain, roosts, nests. Easily cleaned, adjustable 
ventilator, Putin your hens and let them thrive. 

Send for our catalogue of Poultry Houses, Brooder 
Houses—everything for the live hen. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 118 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


It is a shrub that can be used in large 
masses without becoming tiresome, and it 
would look well in company with barberry 
and roses. It is inexpensive, costing ten to 
fifteen cents in large quantities, and it can 
be collected from the open fields cheaply 
and with little loss. It will endure much in 
the way of dry, poor soil, and after the first 
year will take care of itself. 

The beach plum (Prunus maritima) is 
is another good native to use in large quan- 
tities. It will grow in the poorest soil, 
in pure sand on the coast, or gravelly banks 
inland. Its early flowers are white or some- 
times pinkish. The foliage is rough, dark, 
sometimes becoming rusty. The fruit is not 
only good in jellies and jam, but is mag- 
nificent in color, which ranges from the un- 
ripe green, through red purples, to blue 
black. It is borne in great quantities. The 
branches have the characteristic shining red 
bark of the plum-cherry family. Many peo- 
ple who are familiar with the beach plum 
as it grows along the coast do not realize 
what a good plant it is inland. 

The American roses are as remarkable 
for their flowers as they are desirable for 
their beauty at other times. 

Rk. Carolina grows to eight feet, and likes 
moist ground. It is often seen in swamps 
where wild iris grows. Llosa ulcida grows 
to six feet. It makes few suckers, and has 
good foliage. The pips stay plump and red 
all winter. 

Rk. Lucida alba is a variety with green 
stems and white flowers. It should be 
planted with Rosa multiflora or serigera, 
rather than with its red-stemmed relatives. 

R. blanda is five feet high, with few 
prickles or thorns. This and the next do 
well in dry places. 

R. humilis, three feet high. 

R. nitida, one and a half feet high. 

These roses could be planted in the order 
given, beginning with Carolina at the back, 
and stepping down to nitida in front, and 
they would form an impenetrable thicket, 
beautiful at all seasons. Throughout’ the 
summer there would always be flowers, be- 
ginning with blanda in May, and all the 
others in June and July, ending with the 
last blooms of Carolina in August. 

The viburnum family is a large one, and 
oll our native varieties are excellent. They 
range in size from ’. Lenlago (30 feet) to 
the little V. acerifolium. 

The best are molle and dentatum, with 
large rough leaves in gold masses, good 
color and texture; prunifolium, cassinoides, 
pubescens, lower with pear-shaped shining 
leaves; and acerifolium, low with leaves like 
the maple. All have white flowers in flat 
cymes and berries that are ornamental much 
of the year. They should be planted in 
groups as above, adding lV’. opulu to the first 
group for its fruits, and no shrubs could be 
better as a border plantation, as a screen 
along a road, or as an under shrub in thin 
woods. All turn well in the fall, dentatum 
and molle lemon-yellow, prunifolium and 
cassinoides orange and acerifolium deep 
purple. They grow well in moist places, 
and could be used near lakes with clethra 
and cephalanthus. 

Aesculus parviflora (Ae, marcrostachya) 
grows from four to ten feet high, branching 
to the ground and forming a rounded mass 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter. It re- 
minds one of the horrid Catalpa Bungei, 
grafted low, but it is really a handsome 
shrub, lighter and more graceful than the 
ordinary horse chestnut, and very striking 
in July and August, when its white, spiry 
flowers beyond the line of foliage make it 
look like a cake with candles. Nothing 
would be better to plant singly on the lawn 
or in a prominent position near the house. 
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FLOORS 


ON’S OUTSIDE VENETIANS, 
Blind and Awning Combined 


HE most practical and useful form of Venetian yet devised; they com- 
bine beauty, utility and durability to a degree that no other blind 
of any kind can equal; suitable alike for town and country houses. 

Slats can be opened and closed and blinds raised or lowered from inside 
without opening window. When blind is pulled up entire frame is folded 
out of sight, making a very neat appearance. 

Mention “American Homes and Gardens”’ for free booklet. 
Orders should ba placed now for early summer 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY 
3 and 5 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 
Patentee and Manufacturer of Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, Piazza 
Venetians, Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar 
and Fireproof Steel Curtains, Wood Block Floors 


SPECIAL OFFER to Carpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 
ING LOCK. A Safeguard for 


Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. 

To introduce this article. Four 
Ventilating Locks in Genuine 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 


Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


yur 


g 


per Finish will be mailed to 
any address prepaid for One — 
Dollar. Will include a forty 
page Hardware Catalogue and 
Working Model to carpenters 
who wish the agency to can- 
vass for its sale. Address 


The H. B. Ives Go, Ss“ "avs: 
Take off yourHat’°. a2) AW 


een VERS 
mer jF-E. Myers & Bro., = be 


PATENTED 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Ashland, Ohlo a 
HAY ““‘tiscrns 


TOOLS iirs 


Fireproofing Departments: 
ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co. 
CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg 


Sheep Manure 


See pos ee peered No weeds or bad 
BT eTUGd lac trece ch ature bustle For garden 


wn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants ae taad Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc SEATTLE: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
$4.0 rit etal pt Ua CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 
Apply now. REFUSE UNDERGROUND 


¢ Go.,23Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


Crex Grass’ 
Furniture 


is nature’s own product, 
combined economically 
and substantially with 
artistic, high-class work- 
manship. 

Grex Furniture is quite new but has 
become decidedly popular for furnishing 
“Crex Rooms” or carrying out a har- 
monious arrangement of odd pieces. It 
adds tone and charm to the surround- 
ings on account of its distinctiveness. 


NATURAL CREEN or 
BARONIAL BROWN. 


Carried by all best furniture shops. 
Ask for ‘‘Crex-Ease”’ cushions. 


RECEIVERS 


GARBAGE 
RECEIVERS 


oe GARBAGE 
eT RECEIVERS 


Ever wished fora Garbage Can in which garbage cannot 
freeze in winter—and stink insummer? A caninwhich flies 
cannet breed and then spread typhoid germs? A can having a cover 
which every time closes tight automatically—and cannot be opened 
by prowling dogs and cats». A can which, being out of sight, does not 
dishgure the backyard? A can which is practically indestructible? 
The Stephenson UNDERGROUND Garbage Receiver has all 
these advantages. 


My Receivers are SOLD DIRECT. 


For the satisfaction of yourself, your husband, your maid and your 
garbage man you should at least send for fully illustrated descriptions 
of my garbage receivers and names and addresses of hundreds of 
pleased users. I also make Underground Earth Closets and Portable 
Metal Houses for same. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 21 Farrar Street, 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


A New Catalogue Beautifully Illustrated 


HARDY NATIVE PLANTS 


From the High Carolina Mountains 
(4000-6000 Ft. Elevation) 


NO OTHER SO HARDY—SO BEAUTIFUL 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Leucothoes, Andromedas, 
Kalmias, Ground-cover Plants, Etc. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 


HIGHLAND NURSERY 
THE RARE SHORTIA. 35c. Each, $3.00 per 10 Salem Branch Nursery Salem, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet No. 237 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Glendale, Long Island New York 
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Will You Give a Home Test 
to Johnson’s Under-Lac 
at our Expense? 


Wi WANT you to know Johnson’s Under-Lac by actual 


proof and real test. One trial will convince you how 
far superior it is to shellac or varnish. 

How much simpler, more economical, easier and more satis- 
factory to apply. 

Let us send you a bottle, free and prepaid, and our illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodwork and Fur- 
niture,’’ which answers every question on the care, preservation 
and beautifying of every wood surface—is full of valuable hints 
and helps on home decorations. 


Johnson’s Under-Lac 


Imparts a beautiful, brilliant and lasting finish to floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture—over surfaces being dressed for the first time, over dye stains, filler or 
the bare wood; over an old finish of any kind. 
You know the fault of varnish. It is thick, sticky—dries slowly ina 
mottled way, 
Under-Lac dries evenly and quickly—but not too quickly, like shel- 
lac which laps and crawls and dries before it is wellon. Under-Lac 
is thin, elastic—dries hard in half-an-hour. Use it for azy purpose 
for which you would use shellac or varnish. 4 S.C. 
Johnson’s Under-Lac produces a splendid permanent finish. He ns 
on 


For Linoleum and Oil Cloth AS gates Wis. 


<y 

It brings out the pattern to best advantage, givinga ©” _ | accept your 

finish as glossy as new; protects from wearand makes .& ,” offer of a sample 
= / of Johnson’s Under- 


cleaning easy. : ’ ony b pete 
The most economical because it goes farthest 7 ,”, Lae better than varn- 


and lasts longest. Gallon cans, $2.50. & |“ ishor shellac; also Book- 


Smaller , ate 
cans down to half pints. Write today forthe . “let Edition A. H. 4. 1 
“" agree to test the sample and 


samples and our book of Home-Beautifying .~ ates! } 
Suggestions, Edition A. H.3. Clip coupon ie report results to my paint 
or take down address now. Lay ealer. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wis. WA  Addtess 22-22 --2- 2a 2-sense<e = 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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Iron Fence That Lasts a Lifetime 


The Stewart catalog is mailed free 
on request. Over 500 designs to 
select from, ranging from the sim- 


in iron fence and entrance gates. 
Stewart’s Iron Flower-Vases and 
Iron Lawn Settees are also illus- 
plest and least expensive to the trated. The Stewart Iron Fence 
most elaborate and ornate effects Works is the largest in the world. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 1726 Covington Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Special designs created for any purpose and to harmonize with any style of architecture desired. 


Sketches submitted, 


PEPPER CULTIVATION IN INDIA 


HE pepper plant—Piper nigrum— 
ae which produces the white and black 
pepper of commerce, is a climbing 
vine-like shrub, growing wild in the forests 
of Travancore and the Malabar coast of 
India. 

It is extensively cultivated in southwest 
India, whence it has been introduced into 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Siam, the Philippines, and the West 
Indies. 

The use of pepper was known to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans as early as the 
time of Alexander the Great, and at one 
time occupied an important place in the 
world’s traffic, being a staple article of com- 
merce in the early trade between Europe and 
India before the days of cotton, tea and 
sugar. The price of this spice during the 
Middle Ages was exorbitantly high, and its 
excessive cost is said to have been one of the 
inducements which led the early Portuguese 
navigators to seek a sea route to India. 

Pepper is entirely tropical in its require- 
ments, and seems to thrive best in a moist, 
hot climate, with an annual rainfall of at 
least 100 inches and a soil rich in leaf mold. 

The plant is a natural climber and will 
cling to almost any support by means of 
adventitious roots. It grows some 20 feet 
in height, but in cultivation is usually re- 
stricted to 10 or 12 feet. The native Kan- 
arese, in the gardens of the southern district 
of the Bombay presidency, train the pepper 
vine to the “supari” palms. 

The leaves are glossy, broadly ovate, with 
five to seven nerves, and grow opposite and 
alternate to a pendulous spike 5 to 8 inches 
long, containing 20 to 30 white flowers that 
ripen into a one-seeded fruit, with a fleshy 
exterior. This fleshy berry, covering a soft 
stone, is about the size of a pea, and is at 
first green, but in ripening turns red and 
then yellow. 

The berry contains a resin, to which it 
owes its hot, pungent taste, and a volatile oil 
that gives off an aromatic scent. It has few 
medicinal qualities, its principal use being as 
a condiment. 

The white pepper is the black pepper de- 
corticated by maceration and rubbing. The 
plant produces fruit in three years, and is 
probably at its best for the next seven or 
eight years. It is claimed that there is a 
difference between the plant grown from the 
seed and the one raised from cuttings, the 
former bearing fruit for several years longer 
than the latter, though the pepper from the 
plant raised from cuttings is said to be su- 
perior in both quality and quantity, and 
hence this method is more frequently 
adopted. 

A single palm or tree sometimes sup- 
ports eight or twelve vines, giving an 
average annual yield in good seasons of 
about one thousand spikes to the vines 
on one palm. These spikes or clusters of 
berries vary in size, but one thousand should 
yield on an average five pounds of dried 
pepper. An acre is reckoned to bear 2,500 
plants, to cost about $20 in outlay, and to 
yield a product of $400 when in its best con- 
dition. 

Mr. J. W. Mollison, director of agricul- 
ture at Poona, gives in a very interesting pa- 
per an account of the cultivation of pepper 
in the Kanara gardens of the Bombay presi- 
dency. Of the two ways of propagating 
the plant—by layering or from cuttings— 
he claims the former is preferable. 

When the palms have been seven or 
eight years permanently planted, pepper is 
planted at the roots of the trees. If a long, 
healthy vine from an established plant can 
be stretched to reach the root of the palm, 
this vine is layered in the leaf-mold manure 
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THE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 


is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 


Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 


Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 


MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
tricity and at Less Cost. 


Low Price 
Liberal Terms 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Bungalows and American Homes 


Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,800 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000. These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


“The Complete Hotel” 


Hotel 
Statler 


BUFFALO 
_ 300 Rooms-300 Baths 


“Modern in Construction. 

ete in, Sp rotnete: 
mplete in pment, 

Perfect in Seicea 


Circulating Ice Water ff 
=| to All Rooms 


3,000 Varieties 
of Outdoor 
Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants, 
Evergreens 


Catalog FREE 


Illustrates, describes. 
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that will thoroughly roll it. 
that will cut it finer than it has ever been cut before. 
that will cut it in one third the time it has ever been cut before. 
that leaves it just like velvet with no horse markings. 

that pays for itself in two seasons. 


IF SO BUY A 


oldwell 


MOTOR. 
AWTe 


THIS IS THE MACHINE 
The U. S. Government has been purchasing each of the last three years. 
The New York City Parks have been using for the last four years. (They have 
purchased three more since January Ist, 1gIo). 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
Tiat has been so successfully used on many of the leading Golf Grounds, 
Parks and Private Estates during the last seven years. 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
That is equipped with latest improved, up-to-date rgroAuto Motor, latest improved 
oiling system, two independent systems of ignition, Schebler carburetor, etc. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You are purchasing one so simple in construction that an ordinary laborer can 
soon learn to manipulate it. All of its working parts are above the platform and 
in plain view of the operator. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You get a machine that is no experiment but a machine that not only has been 
a success for the last seven years, but one that has been improved upon, 
simplified, and brought to a degree of perfection that can only be attained by actual 
time experience and the experience of the many users in all parts of the Country. 
BUY A COLDWELL 
and you wilh surely get a satisfactory machine. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturers of 
Hand, Horse & Motor Lawn Mowers in the U. S. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


ERSONAL attention to the selec- 
tion of hardware trimmings will be 
to your advantage if you are build- 
ing or remodeling ahome. Quality 
and_ durability ae the hardware, 

the style of architecture with which 

it is to harmonize, your architect's 
advice and your own taste should all 
be considered in determining the design. 
The result is certain to be entirely satisfac- 
tory if the chosen pattern is selected from 


A Sargent’s Artistic 


Tells you how to plant 
—an invaluable hand- 
book. Get it before 
placing order. Address 


Hardware 


Dept. D 


Paconta-Festiva 


él d Ni , ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
GLEN BROS. eae sad Melis 1866 


EAE PEELE, 


aaa as 
Gan iiniiiiaiti 
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Ornamental Fences and Gates 
are adapted to steel or wood 


cyc LON 


post construction. Get a 1910 Catalogue showing Fences, 
Arches, Trellis, etc. 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., 1234 E. 55th St., Cleveland, 0. 


It possesses quality in a high degree, a decora- 
tive value appreciated by those whose object is to 
make a home artistic and complete in all its appoiat- 
ments. If the house you are planning is of the 
French order of architecture, Georgian, Colonial or 
other style, 


SARGENT'S Book of Designs—Sent FREE 


will enable you to make your selection from a num- 

ber of patterns especially designed for the style of 
architecture you prefer. The seventy and more 
patterns illustrated will offer a wide choice. THE 
COLONIAL BOOK—also_ free—shows Door 
Handles, Cut Glass Knobs, Knockers, ete. Address 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 156 Leonard St., New York 
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ABUTTING ITS SUPPORT IS 
BEST HELD ON OUR 


JOIST 
HANGERS 


Made in over 100 listed 
sizes and any modification 
to order 


ANY BEA 


The Door Hanger 


Manufacturers 


434-466 PROSPECT ST. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


LANE BROS. CO. 


H-7874 


Wolff Sink, Back, End, Apron & Drain Board 


ALL IN ONE PIECE 
Send for Catalog of Wolff One-Piece Enameled Iron Kitchen Sinks 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1855 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 
General Offices: 601 Lake St. Showrooms: 91 Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 615 Northwestern Building Cleveland, Ohio: Builders’ Exchange 

Kansas City, Mo.: 1209 Scarrett Building Washington, D. C.: 327-328 Bound Building 

San Francisco, Cal.: Monadnuck Building L. Wolff Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1116 and 1118 Douglas Street 


DENVER TRENTON 
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which surrounds the root of the palm. The 
pepper vine takes root freely in this manure 
and when it has done so it is severed from 
the parent vine and trained on the palm 
stem. 

The young pepper plant grows rapidly. 
The main vine should branch freely into 
subordinate vines so that a number can be 
trained up the palm. They are fully se- 
cured to the stem by bands stripped from 
the sheaths of the fallen leaves of the palm. 
The main and subordinate vines grow up 
the tree to a height of 5 feet or more per 
annum. Luxuriant growth and _ free 
branchings are encouraged by heavy appli- 
cations of good manure given annually for 
three years after planting. 

Subsequently, the pepper plant partici- 
pates in the general cultivation given to the 
palms, and an application of manure is 
given for both crops every second year. 
The best manure for pepper, supari palm, 
and all other crops of the garden is made 
from green leaves plucked or pruned in the 
monsoon and used as litter in the byres 
where buffaloes and other cattle stand, and 
thence removed to a deep manure pit every 
day with the excrement of the cattle. This 
manure is sufficiently decayed by the fol- 
lowing March, and is applied in that month 
or in April. 

The foliage of healthy plants is, from the 
ground upward, fairly dense, but in an es- 
tablished plantation some of the older vines 
die. If new layers are substituted for old 
and worn-out vines, the plantation should 
keep in vigorous growth and bearing for a 
long period. 

The flowers appear in July and August 
and the berries about seven months later. 
The yield depends upon liberality in manur- 
ing, upon proper management, and upon 
the rainfall. 

The plant, the flowers, and the fruit are 
delicate, in the sense that they may be dam- 
aged by rough handling; therefore, ladders 
are used when the vines are bound to the 
palms and the berries plucked. The ladders 
are straight, single bamboos, with the alter- 
nate side branches cut off a foot from the 
stem. These provide the steps of the lad- 
der. A wooden hook is rigidly attached at 
the top end of the ladder and secured to 
the palm above the level of the tallest pep- 
per plants. 

The bunches are plucked by hand and 
placed in an oblong cane basket, slung hori- 
zontally behind the workman by a rope 
around his waist. The rounded ends of the 
basket extend a little on either side, so that 
the basket can be easily filled by either hand 
of the workman. 

When plucked, all the berries in the 
bunch may be fully ripe, but ordinarily the 
bunches are plucked when the berries are 
mostly green and just changing in color. 
The berries may or may not be sorted as 
they are plucked. If they are sorted, those 
fully ripe are separated. These are soaked 
in water for seven or eight days or heaped, 
so that the pulp ferments, and are then 
rubbed by hand or on a coarse cloth if the 
quantity is small, or trampled under foot if 
the quantity is large. The pulp is thus 
rubbed off the inner stone. This stone fur- 
nishes the white pepper of commerce. The 
pulp is completely removed by washing in 
baskets in running water. The pepper is 
then dried by exposure to the sun for about 
a week. This has also a bleaching effect, 
and the pepper becomes a pale gray or pale 
drab in color. It can be bleached whiter by 
a chemical agency. This white pepper is 
prepared only to a limited extent in the 
Kanara forests. 

The chief product is black pepper. It 1s 
got from unsorted berries, which are heaped 
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The spirited and perpetual charm of the hardy gar- 
den has won forit wide andintense enthusiasm. Natural 
and restful in general effect, it has an ever-varying and 
ever-appealing beauty. Thoroughout the season the 
hardy garden flowers afford something of interest— 
something new every day. Even a few hardy plants 
will afford most satisfactory and pleasing effects, and 
their permanence makes them, in the end, more econom- 
ical than the annuals of which the first cost may be less. 


The New Biltmore Nursery 
Book,““Hardy Garden Flowers 


Is entirely devoted to this class of plants, in rec ognition of their 
superior merits and increasins popularity. It maintains the standard 
of our former catalogues as a specimen of the highest attaininent in 
the illustrative and printing arts. 64 pages and covers, with readable 
descriptions and profuse in pictures of pleasing gardens planted 
with hardy flowers. Every copy of ‘‘Hardy Garden flowers’’ costs us 
over 39 cents, mailed, but we will gladly send you the book /ree, 
if you love flowers and expect to buy hardy plants in the early future. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 744, Biltmore, N. C. 


THE MASTERPIECE OF THE 
CONFECTIONER’S ART 


Yea Mat 
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DEAR! 


“YOU 


When you were engaged 
Why not now? 


G The dress of the home is no 
less import_nt than the dress of the 
body. 

Our papers possess those distinc- 
tive qualities that distinguish the ar- 
tistic from the purely commercial— 
they meet the growing demand for 
newer and better and more harmonious 
home surroundings. 


G ASK YOUR DEALER to show 


you our new brochure of colored 


illustrations —it will give you new 
ideas of the possibilities of colors and 
designs in their true relations 


We have speeded up our ships and 
railways; we have made rapid transit 
moreand more rapid; we have developed 
a mile a minute in the air and much faster 
in an automobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is quickest 
of all. It is instantaneous. No weeks 
or days or minutes wasted in waiting for 
somebody to go and come; no waiting 
for an answer. 


It is the most effective agency for 
making minutes more useful, more 
efficient. 


EFFICIENT 


In almost every field of work men 
are accomplishing more in less time with 
the Bell Telephone than they could 
without it. They can talk with more 
people, near and far; they can keep the 

‘run of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better advantage; 
they can be active in more affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed a new 
and higher value upon the minute—for 
everybody. It has done this by means 
of One Policy, One System, and Univer- 
sal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes— it 
accomplishes business results which would be 


absolutely impossible without it. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 


combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


mantels required. 
The most unique line on the market. 


Silica 


Dixon’s carve Paint Lasts 


And the reason why it lasts is because its pigments are inert. 
have inert pigments to do with it? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 


Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 


Write for catalog to-day. 
WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D, Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOORSSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND oR CATALOGUES 


What 
Our Booklet 106B will tell you. 


toe 
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‘Take this 


Go into your hall—see what an added charm it 
would have if you had an Ithaca Colonial 


Clock. 


First impressions are lasting, and should be the best. 
A hall with a Colonial Clock gives that homey feel- 
ing, and has a finished, complete look. 


Ithaca Hall Clocks are made of polished cherry, 


mahoganized, or polished selected 


anteed to keep perfect time for ten years. 


$2880 


Shipped Anywhere, Freight 
Prepaid, on Approval 


Send the names of two business 
houses or a bank for references 


Try it ten days. If satisfac- 
tory, remit us the price, 


$28.80, or $8.00 down and 
| $3.00 a month for8 months. 


} Hall Clocks thatformerly sold ‘ : 
at from $80.00 to $1,000.00. 


Established 1865— Largest 
builders of hall clocks in the 
world. & 


Makers of the celebrated . 
Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 


Catalog of either on request. | 


Ithaca Calendar Clock Co. 


100 Franklin Street = a! 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Picture 


Hall 


oak, and are guar- 


pIGHT 4 
M 


DESCRIPTION 


Size: Height, 7% ft.; 
weight, 1501bs. Or- 
naments: Top orna- 
ments brass polished 
and lacquered. Beth 
doors French crys- 
fals., Diali:: 7124 in 

square, black 
Arabic figures, 
Movement: Eight 
day. Visible pen- 
dulum. Strikes 
hours and _ half- 
hours on soft-toned 
gong. Guarantced 
to keep perfcct 
lime. State if cak 
or mahogonized 
cherry is wanted. 
We refer to any 
commercialagency 


Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 


buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS | 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and approval, guar- 

anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 

money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 


quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co. jy ‘ Y\ 


Indiana 


Elkhart, - - © ¢ 


Write for Our 
Free Book on 


ome Refrigeration 


This book telis how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good— 


how to keep down ice bills. 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 
It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with 


inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID 
PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every 
corner rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The 
“Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Gh° Monroe 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
Here particles of food collect and breed 
These germs get into your food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘‘Monroe’’ can be sterilized and made germlessly 
clean in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung 
It’s like ‘‘washing dishes,’’ for the ‘‘Monroe’’ 


not be cleaned. 
germs by the million. 


from hot water. 
is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 


NOTE CAREFULLY Phe Solid Porcelain 


Monroe is So costly 
to manufacture that but few could afford it if sold through 
dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 
reach of the‘ MANY, at a price they, can afford. 


Sent Anywhere-on Trial 


We will send the Monroe to any responsible person any- 
where to use until convinced, No obligation to keep it 
unless you wish to. The Monroe must sell itself to you on 
its merits. & 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices. 
Cash or monthly payments. 


The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator 
was used in every home. 

The ‘‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied 
by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 
Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration. you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to 
select carefully. Please write for the book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station P, Cincinnati, O. 


up tor four days. The green berries then 
get softer and change color, and the pulp 
is more or less squashed. The berries are 
then spread out and dried. The skin and 
part of the pulp adhere as a dark-colored, 
dry, wrinkled covering to the stones, and 
the pepper is black in appearance. 

White pepper is less pungent and more 
expensive than black, but is preferred by 
many from its not being readily seen in the 
food. The pepper produced on the Malabar 
coast of India stands high in grade and 
brings the best price in commerce. 

I have not at hand sufficient data to de- 
termine even approximately the quantity of 
pepper produced in southern India. It is 
certainly a very large and important prod- 
uct. The natives use it freely to season 
their rice and curry, and no doubt as much 
is consumed locally as is exported. 

During the year ended March 31, 1902, 
there was exported from Bombay to Indian 
ports, such as Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, 
Karachi, and to Kathiawar, Portuguese 
Goa, Kutch, Gaekwar State, and other Brit- 
ish and native states in India, 3,163,826 
pounds of pepper of a value of $343,805. 

During the same period there was ex- 
ported from Bombay to foreign countries 
2,487,883 pounds of pepper, valued at $277,- 
QI4. 

The total of the coastwise and foreign 
exportation of pepper shows a production 
above the supply for local consumption of 
5,651,709 pounds of a value of $621,719. 

It may be of some interest to state that 
of the exports, Egypt took 608,000 pounds : 
Aden (and Arabia), 767,000 pounds; Per- 
sia and Asiatic Turkey, 800,600 pounds—or 
of all the pepper exported from Bombay to 
foreign countries, about 90 per cent. was 
consumed by the four countries named. 


THE PRODUCTION OF A BLACK 
COLOR ON BRASS 


By Erwin S. Sperry. 


UCH difficulty is often experienced 
MI by platers and other brass work- 
ers in the production of a satisfac- 
tory black color on brass. This would, per- 
haps, appear somewhat ridiculous, inas- 
much as brass will of its own accord ox- 
idize to a black color, if left for any length 
of time. Oxidized silver, which was much 
in vogue at one time, greatly stimulated 
the production of a similar finish on brass, 
and the same method was employed, but 
usually with unsatisfactory results. In the 
oxidization of silver the property of tarn- 
ishing by sulphur compounds is made use 
of, as the ready susceptibility of this metal 
to such influences is sufficient to render the 
process quite satisfactory. Silver is very 
easily blackened by sulphur and its com- 
pounds, and all that is necessary to do is 
to bring it in contact with a solution of 
potassium or sodium sulphide (liver of 
sulphur), when an immediate blackening 
takes place. The same method used on 
brass produces a black color, but not en- 
tirely satisfactory, as it is wanting both 
in color and in depth. If allowed to re- 
main for a long time, in order to obtain a 
deep black, the coating does not appear to 
adhere, but scales off. These difficulties 
render the employment of sulphur com- 
pounds in blackening brass more or less 
unsatisfactory, and much trouble is found 
in their use.’ Those who have attempted 
their use have usually abandoned ‘the 
method in favor of others. 

The solution now generally employed 
for the production of a black or oxidized 
surface on brass is a solution of carbonate 
of copper in ammonia. The work is im- 
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‘| HE new residence of Mr. P. M. Sharples, 


West Chester, Pa., sketched above, is pronounced ‘‘a perfect ex- 
ample of the complete home.’’ Its completeness is shown in its generous 
refrigerator facilities—two large built-to-order McCray Refrigerators—one 
of which, the cold room refrigerator, is shown at the bottom of this page. 
This refrigerator is white opal glass lined and arranged for icing from the 
outside. The other refrigerator is in the butler’s pantry and is in every 
sense an integral part of the house as it is finished to match the adjoining 
wood work. Mr. Sharples selected our refrigerator plans on the recom- 
mendation of Charles Barton Keen, his architect, who has had long ex- 
perience with the leading makes of refrigerators. ‘The character of 


MECRAY 
Refrigerators 


is conclusively shown by the character of the residences and other buildings 
in which they are being installed. Specially designed and built-to-order 
McCray Refrigerators are in use in : 
the Capitol at Washington, on the 
recent U. S. Battleships, and in 
the Pure Food Laboratories of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Write for ““McCray Refrigerators in Amer- 
ican Homes”’ which shows McCray Built-to- 
order Refrigerators in 19 recent American 
homes of the better class, and for any of the 
following catalogs that interest you : 

Catalog No. 87, Regular Size Refrigerators 
for Residences; No. 67, for Groceries; No.59, 
for Meat Markets; No. 48, for Hotels, Clubs 
and Institutions; No. 72, for Flower Shops. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


87 LAKE STREET 
KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


Cottage Designs 


HESE books offer to architects, builders, homeseekers and 
investors by far the most complete collection of plans ever 
brought out, while the price is so low as to place them within 
the reach of all who have an interest in the building of homes. 
The designs are compiled with a view to representing all grades 

of cost, from the simplest types of cottages, as illustrated in the first 

series, to the comparatively elaborate structures reaching to $10,000 or 

more, in cost, treated in the fourth series, so that examples are given 

OveRNE, nearly every requirement, with respect to cost, ininexp~nsive 
omes. 


No. 1. Cottage Designs with Constructive Details 


A series of twenty-five designs of cottages, most of which have been 
erected, ranging in cost from $600 to $1,500; together with the details of 
interior and exterior finish, all drawn to convenient scale, and accom- 
panied by brief specifications. Illustrated with 53 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 2. Low Cost Houses with Constructive Details 


Embracing upward of twenty-five selected designs of cottages originally 

costing from$1,000to$3.000, accompanied with elevations, floor plans and 

details of construction, all drawn to scale. together with brief descrip- 

tions and, in many instances, full specifications and detailed estimates of 

ie Illustrated by 61 full-page plates of floor plans, elevations and 
etails. 


No. 3. Modern Dwellings with Constructive Details 


A selection of twenty designs of artistic suburban dwellings erected in 
various parts of the country, at costs ranging from $2,800 to $7,000; em- 
bracing floor plans, elevations and constructive details, showing interior 
and exterior finish, and drawn to scale, together with extracts from the 
specifications. Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions, from 
photographs of the completed structures, and 61 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 4. Suburban Homes with Constructive Details 


Comprising twenty selected designs of attractive suburban homes, 
ranging in cost from about $3,000 upward; embracing floor plans, 
elevations and constructive details, showing interior and exterior finish, 
all drawn to scale, together with extracts from the specifications. 
Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions from photographs of 
the completed structures, and 75 full-page plates of plans, elevations 


and details. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, POSTPAID 
(Sold Separately) 


MUNN & COM sctenriicamenican 


Three-Sixty-One Broadway, New York 


ANE RICAN “HOMES AND GARDENS 


Electric Garden Hose 
Will Not Crack, 


Se ‘ 


Try to do this 


Every good dealers sells 
with any other 


“Electric” Garden 


Garden Hose, P Hose. Look for the 
sity trademark, every 


=N 25 feet. 


and see what 
will happen. 


There is not—and can- : Every other 
not be any other hose like : hy method of hose 
“Blectric.’”’ All important y construction is 
processes of its manufac- 2 ancient and ama- 
ture are protected by basic teurish in com- 
patents. parison. 


A jacket of heavy cotton seine twine is woven—WOVEN, mind you, 
not wrapped—over a tube of pure rubber. Next, a second tube of 
rubber—same quality—is put on over the cotton jacket. Another mantle 
of seine twine 1s Woven round the second tube. A third tube—same 
quality—is put on over the second cotton jacket. 

Each of the 5 alternating sections of rubber and of cotton is a com- 
plete hose in itself. The hose in then incased in metal tubes or moulds 500 
feet long, and liquid under high pressure put inside of the hose and locked 
in. The whole is then put in a sealed oven and live steam turned on it. 
This steam heats the liquid, causing it to expand, forcing the hose against 
the metal tube, and the hose in this way has an internal pressure applied 
of 500 Ibs. to the square inch. The 3 rubber tubes and the 2 woven cotton 
jackets are amalgamated or vulcanized by the pressure; converted into a 
single or unified fabric of mingled rubber and cotton. 

Begin to understand why ‘‘Electric’’ is different from a hose that consists 
of 2, or even 3, stripsof common rubber glued on a piece of canvas and then 
wrappedor ‘‘lapwelded”’ into atube that a child can tear apart with its fingers. 

Before it leaves our factory, every foot of Electric Hose is tested by a 
water pressure of 400 Ibs. to the inch. Ordinary hydrant pressure averages 
from 30 to 50 lbs.—and frequently bursts every make of hose excepting 
‘*Electric.”’ 


Flectric Hose & Rubber Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Ride on Air---Not Rubber 


This heading must be observed if you are going to get 
maximum service from automobile tires. 

Our whole experience has so convinced us of tne desir- 
ability of pumping tires up hard that we are going to devote 
some space telling you about this rather than Diamond tire 
construction. 

As to the latter, we know and you 
all know, who know Diamond equip- 

THE Trace oe 

ment at all, that it is right. As to in- 
ALREADY flation, there exists so much of uninten- 
INFLATED KIND j tional neglect, lack of knowledge and 

DIAMOND downright indifference, that we can be 
DEMOUNTABLE of no greater Service than to say to 
every automobile owner, tires must be 
RIMS pumped up hard if they are to give 
maximum mileage. 

This is particularly true of the 
overloaded tire, and four-fifths of all tires 
are frequently overloaded. | DIAMOND 

As makersof the tire recognized as the TIRES ARE 
standard, we are duty bound to tell you that FURNISHED 
with Diamond or any other pneumatic tires FOR EVERY 
you will not get the most for your money if 
you fail to keep tires pumped up till they TYPE OF 
stand round under a full load. This is 
the only safe rule. Pressure gauges don’t 
provide for the overloaded tires. —— : 

Ample inflation checks the movement within the tire and 
reduces the elements of friction and heating. You should 
ride, in fact, on a cushion of air and not a cushion of rubber. 
And it is just as much your duty to put plenty of air in the 
tires as plenty of oil where it belongs. 

For 1910, Diamond casings and Diamond tubes are dis- 
tinctly better than we have ever heretofore made, but our 
uttermost efforts will inevitably count for vastly less than they 
should if the user fails to do his part. 

He must give his co-operation, and his reward will be in 
the reduced upkeep cost that must ultimately be of great 
benefit to the automobile industry as a whole. 


Interesting literature about Demountable Rims and Tires for the asking. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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mersed in it and allowed to remain until 
the required tint is produced. The car- 
bonate of copper is best used in the so- 

ar l in as t e Summer e@ac called plastic condition, as it is then much 

more easily dissolved. Plastic ae 
of copper may be purchased, but if one 
If anybody needs or deserves Sister oe male it, the following method 
rooms just right to live in, to play answers well: Make a solution of blue vit- 


in, to sleep in, it is the little folks. riol (sulphate of copper) in hot water, and 
j : add a strong solution of common washing 


In spite of all precautions, the old- soda to it as long as any precipitate forms. 
fashioned heating methods soon || The precipitate is allowed to settle and the 


; clear liquid is poured off. Hot water is 
begin to leak or force ash-dust and now added, and the mass stirred and again 


coal-gases into the living rooms, allowed to settle. Again the clear liquid is 
and the loved ones are made to poured off, and the operation of adding 


abe : water, settling, and pouring off repeated. 
breathe burned, devitalized air, This is continued until everything has been 


totally unfit for the lungs. Whereas washed out of the green carbonate of cop- 


per, which remains in the bottom of the 

Hot Water or Low PressureSteam | vessel. Six or eight times is usually suffi- 
heating with | | cient to remove the impurities. After the 
= Pp 


water has been removed during the last 


pouring and nothing is left but an emul- 
MERICAN DEAL } | sion of the thick plastic carbonate in a 
Ss small quantity of water, liquid ammonia is 


RADIATORS BOILERS added until everything is dissolved and a 


clear, deep-blue liquid is produced. If too 
strong, water may be added, but I have 


will supply pure, warm air to every room in the house in all kinds of weather. found that a strong solution works better 
These outfits are used exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, laboratories, colleges, than a weak one. If it is desired to make 
greenhouses, etc., where correct heating and ventilation are an absolute necessity. § | the solution from commercial plastic car- 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in such small sizes, yet | | bonate of copper, the following directions 
with equal completeness, that they are now put into thousands of cottages, houses, | | ™4y be followed: Dissolve one pound of 
‘ : oes hofall. Th theeteb Gn Sav eatheucosee| the plastic carbonate of copper in two gal- 
stores, etc., at prices easily within reach of all. ese ou s s¢ : | | lons of strong ammonia. This gives the 
by cutting down the fuel bills and absence of repairs; while their cleanliness halves | required strength of solution. 
the housework and saves much wear on carpets and furnishings. The brass which it is desired to blacken 


is first boiled in a strong potash solution to 
remove grease and oil, then well rinsed 
and it will rent for 10% to 15% more, or ae dipped in the SOLO solution, which 

; : : as previously been heated to from 150 to 
sell quickly at a higher price when you f ‘ 

IDEAL. Boilocand AMERICAN 175 deg. F. This solution does not work 
well cold, and if heated too hot gives off 
all the ammonia. The brass is left in the 
solution until the required tint is produced. 


Do not wait until you build that new house which you may have in mind. See that your present 
home is warmed as you know it should be, 


leave it. 
Radiators are a high-paying investment— 
not an expense. 


Prices are now most favorable, and you get The color produced is very uniform and 
the services of the most skillful fitters, black. It also holds tenaciously and does 
A No. C-241 IDEAL Boiler and 555 A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 Don’t put it off till the soon-coming Fall— not readily peel off. After the desired 
ee cerecsanonme cai caine ile owner $108, were used write us to-day for free valuable book color is produced, the brass is rinsed and 
Ae thse pies the gon cn be bough of any eae, competent te witcha tells fully, all che Bey eter a aca dried in sawdust. A great variety of ef- 
Cee Na a ema Ate a cane tee Condlidtons, IDEAL-AMERICAN heating. fects may be produced by first finishing the 


brass before blackening, as the oxidizing 


Public Showrooms Write to Dept. 6 d t injure the texture of the 
TO process does not inj eo 

SU ERTSE CUES AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY CuTCR GO. metal at all. A very satisfactory finish is 

ae oe tg 0.) | Produced by first rendering the surface of 
Jeat offs nfs os cMonks Ss ols offs cs cls offs offs cfs offs offs ofc oe ckte oe cents cs cs oe the brass matt, either by scratch brush or 
i ee Se Ee Ss isimilaremethod sea cmtheminiac camila 
produced by the copper solution is then 
dead—one of the most pleasing effects of 
an oxidized surface. Various effects may 
also be produced by coloring the entire ar- 


If you do not know Tobey Handmade Furni- ticle and then buffing off the exposed por- 
. ° ° 10ns. 

ture you are unacquainted with a kind of cine best, results in the use of this solu 

° ° ° 10n are obtaine ry the use o e€ so- 

furniture which 1s conceded by many of the called red metals—i. e., those in which the 

ee : . copper predominates. The reason for this 

foremost authorities to be the finest that 1s is quite obvious. Ordinary sheet brass 

: 6 consists of about two parts of copper and 

being made In the world tod ay. one part of zinc, so that the large quantity 


of the latter somewhat hinders the produc- 
tion of a deep black surface. Yellow brass 
is colored black by means of the solution, 


Tobey Handmade Furniture is displayed for sale only 


at our two stores. We invite you to see it when you but if the very best results are desired,’ it 
3 hae Vouk is well to use some metal having a reddish 
are in C 1cago OT New York. tint, indicating the presence of a large 


amount of copper. The varieties of sheet 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY brass known as gilding or bronze work 


well. Copper also gives excellent results. 


11 West Thirty-second Street, NEW YORK Where the best results are desired on yel- 

. low brass a very light electro-plate of cop- 

(Near Fifth Avenue) nel. ' 

per before the oxidizing, works well and 

Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, CHICAGO gives an excellent black. With the usual 


articles made of yellow brass, however,. 
this is rarely done, but the oxidation is car- 
ried out directly. 


ce Tp 


ATLAS | 
Ast w4 YG pas ae 


A. G. Richardson, Architect 


NONE JUsTAScOOS =f : xy 


Our book of Concrete Residences 
will prove an inspiration to any 
who anticipate building 


It is a large, handsomely printed book, showing over a hundred 
splendid examples of modern residences, and giving complete 
descriptions and floor plans. 

These houses are all built with some form of concrete—solid 
concrete, concrete blocks or stucco. You should see what has 
been done with this durable, adaptable, economical fireproof 
material. The book is a liberal education, not only in regards to 
concrete but also in regard to cement, on which the success of 
concrete depends. 

Portland Cement is the kind to use, but Atlas is the brand. 
Remember that! Remember 


Other books in the 
Atlas Cement Library: PORTLAND 
Concrete Construction about the Homeand onthe Farm = Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction = = - = $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction (delivery charge) 10 . 
Concrete in Railroad Construction = = . = 1.00 
Concrete Cottages = = = = = = = Free 
Concrete Garages - * = = = - = Free 


because it is the standard brand—the purest, most uniform in 
quality, and the surest in results. Atlas is made only of genuine 
Portland Cement Rock. It contains no surface slag. It is the 
brand the Government bought for the Panama Canal. 


The book, “Concrete Houses and Cottages,” is in two 
Most peopleareinterestedin high.  VOlumes. Each contains over | 20 illustrations. Either will be 


way improvements either directly or ail O : ; 
indirectly. All such will be interested m ed n receipt of $ | 00. 


in our book on ‘‘Concrete in High- 
way Construction ’? It is a story of If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


accomplished work, illustrating and 4 

describing the application of con. § tHEATLASrortLANDO CEMENT co. perz. 10, 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
crete to the solution of roadmaking } ) 

problems. Price, $1.00. Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


Do You Care Enough For Your Trees 
To Have Their Lives Prolonged? 


OU DO, if you love trees— if their majestic beauty calms your restless spirit when the cares of life 
weigh heaviest; if their cooling shade and the gentle rustle of their leaves bring solace in your weary 
hours; if the laughter of their branches makes happier and brighter the hours when your home means 


most to you. 


Like every lover of trees, you have been moved by feelings of admiration and of pity as you watched 
the gallant but unsuccessful struggle for life of some giant tree—perchance a priceless heritage from loved 
ones long since passed away —as it gave way to the insidious advance of internal decay, or was torn and 


wounded by the storm king. 


The Life of That Tree Might Have Been Saved: 
Almost Every Tree’s May Be by Proper Methods! 


A tree lives a very real life; it breathes and has a cir- 
culation. Its digestive organs perform their functions, 
and its process of reproduction is beautiful and inspiring. 
Because a tree has life, it is subject to disease and decay. 
Under normal conditions it remains healthy; perversion 
of these conditions leads to ills and afflictions which must 
result in the tree’s death unless they are properly treated 
and cured. 

Since it cannot speak, the tree suffers in silence—but 
it suffers none the less. A tree has its enemies, just as 
does any other form of life. Storms, fire, insects, 
animals, diseases—above all, the ‘‘tree butcher ’’— 
increasingly menace the life of the tree as it becomes a 
part of our complex civilization, with its congestion of 
population and multiplicity of devices for rapid commu- 
nication and transportation. 


With the transition from the conditions approaching 
the natural, under which the trees thrived comparatively 
unmolested, to those in which it is surrounded by count- 
less enemies, however, there has come a new under- 
standing of its nature and a new science for its salvation. 
Years were required to perfect it—years of patient study 
and experiment by a man to whom the trees are as 
brothers. 

John Davey, ‘‘ the father of tree surgery,’’ has given 
the greater part of his life to its development. The 
science long since passed out of the experimental stage; 
the permanence of its results is a matter of demonstration, 
for throughout the country trees that a few years ago 
were doomed to early death are living in lordly grandeur. 
The Davey tree surgeons have shown their ability to 
save any tree, if they are called in time. 


“Our Wounded Friends, the Trees’’ 


Graphically describes tree facts, many of them heretofore untold, and gives in detail the Davey methods of tree preservation. 
It explains the superior efficiency of Davey methods, and tells why only experts should be 
The book has cost too much to permit promiscuous distribution, but we shall be glad to forward a copy free, on re- 


unique, just as the Davey system is essentially original. 
employed for tree surgery. 


This book is 


quest, to any person in the Mississippi Valley or Eastward who has fine trees that are decaying, and who is interested in saving them. 


Representatives in all 

the principal cities of 

the Mississippi Valley 
and Eastward 


“‘The Salvation of Our Trees ”’ 


A little booklet which gives 
facts about lecture of the same 
title delivered by John Davey. 


This lecture is an exposition of 
the unique science of tree pre- 
servation, and is attention-com- 
pelling to the utmost degree. 
This book- 
let Free. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 


(Operating Davey’s School of Practical Forestry) 


143 Elm Street, 


Address the Main 
Office for prompt 


attention 


Kent, Ohio 
“The Tree Doctor” 


John Davey’s latest and most 
comprehensive work on the care 


of trees. An invaluable hand- 
book for every owner really in- 
terested in the preservation and 
care of his trees. Written in 
plain language for lay readers. 
Price, $2, 
postpaid. 


ANNUAL SMALL HOUSE NUMBER 


MUNN AND COMPANY, Inc., PRICE, 50 CENTS 


The Victor Vacuum (leaner for the City House or the Country House |} ) 


Not a portable toy machine, hut a real vacuum cleaner, which can be installed in 
any house, czty or country, old or new. -a 

Electric Current Not Necessary, but it can be used if you have it. . 

The vacuum pump ts placed in the cellar (stationary, and is driven with an 
electric motor, or with a small especially designed and very handsome engine using 
gasoline or city gas. 

A polished nickel-plated stand pipe is run up through the house, with a hose con- 
nection at each floor. A\l\ dust is taken down to receptical in cellar (the pedestal on 
which engine or electric motor rests is the dust receptical), which has sufficient ca- 
pacity for cleaning the entire house several times without emptying. The entire outfit 
is absolutely first class, and is the very best vacuum cleaner ever made. 

Don’t clean house Spring and Fall in the old antiquated way any longer, just 
keep it clean by the weekly use of a Victor. 

It is impossible, without actual experience, to appreciate just what it means in 
actual comfort, satisfaction and saving of expense to have a Victor Cleaner in your 
house. It is never necessary to take up carpets or rugs, the weekly use of a Victor 
will take all the dirt off of the carpets, out of them, and from under, and will keep carpets 
or rugs absolutely clean and in a sanitary condition. Sweep days are no longer a 
terror, the work is easily and quickly done and without any dust. 

Tf you have used a small portable machine, you perhaps have found it some im- 
provement over the broom and brush, but you have also found it very unhandy, 
bothersome and inefficient. The great noise and the vibration set up by a portable 
electric cleaner makes their use impossible in most instances and disagreeable in every 
case. Then the dust tank must be disconnected, carried out and emptied every few 
minutes. They are too heavy to carry around upstairs and down, the lamp sockets are 
continually burnt out, the power is insufficient and they are unsatisfactory in every 
way. With a Victor these conditions are reversed, and you have an apparatus that is 
a permanent fixture, handy, efficient, easily operated, does perfect work, will clean an 
entire house without stopping, and the use of which will be of more real comfort to 
everybody in the house than any other one thing you can possibly buy. Can be in- 
stalled in a few hours by anyone. No threads to cut on pipes. 

Price for everything complete, ready to set up in house, $250.00, including engine 
or motor, dust tank, vacuum hose, nickel-plated stand pipe, full set of nozzles, tools, 
wrenches, oil cans, etc. Order now. Send for catalogue. 


VICTOR CLEANER CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 1909 


494 Pages :: 1274 Illustrations Price $5.00 
a Ie PD DO IU a Te RT) 


American Gomes and Gardens covers a very wide scope; 

it deals with house build- 
ing from the design and construction of the modest house on small 
lots, to the building of mansions on largeestates. All degrees of gard- 
ening from laying out of landscape to the planting of a window-box 
are dealt with. Practical questions of water supply, of sanitation, or 
the arrangement of the kitchen receive equal treatment, with draping 
of windows or the arrangement of old china. 


Amvpricatt Gomes and Gardens is beautifully printed. The 


year’s volume contains 
more than 1,200 engravings, which are as full of detail and finish as 
actual photographs. They depict some of the old and historic mansions 
of America, and the most beautiful gardens or of natural scenery. The 
following list of a few of the practical articles which appear in American 
Fomes and Gardens during 1909 will show the wide choice of subjects: 
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HE SELECTION of a buileeoeonden McCray 


Refrigerator for the handsome residence of 
Col. G. G. Pabst, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, illustrated above, is another 
notable endorsement of the McCray System of Sanitary Refrigeration. ‘The 
McCray Refrigerator was chosen after a thorough investigation into the merits 
of all leading makes, and it preferment is in line with the intelligent dis- 
crimination which was responsib’ for every detail of this remarkable residence. 


MECCRAY 
Refrigerators 


are used in the Capitol at Washington, in the Pure Food Laboratories of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on recent U. S. Battleships, and in most of 
the exclusive clubs and fine residences throughout the country. The Refriger- 
ator in the Pabst residence, here illustrated (our No. 7672) is a fair type of 
these installations. It is built flush with the pantry wall, and arranged for icing 
from the outside. Exterior is opal glass with phos- 
phor-bronze trimmings; interior, opal glass with 
_ vitreous tile floor and aluminum sliding shelves. 

Well-to-do people have their refrigerators built to 
order because they secure the maximum of conven- 
jence and adaptability in that way. They select the 
McCray Refrigerator solely because of its superior 
food-keeping properties, due to the McCray patented 
construction. The same system of construction is 
used in a/7 McCray Refrigerators, including 
the stock family sizes. 

Write for the Free Book, “How to Use 
Leftover Foods’—by Elizabeth O, Hiller, and 
for any of these free catalogs:—No. A. H. 
Built-to-order for residences; No. 87 regular 
sizes for residences; No. 67, for Groceries; No. 
59, for Meat Markets; No. 48, for Hotels, Clubs 
and Institutions; No. 72, for Flower Shops. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. — 
87 Lake Street, KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


Notable American Homes (7 descriptive arti- 

cles). Homes of American Artists (5 de- 

scriptive papers). What Really is Colonial 

Architecture. The Beauty and Economy 

HE & of Stucco. Flower Box Beauty. Window= 

ERICAN- Curtaining forthe Bedroom. Birds inthe 

“AM , : Country Home. The Bungalow and its 

HOMES = AND Furnishing. Children’s Playhouses. 
( S 


GARDEN Concrete Ornaments for the Garden. 


De Concrete in the Building of the Small 
Country House. Decorative Features in 
the Small Home. A French Model Dairy. 
Evolution of the Small House Plan. Fur= 
nishing the Nursery. Problem in House 
Furnishing. Garden Work About the 
Home. GardenNotes. The Farming Ex= 
periment of a Woman. Model Motor 
Houses. Plumbing for a Smali Country 
House. Wayside Inn. What Can be 
Done with a Hand Loom. The Craft of 
Hammering and Piercing Metal. Prac= 
tical Suggestions for Domestic Ventila= 
tion. Revival of an Old Handicraft. 
Handmade Rugs. New Developments in 
Stenciling. Colored Windows in the 
House. Wild Mushrooms. Wall Gardens. 


A limited number of volumes for 1908 are available. 494 pages. 
1,100 illustrations. Price $5.00. A volume for 1907, $5.00. Volume 
for 1906, $5.00. Volume 1905, $3.50. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 


EMAITHSONIA , 
- b, 


May, rg1o AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS §& 


@ Much of the 
charm of the 
old Colonial 
room was due 
to the prismaitc 
rays of the cut 
crystalstogether 
with the soft 
light of the 
candle or lamp. 
This same qual- 
ity, ina lampof 
this kird, is 
just as valuable 
to-day when 
lighted with 
the more mod- 
ern illuminant 


U —electiicity. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Office and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. aril SIXTEENTH STREET 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENIH STREET, New York 
Baltimore: 519 North Charles St. 

San Francisco: 334 Sutter Street 

Toronto: 94 King Street, West 

Pittsburgh: The Norton Company, Century Building 

Chicago: The A. Neilson Ccmpany, 139 Michigan Avenue 

Spokane: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. 

St. Louis: N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company 

Boston: H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park Street 

Portland: J. C. English Co., 128 Park Street 
Birmingham: R. W. Knight & Company 

Los Angeles: Brooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St, 


WANAMAKER Rustic Furniture 


Ideal for the Porch or Lawn 
Saey|USTIC CEDAR SWING. In selecting a swing for your porch, 


lawn or arbor, you wish one that will give the greatest amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction. This is the one! It has a rugged, ar- 
tistic simplicity of design; a color that will harmonize with its out- 
door surroundings, and a sturdiness of construction that insures years of service; 
and besides—it is most comfortable. Its low price is only another desirable 
feature. 5 ft. long; 22 inches wide; 16 inches high at back. Price, including 
strong iron chains, $12.50. Order No. 144. 


Wanamaker’s Catalog is “Different” 


Over 160 pages, beautifully illustrated with merchandise for man, woman and child. 
If you haven’ta copy it must be because you haven't asked for it. We shall be glad to mail you 
one, free and postpaid. A postal request will bringit. Ask for samplesalso, if you wish them. 


ANDREWS, JACQUES & RANTOUL, Architects, Boston 


Twenty-five years of reputation stands back of 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


Preserve your shingles. Beautify your house. The 
cost is 50% less than paint and the result 100% 
more satisfactory. Let us send you our catalogue. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


105 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
BRANCH OFFICE: 542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorEK 


This Catalog contains not only the Best Fashion Ideas from Paris and New York, but 
also includes Men’s Goods, Hats, Shoes, Gloves, Underwear, Bedding and Beds, 
Furniture, Glassware, China, Sporting Goods, Lamps, Sewing Machines, General House 
Furnishings, etc. It contains no “‘catch-penny” devices—each offering is “on honor.” 


Each shipment must arrive safely, and must prove satisfactory, or else we want it back, at 


our expense. 
Just write us “Please send Catalog No. 8.’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER, vew York 


AGENTS—H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; J. D. S. Potts, 218 Race St., 
Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids, F. T. Crowe & Co., 
Seattle, Spokane. Tacoma, Wash. and Portland, Ore.; F. S. Coombs, 
Halifax. N. S.; M. D. Francis, Atlanta Ga.; Carolina Portland 
Cement Co., New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Charlestown, 
S. C.; Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala. 


Tends Its OwnFire a Whole Day 


The Triumph Self-Feeding Water Heater 
is as easy to run as a watch and is just as 
steady inits work. One filling of coal gives 
even heat for twenty-four hours. No 
trouble. No waste. Tubular construction 
= makes every pound of coal do its work. 
One-third more heating surface than any 
other heater of same size and at no greater 
cost. Hot water or water heat (according 
to type) for residences, offices, conserva- 
tories, poultry houses, country clubs, 
garages, ete. 

Triumph 


Self Feeding Heaters 


are made of cast and wroughtiron and are far 
stronger and more durable than steel heaters. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Examine and get 
the advice of an expert before you buy. Mean- 
7 while send for Booklet ‘°12"" 

James B. Clow & Sons, 346-360 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Manufacturers of Heating and Plumbing Goods for nearly half a century. 
Workg: Chicago, Il!., Ceahocton, 0., Newcomerstown, 0. 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


Sample and 2 
+ 
+ 
+ 
as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
: 


Circular 


Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 


The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HARDY PLANTS 


FIELD GROWN 


Write for our complete catalogue of ail kinds of hardy 
trees, shrubs and herbaceous perennials. Separaie 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 


varielies in any quantity. Assorted collections for a 
complete, hardy garden, at special prices. 


PLANTING PLANS FREE 
A. F. BOERNER, NURSERYMAN 


29 NORTH ST., CEDARBURG, Wis. 


4+ 444444444 
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Furniture 
Which 


Beautifies 


No matter what style or de- 
sign of decorations you com- 
bine with 


Grass Furniture 


Crex Grass Furniture 


it will harmonize and beautify. 

The style of construction and workmanship 
of CREX is unlike any other, distinguishing it 
as the most unique among high class furniture. 

Made in Baronial Brown and Natural 
Green shades. 


Carried by all best furniture shops. 
Get ‘‘CREX-EASE”’ 


Send for Illustrations No. 237 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Glendale, Long Island 


cushions. 


New York 


D n 
The Schilling Press 


fri —— 


Book, Job and Catalog Work 
137-139 E. 25th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Printers of “American Homes and Gardens’ 


"THE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 

is furnished by-the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 

Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 

Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner — also makes brilliant illumination. 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price 


Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
Liberal Terms 


tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Srientific American 


Supplement Cataloy 


qg A new 1910 Supplement 
Catalogue has just been 
published, listing valuable ar- 
ticles on Science, Mechanics, 


Electricity, etc. Send for a 
copy; itcostsnothing. Address 


Munn & Co., Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VILLA FRANZ von Stuck, MUENCHEN. 
By Fritz von Ostini. Verlags-Anstalt. 
Alexander Koch, Darmstadt, Germany. 
31 illustrations; 32 pp. 

Franz von Stuck is an artist of the 
modern Munich school, and one of the 
pioneers of the artistic secession movement 
in Germany. His daring paintings and 
statues have been the subject of comment 
on both sides of the water. In this beau- 
tifully printed and excellently edited publi- 
cation will be found a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the wonderful villa which Mr. von 
Stuck has designed for himself—a_ real 
artist’s home. If ever a dwelling reflected 
the personality of an artist, surely it is this 
wonderful villa. 

The house in question is built on Gasteig- 
Hohe, in Munich. This happily conceived 
and homogeneously designed structure, with 
its straight lines and definite classicism, re- 
flects the artist’s personality to a degree. 
Although antique in appearance, the dwell- 
ing 1s monumental. It stands aloof, as it 
were, very much like the artist himself. It 
is complete in itself, utterly independent 
for its effect upon its surroundings. 

An artist famous for his skill in clay and 
on canvas would naturally decorate his 
home artistically. It is therefore not to 
be wondered at that the interiors exhibit 
many a splendid example of the artist’s own 
work, besides its examples drawn from 
classic antiquity. Perhaps the best opinion 
which has thus far been delivered on this 
wonderful house is that recently uttered by 
Professor Wilhelm Kreis: 

“This dwelling has had a far greater in- 
fluence upon the architectural education of 
the young German architect than was at 
first conceived to be possible; it was not un- 
til a number of prominent architects fol- 
lowed the direction in which Stuck had 
struck out that the significance of Stuck’s 
theory was really recognized. ‘The effect 
of Stuck’s work upon the young Viennese 
architects is certainly pronounced.” 

Mr. von Ostini has presented the archi- 
tectural and artistic features connected with 
this dwelling in a manner worthy of a 
splendid subject. 


Tue WatTeER Supply, SEWERAGE, AND 
PLUMBING OF MopbERN City BultILp- 


incs. By William Paul Gerhard, C.R. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., Ig1o. 
8vo.; 493 pp. Price, $4. 


The present work is an extremely valu- 
able one. The engineering problems con- 
nected with the modern city building are 
very complicated. The chapters, while cor- 
related to each other, are purposely so writ- 
ten that each one is complete in itself and 
each one may be read or studied without 
reference to the others. The book is excel- 
lently illustrated by means of helpful dia- 
grams and half-tones. The titles of the 
chapters are as follows: Essential Features 
of the Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineering 
of Buildings. Sanitary Fixtures and Appli- 
ances. Advanced and Simplified Plumbing. 
Plumbing in its Relation to Disease and 
Municipal Control of Plumbing. Domestic 
Water Supply. The Water Supply of Large 
Modern City Buildings. The Maintenance 
of Pipe Systems for Sewage, Gas and 
Water. Rules on Plumbing, Water Sup- 
ply and Sewerage, chiefly for Hospital 
Buildings and other Public Institutions. 
Mr. Gerhard has an international reputation 
as a sanitary engineer, and this book may 
be looked upon as authoritative. 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 

Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 
of City and Suburban Properties 
Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


NEW YORK 


Country Homes 


may enjoy city comfo.ts and 
conveniences at less cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


Produces light, kitchen and 
Lighted the same as electric, but 


1aundiy fuel. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 


without batteries. 
Economy Way.’’ 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CoO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS sintany LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker, 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 


white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
| proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. 
$7.00 and up. 
: Send for illustrated circular. 
{| HESS, 926 L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


Price 


CLINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA ' 


ovett’ s New Dahlias 


are fully described and illustrated 
in our new 90-page catalog. 


Over a hundred perfected and selected ya- 
rieties in cactus, show, single, pompon, collar- 
ette, and peony-flowered dahlias—among them 
the new varieties which, at the recent New York 
show, won 

14 Prizes from the American Institute. 
Well-rooted plants, grown by the modern pedigree system; or 
dormant roots of unquestioned vitality. 

This book is free, get it today. 
vines, evergreens and hedge plants also. 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 128, Little Silver, N. J, 


Includes best shrubs, roses, 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 5320 pages, 340 illus. $2.00 postpaid 
A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 
q a large number of diversions which, aside from af. 


ing entertainment, will stimulate in. boys the creative spirit. 
Connie practical instructions are given for building the vart 
wus articles, such as scows. canoes, windmills, water wheels, ete. 


May, 1910 


_ 


May, 1910 
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= Direct from 
s Factory to User 


Since 1837 


Save All 
Dealers’ Profits 


We issue the largest and most 
beautiful catalog of Wood Mantels 

ever printed. One-hundred pages, 
10 in, x 14in., showing seventy-eight magnifi- 
cent sepia, two tone reproductions of the hand- 
somest line of Mantels manufactured in this country. 


We Guarantee to Save You 25% to 40% 


Buying direct from the makers is surely the most satis- 
factory way—especially as we have cut off every middle- 
man’s profit and given our trade the advantage of this 
big saving. 

SEND TODAY, for the valuable catalog. We gladly 
send it postpaid—FREE—to every prospective pur- 
chaser of mantels who will give us an idea of his 
requirements. Address 


Hegan Manufacturing Co., 
(Incorporated) 


Dept. 127, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Py No. 6192 


Iron Fence 
AND ENTRANCE GATES 


UNDREDS of artistic designs from which to 
H select the one most suitable for your house 
and grounds. Catalog sent on request. 
We create special designs when desired, or exe- 
cute those furnished by architects. Photographs, 
designs and estimates gladly submitted. } 
We also make Iron Vases, Settees, Fountains, 
Stable Fittings, Tree Boxes, Lanterns and all 
kinds of Ornamental Iron Work. Agents Wanted. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


1726 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The New] Fayette 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


NEW modernly constructed brick and stone hotel, offering the 
highest class accommodation at very reasonable rates. Situated at 
149 South Carolina Avenue. Two squares from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Both American and European plan. Steam Heat and Elevator. 


A. E. McFARLAND, Proprietor 


: , walks of all vegetation 
quickly, more efficiently and enduring than by an 
other way. U.S. Government uses SQUIER’S. Avoid 

substitutes. Send for circulars to 
G. HARRISON MFG, CO., RAHWAY, N. J, 
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OTHING adds to the distinction and beauty of the 


home so much as a few selected reproductions of the 


world’s greatest Art. 


asked to buy. 


Let us suggest a color scheme for any 
part of the house, from nursery to living or 
We can also suggest fur- 


dining room. 


niture, sculpture in plaster, bronze or 
stone, rugs and prints, or picture frames 
which are works of art in themselves. 


Write to 


ADAM BUDGE 


Dept. D, 114 W. 32d St., New York City 


We select rather than manufacture. 
vice is free of cost.. We strive to acquaint you with 
the articles you need; the best at moderate prices. 


No matter how often you 
use our Free Information Ser- 
vice you are not required or 


This ser- 


Wealso endeavor to aid you in placing art objects 
with the best decorative effect in 
a house, library or school. 


Modern Plumbing 
[iiustrated 


By R. M. STARBUCK 
400 (10% x7%) Paces 


55 FuLt PaGeEs OF 
ENGRAVINGS 


PRICE, $4.00 


q A comprehensive and 
up-to-date work illus- 
trating and describing 
the Drainage and Ven- 
tilation of Dwellings, 
Apartments and Public 
Buildings, etc. The 
very latest and most ap- 
proved methods in all 
branches of Sanitary In- 
stallation are given. 


@ Many of the subjects treated in the text and illus- 
trated follow in the next column, 


MUNN ©@ CO.,Inc., Publishers 


Scientific American Office, 363 Broadway, New York 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED 


Connections, sizes and all working data for 
Plumbing Fixtures and Groups of Fixtures 

Traps — Venting 

Connecting and Supporting of Soil Pips 

House Trap and Fresh-Air Inlet 

Floor and Yard Drains, etc. 

Rain Leaders 

Sub-soil Drainage 

Floor Connections 

Roof Connections 

Local Venting 

Bath Room Connections [ete. 

Automatic Flushing for Factories, School Houses, 

Use of Flushing Valves 

Modern Fixtures for Public Toilet Rooms 

Durham System 

Plumbing Construction without use of Lead 

Automatic Sewage Lift— Sump Tank 

Disposal of Sewage of Underground Floors of 
High Buildings 

Country Plumbing 

Cesspools 

The Electrolysis of Underground Pipes 

Septic Tanks and Sewage Siphons 

Pneumatic Water Supply, Rams, etc. 

Examples of Poor Practice 

Roughing — Testing 

Continuous Venting for all classes of Work 

Circuit and Loop Venting 

Use of Special Waste and Vent Fittings 

Cellar Work 

House Drain— House Sewer — Sewer Connections 

Plumbing for Cottage House 

Plumbing for Residence 

Plumbing for Two-Flat House 

Plumbing for Apartment Houses 

Plumbing for Office Building 

Plumbing for Public Toilet Rooms 

Plumbing for Bath Establishment 

Plumbing for Engine Houses 

Plumbing for Stables 

Plumbing for Factories 

Plumbing for School Houses, etc. [by Electricity 

Thawing of Underground Mains and Service Pipes 
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On a Carpet Sweeper 


) 


Insures Easy, Thorough Sweeping 


To use tallow candles for illuminating purposes today would be no 

more absurd than to use a corn broom for sweeping fine carpets or 
rugs. Would yeu use a harsh whisk broom to brush a delicate fabric 
of silk or satin? We are confident you wouldn’t. 


Then why use a harsh corn broom for sweeping a fine carpet or rug? A 
corn broom is positively destructive to fine carpets or rugs, to say 
nothing of the fact that it doesn’t sweep clean. After you’ve swept 

with a broom, the BISSELL will follow and gather an immense quantity 
of fine dust and grit. 


Once you use a BISSELL you will never be without one, and don’t forget 
its economy, as it will outlast fifty corn brooms. Sold everywhere— 
Prices, $2.75, $3.09, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, 
$6.50. Send for free booklet. 

Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco” Ball-Bearing Sweeper now of your dealer, send us 


the purchase slip within one week from the date of purchase, and we 
will send you a neat, useful present FREE. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 125 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers 
in the World. ) 


Pergolas, Ready to Set Up 


The cost of pergolas of correct design and proper con- 
struction, and the difficulty in getting them built, have 
in the past deterred many persons who have seriously 
considered acquiring these beautiful accessories of archi- 
tectural and landscaping decoration. 


Our new departure places pergolas of a number of the 
most modern and most approved types, and of excellent 
quality, within the reach even of the owners of modest- 
priced homes 7vhe saving in money averages about one 
third to one half the cost of such equipment when made 
to order. The saving in tame may amount to many weeks. 


Any man-about-the-house or carpenter of ordinary ability can set up 
these pergolas by following the simple instructions we send. 


Write for catalog and prices 


THE PERGOLA CO., The Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


Are You a Home Lover? 
ab... TRV = - 


THE HOUSE}; 
IBEAUTIFUL}; 


MAY 1910 * 25 CENTS 


€ 


CEMENT 


Its Chemistry, Manufacture C® Use 


Scientific American Supplement 1372 contains an 
article by A. D. Elbers on tests and constitution 
of Portland cement. 


Scientific American Supplement 1396 discusses 
the testing of cement. 


Scientific American Supplement 1325 contains an 
article by Prof. William kK. Hatt giving an his- 
torical sketch of slag cement. 


Scientific American Supplements 955 and 1042 
give good accounts of cement testing and com- 
position, by the well-known authority, Spencer 
B. Newberry. 


Sclentific American Supplements 1510 and 1511 
present a discussion by Clifford Richardson on 
the constitution of Portland cement from a 
physico-chemical standpoint. 


Scientific American Supplement 1491 gives some 
fallacies of tests ordinarily applied to Portland 
cement. 


Scientific American Supplements 1465 and 1466 
publish an exhaustive illustrated account of the 
Edison Portland cement works, describing the 
machinery used. 

Scientific American Supplement 1519 contains an 
essay by R. C. Carpenter on experiments with 
materials which retard the activity of Portland 
cement. 

Scientific American Supplement 1561 presents an 
excellent review by Brysson Cunningham of 
mortars and cements. 

Scientific American Supplement 1533 contains a 
resumé of the cement industry and gives some 
valuable formulae. 

Scientific American Supplement 1575 discusses 
the manufacture of hydraulic cement. L. L. 
Stone is the author. 

Scientific American Supplements 1587 and 1588 
contain an able paper by Fdwin C. Eckel on 
cement material and industry ot the U. S. 


Any vne of these Supplements will be sent for 10 cents. The entire set costs $1.60, and 
constitutes an invaluable text book on the subject. Order from your Newsdealer or from 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York 


“COUNTRY » HOUSE 
NUMBIER 


Brimful of Ideas You Need 
Special Features for May 


**Country Houses,’’ with pictures, plans 


and interiors of 20 distinctive houses. 


**A Small English Cottage,’’ with pictures 
and plans, by two English Architects. 

**The Soul of Architecture,’’ by C. R. 
Ashbee, London, England. 

‘The Succession of Bloom in Shrub- 
bery,’’ with chart, by Elizabeth Bootes 
Clark. 

**Fragonard, the Painter,’’ by James W. 
Pattison. 

**Garden Furniture,”’ described and illus- 
trated. 

**Mission Furniture, What it is, and 
what it is not,’”’ by Virginia Robie. 
*‘Individuality in Interior Decoration,”’ 

15 pictures, by Rose Standish Nichols. 


64 Pages, Over 90 Illustrations 
BUY A COPY TODAY 


Low Cost Suburban Homes 


Plans, illustrations and descriptions of nearly 100 houses which have been 
built at costs ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. In most cases the cost is given. 

Many of the houses have been built as suburban residences—others as 
small country homes or as bungalows or mountain camps. Houses of brick, 
stone, frame, shingle, cement and stucco are included. 

All are distinctive and full of suggestion for anyone interested in building 
beautiful but low cost homes everywhere. 

62 pages, beautifully illustrated and printed on coated paper with art 
Paper cover. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York 


From Your News Dealer 
It’s 25 Cents Well Invested 
If your news dealer can’t supply you accept 


OUR OFFER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., 251 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me the Country House Number and 

onerecentissue. Also explain your big inducements 

to new subscribers. I enclose 25 cents in stamps. 


Tints 


AM 


Sy» bis) pen 


Waa 
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THE NEW COURT HOUSE 


HE strong public sentiment in opposition to the build- 
Pp ing of the new Court House in City Hall Park of 
this city, was well expressed at the recent meeting 

held before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 


The Court House Committee that selected the site in 
City Hall Park presented a strong and determined fight 
for the carrying out of its plan, but the scheme has met 
with so universal an opposition that the Committee is be- 
ginning to show signs of weakening, a willingness to sub- 
mit to the popular sentiment of the people, and a desire 
to observe the situation from a different and broader point 
of view. 


The excellent work done by the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, the City Club, the Bar 
Associations and other organizations, who have had the best 
interests of the city at heart, in their opposition to the use 
of park property for public buildings, should receive the 
hearty support and co-operation of all citizens in reclaim- 
ing and preserving that which belongs to a common people. 


That the new Court House is to be built down town is now 
assured; the judiciary and the members of the Bar want it 
there, and that seems to be the general wish of the people 
—and, this being the case, there is absolutely no excuse for 
diverting property that belongs to the people for a common 
use, for such a purpose, especially from the view point that 
it is cheap. Judging from the opinion of the best author- 
ities it is not cheap from a financial standpoint, and neither 
is it cheap from a patriotic standpoint as an object lesson 
to future generations. 


The people of this city are thoroughly opposed to any 
such use being made of the parks, and are keenly alive to 
the danger of contracting the city’s breathing spaces; and 
now that there is a possibility of reclaiming the land that 
was formerly theirs by the destruction of the old buildings 
when the newer ones are to be built, they are willing to 
seize the opportunity to restore, preserve and beautify it 
for the good of the community. We have had too much 
improvident building in this city, and the shortsightedness 
of our forefathers is blamed for that stupidity which per- 
mitted the Post Office to occupy the position it does, thereby 
precluding what possibility there was for creating the 
greatest civic center in what is destined to be the greatest 
metropolis in the world. 


Let the work of our forefathers be an object lesson to 
us, so that we may look with a broader view into the future. 


What New York needs is a civic center; a center that 
will occupy the same relative position as Trafalgar Square 
does to London, or the Place de la Concorde to Paris; a 
center that will be surrounded by monumental buildings 
of a splendid architecture, that will equal the beauty and 
spaciousness of the palaces of Justice to be found in the 
Old World, and that will be an everlasting monument 
worthy of this commonwealth. 
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WHY NOT PLANT TREES? 


ARTICULARLY interesting is the editorial in one of 

the local papers of a nearby suburban town: ‘‘Why 

Not Plant Trees?” This is a very important and 

timely question, and is one that should be thoroughly agi- 

tated by the newspapers of the land, for the purpose of in- 

stilling into the minds of inhabitants the necessity and im- 
portance of tree-planting. 

In this age, throughout the country, a great interest is 
being manifested in the beauty of surroundings, for the 
reason that the more cultivated tastes of the people de- 
mand it. Trees planted in the proper place are always 
attractive, and an artistic effect can be obtained by the use 
of them, and wherever one is planted the value of the land 
is enhanced upon which it is placed. 

The seeker of a home site will select a place with at- 
tractive surroundings in preference to the place with unim- 
proved surroundings, and people looking for an investment 
in real estate are not attracted by barren lots and unsightly 
conditions. Trees not only afford an abundance of com- 
fort and pleasure, but they increase the value of real estate 
more than ten times the amount of money invested in any 
other way. This is well known, and it is not economy to 
ignore it. I recently asked a member of one of the 
wealthiest and most influential families in a nearby city and 
who was one of its largest owners of real estate, ““How 
many trees had he set out on his property during the last 
forty years?” and I was informed that about ten trees had 
been planted, and these about his house, neglecting the fact 
that all the real estate which he owned away from his house 
lot was barren of trees both on the interior and along the 
border line of the property. This is the state of affairs 
that is met at every hand and the astonishing thing is, that 
it is not so much the small property owner who disregards 
this important element in making his surroundings more at- 
tractive, but it is apt to be the large real estate owner who is 
entirely indifferent to anything outside of the grounds sur- 
rounding his house. 

Another reason of this lack of interest in tree planting 
is the need of patience in awaiting results, and the possi- 
bility of not living to enjoy the first beauty of the trees 
when they mature. ‘This is not as it should be. The pleas- 
ures and advantages that others enjoy should be taken 
into consideration the same as the leaving of accumulations 
of any other character. Let your motto be: “Leave the 
world more beautiful than you found it.” 

The planting of trees need not be looked upon, however, 
as work done only for the benefit of the future generation, 
for there are many rapid-growing varieties of trees that 
give fairly immediate results, and even if five, ten or more 
years are required to secure the desired effects, the results 
are well worth the patience required. 


“The love of beauty is taste, 
The creation of beauty is Art.’—Emerson 
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| For the Craftsman Style 

_ of architecture and interior finish, 
the designs and construction of 
Morgan Doors are in perfect keeping. 
They are finished in the white and 
may be stained any color. 


are perfect doors, light, remarkably 
strong and built of several layers of cross 
grained wood, pressed together with water- 
proof glue, making shrinking, warping or 
swelling impossible. Veneered in all va- 
rieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or 
quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown 
Ash, Mahogany, ete. 

Morgan Doors are the highest standard of 
door quality; made in one of the largest and 
most progressive factories in the country. i 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN”; 
which guarantees quality, style, durability and ( 
satisfaction. Hi 

n_ our new book--*‘The Door Beautiful’’--MOR- ! 
| 


T 
GAN DOORS are shown in their natural color and 
in all styles of architecture for interior or exte- 
rior use, and it is explained why they are the best 
and cheapest doors for permanent satisfaction 
in any building. A copy will be sent on request. 


Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's index, pages 678 and 679. 


Morgan Company, Dept. ‘‘A,,”’ Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 


1 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. | 
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Quilt 
A “Comforter” That Will Keep 
the Whole Family Warm 


A house lined with Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 
will be wind and frost proof. It will be warm 
in winter and cool in summer. No heat can 
get out or no cold get in, or vice versa. Itis not 
amere paper or felt, but a thick matting, 
which retains the warmth as a bird’s plumage 
does. ‘‘/¢ is cheaper to butld warm houses 
than to heat cold ones.’’ 


Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Train & Williams, Architects, Los Angeles. Cal. 


Preserve and Beautify 
Your Shingles 


by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote (‘‘the best wood pre- 
servative known’’), pure linseed oil, and the 
best pigments, and give soft, velvety coloring 
effects (moss- greens, dark-browns, silver-grays, 
etc,) that look better and wear better than any 
others. £0 per cent. cheaper than paint. 


Samples and full information sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manfrs., 135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agencies at All Central Points 


UNDERGROUND 


nfm GARBAGE 
oes RECEIVERS 


Ever wished for a Garbage Can in which garbage cannot 
freeze in winter—and stink in Summer? A can in which flies 
cannot breed and then spread typhoid germs? A can having a cover 
which every time closes tight automatically—and cannot be opened by 
prowling dogs and cats? A can which, being out of sight, does not dis- 
figure the backyard? A can which is practically indestructible? The 
Stephenson UNDERGROUND Garbage Receiver has all these ad- 


vantages. 
My Receivers are SOLD DIRECT. 


For the satisfaction of yourself, your husband, your maid and your garbage 
man you should at least send for fully illustrated descriptions of my gar- 
bage receivers and names and addresses of hundreds of pleased users. 
I also make Underground Earth Closets 
and Portable Metal Houses for same. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 21 Farrar Street, 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
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REFUSE 
RECEIVERS 


GARBAGE 
RECEIVERS 


Nee 


ever brought out. 
plates. One dollar each. 


MUNN & CO,, INC,, 


Cottage Desiqns 


By far the most complete collection of plans 
Illustrated with full-page 
Sold separately. 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


No. 1. COTTAGE DESIGNS 


Twenty-five designs, ranging in cost 


from $600 to $1,500. 
No. 2. LOW-COST HOUSES 


Upward of twenty-five designs, costing 


from $1,000 to $3,000. 
No. 3. MODERN DWELLINGS 


Twenty designs, at costs ranging from 


$2,800 to $7,000. 
No. 4. SUBURBAN HOMES 


Twenty selected designs, costing from 
about $3,000 upward. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 
FRUIT 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE—I* 
By Maria Parloa 


UTENSILS NEEDED FOR CANNING 
AND PRESERVING. 


In preserving, canning, and jelly mak- 
ing iron or tin utensils should never be 
used. The fruit acids attack these metals 
and so give a bad color and metallic taste 
to the products. The preserving kettles 
should be porcelain lined, enameled, or of 
a metal that will not form troublesome 
chemical combinations with fruit juices. 


Fic. 1.—WztreE BASKET. 


The kettles should be broad rather than 
deep, as the fruit should not be cooked in 
deep layers. Nearly all the necessary uten- 
sils may be found in some ware not subject 
to chemical action. A list of the most 
essential articles follows: 

Two preserving kettles, 1 colander, 1 
fine strainer, 1 skimmer, 1 ladle, 1 large- 
mouthed funnel, I wire frying basket, I 
wire sieve, 4 long-handled wooden spoons, 
I wooden masher, a few large pans, knives 
for paring fruit (plated if possible), flat- 
bottomed clothes boiler, wooden or willow 
rack to put in the bottom of the boiler, iron 
tripod or ring, squares of cheese cloth. In 
addition, it would be well to have a flannel 
straining bag, a frame on which to hang 
the bag, a syrup gage and a glass cylinder, 
a fruit pricker, and plenty of clean towels. 

The regular kitchen pans will answer 
for holding and washing the fruit. Muix- 
ing bowls and stone crocks can be used for 
holding the fruit juice and pared fruit. 
When fruit is to be plunged into boiling 
water for a few minutes before paring, 
the ordinary stewpans may be employed 
for this purpose. 

A scale is a desirable article in every 
kitchen, as weighing is much more accurate 
than the ordinary measuring. But, know- 
ing that a large percentage of the house- 


ry 


Fic. 2.—WIreE SIEVE. 


keepers do not possess scales, it has seemed 
wise to give the rules in measures rather 
than weight. 

If canning is done by the oven process, 
a large sheet of asbestos, for the bottom of 
the oven, will prevent the cracking of jars. 


(Continued on page 12) 


*Reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 203, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Somacn Compebrition for 1910 
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POPOL eset pea ee 


The oes in ee Town 


ope) HE publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 

reg) nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 


For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 


Conditions 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 

A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than. fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 

Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan by a number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 

Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 

Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. ‘ 
Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 

Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 

The garden competition closes September 15,1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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MOTTS PLUMBING 


ep 


MOTT’S WHITE METAL ee 


DOUBLE PANTRY SINK = 


| Pastas the kitchen, pantry and laundry, we make a complete 
line of plumbing fixtures, including the most improved styles 
of scullery and vegetable sinks, and wash tubs. The materials 
used are white metal (illustrated above); German silver, copper, 
Imperial solid porcelain, (shown below); and enameled iron. 


MODERN PLUMBING 


is a booklet of 80 pages. It illus- 
trates, describes and prices the lat- 
est types of fixtures for both bath- 
room and kitchen. It shows 24 
model interiors ranging in cost 
from $74 to $3000, with valuable 
hints on tiling and decoration. 
Sent on request, with 4c. to cover 
postage. 


THE Ns ee MOTT IRON WORKS BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit. Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 


2, New Orleans, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
oe EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY EAD Atlanta, Seattle, Indianapolis and Pittsburgh. 


FIFTH AVE., AND SEVENTEENTH See NEW YORK CANADA: 83 Bleury St., Montreal 


TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE (GSS=3222) GETTING GENUINE MOTT WARE, 
LOOK FOR THE MOTT [M@JTT] LABEL ON EACH PIECE 


ame Practical Steam and === 
Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


By ALFRED G. KING 
402 Pages. Containing 304 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


An original and exhaustive treatise, prepared for the use of all engaged 
in the business of Steam, Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


HE standard and latest book published. Tells how to get heating contracts, 
how to install heating and ventilating apparatus. Describes all of the prin- 
cipal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor and vacuum-vapor heating, 

together with the new accellerated systems of hot water circulation, including 
chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation; fan or blower system of heating 
and ventilation; rules and data for estimating radiation and cost, and such other 
tables and information as make it an indispensable work for heating contractors, 
journeymen steam fitters, steam fitters’ apprentices, architects and builders. 

This work represents the best practice of the present day and is exhaustive in 
text, diagrams and illustrations. 


y I. Introduction. II. Heat. lII. Evolution of Artificial Heating Ap- 
CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON paratus. IV. Boiler Surface and Settings. V. The Chimney Flue. 


VI. Pipe and Fittings. VII. Valves, Various Kinds. VIII. Forms of Radiating Surfaces. IX. Locating of 
Radiating Surfaces. X. Estimating Radiation. XI. Steam-Heating Apparatus. XII. Exhaust-Steam Heat. 
ing. XIII. Hot-Water Heating. XIV. Pressure Systems of Hot-Water Work. XV. Hot-Water Appliances. 
xO. Greenhouse Heating. Evin. Vacuum Vapor and Vacuum Exhaust Heating. XVIII. Miscellaneous 
Seating. XIX. Radiator and Pipe Connections. XX. Ventilation. XXI. Mechanical Ventilation and Hot- 
eating. XXII. Steam Appliances XXIII. District Heating. XXIV. Pipe and Boiler Covering. 

V. Temperature Regulation and Heat Control. XXVI. Business Methods. XXVII. Miscellaneous. 
XXVIII. Rules, Tables and Useful Information. 


Paluable Data and Tables Used for Estimating, Installing and Testing of Stam and Het-Water and Ventilating Apparatus are Given 
MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 
high class wool fabric adapted to 

your own decorations. If the rugs in 

stock colors do not suit your require- 
ments, we will make one that will, 
either plain, self-tone or contrast. All 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 

Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 

and durable. Sold by best shops, or 

write for color line and price list to 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., NEW 

YORK, 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 


“ 
YOU CHOOSE THE AUBURN, N. Y. 


COLORS, WE'LL 
MAKE THE RUG,"' 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE ~ 16th SEASON 


STOP AT THE 


Hotel Ponce De Leon 


AND ANNEX 
WHEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


nished throughout with rare taste, and 

possesses all modern requisites for con- 
venience and comfort of guesis. 

Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 

European and American Plan 
A BooktetT will be gladly furnished on appli- 
cation. Rates, running from $12.50 to $30.00 
per week, according to location of the rooms. 
Official Hotel American Motor League and 
the International Automobile League. 


q Px Hotel Ponce De Leon is newly fur- 


Garage Capacity, 200 Machines 


For further information address: 


ALFRED B. GRINDROD, Prop. and Mgr. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


White Frost 
Refrigerators 


The White Frost is made 
entirely of metal. Not a 
splinter of wood in its con- 
struction. 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Enameled spotless white, 
inside and out. Round 
in shape; no corners 
to dig out; no cracks 
or crevices for germs 
or dirt to lodge. The 
cleanest, sweetest, 
neatest, most conven- 
: ient, most durable Re- 
frigerator made. 
Removable, re- 
os volving shelves. 
Entire ‘‘insides’’ removed and 
replaced intwo minutes. Keeps 
food pure and wholesome. 
Uses less ice. Various sizes. 
Low price. Send for free de- 
scriptive book, 
We will send you one at trade discount, 
freight prepaid to your station, if your 
dealer does not handle them. 


METAL STAMPING CO. . 
528 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. Dear bob, buy mea 


b 
White Frost Reka enatoy 


To secure the 
richest and most 
durable effects in pm 
wood-finishing use wy ‘ 


Send for Free Booklet, edition AH-5 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “the Wood- Finishing Authorities 
’ RACINE, WIS. 
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for June 


American Homes and Gardens 


A House at Hadlyne, Massachusetts A House for a Guaranteed Cost 


The splendid house of Frederick Culver, Esq., at Had- 
lyne, Mass., forms the opening subject of the June 
issue. The house and garden are the work of Charles 
A., Platt, the well-known architect, and they combine 
to furnish a delightful example of the ideal country 
home. The article is by Francis Durando Nichols and 
it gives a detailed description of the interior and is 
profusely illustrated with photographic views showing 
the exterior, the interior and the garden. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


Alice M. Kellogg presents her fourth paper, which 
will be devoted to fitments for the porch. The article 
will be illustrated by photographic views, showing ap- 
propriate designs for the upholstering of the porch 
furniture, including the cushions, etc. This is a sub- 
ject of vital importance in creating a harmony in the 
furnishing of a porch. 


Handicraftsman 


The department of the handicraftsman, conducted by 
A. Russell Bond, will be devoted to the use of cement 
in the building of concrete flower urns for use in the 
garden. The article will have illustrations showing 
how the work can be done and also views showing the 
results of the work as completed. Another subject 
illustrated will show how it is possible for an amateur 
to build a concrete border for a garden walk. 


A Stucco House 
The residence of A. S. Cox, Esq., at Summit, New 
Jersey, is described in an interesting manner by Fran- 
cois Picard. Houses of this style and kind of construc- 
tion are always interesting to those who are familiar 


Messrs. Walker & Hazzard, present a design for a 
unique and attractive house designed in the mission 
style, which can be built in any suburb of New York 
city for $6,000. This estimate has been given by a 
reputable builder upon the result of a careful study of 
the plans. The first floor contains a living-room, den, 
dining-room, kitchen and pantry; the second floor three 
bedrooms, a bathroom, and a servant’s room. 


Bernard Palissy, the Famous French Potter, and his 


Works 


To all admirers of the antique, the works of Bernard 
Palissy, the famous French potter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are of peculiar interest. Charles A. Brassler 
has prepared a very interesting article on the subject, 
which is profusely illustrated. 


Short Horns 


This is a pleasing article by Theodore Langdon Van 
Norden who has made a special study of the breeding 
of short-horned cattle. He states that for years there 
have been only two kinds of breeds of cattle, the dairy 
breeds and the beef breeds. He also states that it has 
been claimed that no cow exists that satisfactorily 
combines the qualities of the two classes. He dem- 
onstrates that the short-horned cow does not give as 
much milk as the Holstein or milk so rich as a Jersey, 
and that she gives much richer milk than a Holstein 
and more milk than a Jersey. ‘This is a particularly 
important subject to all farmers, who are interested in 
breeding cattle, or maintaining a dairy. 


with the use of cement in the building of the exterior Bulb Growing On Sponges 


walls of a dwelling. 


Honorable Mention Garden 
The garden of Mrs. James B. Mellon, of New Flor- 


ence, Pa., that received honorable mention in our 
recent prize garden competition, will be illustrated 
with plans and views and a descriptive article. The 
garden is a particularly interesting one, and Mrs. 


In recent years the culture of bulbs for use in house 
decoration has become such an important feature that 
any new system is sure of receiving attention from all 
indoor gardeners. S. Leonard Bastin tells in a very 
pleasing way, in an illustrated article, how this may be 
done. 


Mellon defines some of her methods in planting and A Group of Small Houses 


developing the plot. 


A Summer Home and Garden 


A very interesting article is the one prepared by Mary 
H. Northend on the Summer Home and Garden of 
Charles H. Bond, Esq., of Swampscott, Mass. Its 
principal feature is the study of the garden in relation 
to the house; the latter being a secondary consideration 
to the landscape work which has been done about the 
estate. 


The Lone Pine 


The “Lone Pine” is a little bungalow built for the sum 
of $450. Mabel Tuke Priestman tells in a short story 
how it was constructed of hollow tile; how it was sub- 
sequently added to; and how the cost was divided in 
the total amount of expenditure. 


The small house which is the most widely constructed 
type of building in this country, is always of interest to 
the home-builder. Paul Thurston presents an article on 
this subject, with engravings showing the exteriors of 
the houses, and also the floor plans of the interior ar- 
rangement of the various rooms. 


A Complete Summer Home For $2,000, 


An interesting paper by Esther Singleton tells how it is 
possible to have a summer home for about $2,000, 
furnished with the equipment equal to the estate of a 
man of means. It will deal with the purchasing of a 
portable house and the furnishing of it, a garage, an 
automobile and a motor boat, and also how to go to 
the country and rent a piece of land on the seashore 
for a small sum of money. 


When — 


appetite suggests some- 
thing good—when health 
dictates something nour- 
ishing — when bodily 
strength demands some- 
thing sustaining—in short, 
when you're hungry 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


WILLOWCRAFT 


Is up-to-date in every particular and far excels reed or 
rattan furniture in its beauty, fine workmanship and 
durability. 

Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and 
prices .... We are the only manufacturers of WILLOW 
Furniture whose advertisement appears in this magazine 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box A, North Cambridge, Mass. 


Southern Mantels 


ARE 


Excellent in Quality 
Effective in Design 
Economical in Price 


“THE MANTELS"? are constructed on architectural lines 
and are the kind 


“That Satisfy” 


SOUTHERN MANTELS are Southern Made and have 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Southern Mantel & Tile Co., Inc. 


206 SOUTH GALLATIN STREET, JACKSON, MISS. 


superior merit. 
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® Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh 
B and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 


Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furni- 


| F. E. CARPENTER Cv., 


BRISTOL’S ndoor and Outdoor 


Recording Thermometers for Room tempera- 
tures and Recording Thermometers of Long 
Distance type make continuous records in- 
doors of atmospheric temperatures outdoors, 
sensitive bulb oing connected to Recording 
Instrument _by Fle 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


The Best Construction 
Always the Cheapest 


This is particularly true in the building and plastering 
of walls. The old method of lime and sand over wood 
lath turns an otherwise well constructed building into a 
veritable fire trap. 


Climax Wood Mortar 


—one of our quality brands of Wall Plaster. It is lighter 
in weight, easier to handle, does not get out of repair, 
will resist fire and make your building safe. 


PLASTER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


) GRAND RAPIDS 


When Climax Wood Mortar is used over Sackett 
Plaster Coard the result is awall of great strength and 
durability—fire retardent, sound deadening and fuel saving, 
a wall safe to decorate, as it will never pop and there are 
no lath stains. 

Learn More About Plastering Walls 

Our Free booklet tells you clearly and concisely the truth 
about plastering walls, an important part of building con- 
struction which few laymen understand. It informs you 
which is the best, most reliable, most economical material 
to use. Write for a copy to-day. 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of 
Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 
For Sale by all dealers in Builder’s Supplies 


ture—Stable Fittings. 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FENCING, ETC. 


FA 1300 END 8 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


gta 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO., Beverly, Mass. 


Recording Thermometers 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 


xible Capillary Tubing. 
rite for iiustrations, 5 


253 Broadway 
New York City 


Old English Garden Seats sie. 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 
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A profusion of flowering shrubs adorn the terrace in front of the house 
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Modern Houses from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


By Francis Durando Nichols 
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S) HE twentieth century idea of building a 


house artistically has developed most effec- 
tively across the entire country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. One who 
is accustomed to the style of small house 
that is to be found in the East, will be as- 
tonished, as he travels over the continent, 
that from an architectural point of view is 


equally as good as any to be found in the eastern section. 
And still greater the astonishment, when in the West, he 
learns the economic fact that there the small house is far 
superior in its interior arrangement, particularly the ser- 
vice part, which has received a deal of consideration in 
order to overcome as far as possible the difficulties of the 
domestic problem now seriously confronting most house- 


keepers. 


Fig. 2—The garden terrace and pergola 
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this country, though there is 
absolutely no reason why it 
should not be. ‘The para- 
mount thought of the average 
house-builder of small houses 
on small lots is to construct 
a house that will be so many 
feet wide and so many feet 
deep, and to contain so 
many rooms, without any 
thought as to its exposure or 
setting. 

The development of the 
grounds about the house usu- 
ally consists in grading and 
sowing them with grass seed. 


This is not as it 
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To build a small house on a small plot is a different 
question, and one that has not altogether been solved in 
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Fig. 3—Second floor plan 


should be, tor if a 
man will observe 


what a dweller of 
moderate means 
does in England, he 
will find that no 
matter what the 
size of his grounds 
may be, even if he 
is possessed of only 
a garden space of 
twenty feet square, 
it is thoroughly cul- 


tivated and planted with growing shrubs and flowers. 
This is one of the reasons why England resembles a 
great park, for the desire of beautification is instilled 
into the hearts of its subjects, no matter how humble. 
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Fig. 5—First floor plan 
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The Westerner has caught the spirit of this expression, 
and has developed it in a more forceful manner than is to 


be found in many of the sub- 
urban towns of the important 
cities of the East. I am not 
speaking of the great estates 
in the East, which are laid out 
under the direction of skilled 
landscape architects, for the 
beauty of such as these is in 
many respects beyond ques- 
tion; but I am referring only 
to the class of houses that is 
illustrated in this article—the 
class that is built on a subur- 
ban lot. 

Take, for example, the 
house illustrated in Figs. 1, 2, 


~ 


3, 4; 5,0 Oh andiaae 
which was built for 


Timothy Walsh, 
Esq., at Pasadena, 
Cal. Tt is) one ior 
excellent design and 
fine proportions and 
sufficient detail, but 
what would it look 
like if it were not 
for the excellent 
planting which has 
been done about it, 
for flowers are 
growing every- 
where, and are 
clinging to it in an 
artistic profusion. 
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Fig. 6—The staircase hall 


The terraced wall adds its beauty, as well as does the gar- 
den, with its riotous bloom and color. 

An unusual feature of the house is the main entrance, 
which is placed at the side instead of the front, and is 
approached by a beautiful flower-bordered terrace. This 
terrace (Fig. 1) has a low wall of water-worn cobblestones 
of irregular sizes, topped with red brick. The floor is 
cemented, and set in the center with square red tiles. The 
combination of red brick, red tile, gray cement and cobble- 
stones is most pleasing. The lower half of the house is 
of pebbledash gray plaster, which extends direct from the 
grade line, with no foundation showing. ‘The upper part 
of the house is of rough redwood shakes, which have been 
given a coat of oil, leaving them with the appearance of 
being weathered. The eaves have a four-foot extension. 
The frames of the lattice windows are painted white in- 
side and out, while the exterior casings are of weathered 
redwood. ‘he entrance 
hall is square in form, with 
openings direct to the din- 
ing- and living-room, and 
also to the stair hall, from 
which the stairs to the sec- 
ond story ascend. On 
either side of the stairway 
in the hall (Fig. 6), the 
native wood has been used 
for paneling, while the 
balance of the hall walls 
have been stripped with 
wood, panel fashion, over 
the rough plaster. This 
extends to the picture 
mold, which in size and 
shape duplicates the strips. 
Each corner is _ finished 
with redwood strips, mak- 
ing the panel effect uni- 
form. The interior doors 
are paneled in an original 
Craftsman design. The 
hardware throughout is of 
dull black iron. ‘The best 
thing that can be said of 
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the living-room (Fig. 7) is 
that it is livable. The west 
end of the room, which 
looks out upon the terrace 
(Fig. 2), is entirely en- 
closed with swinging lat- 
ticed windows, while there 
is a wide French door 
which opens on to the out- 
door living-room. At the 
opposite end of this room 
there are book-shelves built 
in, and a French glass 
door that opens into the 
hall. 

The book-shelves are with- 
out doors, are uncurtained, 
and extend from the floor 
to the ceiling. A bookcase 
of this sort is more useful 
than one with doors. The 
mantel is of eight-inch by 
eight-inch red tiles, framed 
in redwood. The walls and 
ceiling in this room, as well 
as in the hall and the din- 
ing-room, are of rough 
plaster, which is oiled and tinted in old-gold. The wood- 
work is of redwood in its natural state, having been neither 
oiled nor stained, and the effect of this treatment with the 
old-gold walls is in excellent harmony. The dining-room 
fireplace is of red burned brick, framed with weathered 
redwood. On either side are cupboards built in a simple 
manner, and of an attractive design. ‘There is no plate rail 
in this room, excepting on the side above the mantel and 
cupboards. The floors throughout are of oak. 

The second story contains four bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, three dressing-rooms and three out-of-door sleep- 
ing-rooms. The last set of rooms is one of the principal 
characteristics of this house, and they are arranged in such 
an unobtrusive manner that they become an artistic feature 
to the building, rather than one of disfigurement. The 
out-of-door sleeping-room is becoming an important ad- 
junct of the suburban house, and no more expedient ar- 


Fig. 7—The living-room 
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Fig. 8—The front of the house, showing the entrance porch 


rangement 
could be 
obtained 
than the 
example = ee 
presented 
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Fig. | O0—First floor olan 


herewith, for each of the rooms of this type has a direct 
communication with a dressing-room. ‘The bathrooms have 
tiled wainscotings and floors, and exposed nickel-plated 
plumbing. Mr. Walsh was the architect of his own house. 

The second house, illustrated in Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 
13, was built for Miss Rhoda B. Long, at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

This house is an evidence of the desire of the home- 
builder of modest means to have one that will be in har- 
mony with the pro- 
gressive movement 
toward cement con- 
Struction,. and a 
simple interior ar- 
iamigecimecsn t . Of 
rooms. 

This is a dwelling 
built. on. small 
grounds, and _ the 
noticeable features _ 
are the plants and memes 
shrubs and flower- lc ( tell ao 
boxes which are Li 
added to soften the ’ 
Severity of the 
stucco walls. Even 
this does not pro- 
vide the effect de- 
sired, for it needs 
more large shrubs 
and trees planted 
about it; but the en- 


Fig. 9—The rear of the house showing the living-porch 


deavor to do something is manifest in the shrubs that have 
been started about the front door. 

This is a dwelling, however, containing all the charac- 
teristics and conveniences of the larger house, but with the 
elimination of the usual staircase hall, and building the 
stairs so that they can be reachid direct from the living- or 
dining-room is a well-considered feature. By this arrange- 
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Fig. 11—Second floor plan 


ment the space usu- 
ally utilized for a 
hall is thrown into 
making one large 
room, which would 
have been impos- 
sible under the pre- 
vious planning of 
small houses. 

Miss Long’s 
house is a very ex- 
cellent example of 
the building of a 
small house costing 
$2,000. 

The extemnon 
walls are covered 
with cement stucco, 
while the trimmings 
are painted brown. 
The roof is covered 


Fig. 12—The living-room and staircase with shingles and 
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stained a moss- 
green, blending 
well with the soft 
gray tone of the 
stucco walls. The 
entrance porch 
opens direct into 
the living - room 
(Fig. 12), which 
extends across the 
entire front of the 
house. It is trimmed 
with cypress finished 
in a soft brown 
color. At one end 
ot the room there 
are bookcases, be- 
tween which is built 
a window seat, with 
windows over the 
seat. Opposite is the 
fireplace, construct- 
ed of red brick and 
finished with a man- 
tel. The dining- 
room, opening from 
the living-room, is finished in a similar manner. A feature 
of the plan is the living porch, which opens direct from 
the dining-room; it is enclosed with screens. and used for 
dining purposes. ‘Lhe kitchen is conveniently placed, and 
is fitted up complete. 

The second floor contains two bedrooms, a sleeping bal- 
cony and a bathroom, furnished with nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. 
Mr. A. R. Van Dyck, of Minneapolis, Minn., was the 
architect of this house. 

The third house, presented in Figs. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18, is one that was built for Mrs. Clara B. Woolens, at 
Wilmette, Ill. This house has a fine setting of forest 
trees, and some planting about it, but it requires a careful 
treatment of low growing shrubs to give it its proper sur- 
roundings. The main building is constructed of gray ce- 
ment stucco for its walls, brown painted trim, white painted 
sash, and a moss-green stained shingle roof. The entrance 
porch (Fig. 14) has flower-boxes on top of the pedestals, 
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Fig. 14—The entrance porch 
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Fig. 13—-The opening on the staircase between the living-room 
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at each side of the 
steps. The hall is 
trimmed in oak, fin- 
ished in a golden- 
brown tone, blend- 
ing well with the 
walls, which are 
tinted a mustard 
yellow. The living- 
room, to the left ot 
the entrance, is 
trimmed with birch 
and finished in ma- 
hogany. ‘The walls 
are tinted green. 
This living - room 
contains an open 
fireplace, furnished 
with tiled facings 
and hearth, and a 
wooden mantel. The 
living porch (Fig. 
16), which is built 
at the rear of the 
living-room, has di- 
rect connection with 
the kitchen by the way of the rear porch, so that it may 
be possible to use the porch for dining. 

The dining-room is trimmed with oak, and has a plate 
rack extending around the walls at the height of seven 
feet. The butler’s pantry and kitchen are conveniently 
arranged. There are four bedrooms and bathroom on 
the second floor; the last is furnished with porcelain fix- 
tures and exposed nickel-plated plumbing. The bedrooms 
are treated with white enamel paint. The third floor con- 
tains a servant’s bedroom and trunkroom, while the cellar 
contains the laundry, heating apparatus and fuel-room. 
The cost of this house was $4,600. Messrs. Rogers and 
Woodyatt, of Chicago, were the architects. 

The house of Mr. George Barber, at Englewood, New 
Jersey, the fourth of the series, and which is presented in 
igss Hoy 2021622. 23,0240 and) 25 issone of the best 
examples of the modern house to be found along the At- 
lantic Coast. It is the work of Mr. Aymar Embury, archi- 
tect, of New York. Mr. Embury has accepted the Dutch 


Fig. 15—-An interesting house of stucco 
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Fig. 16—Another view of Fig. 15, showing the living-porch at the rear of the house 


Colonial as his prototype, bringing it up along the lines of 
the progressive movement in order that it may meet all 
modern requirements. ‘The first story of the house (Fig. 
1g) is constructed of cement stucco, while the second and 
third stories are covered with shingles painted white. The 
roof is also covered with shingles, and stained a deep red- 
dish-brown tone. A feature of the house is the wooden 
shutters hung at the win- 
dows.) Phe: ventrance. is 
direct into the hall, 
trom which an ornamental 
staircase ascends to the 
second story. The walls 
are paneled, and the whole 
is finished in Flemish 
brown. The walls of the 
living-room (Fig. 22) are 
covered with a Japanese 
grass cloth, while the pan- 
els in the ceiling, formed by 
the beams, are covered with 
a similar grass cloth in gol- 
den brown. The woodwork 
is finished in a Flemish 
brown. ‘The fireplace is 
built of red brick laid in red mortar, with its facings ex- 
tending to the mantel shelf. 

The dining-room (Fig. 25), opening both from the hall 
and the living-room, is treated with white enamel. It has 
a paneled wainscoting finished with a plate rack, above 
which the wall space is covered with a green figured de- 
sign on a white background. A door opens from the din- 


Fig. | 7—First floor plan 
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ing-room into the butler’s pantry, which is fitted up com- 
plete with dresser and sink. Another door opens direct 
into the kitchen, which is provided with all the very best 
modern appointments. ‘There are four bedrooms on the 
second floor, all treated with white enamel paint; there are 
also two bathrooms, which are wainscoted with tile, and 
furnished with porcelain fixtures with exposed nickel-plated 
plumbing. The attic con- 
tains the servant’s room 
and bath, and trunkroom. 
The laundry, heating ap- 
= paratus and fuel-room are 
; placed in the cellar. This 
“|eeD,RoomMy house has a fine setting fur- 
---f nished by nature, which 
has been greatly aided by 
judicious planting, and 
im showing the good results of 
cence the desire to increase the 
Seat beauty of one’s surround- 
ae ings. 

As a whole, the class of 
houses illustrated herewith 
is not only representative 
of the best dwellings that 
are being built throughout the country, but it is the expres- 
sion of the very best thought given to the small house of 
to-day. It shows that the desire of the laymen is to secure 
a house, even of small dimension, which will express an 
individuality that will be distinct from its neighbor, and 
besides indicates the increasing desire of the architect to 
put a personal distinction into the designing and the plan- 
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Fig. 18—Second floor plan 
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Fig. 19—-A house at Englewood, New Jersey, built in the Dutch-Colonial style 
of architecture 


Fig. 20—The end of the house, showing the living-porch Fig. 21—The living-porch with roof with pergola effect 
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ning of the small 
house, the same as 
he does with a 
house of more ex- 
tensive proportions. 

emis) eneally Wra 
greater art to de- 
sign a small than a 
large one, for the 
reason that it re- 


quires .a deeper 
study of those 
primal conditions 


that usually © sur- 
round the building 
of a house of mod- 
erate cost. This is 
the main difficulty 
which confronts 
both the layman of 
small means, and 
the architect who is 
to carry out the de- 
sires of his client in 
giving him all that 


he possibly can for the amount he may wish to spend. 

The house illustrated in Figs. 8, 9 and 10 is, perhaps, the 
best example for use in showing the maximum of space, com- 
fort and appointments, at the least expenditure of money. 


The. price is 
certainly 
small for a 
house of 
this: charac: 
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ter. 

The house 
designed by 
Messrs. 
Rogers and 
Woodyat is, 
perhaps, 
one of the 
most eco- 
nomic and 


best-arranged of the present series. 
executed in cement stucco, and combines many attractive 
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Fig. 22—The living-room 
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Fig 23—First floor plan 


features of this kind of combination. 


The plans show 
an unusual amount 
of clever spacing in 
a very small area. 
They “rooms “are 
neither too small 
NOmeatOO wl asrsee: 
neither out of pro- 
portion nor out of 
keeping with the 
house-y) here is 
ample space for the 
placing of the fur- 
niture with proper 
effect. 

The house de- 
signed by Mr. Em- 
bury presents all 
thie | yantistic = skill 
needed for the de- 
velopment of a 
structure of this un- 
usual dignity, of 
one containing all 


The design is well 


Fig. 24—Second floor plan 
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the qualities that 
make a home de- 
lightful. 

It is quite ap- 
parent from the 
others illustrated 
that it contains all 
the characteristics 
of the old Dutch 
Colonial, combined 
with all the best 
improvements that 
modern practice has 
been able to give in 
its development. 

There is a strong 
tendency on the 
part of each of the 
Owners of the 
houses illustrated, 
to develop the sites 
upon which each 
particular house. is 
built. The planting 
which has already 


been done about the respective houses is an indication of this 
tendency and an evidence of the intention of bettering the 
conditions of the house grounds now apparent over the en- 


tire country, particularly in the West. The color scheme of 


the house 
and the style 
o f architec- 


ture rie 
which it is 
designed 


are not im- 
portant fac- 
tors im eie= 
gard to the 
planting of 


the proper 
trees, for 
the green 


foliage of a 


tree will always take care of itself; but it is an important 
matter to consider when flowering plants and shrubs are to 


be planted and grown about the house, for the color of the 


Fig. 25—-The dining-room 


flowers should blend 
with the color of the 
dwelling. It matters 
not how perfect may 
be the style and con- 
st ructilo mmonema 
house, as the final 
and flawless effect 
sought for will not 
be consummated un- 
til the home has a 
proper setting, and 
the only way to se- 
cure this is to plant 
trees, shrubs and 
vines on the site 
upon which the 
house is to be 
built. 

By this method 
only can a “har 
monious and an ar- 
tistic result be ob- 
tained. 
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Furnishing 


VERY revival, either in art or religion, 1s 
characterized by enthusiasm. Especially 
is this true of the great periods of archi- 
tecture, when, after a lapse of interest, 
they again come into their own. 

With the popular return to’ house 
building of the Colonial era, there has 
also been an accompanying desire to follow the interior 
fittings of the homes of the eighteenth century. The open 
fireplace has been restored in all its old-time integrity, al- 
though it is not made the sole dependence for winter heat- 
ing. Candlesticks as holders for artificial illumination are 
once more in evidence, electric wiring supplying the place 
of the primitive tallow dips. The prestige of the blue-and 
white table china is restored. ‘The four-poster bed and 
crochet spread are the choice for the guest room, and 
cotton rugs for the floor are being woven on hand looms. 
Recognizing that 
some modification 
of the furnishings 

OL aapast, date is 


requisite to meet 
modern standards 
of comfort and 


taste, we can still 
find, among the 
old-time ideas , 


many that are suit- 
able and attractive 
enough to perpetu- 
ate in our progres- 
sive century. 


A piece of old 


furniture some- 
times gives the 
key-note not only 
for the room in 
which it is_ placed, 
but also for the 
entire house. A 


fine old sideboard, 
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An old stairway 


A fireplace with paneled over-mantel is in harmony with the drawing-room 
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for instance, is acquired. A dining table of equal merit 
is naturally added as a companion, and chairs to match 
ensue. ‘The furniture in adjoining rooms, it soon becomes 
evident, needs harmonizing with its neighbors, and almost 
without premeditation the house throughout takes on an 
old-time atmosphere. 

Or, as another example, the purchase is made of a coun- 
try home whose lines are suggestively old-fashioned, and 
the interior equipment is at once started with the decora- 
tions that were in vogue five or six generations ago. 

Colonial furnishing responds to the simple problems of 
a home that must be developed with a moderate income as 
well as the more elaborate demands of an expensive estab- 
lishment. In the latter, the cabinet work may follow the ex- 
quisite detail of the residences of the Colonial governors, 
or the dignified mansions of the early Virginians of wealth, 
and the furniture may be drawn from the carved work of 
the Empire school, 
the more ornate of 
Chippendaie’s — pat- 
terns, and the in- 
laid and_ painted 
decorations of the 
Adam brothers. 

In less _ preten- 
tious surroundings 
one may install a 
fireplace of factory 
make. that bears 
fhepas tam) pee ok 
Colonial simplicity. 
Wood _ paneling 


sometimes fills. the 
space above the 
mantel, as in the 


illustration, or, a 
triplicate mirror 
framed in gold 
rests on the mantel 
shelf. 

Blue - and - white 
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fireplace tiles were 
brought from Hol- 
land for the better 
grade of house build- 
ing in Colonial days 
and an almost _per- 
fect set representing 
Biblical subjects, is 
still in evidence, in 
the historic mansion, 
near Philadelphia 
that was once the 
home of William 
Pecmeng se sectctany. 
Terra-cotta or buff- 
colored bricks may be 
substituted for tiling 
with sometimes a bet- 
ter general color ef- 
fect than the blue 
tiles. 

ihe] tire place 
equipment calls 
for andirons, fenders, 
tongs, poker, shovel, 


hearth brush and bellows, and of these it is not difficult 
to obtain duplicates of really old patterns. 

The decorations for the shelf itself may consist of brass 
candlesticks, one at either end, with a Chinese vase in the 
center, breaking up the middle spaces with a bowl of fresh 
flowers and framed pictures. 
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Side chairs of Windsor design are desirable for 


In selecting pictures for the 


Bricks are used for fireplace tiling in the library 


a dining-room 
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walls the mezzotints 
of Charles Bird may 
be remembered and 
also the et ¢ hitgras 
from Dendy Sadler’s 
picturesque interiors. 

Lighting fixtures, 
especially when elec- 
tricity is employed, 
may give expression 
to Colonial feeling by 
using bracket lamps 
and cut-glass shades, 
or candlesticks with a 
detachable silk screen 
in front of the flame. 
Omitting a chandelier, 
one may have side 
lights for general 
illumination, with 
portable lamps on 
tables. and writing 
desk. A cluster "on 
ceiling lights in the 
dining-room may be 


supplemented with candles at meal times. 

Carpets are almost universally abandoned for large and 
small rugs, in these days of hygienic conditions. For the 
sleeping-rooms there are varied and interesting weavings 
based on the hand-looms of Puritan days. Some of the 
artistic colorings in vegetable dyes are more effective than 
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An old four-post edueed 


the hit-and-miss pattern, but the latter often suits the 
passageways and hallways of an upper floor. 

Wall papers were a luxury in the days when they were 
brought by sailing ships from France and England, and 
so carefully cherished through successive generations that 
they have been in some few instances kept intact to the 
present time. Sometimes an original paper that especially 
‘suited its location has been reproduced in design and 
coloring. 

Hall papers in landscape effects, gray and white, with 
some slight accent of color, are attractive with white- 
painted woodwork and mahogany stair rail, and from this 
neutral avenue one may introduce buffs and yellows in the 
rooms with north and east exposures, and blues and 
greens in the sunny outlooks. 

Two treatments are open for the walls of the sleeping- 
rooms—to make a background of agreeable color with a 
striped, chambray or dimity paper, adding chintz at the 
windows and for furniture covering, or, to adopt a flow- 
ered wall paper with muslin curtains and white bed spread. 

Perhaps the quaintest charm in Colonial furnishing is 
centered in the bedroom, with its four-poster bed, with or 
without a canopy top, its tall chest of 
drawers, its wing chair, sewing table and 
candle stand. 

Fortunately there are reproductions 
of these pieces of furniture in cheap 
as well as expensive woods, prepared for 
stain or for paint. Strict adherence to 
the Colonial tradition need not, however, 
bar out such modern comforts as a lounge 
and rocker, hair mattress and box 
springs. 

In the living-room, also, one may well 
supplement the older, more austere furni- 
ture with a Morris chair and Davenport 
sofa. The English gate-leg table is a 
capable one for the library lamp, books 
and magazines. The card table with 
folding leaf and serpentine front exacts 
so small a wall space that it recommends 
itself for the hallway. A low-boy that 
originated for bedroom use may be 
transferred to the dining-room for a serv- 
ing table. In the illustration the side 
chairs of Windsor type have been clev- 
erly adapted for the dining-room by the 
addition of loose cushions. The Windsor 
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arm chairs are favorites in almost any 
part of the house—hall, living-room, den 
or piazza, and some miniature copies for 
children’s use are quite authentic in their 
lines. The rocking chair of our fore- 
father’s time hardly meets the standard of 
twentieth century comfort, and our late 
improvements may well be accepted for 
the informal sitting-room. 

On the curtaining of the windows the 
home-maker may lavish considerable 
thought, as there is abundant provision for 
materials of all grades in quality and 
price, and tasteful expression is of more 
advantage than a rigid following of the 
more restricted resources of the past. 

In homes where a moderate income 
must cover the furnishings, a white mus- 
lin curtain may be adopted for the second 
story rooms, with net or lace for the liy- 
ing-rooms. If the yard goods are made 
up in the house, they may be embellished 
by the addition of insertion or edging. 
Shirred on small brass rods that are screwed into side 
brackets without balls or ends, and caught back at the sides 
of the casement with white cotton loops, this simple window 
curtaining is practical and attractive. 

If an over-curtain may be added, the interior will look 
more finished and comfortable, particularly in the colder 
months of the year. Usually a curtain of thick material is 
lined and hung to the floor, but this rule, as in everything 
pertaining to a sensible furnishing of the home, may be 
adjusted to fit the situation. 

Curtain material for the living-room may be sought 
among wool damask, taffeta, velvet, repp or the many 
novelties that are each season produced by our own manu- 
facturers and those in foreign countries. In the library 
and dining-rooms, if the wall covering is unfigured, some of 
the needlework tapestries would make an interesting selec- 
tion. In the drawing-room the silks, brocades, damasks 
and shadow taftetas form a fascinating array, if expense 
need not be considered. For the bedroom there are cotton 
materials printed on the machine that are almost as lovely 
as a water color painting, and charming, quaint designs 
of birds and flowers printed from blocks by hand. 


A chintz paper for the bedroom 
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Home-Built Garden 
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-ITH summer rapidly approaching, it is high 
2 time for the handicrattsman to forget for 
a while his furniture designs and plans for 
indoor decoration, and bend his efforts 
towards beautifying his outdoor surround- 
ings. It is surprising how little it takes 
to convert a commonplace grass plot into 
a really attractive lawn. 

Suppose we start with a lawn or garden seat. ‘The 
design should be simple and yet quite substantial, because 
light furniture is not adapted to outdoor use. The work- 
ing plans here published suggest a seat that is similar to, 
but not identical with, the seat shown in the photograph. 
For the sake of simplicity in construction, we have shown 
a straight-backed bench, but 
it would be in perfect keep- 


Seats and Pergolas 
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to the edge of the seat board, after which the ends may be 
covered by finishing strips, notched out to fit over them. 
The top rails need only be grooved to receive the upper 
ends of the slats, which should be nailed in place from 
the back. In cutting out the posts, care should be taken 
to use precisely the same kind of curve for one side as for 
the other. A good plan is to cut out a cardboard template. 
After using the template to draw one side, it is inverted to 
form a guide to draw the other side.. After one post is 
cut out, it will serve as a template for all the others. 

The bench should be painted white, and may be placed 
in a convenient nook of the garden, or under the favorite 
shade-tree. 

The old-fashioned grape arbor or trellis, if reconstructed 
along the lines of an Italian 
pergola, will probably do 


ing with the general design 


more than anything else 


to incline the back, pro- 
vided the seat posts are 
kept vertical; nor would 
this change be found very 
difficult. 

Before starting to build 
the bench, it should be 
noted that the seat is quite 
low; possibly too low to 
suit the fancy of some peo- 


to alter the general tone 
of one’s garden or lawn, 
and to bring it out of 
the commonplace.  Al- 
though in Italy pergolas 
are used for supporting 
grape vines, they are not 
limited to this use here. 
There is nothing very 
dificult about the construc- 


ple. It would do no harm 
to add an incn or two to the 
height of the seat, in whicn 
case some may prefer to 
make the seat twenty, or 
even twenty ; two inches 
broad, instead of eighteen, 
as shown. If the seat is to 
be made higher, and more 
than four feet long, it really 
should be comfortably 
broad. However, the de- 
sign we illustrate will pro- 
duce a very quaint, little, 
narrow-seated, high-backed 
garden seat. 

The parts may be mor- 
tised and tenoned together, 
but this is not at all neces- 
sary. It is far easier to pin 
them together with dowels, 
which will be entirely con- 
cealed when the seat is 
painted. ‘The slats of the 
back and sides may to ad- 
vantage be nailed directly 


A garden seat under the favorite shade tree 


tion of a pergola. To be 
sure, it. can bessmeade 
quite elaborate, but, as a 
rule, the simpler the design, 
the more beautiful it is. 
Two of the accompanying 
‘Illustrations show a home- 
built pergola The builder 
may be seen at the entrance. 
Vieing with this pergola in 
simplicity of design is the 
structure shown in_ the 
other photograph, which 
graces the gardens of a 
large estate. 

A few dimensions of 
each design are given, to 
assist the amateur in plan- 
ning his own pergola. In 
the home-built pergola that 
we illustrate, six by six-inch 
posts are used. They should 
be buried in the ground to 
a depth of at least two feet, 
with stone rammed in about 
them, so as to provide a 
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solid foundation. A con- 
venient height for the posts 
of a pergola is eight feet. 
The posts should be set in 
two rows, seven feet apart, 
on centers. A simple capi- 
tol is made by nailing a one- 
inch. board to each face, 
with a cap board at the top, 
and a bit of molding un- 
der the cap and at the base 
of the capitol. The beams, 
which are supported on the 
caps, should overhang 
three feet at each end ot 
the pergola. The over- 
hanging ends may be pat- 
terned somewhat as shown 
in the drawings. 

As the beams are set on 
edge, they cannot very 
readily be nailed in place. 


A convenient way of fastening them is to use iron dowel 
Procure from a plumber the requisite number of 
pieces of halt-inch iron pipe, six inches long; then drill in 
the top of each post a hole not more than three and one- 
half inches deep and just large enough to receive the pipe. 
An expansion bit had better be used, because a half-inch 


pins. 


pipe has an odd-sized out- 
side diameter. When all 
the pipes have been seated 
in the posts, set one of the 
beams in place on them, 
and then, on striking the 
beam with a hammer, they 
will indent the under side 
and show where the holes 
must be drilled in the beam 
fe ceeetve: them. In a 
similar way the two by 
tour-inch rafters may be 
secured to the beams, 
though in this case shorter 
pipes. would be preferable. 
The rafters should be 
twenty feet long, so that 


A home-built pergola at the end of the lawn 
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A broad, low pergola of simple design 
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Principal dimensions of the pergolas here pictured 
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they will overhang each 
side of the pergola two and 
one-half feet, and _ they 
should be set twelve inches 
apart on centers. A low 
seat may be built along 
each side of the pergola, as 
shown in the photographs. 

In the other pergola 
here illustrated, six by six- 
inch posts are used to sup- 
port the beams, but they 
are concealed by the twelve 
by twelve-inch box posts 
built around them. The 
posts are finished off at the 
top with a plain cap four- 
teen inches square, and a 
bit of molding The 
beams and rafters are 
three by six-inch timbers, 
and may be fastened in the 


In this pergola the posts are set 
in rows nine feet apart on centers, and the beams and 
rafters have an overhang of three feet, so that the rafters 
should have a total length of fifteen feet. 
round posts and columns are used for pergolas, but these 
cannot be made by an amateur, and cost far more than the 


Quite commonly 


square posts, which can be 
bought from the mill 
planed to the desired di- 
mensions. 

Sometimes a lattice is 
laid on the rafters, to sup- 
port the vines, but a 
cheaper way is to stretch 
wires across the rafters for 
the vines to cling to. 

A very attractive per- 
gola can be made, and at 
no very great expense, by 
using rough concrete col- 
umns. The columns can 
be cast in place, and should 
be reinforced with  ex- 
panded metal or the like. 


A nearer view, showing constructional details 
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American Homes and Gardens’ Garden Competition 
The Fifth Prize Garden 


Won by Edward Payson, Esq., of Lexington, Massachusetts 


of the house, and on a comparatively level 
piece of land which was used for a hay- 
lefixsy field, but which for the past three years 
ALHIAA 
pL, §=s had served as a nursery to raise the shrubs 
Sse, CN needed in improving the appearance of 
the place. In the fall a part of this land 
was ploughed, leveled and made ready to plant. The por- 
tion intended for the garden was approximately one hun- 
dred feet long and fifty feet wide, but was afterwards ex- 
tended to allow for the making of some rose beds. ‘The 
ground between the garden and the street had to be left 
until the following spring, when it was spaded and seeded. 

The short pergola shown on the plan forms the connect- 
ing link between the flower and kitchen gardens. It also 
gives an opportunity to grow vines where they will not be 
disturbed, as is often the case when they are allowed to 
climb on trellises near the house. Its entrance way is 
planted with crimson ramblers in an artistic profusion, and, 
while they only endure a short space of time with their bril- 
liant coloring, they are attractive while their beauty lasts. 

The hedge at the rear of the garden and on the end 
farthest from the house is California privet, while that on 
the front and end towards the house is Japanese barberry. 
The privet plants grew from cuttings obtained from shrubs 
planted near the old house, while the barberry was raised 
from seed planted about three years ago. 

Almost all the perennials used were taken from a garden 
which was located on a knoll near the old house. The 
garden was planted several years ago, but never did well, 
owing to the dryness of the ground. In the fall, when 
moving day, or rather moving week came, we found 
that by separating the large clumps of perennials we 
were able to plant almost all of the new garden. 

At regular intervals along the sides of the central path 
of the garden are planted specimens of silver-tipped Jap- 
anese juniper. As these grow into cone-shaped evergreens 
they will relieve the flat appearance of the whole garden, as 
well as make an attractive showing during the winter. 

The edges of the beds were outlined with strips of sod 
cut in the cow pasture. As soon as the planting was com- 
pleted, the paths were spaded and seeded. 


In the fall, after planting, a light layer of leaves was 
spread over the beds. The following spring the plants 
came up very well, and showed very little loss. The 
Oriental poppies, mullin, pinks and cardinal flowers were 
the only varieties which seemed to suffer from the effects 
of the winter. In the few small spaces which were thus left 
have been planted the seeds of annuals, such as zinnias and 
poppies. 

The remainder of the pergola is covered with grape 
vines, forming a pleasing setting to the crimson rambler. 

The boundary line of the garden on the north side is 
planted with evergreen trees and other shrubbery, form- 
ing a wall from the adjoining property and also a protec- 
tion from the north winds. 

Thus far we have been very much pleased with our new 
garden, which is but a year old. As one of the great pleas- 
ures of having a garden is the privilege to add thereto any 
new or rare hardy plant which one may find, we are looking 
forward to a continual enjoyment of our work in the years 
to come. 

A water pipe was laid from the cellar of the house to the 
center of the garden. On the end of this pipe is a garden 
shut-off sunken into the ground and protected by an iron 
cover. 

By the use of the arrangement there is no need for 
a great length of hose and the source of water supply is 
completely hidden and out of the way. 

On the side of the garden toward the street and outside 
of the barberry hedge is an irregular border composed of 
sambucus nigra aurea, or golden elder, and hydrangea pani- 
culato grandiflora, with tall growing perennial phlox grow- 
ing along the edge. Early in the spring the golden elder 
gave us quite a little color, during the latter part of the 
summer the phlox, with its many bright colors, has been the 
center of attraction, while just as these flowers were com- 
mencing to lose their brilliancy the hydrangeas began to 
come into bloom. Even after all these have either disap- 
peared for the winter or are only leafless branches, we still 
have in their rear the hedge barberry with its early autumn 
tints and its red berries, which look cheerful and bright all 
winter. So in this border alone it is arranged to have some- 
thing that will prove to be attractive to all seasons. 
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A view of the garden made in 1908 before the development 
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The Modern Low-Priced Car 
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ferences between the models of 
two successive years. Each 
make had some peculiarity of 
design, and the selection of a 
car was complicated by the dif- 
ficulty of getting definite infor- 
mation on performance. 

There were reliable cars, of 
course, but their initial cost and 
the expense of operation made 
their ownership possible only to 
the very well-to-do. The car 
that could be bought by the man 
of moderate income required 
close attention, and the adjust- 
ments and repairs that were a 
constant necessity left him little 
time for anything else. If these 
were in the hands of a repair 
man, the monthly bills were out 
of all proportion to the mileage 
covered and the pleasure ob- 
tained. Automobiling at 
that time was unques- 
tionably a diverson for 
the rich, and it is popu- 
larly supposed that such 
is still the case; but as a 
matter of fact, the man 
of moderate income can 
to-day purchase and use 
a car at an expense that 
is well within the bounds 
of reason. 

The primary cause for 
this is found in the rela- 
tively close understanding 
of engine and car design 
that obtains to-day. The 
systematic experimental 
work that has _ been 


carried on in the large factories has resulted in a re- 
finement in design and an approach to a standard that 
place automobile manufacturing on as economical a basis 


PEEM@EN) HE automobile buyer faces no such ques- 
tions in 1910 as confronted him a few 
years ago, when all that was expected of 
a car was that it would run. 
the gasoline engine was not understood as 
the engineer understands it to-day, and all 
of ithe parts and appurtenances were 
undergoing a process of evolution that resulted in vast dif- 


By Roger B. Whitman 


A 20-H.P. runabout; price, $1,000 


A 10-H.P. single cylinder runabout; 


price, $485. 


make it possible. 


as is possible in the production of any other mechanism. 

The moderate price at which an automobile may be 
bought is not due to the use of poor material and cheap 
At that time labor; on the contrary, the low-priced car of to-day is better 
in quality than the highest grade cars of six years ago. 

In the early days of the automobile industry, the manu- 
facturer was under the necessity of making all of the parts; 
to-day, the factories actually making even 75 per cent. of 


the parts that they use are in 
small proportion to the number 
of producers. A few years ago, 
when a manufacturer purchased 
his engines, change speed gears, 
or other parts, he concealed the 
fact; to-day, a constantly in- 
creasing number of firms make 
it no secret that their cars are 
assembled in whole or in part. 
It is to these changes in policy 
that the excellence of the 
medium-priced automobile is 
largely due. 

The manufacturer of a com- 
plete car is under the necessity of 
maintaining an experimental de- 
partment in which he can try out 
suggested improvements on all 
parts of his chassis. This is ex- 
pensive work, and a proportion 
of the cost of the department 
must be included in the 
price of every car sold. 
The maker of an assem- 
bled car is under no 
such handicap, for each 
of the firms with which 
he does business will 
carry on only such ex- 
perimental work as is re- 
quired for his special 
line, and the expense is 
borne by so great an 
output that the in- 
dividual proportion is 
negligible. 

There was a_ time 
when an assembled car 
was undoubtedly open to 
suspicion, for however 


desirous the makers of its parts might be to do good work | 
they had neither the knowledge nor the facilities that would 
These same companies now possess 
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enormous plants, their designers and equipment are the 
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and as there is no equipment of machine tools, the expense 


best obtainable, and their products embody the latest and is slight. The freight rate on unassembled parts is much 
best in the practice, material and workmanship. Assem- lower than on complete cars, and the saving effected in 


blers thus have parts at 
their command that are 
of a high degree of ex- 
cellence, and can_ buy 
them at prices that are 
far below what was 
charged for the weak 
and faulty product of 
former years. 

The low prices at 
which assembled cars 
can profitably be sold 
have forced the builders 
of cars of competing 
grades to manufacture 
on a very large scale, in 
order to bring down 
costs through economies 
possible only with 
quantity production. 
Such a firm equips its 
factory with jigs and 


special tools for every operation, and makes it an inviolable 
rule to accept no order that calls 


from the standard specifications. 

When a manufacturer turns 
out twenty thousand cars a 
year, it is not only justifiable but 
necessary for him to_ invest 
very considerable sums in spe- 
cial machinery of all kinds that 
for a smaller output would be 
inadvisable. One manufacturer 
has spent $40,000 for dies to 
produce a rear axle housing; on 
a production of one thousand 
cars, the charge against each 
for this would be $40. With 
an output of twenty thousand 
cars, however, the charge of $2 
against each is little enough for 
the purchaser to pay for so ex- 


cellent a feature. A recent development that illustrates the 
endeavor to reduce manufacturing costs is the establish- 
ment by some of the leading producers of assembling shops 
at the large centers. To these are shipped parts in suffi- 
cient quantity to build the cars required for that locality, 


for even a slight deviation 


Another 20-H.P. runabout; price, $750 


A 22-H.P. runabout; price, $900 


time and convenience as 
well as in money makes 
the system a_ satisfac- 
tory one. 

However it may have 
been in the past, the 
present - day manufac- 
turer of moderate-priced 
cars makes no more than 
a legitimate profit. One 
of the largest producers 
stated recently that his 
profit on a $1,000 car is 
less than $100; this is 
not excessive when one 
considers his enormous 
investment in material 
and parts, his really vast 
equipment of machine 
tools) sands his, seaibiort 
expense. 

It has been said that 


any average engineer can design a car to sell at $4,000, but 
that the greatest skill is necessary when the selling price is 


to be less than $1,000. How- 
ever that may be, the medium 
and low-priced cars on the mar- 
ket show exceedingly clever de- 
signing, and bear every indica- 
tion of the highest grade of 
mechanical engineering. Being 
light in weight, the material en- 
tering into their construction is 
selected with the greatest care, 
and it is typical of the automo- 
bile industry that many of the 
alloy steels in common use were 
hardly more than laboratory 
curiosities five years ago. 

The whole tendency of de- 
sign is to reduce weight and ma- 
chinery and assembling costs, 


but it is rare to see a case where strength and durability 
have been sacrificed for economy. One of the features of 
the 1910 cars is the casting of the four cylinders in one 
piece, which results in a considerable saving in weight and 
cost, with no apparent reduction in strength or ability. 


One of the latest runabouts; price, $750 


A reliable touring car; price, $950 
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The increasing tendency to adopt the gravity system of 
water circulation is another economical move, for it per- 
mits, the suppression of the pump. The mechanical lubri- 
cators that were formerly in general use have been 
abandoned in favor of a single pump located in the crank 
case, which is not only less expensive to build and assemble, 
but makes lubrication as positive and unfailing as it well 
can be. The magneto is now the standard equipment even 
for cars of very low price; and quite frequently it is the 
sole means of ignition. An advantage that may be gained 
through its use is that the spark may be maintained at a 
fixed point, and therefore the spark control lever and its 
connections may be done away with. The locating of the 
clutch and brake pedals on the gear case reduces the cost 
of assembling, for when they are hung on a rod passing 
across the frame, as was the practice in former years, ac- 
curate fitting is an absolute and costly necessity. When the 
engine, change speed gear and rear axle are separate units, 
assembling is complicated by the necessity for setting them 
accurately in line; in a great number of rIgro cars the 
change speed gear is either built in with the engine or the 
rear axle, and the cost of assembling is reduced in con- 
sequence. 

In spite of the excellence of the Igro cars, it must not 
be assumed that the limit of perfection has been reached. 
Some of the work turned out by the designers shows that 
they have followed a common path, but in many cases there 
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are differences that are not easy to reconcile. The per- 
fected car cannot come until the efficiency of one definite 
construction has been recognized, and its proper propor- 
tions demonstrated. ‘The great variance in the designs of 
to-day is evidence in itself that there is still much to Jearn, 
for otherwise as an example, there would be less difference 
in the dimensions of engine bearings than is now noticeable 
in different makes of engines of the same power. The 
relation of bore to stroke is the subject of a vast difference 
of opinion at the present time, and even the relative length 
of the connecting rod is by no means fixed. 

Having produced cars that will run, and that can be de- 
pended on for steady service, the problems now before the 
designer have to do with the increase of efficiency and 
economy of operation. At the present time it is doubtful 
if any manufacturer knows what proportion of the power 
of his engine is absorbed in operating the valves, or in 
driving the magneto and pump, but these and other far more 
complicated details must be worked out in the future models. 

If the principles of the present engine are adhered to, 
the coming years will bring a closer and more accurate 
knowledge of the cycle, and a general adoption of the 
features and relative dimensions that survive the ordeal 
of usage. For the car owner this will mean greater econ- 
omy in the use of fuel, increased simplicity in construction, 
and the reduction in price that is the invariable result of 
standardization. 


The Alteration of the Colors of Flowers by Cultivation 


By Prof. F. Hildebrand 


ao TM N GENERAL, all the flowers of the same 
(oNA() M8) species, in the wild state, have the same 
aN /| 7 
©) Some color. For example, all plants of crow- 
foot or buttercup and dandelion have 
yellow flowers. In a few species, different 
colors are found. For example, the 
flowers of the milkwort (Polygala vul- 
garis) may be blue, violet, red, or white. Much greater 
variation is shown by cultivated plants. In these the varia- 
tion of color of the flowers appeared long ago, but in recent 
years, many new colors have been produced which had 
either not hitherto been observed, or which, if they did 
appear occasionally, were not selected for preservation and 
development. The floriculturists of the present day care- 
fully observe and endeavor to fix every new shade, even if 
it is not particularly beautiful, for the desideratum is nov- 
elty, and there is no telling what will please the popular 
taste. But in these attempts to obtain new colors in flowers, 
the propagator is entirely dependent upon the innate pre- 
disposition of the particular species with which he is work- 
ing. He can by no means obtain every desired color. In 
the following sketch will be mentioned, first, a few cases of 
species in which a color has been obtained, which was for- 
merly considered impossible. Some other examples will be 
adduced to show that in certain species a great many new 
colors and shades, but not all colors have been obtained. 
Finally, a few other cases will be quoted in which the flowers 
of a species have shown little or no variation in color dur- 
ing many years of cultivation. 

A species of primrose (Primula acaulis) in the wild state, 
always has lemon yellow flowers which vary only slightly in 
tint. Cultivation has produced both lighter and darker 
shades but, until recently, no color but yellow. Hence it was 
the more surprising when, a few years ago, a pure blue 


variety was produced, which has since retained its general 
color but has developed all shades, from the palest sky-blue 
to the deep blue of the corn-flower. The Chinese primrose 
(Primula sinensis), when cultivated in the garden, bore 
until recently only red and white flowers. In this species, 
also, other colors have lately been produced, not only violet 
but also blue, though not so pure a blue as that of the species 
first mentioned. Another example is offered by the 
gladiolus, which formerly bore only white and red flowers 
but has recently developed a blue-flowering variety. A case 
of a somewhat different character is presented by the asters, 
which have long shown a great variety of colors, but in 
which recently a great many new shades have been pro- 
duced, including some which would not at one time have 
been considered beautiful, for example, copper-color. 

Very numerous, on the other hand, are the species which 
have long shown great variation in color and have recently 
developed many new shades, with the exception of blue. 
Especially conspicuous in this connection is the dahlia, which 
is now found in every color except blue, although many 
propagators are making earnest efforts to produce a blue 
dahlia, which would bring great profit to its originator. A 
blue carnation would be equally valuable but it has not yet 
been produced, although the colors of carnations have lately 
been enriched by many new shades. ‘The new varieties, of 
canna also show great diversity of color, including almost 
pure white and a beautiful light pink, but a blue canna has 
not yet appeared. In the begonia not only blue is lacking, 
but also all shades from red to violet. Finally, we may 
mention the variety of poppy called the Shirley, which is 
greatly admired for its play of color. Here, however, the 
colors range only from white to rose and vermillion. Blue 
and violet colors are completely wanting and so is yellow, 
which is very common in the begonia. 
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An excellent wall surfacing is a hard cement finish 


(ae OWEVER small or inexpensive the house is 
a j4 to be, it may still be so arranged as to have 
an out-of-door room, serviceable both in 
summer and in winter. It can be built 
either originally, or added later, in a very 
inexpensive manner, for it needs little of 
the trim and finish of the interior rooms 


It is a half-way place between indoors and 


of the house. 
out-of-doors, its object being naturally to provide as much 
sun and light and air as possible without too much expo- 


sure. Being half piazza and half summer-house, and cer- 
tainly intended for use in early spring and late fall, if not 
during the winter, the first considerations in its planning 
are those of protection. The flooring will in summer 
naturally at times become drenched by rain. It should thus 
be waterproof—of brick, quarry tile, cement, or of one of 
the several excellent patent waterproof floorings. All these 
are cool and clean, may be laid in any color, and easily 
washed; and in win- 
ter, if too cold, may 
be covered with 
rugs and matting. 
They cost, however, 
more than a wooden 
floor, and must gen- 
erally be laid upon 
some more or less 
expensive bedding 
of concrete and wire 
lath. If expense is 
the only considera- 
tion, a North Caro- 
lina pine flooring 
should be used, one 
and one-eighth 
inches thick, instead 
of merely  seven- 
eighths of an inch 
thick, as the interior 
floors of the house. 
The beams which 
carry it should fur- 
ther be laid a suff- 
cient height from 


A successful method of curtaining with inexpensive chintz 


The Out-of-Door 
Living-Room 


By John A. Gade 


the ground level outside to allow twelve inches of air space 
underneath, giving circulation of air and hindering rotting. 
The wooden as well as the waterproof flooring should fur- 
ther be laid to drain, pitching about one-eighth of an inch 
to the foot towards the side best adapted to carry off the 
water. [he doors and thresholds between the house and 
our room are important, for they will probably be used 
more than any others in the house by master as well as by 
servants. French windows are the best means of com- 
munication. The bottom rail should be at least twelve 
inches high. Glazing to a point nearer the floor is useless, 
as the glass will constantly be broken and no light is ad- 
mitted below. The leaves of the windows should be fur- 
nished with hooks or catches, so that they may be fastened 
back, and made at least seven feet high. The nosings of 
the thresholds should be rounded so as to hinder stumbling, 
and not raised over three inches above the outer flooring. 

The walls and ceiling must be built of durable materials. 
Plastering them 
similarly to inside 
surfaces is unsatis- 
factory. An excel- 
lent and inexpensive 
method is to give 
them a hard cement 
finish, either smooth 
or more or less 
rough. Any color 
desired may be 
added in the finish 
coat. If the cot- 
tage is covered with 
shingles, cover simi- 
larly, or with 
wooden panels or 
sheathing. But natu- 
rally what we are 
striving to obtain is 
as little wall surface 
and as much trees 
or sea and sunshine 
as possible. In view 
of this fact, con- 
sider carefully what 
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The walls, like the cottage, are covered with shingles 


side of the house is the best for our purpose. Generally 
the south-east side of the house is preferable, as receiving 
the morning sun and the afternoon shade. Further, where 
can the absolutely necessary supports for superstructure, in- 
termediate glazing, screens, shades, etc., best be located? 
Do not place them where the breeze comes from, or the 
view is best, and, above all, do not place horizontal sub- 
divisions for glass or screenwork where they are liable to 
intersect one’s line of vision, either sitting or standing. 

If the room is merely intended for summer use, and the 
platform may be built waterproof, nothing is nicer than 
to place it sufficiently low to enable one to step directly 
upon it from the surrounding lawns, unimpeded by rails or 
wainscoting. If, however, it is also meant for the winter, 
enclose all except the exit with a low rail or parapet about 
three feet high. The bottom rail should be raised a little 
from the floor, so as to allow the water to run off in 
summer, and its top rail given a good breadth and finished 
with a wash and proper rebate to take the storm sash and 


Obtaining as much sea and sunshine as is possible 
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winter windows in a sufficiently tight man- 
ner to keep out the wind and the weather. 
A shelf projecting out at the level of the 
top of this rail, either inside or out, is an 
admirable place for boxed or potted 
flowers. It during certain seasons it is in 
the way, it may easily be hinged so as 
to fold down. It is almost always 
useful for magazines or teacups, if not for 
plants. 

It is very important to have the sash 
and the screens properly constructed above 
the railing. ‘hey should both be so built 
and set up as to be easily removable and 
stored, the sash during the summer and 
the screens during the winter. The ad- 
joining woodwork above and below should 
be so detailed as to allow partial glazing, 
say to the most exposed side. Along the 
outside lines of the ceiling, directly inside 
the main supports, and on top of the hand- 
rail, there should be a small rebate to hold 
the frames, and similarly, floor stops and 
beads or stops along the sides between the 
columns or pilasters or piers. These 
should be set so as to screw on or off with 
copper screws whenever it 1s deemed necessary to set up 
or take down the sash. The sash should always be made 
in sections, so as to be easily handled as well as stored in 
the cellar or barn. Double hung sash are better than case- 
ments, for they may be opened as little or as much as de- 
sired, according to the wind and the weather, and are more 
liable within their tracks to keep from shrinking and swell- 
ing. ‘The catches and lifts should be rust-proof and finished 
so as not to need cleaning. Obstruct the view as little as 
possible. Small panes and diamond-shaped lattice work 
may seem attractive, but perfectly plain plates of glass show 
you more of the trees and sky, and are very much easier 
to keep clean. 

There are few articles made of wood where good quality 
is as essential as in screens. ‘The wood must be thoroughly 
kiln-dried and protected with sufficient good paint or var- 
nish to keep the water from penetrating. Clear white pine 
is the best material, and the frames should at least be one 
and one-eighth inches thick, the joints mortised and tenoned, 
glued and wedged. The screens should 
be numbered with simple brass tacks with 
duplicate numbers on the frames to avoid 
confusion when placing them in the spring. 
The ideal, though more expensive, method 
is to procure screens with metal instead of 
wooden frames, which neither warp nor 
shrink nor swell. In all cases it is essen- 
tial that the netting is securely fastened to 
its frame and doubled on itself where it is 
attached, hindering it from becoming loose 
and baggy by being imperfectly fastened 
by tacks. The netting must not be too 
light; no less than one ‘‘fourteen mesh”’ to 
the inch will exclude the mosquitoes; it 
must be evenly woven, and certainly of 
copper, so as not to rust. Bronze wire is 
the best. It is hard and strong, being 
made of solid bronze metal. The screen 
doors leading out should have spiral hinges 
so as to close even after a forgetful maid. 

Heating and lighting must be thought 
of during the early stages of construction; 
the tubing and wires run back of the visible 
ceiling and wall surfaces to the necessary 
lights, with their switch inside the house. 
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A base plug or two, for reading lamp con- 
nections, gives a great deal ot comfort, 
and ought not to cost much over six dol- 
lars apiece. ‘ihe best place for the radia- 
tors is next to the little parapet and under 
tne shelf of the window sills. Here they 
take care of most cold air, and are out of 
the way. Connections should be made so 
that they may easily be reached and the 
radiators disconnected like the windows in 
the spring. A single run of pipe should 
span the width of the piazza room, as 
trouble and leaks happen at joints, which 
thus should be handy. 

The floor timbering should be run wita 
forethought for the heating pipes, both 
perpendicularly to the main wall of the 
house, on to which the piazza abuts. This 
allows heating pipes, with their packing 
and boxing against frost, to be run be- 
tween the joists, and no cutting away and 
weakening of these become necessary. 

One flue more or less to a chimney does 
not add much to its expense. If it thus 1s 
possible to place the chimney of the room 
which is adjacent to the piazza in the wall 
between the two, it becomes very simple 
to obtain a little fireplace in the out-of-doors room, adding 
much to its heat and cheer during the colder weather. If 
the wall is of stucco, a few simple stucco mouldings around 
and on top of the brick opening may be formed by the 
plasterer without additional charge, and give all the mantel 
and shelf that is needed. 

The room must be covered and be water-tight. Sup- 
ports and hammock or plant hooks, in the same way as ceil- 
ing lights, must be thought of before the finish. A good 
and inexpensive method of finishing the under side of the 
ceiling is with matched and beaded, tongued and grooved 
half-inch or seven-eighth-inch pine sheathing, left unstained, 
but filled and varnished with spar varnish. Weather will 
not affect this finish, and it will look well. As the roof 
covering must be made tight, it is very simple to construct 
it with a flat deck, and in such a manner that it may serve 
as an uncovered piazza leading out of a second-story bed- 
room, at the same time that it serves as a 
covering for the first floor out-of-doors 
room. 

The flooring of this second story piazza 
may be formed in as many ways as that 
below. Flat roofing tile laid in cement, 
with waterproofing underneath, is excel- 
lent. An inexpensive covering is heavy 
canvas tacked down in strips with staples, 
after being painted on its under side and 
stretched over the boarding. On its upper 
surface the canvas should be fairly soaked 
in paint, so that every pore of the fabric 
is filled with oil. Six coats are none too 
many. On the edges and along the angle 
where the flooring meets the uneven sur- 
face of the outside of the house, are 
where water is liable to beat through. 
Here the joints should be carefully flashed 
with tin or lead. 

Though the sun may be the pleasantest 
feature of the out-of-doors room in early 
and late seasons, it is liable in the middle 
of the summer to make the room unlive- 
able, unless some protection is afforded. 
The outside ceiling beams should thus be 
made sufficiently deep to allow, inside the 
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The possibility of glazing without obstructing the view 


screens, for a space into which bamboo shades, Venetian 
blinds or awnings may be hung and conveniently rolled up 
or down and the room more or less added to those of the 
inner house, and furnished accordingly; this pocket will 
very conveniently serve for the curtain poles. 

The decoration and furnishing of the room is a simple 
matter, after the structure has been properly carried out. 
If the carpentry and masonry are correct, the fitting up 
almost speaks for itself. Nothing heavy or stuffy will look 
right, nor will objects that are easily spoiled. Trellises, in 
connection either with the flowers and vines or merely as 
decoration of the wall surface or posts and columns, are of 
the best forms of ornamental treatment. ‘Tiles and pottery 
and earthenware, wooden benches and bamboo and wicker 
chairs are all fitting, as belonging half in the garden and 
half in the house. It is really a little ‘“‘summer-house”’ in 
itself and should be treated accordingly. Indian carpets 


The best place for the radiators is under the window sill 
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and mattings are not spoiled by a thunder shower, where 
upholstery and woollen carpets will be. Expensive concrete 
or marble seats are just as suitable as the rudest settees and 
chairs built by mountaineers from the rough boughs, all 
employed according to the elaboration of the room. They 
all belong out of doors. A handsome out-of-doors living- 
room may be finished with a terrazzo or mosaic flooring 
and with wall panels and fireplace formed and ornamented 
with colored terra-cotta panels. If water piping is intro- 
duced, a fountain surrounded by plants forming, ‘as it were, 
a small conservatory on the sunny side, will make a fine 
termination. And inside the outer columns, carrying the 
structure and roof above, are French windows between pat- 
terned trellises running directly to the floor on the exposed 
sides. 
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had best be trellised, thus keeping out but little air, but 
affording considerable privacy. It should, lastly, be re- 
moved from servants’ hall, laundry and kitchen. It is 
principally after dinner that the master of the house will 
enjoy it, and too near to the washing of dishes or conver- 
sation of maids may spoil its attractions. 

In a similar manner, the mistress’ bedroom can be placed 
over the living-room; the deck over the out-of-doors room 
will be found very convenient for her morning use. 

How best to cover this deck is quite a problem. Roofing 
it over permanently is expensive in itself, entails stronger 
supports and foundations to carry the added weight, and 
darkens the bedroom or rooms inside. It can relatively in- 
expensively be covered by an awning on an iron roller, car- 
ried by supports or hooks against the side-wall of the house, 


A projecting shelf is an admirable place for plants and flowers 


The location of the out-of-doors living-room is not only 
of importance from a point of view of sunshine and cool 
breezes, but also in relation to the other rooms of the 
house and the adjoining roads and neighbors. A careful 
consideration of its placing is one of the most important 
matters in the very earliest stages of the house. It must 
be placed where there is privacy. If possible it should leac 
out of both living-room and dining-room, or at least con- 
nect easily with the pantry service, so that it may also be 
used as a breakfast-room, or to dine in during hot summer 
evenings, when there is not a breath of air inside the house 
proper. 
without fear of being caught by callers or unwelcome vis- 
itors. 

If one end faces the driveway or approach, this side 


It should be located where one may stretch out. 


and outside supported by small iron posts set in iron floor 
sockets in the outside angles. 

The sockets should be built into the flooring prior to the 
canvassing, and the joints caulked tight. The large house- 
furnishing stores will provide reasonable estimates for the 
furnishing and setting complete of the awning, rods and 
braces. 

Purchase the covering of colors that will not fade 
immediately, and also sufficient extra awning cloth, arranged 
to lace, so as to be able to close in, if desired, a couple of 
the sides, and procure an out-of-door bedroom or writing- 
room hidden from view. Here the lady. of the house may 
enjoy lounging before being dressed for the day, may dry 
her hair after shampooing, or enjoy the air and sunshine 
without being seen by outsiders. 
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‘Some California Bungalows 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 


(@A2aNAGN) HE widespread interest in the building of a 
f ; bungalow in the past few years has in- 
spired the subject of this article. ‘The 
group of bungalows presented is of the 
kind to be seen along the Pacific Coast, 
and at the same time will be found adapt- 
able, with a few moderations, to any place 
or clime. The great desire of the city dweller of moderate 
means is to live in the country during the summer months 
or a part of the year, and how to do it has been a problem 
which he has found very hard to solve, on account of the 
expense involved. This question, however, is answered, to 
a certain degree, by the bungalows which are presented in 
this article, as they show how it is possible to have a small 
one in the country at as low a cost as $150. 

The first little bungalow (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) presented in 
this series was built for F. L. Orr, Esq., at Pasadena, Calli- 
fornia, for $560. It contains three rooms, a large closet, 
bath and screened porch, as well as a veranda at the front 
of the house. The exterior of the bungalow is good, the 
plan is excellent, and the cost is low, a combination cer- 
tainly in its favor, especially for those of moderate means, 
who just want a place of this kind that will answer the re- 
quirements for a time at least. 

In construction it is too light for an all-year use in a 
cold climate, but for a moderate one it is an admirable type. 
The exterior walls are built of rough one-inch by twelve- 


the other, and are stained a light green. Under this wood- 
work there are placed four-inch by four-inch beams, spaced 
two feet apart, and extending from end to end of the 
room, and stained black. ‘The joints of the boards show- 
ing between the beams are covered with redwood strips left 
in their natural color, while the balance of the woodwork, 
including the paneling, is stained black. ‘The brick mantel 
has been painted green, to correspond with the walls and 
the ceiling boards. There are three latticed windows in 
this room, each extending twelve inches beyond the main 
wall, making an attractive window-ledge on the inside, and 
breaking the straight lines of the exterior. [he bedroom 
walls are covered with green burlap, and the boarded and 
battened ceiling is painted a light yellow. The window- 
ledge and the rest ot the interior woodwork have been 
painted white. ‘The walls ana ceiling of the bathroom 
and the clothes closet are of twelve-inch boards and battens 
painted white. 
The cost ot this bungalow was as follows: 


Lumber, windows, doors and screens . $295 
aD Omer a eon ewer ti eavAn coir se 125 
lum bincesii chy a Mangini) ak ivety ae os 140 

mR otalliie Sear te eet. ce ace ae Ae. $560 


The bungalow shown in Fig. 4 was built for Mr. Thomas 
G. Nester, at Pasadena, from plans prepared by B. Mar- 
shall Wotykins, architect, of the same place. The cobble- 


Fig. 1—A bungalow built for the low cost 
of $560.00 


1T CHEN 
inch boards, with the joints covered with "rox 
three-inch battens, all of Oregon pine. 
The walls of the building are treated with 
a dark green stain. The shingled roof 
and chimney and window frame have been 
painted white. The house is built on four- 


inch by four-inch posts, and is boarded 
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Fig. 2—The living-room in the bungalow 
shown in Fig. | 


stone chimney and terrace wall are the 
chief characteristics of the exterior of the 
house. The underpinning is of cobble- 
stone, the first story is covered with clap- 
boards, and the gables with shingles. The 
front door, with its four square lights, is 
an artistic feature of the house. 


around the base. The living-room is 


treated in the most harmonious manner, Hazzp 


The next house, shown in Fig. 5, was 
built for $250. It is a simple little dwell- 


composed in a combination of wood and 
canvas, the walls being paneled to the 
height of two feet six inches, with eight- 
inch Oregon pine boards of good grain and smooth finish. 
Above this panel-work the walls are covered with a dark 
green canvas, on which narrow vertical wood strips are 
placed at intervals of twelve inches, giving the effect of a 
paneled wall. The ceiling of the room is unique. Eight- 
inch Oregon boards extend from one side of the room to 


Fig. 3—First floor plan 


ing, containing two rooms and a bath- 
room, with a pleasing setting about the 
exterior. 

The interesting bungalow shown in Fig. 6 was built for 
Miss Young at South Pasadena. It is constructed of clap- 
boards for its exterior walls, and is covered with a shingled 
roof. A quaint porch is placed in the center of the build- 
ing, which is reached from the street by a walk extending 
directly to the front door. Lt cost $500. 
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Fig. 4—The cobblestone chimney and terrace wall is the feature of Fig. 8—A four-room bungalow built of cloth and paper, 
this bungalow cost about $150 


Fig. 5—A tent house containing two rooms and bath, Fig. 9—A bungalow of six rooms and bath, with plastered interior, 


cost $250 cost $1500 


ae 
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Fig. 6—An interesting clapboard bungalow, Fig. 10—A bungalow with three rooms in basement, and five on the 
cost $500 main floor, cost $2,500 


Fig. 7—A bungalow of more pretentious character, Fig. 11—A bungalow designed by the owner, containing two rooms, 


cost about $3,500 cost $150 
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Fig. 12—A grouping of plants is the feature of this bungalow Fig. 16—A bungalow built of concrete and shingles 
of stone and shingles with a low shingled roof 


Fig. 13—A simple bungalow of matched boarding, Fig. 17—-A shingled bungalow with four paneled rooms and bath, 
cost about $300 cost $450 
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Fig. 14—-A bungalow of three rooms with a panel interior, Fig. 18—The cobblestone and brick chimney is the principal feature 
cost $500 of this bungalow 


Fig. 15—-A bungalow with a boarded exterior containing four rooms Fig. 19—The trees form an attractive setting for a 


and bath, cost $600 bungalow of this style 
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Fig. 4—The cobblestone chimney and terrace wall is the feature of Fig. 8—A four-room bungalow built of cloth and paper, Fig. 12—A grouping of plants is the feature of this bungalow Fig. 16—A bungalow built of concrete and shingles 
this bungalow cost about $150 of stone and shingles with a low shingled roof 


Fig. 5—A tent house containing two rooms and bath, Fig. 9—A bungalow of six rooms and| bath, with plastered interior, Fig. 13—A simple bungalow of matched boarding, Fig. 17—A shingled bungalow with four paneled rooms and bath, 
cost $250 cost $1500 | cost about $300 cost $450 


Fig. 6—An interesting plantas bungalow, Fig. 1O—A bungalow with three rooms in basement, and five on the Fig. 14—A bungalow of three rooms with a panel interior, Fig. 18—The cobblestone and brick chimney is the principal feature 
cost $500 main floor, cost $2,500 cost $500 of this bungalow 


Fig. 7—A bungalow of more pretentious charact Fi; i i 
alow oem re arte aracter, Fig, 11—A bungalow designed by the owner, containing two rooms, Fig. 15—A bungalow with a boarded exterior containing four rooms Fig. 19—The trees form an attractive setting for a 


cost $150 : and bath, cost $600 bungalow of this style 
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Fig. 20—A bungalow of simple design 
built for $375 


The bungalow shown in fig. 7 
cost $3,500, and was built for G. 
C. Gainsley, Esq., at Alhambra, 
California. This is a more preten- 
tious bungalow, with cobblestone 
chimney and columns for the 
piazza, and a second story contain- 
ing extra rooms. 

Lhe bungalow shown in Fig. 8 
was built for Miss Cora Luce at 
Pasadena. “It. comprises’ four 
rooms and a large closet, and af- 
fords an excellent example of a 
combination of cloth and paper at 


DinineRoort |! 
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Fig. 21—An interior view of the living-room 
of the bungalow shown in Fig. 20 


has a combination chimney of cob- 
blestone and brick, which provides 
the attractive feature of the ex- 
terior. It contains five rooms, a 
bathroom and a basement. It 1s 
plastered and beamed throughout 
the interior. 

The bungalow shown in Fig. 19 
was built for Mr. M. Dietrichson. 
It is constructed of cobblestone 
and shingles, and has a very pleas- 
ing setting. 

The bungalow shown in Figs. 


[MING ROOTL 
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the small expense ot $150. 

Mr. E. W. Ford built at Pasa- 
dena the bungalow shown in Fig. g. It has a cobblestone 
foundation and a shingled exterior. It contains six rooms 
and a bathroom. ‘The interior is plastered, and the wood- 
work has a burned hnish effect. Its cost was $1,500. 

The bungalow shown in Fig. 10 was designed and built 
by Mr. L. Isaman, also at Pasadena. ‘This bungalow is 
erected on tne side of a hill, thereby providing a place for 
the kitchen, dining-room and servants’ room to be built in 
the basement, while the main floor, which is on a level with 
the street, contains five rooms. Lhe house is constructed 
of a combination of stone, clapboards and shingles. 

A simple little bungalow, illustrated in Fig. 11, was de- 
signed and built by Mr. H. Welz, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It contains only two rooms, and the cost was $150. 

Through the grouping of plants in an artistic profusion, 
the bungalow presented in Fig. 12 has a very pleasing set- 
ting. It was built for E. D. Tyler, Esq., at Pasadena. 

The bungalow built for Mary Deveres, and shown in 
Fig. 13, is constructed of narrow battens for the exterior, 
and the cost was about $300. 

The bungalow illustrated in Fig. 14 was designed by and 
built for Mrs. B. I. Strickland at Los Angeles. It has an 
attractive exterior, and a front door that is worthy of 
note. The interior contains three rooms, which have 
paneled walls. ‘This bungalow cost $500. 

Fig. 15 shows a bungalow of simple construction, con- 
taining four rooms and a batnroom, and costing $600. It 
was built for Mr. Nester at Pasadena, and another, erected 
for the same owner, is shown in Fig. 16. The latter is 
typically a bungalow, with all the six rooms and a bath- 
room on one floor. The exterior is built of concrete and 
shingles. 

The bungalow shown in Fig. 17, was built for J. A. 
Bangle, at Pasadena, and contains four rooms and a bath- 
room, which are paneled and beamed. The cost was $450. 

An interesting bungalow is the one shown in Fig. 18. It 


Fig. 22—First floor plan 


20, 21 and 22, is the home of Miss 
Ida Pauline Bear. It is remodeled 
from an old building removed 
from an adjacent piece of property to its present site, and 
renovated into a livable dwelling. ‘he original building 
measured twelve by twenty-four feet and contained one 
undivided room. It had a good shingled roof with wide 
eaves, a good firm floor, a substantial up and down siding 
of rough twelve-inch redwood boards and three-inch bat- 
tens. All the timber was in excellent condition. This is 
the building as it stood before the transformation. After 
the building was moved and placed in its present position, 
it was partitioned off into two rooms, a living-room twelve 
by fourteen feet and a dining-room ten by twelve feet. At 
the back, a bedroom, a bathroom and a kitchen were added. 

A porch with a pergola roof of rough two by four foot 
redwood timbers, was extended almost across the entire 
front. On the outer side of the porch rail, a fourteen foot 
flower box was made of one by twelve foot rough boards. 
This box, with its bright geraniums and trailing vines, adds 
wonderfully to the appearance of the house. 

The floors of the interior are oiled and stained an oak- 
colored brown, while the woodwork has been finished in the 
same tone. The living- and dining-room walls are 
paneled to the height of five feet. The ceiling of the 
former is of tongue and groove beading, stained dark 
brown. Above this paneling is a three-foot frieze of tan 
burlap. In one corner is a small built-in bookcase, effec- 
tively hung with stenciled curtains. The frieze above the 
paneling in the dining-room is of Java coffee matting, or 
sacking. ‘This is an inexpensive material, and makes a most 
attractive wall covering for use in small cottages and bunga- 
lows. Each sack, when split, contains four yards, thirty 
inches wide, and costs but fifteen cents a sack. Waterproof 
curtains have been so arranged that they can be lowered 
during a storm. 

Actual cost of this bungalow was as follows: Old build- 
ing, $100; moving old building, $25; plumbing, $150; lum- 
ber, $70; carpenter work, $30. Total, $375. 
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for the Amateur 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


Making 


say LAY suitable for making pottery can be 
X= found in all parts of the country, but for 
a beginner it is best to purchase a potter’s 
clay, usually sold in the neighborhood at 
a store that supplies equipments for the 
use of artists and craftsmen. ‘These pre- 
pared clays cost one or two cents a pound 
in the dry and only require the addition of water. Take an 
equal quantity of clay and water, and allow the clay to 
soak for a day. Then thoroughly knead the moistened clay 
until all the air bubbles are worked out. It is most import- 
ant that the kneading be thoroughly done so that there may 
be no disappointment later when the pottery is fired. 
The best-known clays are the blue or ball clay and fireclay, 
though some prefer mixing these two together. Some potters 
buy their clay in cake masses and pound into powder form. 
They then put the powder through a sieve and add the pul- 
verized clay to the water. This does away with the neces- 
sity of a great deal of kneading. If clay is too wet, water 
can be poured off after the clay is thoroughly mixed, or it 
can be spread upon plastered slabs and left in the open-air, 
when the plaster will absorb the superfluous moisture. The 
clay can be kept ready for work in an earthen vessel con- 
taining a little water. Deep holes are made in the clay into 
which the water is poured. lt may then be covered with a 
damp cloth and an earthen lid. If some time elapses before 
the clay is used and it dries out, it can be easily re-mixed. 
The preparing of the clay is very much like bread mak- 
ing. A lump of moist clay, about ten or twelve pounds, is 
laid upon the table and kneaded. Then it is divided with 
string into halves or quarters and each piece separately 
worked. It will be found that clay that is to be used on the 


wheel will require more kneading than the hand mold or 
coiled pottery. 

Many tools are sold for making pottery, but fingers or 
tools that represent fingers, answer the purpose although 
incisions for decorations will have to be made later with 
some sort of tool. Some find the boxwood modeling tools 
very useful. Among the tools will be found a pointed one 
like a pencil and another pointed and flattened, sharp at 
one end and blunt at the other. A tool with flattened ends 
is useful for cutting away the background, when low relief 
is needed. 

In looking at the tools sold for potters they so resemble 
a crochet hook, lead-pencil and an orange stick that no 
potter need delay because of not being able to get the 
special tools. A loop of wire can be used for scraping oft 
superfluous clay if it is too large. 

The easiest piece for a beginner to make is something in 
a bowl form. Take a piece of clay, the size of an apple and 
hollow it with the fist until it is the shape of a bird’s nest. 
Then add to this, small pieces of clay with the fingers. One 
band must be placed inside the bowl to support the edges, 
while the right hand adds the clay. Strive to preserve a 
uniformity of thickness, as it must not appear clumsy. Care 
must be taken not to allow the wall to become too thin 
in parts. [he clay will have a tendency to sag but this 
must be guarded against. While the bowl is being built up 
the clay must not be allowed to dry out. Moistened cloths 
must be laid over the parts not being worked. 

When the necessary size is reached turn the bowl up- 
side down and scrape it with a piece of cardboard or a tool, 
to the desired form of the base. If the walls of the vessel 
have become weak from building too quickly it must be 
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allowed to dry through the night and be finished next day. 
A very practical way of aiding the shaping of the vessel is 
to cut a piece of cardboard the contour of the bowl and 
test the shape with the cardboard outline. The bowl may 
then be smoothed with an oval steel tool which is bent to 
fit. Hold it at right-angles and work with short strokes in 
different directions, continuing this both inside and outside 
the bowl until every part of it is smooth and free from 
indentations. Have at hand’a mixture of clay and water 
of the consistency of cream; this is known as slip. If a 
depression appears, wet the spot with slip, and fill in with 
fresh clay. 

The next process is to smooth the bowl with a damp 
sponge and polish with the fingers. Do not hold the 
pottery by the edge or it will break off, but after cutting it 
away from the board with a piece of wire, hold it in the 
hollow of the hand. If the weather is warm it may be 
necessary to sand-paper the bowl instead of dampening it 
with the sponge as pottery 1s apt to become too dry in hot 
weather and in this state the addition of water might cause 
it to crack. 

It is very important to have the bottom of the bowl 
perfectly true. Pour a little water on a ground-glass slab 
and move the bowl rapidly round and round on the wet sur- 
face and slide it off the glass on to the table before it clings 
to the glass. 

There are several ways of coloring and glazing pottery. 
Clay that is simply baked without glazing will not hold 
water perfectly. We will suppose the bowl is to be green 
with a dull porous finish. It will be necessary to color it in 
the following way. Ordinary dry colors can be obtained 
from any artist’s supply store and when mixed with the 
right liquid can be applied to the clay. If it is decided to 
have a dull green mat finish, the green can be made by 
mixing oxide of copper and potassium. MQ x with this a so- 
lution of gum arabic and water which must be of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Apply the color to the moist sur- 
face of the clay then put the bowl on one side for two or 
three hours and allow the color to set. Before the clay is 
hard the color must be well worked into it with a smooth 
tool. The back of a wooden spoon is excellent for the pur- 
pose. The rubbing of the spoon will impart a gloss which 


will be unchanged by the firing. The bowl must not be 
fired for two or three days, as it must be perfectly dry. 

There are other methods of coloring, and one is to mix 
the pigment with the clay before the vessel is molded; an- 
other way is to paint the piece with colored slip which con- 
sists of a solution of clay and water, to which color has 
been added, until it is of the consistency of cream. If de- 
sired, a further finish can be given by rubbing floor wax on 
to the surface. This fills up the pores and gives a more 
uniform appearance to the pottery. There are so many 
kinds of kilns, but an ordinary over-glazed kiln is suitable 
for firing simple hand-made pottery. In almost every town 
there are kilns to which the craftsman can send his pottery. 
The artist, colorman or art school can usually give the 
address where they may be sent. 

Another process of making hand-made pottery is the 
Indian method of building up with coils. A piece of clay is 
formed by coiling strips the length of the circumference of 
the vessel. It may be begun by hollowing out a lump of 
clay as described in the making of a bowl, or the strips of 
clay can be laid inside a pottery mold and the strips coiled 
within the mold. ‘To coil in a mold take a piece of clay, 
knead free from air-bubbles and beat it until it is about 
three-quarters of an inch thick and a little larger than the 
bottom of the mold. ‘To make it perfectly smooth it can 
be rolled with a rolling-pin. The mold must be first dusted 
with powdered flint which can be shaken through the mesh 
of the cotton cloth in which it 1s tied up. Lay the piece of 
clay into the mold and fit it with the fingers lightly but 
firmly, then cut an even edge. Now take a coil of clay 
about an inch in diameter, and long enough to reach around 
the circumference of the vessel, and one end of it must be 
shaped into a point, before adding it. Cross-cut the edge 
of the clay to insure its holding firmly to the coil, and after 
having brushed it with slip, add the coil, pressing firmly to 
the foundation piece. For working the edges of the coil 
to the main piece, use the flat part of the thumb, or the nail 
of the fore-finger so that the joint in the coil fits exactly. 
A second coil can now be added but it will not be necessary 
to cross-cut the edge. Continue adding the coils until the 
vessel is of the right height. When the top of the mold is 
reached and more coils are added, be very careful to make 
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them slope so as to continue the lines of the mold. The 
vessel must be set on one side to harden, and next day it 
will be found that it will come away easily from the 
plastered mold. The vessel should then be turned upside 
down, so as to have the edge of the top symmetrical, and the 
hollows filled as described in the making of a bowl. Now 
is the time to correct any faults in the contour. If a spout 
is to be added, it can be modeled around a straw, and added 
to the main piece, as can also the handles. It is well for a 
beginner not to have them too large or too long, until ex- 
perience has taught how much weight can be added with- 
out breaking off. 

The piece of pottery is now ready for ornamenting. Line 
incision may be done with any of the tools already described. 
The depth of the lines will depend upon the thickness 
of the clay. Straight lines girding the vessel or a group of 
several lines, may be the only decoration. Sometimes a 
broad band of color may be added, outlined by line incision. 
A study of the pottery made by the Arizona Indians will 
give the beginner many ideas for decorating pottery. 
Simple designs can be drawn with a sharp tool while the 
clay is moist, taking care to bevel the edges of the design. 
It is well to go over it again with a wooden pointed tool, 
making it firm and deep. 

As the bow] was finished with a soft mat glaze, I will de- 
scribe another process for glazing. The inside of the piece 
of pottery must first be glazed. Glaze can be purchased 
all ready for use. Take an after-dinner coffee cup full of 
transparent glaze, and pour it into the vessel, then roll it 
around until the entire inner surface is covered, then turn 
the piece quickly upside down, emptying it into another ves- 
sel. A good deal of care is needed to prevent the inside 
glaze from spilling onto the outside. If any of the glaze 
smears the surface, rub it off quickly with the fingers. The 
outside finish of the pottery can be an opaque glaze in any 
color preferred, brown, blue, yellow, red, or green. Mix a 
half tablespoonful each of stannifere and of china clay, and 
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one tablespoonful of soft glaze together on a glass slab 
with a palette knife, add as much gum arabic as will cover 
a ten cent piece, and enough water to make it as thick as 
cream, then add the coloring, about the same quantity as 
the gum arabic, and grind it thoroughly with the knife. A 
darker tint can be given by adding more color, although it 
must be remembered that firing deepens the color consider- 
ably. Place the vessel upside down and apply the glaze 
with a large flat paint brush, painting in short strokes in 
every direction. ‘The bottom will only require one coat; 
this may be done first. Now paint from the bottom up- 
wards. By the time the entire surface is covered the bot- 
tom should be dried. It is best to apply two or three coats, 
but one coat must be allowed to dry before the other is ap- 
plied. A dessertspoonful of gum tragacanth must now be 
added to the glaze, which is applied in the same way as the 
first coat. ‘The top edges must be glazed when the second 
coat is added. ‘The third coat is begun at the top; in a few 
days the vessel is ready for firing. 

The above mentioned and many other simple shapes can 
be molded by coiling and building, and it is well to become 
perfect in this form of pottery making, before going to the 
expense of providing a wheel. The wheel is kept in motion 
with the foot and the hands are used to mold the clay while 
the wheel is kept moving. 


Bruges hand-made pottery 


Throwing pottery on the wheel requires experience, but 
it is one of the most fascinating parts of the craft of pot- 
tery-making. Of course the work is much more rapidly 
done on the wheel and there is more regularity of shape and 
perfection of finish to wheel-made pottery. 

Some of the modern wheels are sold with the slanting 
bench and these are easier than the more general wheel to 
which one has to stand. The wheel is started with the point 
of the right foot swinging from right to left. Several turns 
are given to start it in motion. 

Have ready a piece of well-worked clay in the shape of a 
ball. Wet the top of the wheel and rub off slightly, leav- 
ing the surface moist enough for the clay to stick. If too 
wet the clay will slide. Now take the clay in both hands 
and throw it firmly onto the center of the wheel. Dip the 
hands in slip and rub over the clay so that it is thoroughly 
moist. 

Now set the wheel in motion, and when it is revolving 
keep the feet on the rest. Both hands are now held round 
the ball of clay, starting at the bottom and rising slowly, 
drawing up the clay into a cone shape. It is not easy at 
first to hold the hand steady while the wheel is in motion, 
as this only comes with practice. If the clay shifts its posi- 
tion, start again by throwing it on to the center, wetting 
the hands with slip as before, and shaking the drops over 
the clay. Lay the little fingers on the board and grasp the 
clay with the hands, press it into a cone form slowly and 
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Some of the most beautiful pottery in America is made at Marblehead 


evenly. Then hollow out the piece, the fingers still holding 
the outer walls, while the thumbs are pressed into the cen- 
ter of the clay firmly and strongly until they reach within 
a half an inch of the bottom. Experimenting teaches how 
the vessel can be molded and shaped at the will of the potter. 
They take beautitul curves and shapes of their own, accord- 
ing to the pressure of the fingers. Some potters make a 
point of never duplicating any piece of their pottery. Of 
course, it is necessary to have a certain shape in mind, the 
pressure of a bowl being different from that of a slender 
vase. The different arrangement of the hands, to acquire 
the varied shapes, are found out from experience, but the 
chief thing to remember is holding the vessel firmly and 
strongly at the bottom as the wheel turns. When the top 
is reached, if the shape is not true, start from the bottom 
and press hardest where the pressure is needed, and lightly 
where the shape does not require altering. It is important 


to keep the thickness of the walls even, about one-quarter 


of an inch thick. When the vessel is finished, cut the edge 
with a sharp tool, having first wet it with slip. Place the 
fore-finger of the left hand inside and cut towards the 
finger during one revolution of the wheel, and remove the 
piece cut when the wheel is not in motion. The edges may 
be softened by the fore-finger and middle finger of the right 
hand. Wet the edges with slip and hold them straight and 
firm, and while the wheel revolves, the left hand should 
grasp the wrist of the right to steady it. Now leave the 
vessel to stiffen for about a half an hour, then use the hoe- 
shape tool for removing the piece from the wheel. It must, 
of course, be first moistened with slip; then run the tool 
under the bottom and move from the center. When the 
wheel has stopped it can be removed. In about an hour 
it will have stiffened slightly and may then be finished off 
with a smooth-edge oval tool. It is then ready for deco- 
rating and may be finished with either of the processes 
already described. 
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The Small Kitchen of To-day; Its Planning and Equipment 


By Robert Spencer, Jr. 


a com- 
To 
be a success it must be built rightly, then 
equipped rightly. 

Right building means right planning. 
The location of the kitchen should give 
it enough sun-light to keep it sweet, not so 
much as to make it needlessly hot. The prevailing summer 
winds should carry kitchen odors away from the house— 
notinto it. The small kitchen may be relatively long and narrow, 
amply windowed on one side or approximately square, 
never deep and narrow with windows only at one end. 

The smaller the kitchen the greater the need of a small 
connecting dining-room or alcove for the maid. 

As to pantries they can be dispensed with entirely under 
certain conditions in the modest home. If not, one pantry 
can be made to do double duty. If a kitchen be of the 
“pantryless” type at least as much shelf, drawer, cup- 
board and work-counter room should be provided as in the 
average kitchen and cook’s pantry combined. This can be 
done in a space IOxII or even 6x12 feet. While some 
very cleverly arranged “kitchen cabinets” are ready made, 
they scarcely provide sufficient shelf and counter space, al- 
though wonderfully convenient additions to the old kitchen. 

Six feet of side lighted wall space will accommodate a 
“built-in” combination of shelves, work table, etc., equal 
to the shelving and countering of the average small pantry. 

The refrigerator may be 
built into the kitchen or in 
one of the pantries or set in 
a space provided in the entry. 
In either case it should have 
an outside icing door, not | 
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only for the convenience of 
the ice man, but in order that 
it may serve (where there is 
no cook’s pantry) for cold 
storage of perishable supplies 
when not iced. | 
Side light—preferably , 
from the left—should fall | 
upon the range. The kit- 
chen chimney should be large 
enough for a ventilating flue, 
preferably at least a foot 
square in cross section. For 
a coal range the vent flue 
must be separate from the | 
usual 8x12 smoke flue. For 
a gas range, one flue will do. 
Whether a range having its 
own sheet-iron hood is in- § 
stalled or not, a wire lathed 
and plastered hood covering | 
a space Jarger than the top 
area of the range should de- 
pend from the ceiling to 
within six feet-two or three 
from the floor—to gather 
and lead to the vent flue the 
heat and fumes of cooking. 
The kitchen sink should be 


set under the windows— 
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against an outside and preferably a sunny wall—or side- 
wise to an outside wall—never at the back of a kitchen 
lighted from one side only. 

In my own practice I prefer to locate the sink against an 
outside wall where it may receive some direct sunshine 
every clear day. here is a common belief that no supply 
pipes for kitchens or bathrooms should be in outside walls. 
Hence the common practice of locating sinks elsewhere. 
If the plumbing is properly specified and honestly installed 
there need be no fear of frozen water supply pipes in or 
against outer walls. It is merely a question of proper 
furring—boxing and hair felt or other insulating covering, 
and a moderate degree of warmth at all times in the kitchen. 

It is a very common mistake to so place the sink that it 
can have but one good-sized drain-board. There should 
be always two of them, each from three to four feet long 
and two feet wide—so made and set as to be easily re- 
moved at any time and not permanently fitted and attached 
either to the sink or wall, unless they be of enameled iron, 
slate, marble or “‘Carrara”’ glass. 

For the average small kitchen the sink should be not less 
than 20x32 inches; 22x36 inches is ample in enameled iron. 
Enameled iron sinks should be set on wall brackets. Sinks 
of “vitreous ware” usually have cast iron legs which may 
be painted to match the woodwork or coated with bronze 
or aluminum paint. The water supply should be through 
a combination hot and cold water cock with a single 


5g-inch faucet having enough 
i 


wv projection for hanging a tea 
kettle while it fills. 

In the up-to-date small 
house, “‘piping hot’? water— 
too hot for the hands—is 
almost always on tap, being 
heated from a coil in the 
boiler or furnace in winter, 
and from a small coal heater 
in summer with a large stor- 
age tank out of the way in the 
basement, instead of in the 
kitchen, where it occupies 
valuable space and tends to 
keep the kitchen always hot in 
warm weather. 

In a very small kitchen, 
chairs are often in the way. 
At the same time the wise 
woman will sit at her kitchen 
work as much as she can. 
Therefore folding wall seats 
and swinging counter seats— 
such as are found at coun- 
ters in some retail stores— 
can often be installed to 
advantage. 

The refrigerator may be 
built into an outer wall of 
the kitchen or kitchen entry, 
cook’s pantry or serving 
pantry—provided it is fitted 
with an outside door through 
which the ice chamber 
be conveniently filled. 
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Fig. 1—The first floor plan of a $7,000 suburban house at 


River Forest, Illinois, with a minimum kitchen 
and no pantries 
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~ Fig. 2—Another small kitchen in a $5,000 house, nine feet, six 


inches by eleven feet 


the refrigerator should be a good one—as a permanent and 
important part of the house. The best refrigerators are 
scientifically designed for the economical circulation of dry 
cold air from the ice chamber and are lined for cleanliness 
with heavy enameled iron—tile glass or solid white glazed 
vitreous ware molded and fitted to each compartment. 
The floor drain for the refrigerator should have a drip 
pipe arranged for flushing with hot water and discharg- 
ing over an open head leading in turn to the house side 
of the laundry trap or to some other properly trapped 
waste outlet in the basement where a water seal is always 
assured. The refrigerator waste should never have a 
direct drainage connection to a sewer or even to a dry well. 
It is important that the service portion of a house should 
have a well planned system of artificial lighting. Where 
electric current is available it is advisable to have but one 
separate gas outlet for emergencies, as combination gas and 
electric fixtures are comparatively clumsy. If switches are 
conveniently located where required, to control the several 
kitchen outlets, there is no necessity of wasting current 
through failure to extinguish lights when not in actual use. 
In a small kitchen it is 
a good plan to have one 
ceiling light in the center 
of the room, a ceiling 
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Fig. 4—The service end of a $10,000 house is a combined sitting 
and bedroom for two servants 
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or bracket light over the sink and a lamp socket or bracket 
above and to the left of the range. 

There are many who, while unwilling to have a door 
opening directly between the kitchen and dining-room, are 
quite willing to dispense with the cook’s pantry, making a 
large serving pantry answer all purposes—sometimes with 
the refrigerator built into the outer pantry wall instead of 
in the kitchen or in the kitchen entry. It is undoubtedly a 
convenience in the serving of salads and desserts, particu- 
larly in summer, to have the refrigerator located in the 
serving pantry. The cook’s pantry may often be treated 
to advantage merely as an alcove off the kitchen, where 
other provision is made for cold storage. Many of the 
operations ordinarily performed in the kitchen may be 
carried on to better advantage in an alcove or working 
pantry, at the same time reducing somewhat the necessary 
dimensions of the kitchen and concentrating the drawers, 
cupboards, etc., in one place. 

In planning kitchens, a common difficulty is the number of 
swinging doors which seem to be necessary. ‘The door to 
the kitchen pantry may often be planned to slide in a pocket, 
thus practically doing away with one door as far as waste 
of wall space is concerned either in the pantry or in the 
kitchen. 

Nearly every woman would like to have a kitchen with 
tiled floor and tiled walls, but it is seldom that the appro- 
priation for a small house is suf- 
ficient to provide these luxuries. 

For the average kitchen there ao 
is no better looking, Zi 
more comfortable 
or sanitary 
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house supplemented by a serving 
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floor covering than heavy lino- 
leum, preferably laid down in 
one piece before the floor con- 
nections for the plumbing have been made and before the 
moldings covering the joint between the baseboard and 
floor have been placed. A good linoleum will last and 
give excellent service for at least ten years. It is agree- 
able under foot and easily cleaned. It should always be 
laid on a fairly good, durable wood floor with the joints 
of the boards planed true and level in order that they may 
not show through the linoleum and cause uneven wear. 
The kitchen walls should be finished in a good standard 
cement or patent hard plaster troweled to a smooth pol- 
ished surface, then painted at least four coats with a dull 
gloss finish. There are a number of paints on the market 
specially prepared to resist heat and moisture which are 
particularly suitable for kitchen finish. For the wood- 
work, which should be as plain as possible, I prefer 
a similar painted finish, in ivory white. If the 
woodwork is sufficiently plain and devoid of moldings, 
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which catch the dirt, a white painted 
finish is not at all difficult to keep : 


clean. 
Work counters, 


hogany, birch or white ma- 
ple stained and oiled. The 
finishing hardware used in 
the kitchen, such as door 
knobs, butts, drawer pulls, 
etc., should always be of 
solid or stamped bronze 
metal. Plated steel, so 
commonly used through 
false economy, soon rusts 
in the kitchen and becomes 
unsightly. 

The accompanying illus- 
trations of typical kitchen 


and pantry cabinets, cases, etc., exemplify some ideas of 
kitchen equipment which have been found to work excel- 
The front of a case of drawers under 
a table or work counter should be recessed toward the 


lently in practice. 


bottom, in 
order to al- 
low room 
for the feet 
when stand- 
ing, a point 
o v erlooked 
in most kit- 
chens and 
pantries. 
The lower 
shelves 
-above the 
counter of a 
built-in cabi- 
net should 
be compara- 
tively _ nar- 
row, in or- 
der to clear 
the head of 
a person 
working at 
the counter; 
the upper 
Same lv.e S 
above head 
height may be ten or twelve 
inches wide. 

Where proper jars and 
receptacles are provided 
for the various supplies and 
materials, it is more con- 
venient if doors be dis- 
pensed with in connection 
with these shelves. A great 
convenience in the kitchen 
or cook’s pantry cabinet is a 
series of three or four deep 
“bin-drawers” with flaring 
fronts just below the coun- 
ter, arranged to pull out al- 
most full length on hard- 


wood anti-friction slides. 
Fitted with removable 
bright tin linings, these 


drawers make most con- 
venient receptacles for 


sink drain-boards, 
window stools, etc., should be of ma- 


Fig. 6—Sketch showing swinging cupboard for pots 
and pans on a left-hand sink drain board 
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Fig. 5—-A kitchen in small house with a minimum service pantry and 
an extra large drain board and counter 


counter. 
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pearance. 
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WALL. 
Fig. 8—A transverse section through a sink 
drain board fitted to a marble back so as 
to be easily removed by tipping 
upward in front 


Fig. 7—Sketches of a liberally planned working case 
or cabinet for the pantryless kitchen 
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sugar, pastry flour, corn 
meal, oat meal, etc. In the 
average small suburban 
home, flour is nowadays 


seldom bought by the bar- 
rel, and can therefore be 
conveniently kept in a large 
tin flour can fitted with a 
rotary sifter in the bottom. 
A flour can of this type can 
be set into the shelving at 
a convenient height above 
the counter, where it is out 
of the way and always 
ready for instant use. For 
a very heavy can or flour 
barrel, a revolving plat- 
form or tilting bin may be 
provided under the kitchen 


In addition to bin-drawers and a space for flour, 


the remaining space under counters and also under drain 
boards of sinks should be utilized for drawers and cup- 


boards. 


The most convenient type of sink cupboard for 


pots and 
pans is the 
swinging 
cupboard il- 
lustrated 
herewith, 
which was 
devised by 
the writer 
because of 
the  some- 
what dark, 
Ian) COM Vv. e- 
nient and 
unsanitary 
character of 
the ordinary 
pot closet. 
As shown, 
the swinging 
cupboard is 
practically a 
rather wide 
and low 
paneled gate 
strongly 
hinged on 


7 one side with several shelves on the inside, the largest at 
the bottom, for pots, pans and covers. By means of a large 
bar-pull, which serves as a handle, it may be easily swung 
out into the full light of the kitchen for easy access, inspec- 
tion and cleaning. When closed, it is neat and simple in ap- 
There is little new to be said about the equipment 
of a good serving and china pantry. 
sometimes overlooked is a suitable storage rack for 
tables leaves or a deep pocket for the sections of extra 
round table tops. 
of swinging or sliding glazed doors for china 
cases, it is easier to secure fairly 
satisfactory results with the swing- 
ing than the sliding doors, owing 
to the difficulties involved in keep- 
ing the latter in nermanent good 
working order. 
and woodwork of pantries should 
be covered or finished substantially 
as in the kitchen. 


A convenience 


As to the relative merits 


The floors, walls 


(Continued on page 200) 
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The Development of the Arts and Crafts House 


By Edith Haviland 


VERY adult in this generation can recall, 
not so many years ago, the lavish use of 
ornamental detail in the fittings of the 
house. On furniture, it was employed to 
conceal the defects in construction; in 
carpets, the designs were over-elaborate 
and unrestrained; wall paper patterns 

were aggressively prominent. Even the accessories of less 
importance—toilet sets for the bedrooms, holders for 
plants, table china, picture frames and scrap baskets— 
were so burdened with decoration that their utilitarian 
value was often lost sight of. 

With the rapid growth in artistic knowledge, however, 
there came a reaction, in which an austere simplicity took 
the place of super-abundant ornamentation. At first, 
started by the adoption of the simple furniture made after 
the lines of that of the missions in California, it was modi- 
fied in various ways as the manufacturers saw the idea had 
taken a popular hold. Sometimes a piece of furniture was 
designed and executed by 
the same hand, the artist 
becoming then the crafts- 
man. In this way the 
mediaeval idea of arts and 
crafts, which William 
Morris tried to restore to 
England, came into some 


slight vogue _ in_ this 
country. 
The abandonment of 


superficial ornament drew 
more attention to the con- 
structive element, not only 
to the movable furnishings 
of the house, but to the 
woodwork and permanent 
fittings. The introduction 
of one article built in the 
more simple way achieved 
noticeable results. The 
advantages of its lack 
of cumberson decoration 
drew attention to its un- 
worthy companions, and the latter were eliminated in 
favor of the more desirable style, and the assembling of 
several pieces of plain furniture gave such distinctive ex- 
pression to a room that other furnishings related to them 
necessarily followed. ‘The shaping of the woodwork and 
its finish received serious thought, and new stains in more 
subtle tones of gray, brown and green were devised to 
take the place of the bright varnishes. 

As rugs came more and more into service, the arts and 
crafts house called for solid colors or conventionalized 
designs as a departure from the floral effects in general 
use. Conventional wall covers were found to be out of 
harmony with the furniture and floor coverings and new 
styles were devised. Curtains and portieres were factors 
not to be overlooked in making comfortable interiors, 
and special textures appeared from Scotland and Germany 
where a similar movement towards simplicity in the house 
was in progress. 

So brief a survey of the development of the arts and 


Curved braces support the ceiling beams 


crafts movement in the homes in this country must, of 
necessity, leave much to the imagination, but one may see 
from the illustrations the real aspect of typical interiors. 
While the group of pictures do not all belong under one 
roof, there is a family resemblance apparent throughout. 

In the first drawing of an entrance hall the severity of 
the lines of the staircase pillar is softened at the top by 
curved braces that seem to support the ceiling beams. The 
opposite side of the steps is incorporated with a_ built-in 
settle of the same general outline. Even the screen is 
paneled and finished like the stationary woodwork. 
Through the open doorway the dining table and chairs are 
seen to be of the same simple standard. Without a guide 
to the color scheme of this hall, one feels that it is prac- 
tical, restful and appropriate. 

On another page a reception hall is notably plain, but 
full of quiet charm. The back of the settle is formed of 
wide planks placed upright, with a seat that covers an 
inclosed chest. Tables for holding pottery and vases of 
flowers are placed at 
either side of the wide 
doorway. 

The brick fireplace in 
another view makes the 
central object in a living- 
room, and gains dignity 
from being carried from 
the floor to the ceiling. A 
heavy oak slab for the 
mantel bears the words, 
“Tove, Laughter, Work” 
in bold lettering. Two 
openings to hold flower 
jars are left in the bricks, 
one at either side of the 
chimney breast. The 
Navajo rugs laid in front 
of the hearth and in other 
parts of the room are an 
effective contribution to 
the color scheme. In the 
‘dining-room illustrated the 
furniture has been made 
to fit the spaces, and the bedroom interior is simplicity 
itself. 

In equipping an arts and crafts house one may not 
make an exact copy of what has been chosen for some 
other dwelling, similar in character, for the variations in 
family life would render this undesirable. Each feature 
of the home requires a careful study to bring it into that 
fitness of expression that is the mission of the arts and 
crafts. 

In selecting the window shades the exterior finish of the 
window casements deserves attention, although the inner 
effect is unquestionably of moment. If the woodwork is 
finished in any one of the tones of brown that is usually 
adopted in an arts and crafts house, a buff colored shade 
will be satisfactory. 

In the frequent discussions which one hears as to the 
relative advantages of carpets and rugs, the point that ap- 
peals most keenly to the home maker in favor of the latter 
is that the annual or semi-annual tearing up for cleaning 
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is obviated. As_ hard 
wood floors are a part of 
the building scheme of the 
modern _ house, _ the. 
rug question becomes of 
importance. 

While the choice must 
turn on the amount that 
can be expended, there is 
still a variety at almost 
the (same price. “The 
Scotch rugs made of wool 
with vegetable dyes and 
the all-wool rugs in plain 
colors made in New York 
State cost three dollars a 
square yard. Hemp rugs 
made in India are unique 
in design and of good 
wearing qualities. The Navajo blankets have a peculiar 
interest for the arts and crafts lover as they are designed 
and woven by the same person, the symbols, sacred and 
otherwise, telling some event or history. 

In the bedrooms one may use the cotton rugs that are 
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Dining-room in fumed oak 


woven in the old way on hand looms. The mixed color- 
ings cost seventy-five cents a yard, and the special colors 
and designs from one dollar to three or four dollars a 
yard. Until the last few years a wide rug was made: by 
sewing together the necessary yard-wide strips; but a nine 
by twelve rug is now 
woyen in one piece. 

In considering the color 
of the finish for the furni- 
ture it is well to remember 
that the nearer it comes to 
the finish of the woodwork 
the more harmonious will 
be the interior effect. For 
the coverings of the chairs 
it is well sometimes to 
avoid the heavy leathers, 
especially in a _ winter 
home, and substitute the 
new designs in tapestry in 
small, set figures of three 
or four colors. For tufted 
cushions for seats or 
chairs there is nothing bet- 
ter than corduroy at a 
dollar and a quarter a 
yard. At the same price 
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the thick homespun is also 
available. 

The skill of an artist 
might well be expended on 
the choice of pillow covers 
for a divan, to do away 
with the mistakes so often 
seen in assembling garish 
colors, clumsy fabrics, and 
discordant designs. 

As the windows of an 
arts and crafts house are 
exempt from the conven- 
tional treatment of lace 
draperies, a thin net may 
be bought by the yard 
from twenty cents a yard 
upwards and hung only to 
the sill. A heavier curtain 


may be put up for the cold months of the year and drawn 
together in the evening. For a room that is well lighted 
a figured madras may be hung across the glass, or the new 
unfadable fabrics may be used to give color in a sheer 
material. 


A hallway settle 


A plain colored wall may be made by tinting the plaster, 
or by using a plain paper. A rough-finish for the former 
gives a more pleasing effect than the smooth plaster that 
is preferable for the paper. Among the higher-priced 
wall coverings, burlap, crash, buckram and grass cloth are 
still the standard selections 
for the arts and crafts 
home. If a wall-paper with 
some accent or design is 
desirable, instead of a plain 
surface, the imitations of 
various textures will give 
satisfaction. As a_ back- 
ground, too, these papers 
are worth considering, for 
their coloring is generally 
subdued and the figuring al- 
most imperceptible. 

With the elimination of 
distracting patterns on the 
walls there is an opportunity 
for enjoying the beautiful 
colored prints that are sent 
over from Germany, or the 
prints made in this country 
from the architectural 
paintings of Jules Guerin. 
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Decorations 


and Furnishings for 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


Il].—-The.Combination of Wall Papers and Window Curtains 
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not meet all of the decorative require- 
ments of a room. Window hangings are 
so closely allied to the wall coverings that 
a consideration of one must necessarily 
include the other, and a happy combina- 
tion determines the general attractibility 
of an interior. Even with the restrictive conditions of the 
kitchen and bathroom there are opportunities for bringing 
the walls and windows into unity. At present the largest 
variety of materials on the market for collective use at win- 
dows and on walls is designed for the bedrooms. 

The illustration at the top of this page shows a section of 
a six-inch border to be applied over a striped paper. ‘The 
ribbons are printed in blue, pink or yellow with tiny white 
flowers and green leaves, and the cost by the yard is twenty- 
five cents. If one wishes to cut out the upper and lower 
edges of the border it looks a little better when pasted 
against the background. As a complement to this wall 
decoration there is a pretty cretonne, ‘Ribbons and Roses,” 
at forty-five cents a yard. 

Duplicate designs for both wall-paper and curtains have 
been for some time in vogue, but this is a combination for 
the advocate of harmonious surroundings to avoid. (The 
material, however, is helpful in covering tables, beds and 
furniture.) The space that is constantly in eye range de- 
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mands relief from too much pattern, and a nice balancing of 
the parts will give a figured drapery with a plain wall, or a 
curtain with unaggressive pattern to companion a decorative 
wall covering. Following this principle, the manufacturers 
have produced curtain materials to match the border of the 
paper (see illustration) not only in cotton but in linen and 
silk goods. 

The union of a set pattern with a naturalistic one is 
always interesting when the motive is the same in each, as 
in the apple blossom paper and the flowered chintz. A 
lattice background may take the place of a plain effect, 
either in paper or fabric, and, for further variation, there 
are fine stripes or tiny, allover designs that are almost as 
simple as the plain surface. 

Glazed chintz is not used as much in this country as in 
England. A novel use was made for it in an old-fashioned 
country home on Long Island by attaching it to the rollers 
of the window shades in place of the white Holland. White 
muslin curtains were tied back at the sill and a two-toned 
paper was chosen for the walls. 

Cretonnes have reached such perfection that they can 
appear in other than the sleeping-rooms. ‘The ‘Peacock 
Chintz” illustrated took the grand prize at the Paris Ex- 
position. Its rich coloring and distinctive pattern requires 
an equally handsome wall covering in plain grass cloth, 
Japanese leather paper or silk fiber paper. As this same 


Border to match cretonne 


A peacock chintz 


Cretonne to match border 


A flowered Tne 


design is made in wall-paper, the use may be reversed, 
decorating the walls and hanging the windows with silk 
tapestry, shaded velvet or corded silk. 

For any part of the summer cottage there is nothing as 
satisfactory as a curtain that may be laundered at the end 
of the season, and with the innumerable variety in cretonne, 
chintz and linen costing from twenty-five cents to two dol- 
lars a yard, one can meet every condition in color, design, 
quality and price. Taffeta, jaspé, chintz and linen, with the 
pattern printed by hand, may be beyond the average income, 
but an inexpensive wall-paper may help to balance the ap- 
propriation for windows and walls. 

In the trimming of a curtain, as described last month in 
this department, an individual touch may be given with a 
cut-out border applied to a plain material. This suggests 
the use of a border on the wall-paper, which should follow 
the curtain in general effect. 

As the stencilling of window curtains can be done by an 
amateur with a little practice, it affords many opportunities 
for the expression of original ideas in harmony with the 
decoration of the wall. For instance, a wall-paper with an 
allover design may have some portion of it made into a 
border for the curtains. Or, with a plain paper the color 
may be repeated at the windows. In curtain materials there 
are many new weaves especially adapted for stencilling, and 
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A background for decorative curtains 


some are sun-fast colors that may be exposed to the sunlight 
without deterioration. 

For a room that is not well lighted the right combination 
of curtains and wall-paper will produce almost the effect of 
sunlight. Sometimes a room in a city apartment opens into 
a court where the rays of the sun never enter, and with a 
dark wall-paper and heavy draperies the room is as gloomy 
asacell. In such conditions an experienced decorator made 
the following scheme: The ceiling was tinted a cream white 
and carried down on the side wall eighteen inches. The 
rest of the wall was covered with a plain orange-colored 
paper. Across the glass, as it was imperative to have some 
kind of screen, a thin cream-white net embroidered with 
yellow flowers was draped; and at the sides of the case- 
ment some straight lengths of figured silk in orange, yellow 
and mahogany were hung. 

At the opposite extreme one may imagine a room over- 
lighted from, perhaps, three different exposures and super- 
abundant window glass. Here one may apply a gray-brown 
paper in a two-toned effect with curtains of blue, green and 
gold; or, a foliage tapestry paper may have long curtains of 
blue linen or velvet to diminish the glare of light. 

A bathroom does not suggest much opportunity for 
aesthetic decorations, but a little thought bestowed on the 
treatment of the walls and window will be more than re- 
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warded. An oil-painted frieze above a tiled wainscot is the 
most durable finish for the wall, with the former embel- 
lished with a stencilled border. If a paper is to be adopted, 
instead of the paint, the new sanitary wall material printed 
in small flower patterns in one color is more attractive than 
enamelled tiles or bricks. Whatever color is to appear on 
the wall may then be repeated at the window curtain. Blue 
is usually the favorite color for the bathroom, unless some 
other is predominant in the room from which it opens. 

Bathroom muslins either printed or embroidered may be 
had in small patterns in blue and white, and these may be 
finished at the sides and bottom with a blue and white cotton 
braid or edge. Or, if only one length is sufficient to hang at 
the window, the two sides and bottom may be trimmed in 
panel fashion. 

The color of a kitchen wall will often spoil the most per- 
fect equipment. A green or blue is chosen without refer- 
ence to its appearance by artificial light, when it turns out 
to be gloomy and dark. ‘To prevent mistakes an ivory color 
or light buff is the safest choice. As the windows must be 
lowered from the top for ventilation, a double shade hung 
at the center to raise from the bottom and lower from the 
top is the best expedient. Or, an ordinary shade may be 
fastened at the top of the casement with a muslin curtain 
across the lower sash. Of what can this short curtain be 
made to add a touch of color to this room? A washable 
material is undoubtedly necessary, and one need not search 
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far among the summer dress goods to find a blue and white 
dimity that is deep enough in color to withstand a little fad- 
ing by washing and exposure to the sun. 

Servants’ bedrooms to be strictly sanitary should have 
the walls treated with oil paint, and to contribute to the 
good taste of the home the color should be carefully studied 
with reference to the day exposure and the effect by artificial 
light. A light yellow or soft shrimp suits a north or east 
outlook; a pale green or turquoise blue is best for a very 
sunny outlook. If a wall-paper is the choice the groundwork 
should not be too heavily covered, but yet be serviceable, the 
pattern interesting but not oppressive. 

Seemingly a minor item in fitting up a home is the cloth- 
ing of the hall windows, yet, in connection with the covering 
of the wall it exacts due attention. In the ordinary long 
hall in which side lights are placed at either side of the 
front door it is well to use a fine net shirred on a rod at 
the top and at the bottom—cream white if the woodwork 
is painted white, and ecru if the woodwork is a natural or 
dark finish. If a glass is set into the door the same ma- 
terial is repeated with a silk curtain to draw as a screen at 
night. Here, again, the law of contrast is to be remembered 
with a plain fabric if the wall is figured, and vice versa. 

In a reception- or living-hall a less simple plan must be 
followed to suit the conditions, and as this is the entrance to 
a home the impression will be according to the skill with 
which the walls and curtains are brought together. 


The Small Kitchen of To-day; Its Planning and Equipment 


Continued from page 195 


DESCRIPTIVE TEXT OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fig. 1. First floor plan of a $7,000 suburban house at 
River Forest, Ill., with a minimum kitchen and no pan- 


tries. [he plan shows the proportion of kitchen to other 
space. Its extreme inside dimensions are 10 feet 8 inches 
by 12 feet. Between dresser and sink, 7 feet; between 


range and sink, 6 feet 10 inches. ‘The long sideboard and 
china case in the dining-room takes care of the china usually 
kept in a serving pantry. Below the counter of the china 
case are six drawers and two cupboards. The cabinet or 
kitchen case on the opposite side of the partition is 6 feet 
6 inches in length, and serves the purpose ot kitchen pan- 
try, work table and dresser. 

The unusual diagonal setting of the sink saves space, 
and is very convenient in practice, the corner space above it 
being occupied by a cupboard above a high counter shelf 
for soap, washing powder, towels, etc. ‘The enclosure for 
the “built-in” refrigerator has a broad hard-wood top, 
above which is a case with several shelves, so that prac- 
tically all the wall space is utilized for shelving. ‘The gas 
range is covered by a plastered hood with a ventilating re- 
gister into one of the chimney flues. The refrigerator has 
an outside icing and ventilating door, and, notwithstanding 
its location near the range, no more ice is apparently con- 
sumed than under average conditions. 

Fig. 2. Another small kitchen in a $5,000 suburban 
house. Inside dimensions g feet 6 inches by 11 feet. A 
large pantry contains ample shelf and counter space, to- 
gether with the refrigerator, which is iced from outside. 
The left-hand drain-board of the sink unites with a wide 
work-counter below a case of shelves 5 feet 4 inches long. 

Fig. 3. A kitchen in a $15,000 suburban house, supple- 
mented by serving and cook’s pantries. Refrigerator is in 
the large rear hall, convenient to door from kitchen. The 
alcove arrangement for the range with its own window and 
hood in the form of a deep plastered beam, leaves the re- 


mainder of the kitchen conveniently unobstructed. 


Fig. 4. The service end of a $10,000 house, with com- 
bined sitting and bedroom for two servants off the serving 
pantry. 

Fig. 5. A kitchen in a small house with minimum sery- 


ing or “‘pass” pantry, extra large drain-board and counter 
at left of sink, and all pantry conveniences in the kitchen. 
A small cooling room is provided for the refrigerator, with 
icing door in the entry. 

Fig. 6. Sketch showing swinging cupboard for pots and 
pans under left-hand sink drain-board, swung open for easy 
access and inspection. ‘The shelves should decrease in 
width toward the top, and the edges should be raised to 
prevent contents from slipping off. The shallow shelf space 
on top is for covers and smaller articles. A slightly raised plat- 
form under the cupboard facilitates keeping the floor clean. 

Fig. 7. Sketches of a liberally planned working case or 
cabinet for the “‘pantryless kitchen.” The shelf support- 
ing the sifting flour can is hung by a flat steel bar from the 
top of the case. ‘The three upper drawers are ‘‘bin-draw- 
ers’’ with extension slides. Next to the cupboard at the 
right is a pocket with rollers at the bottom, to receive the 
bread-board when not in use. A slide connects the counter 
of the sideboard on the opposite side of the partition. 
Note that the two lower shelves are comparatively narrow, 
in order to allow the free use of the counter as a work 
table. Note also the slanting drawer fronts. 

Fig. 8. Transverse and partial longitudinal sections 
through a sink drain-board of mahogany, fitted to a marble 
back so as to be easily removable by tipping upward in 
front and drawing forward, at the same time providing a 
good tight drip and splash connection between marble back 
and drain-board. 


All the accompanying illustrations are from actual buildings, with which the 
owners oppear to be well satisfied according to their various needs. 
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Fig. 1—First floor plan 
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Fig. 2—The entrance porch to Mr. Baxter’s 
house 
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Fig. 3—Second floor plan 


The Use of Cement in the Building of the Suburban House and Garage 


By Robert W. Gardner 


HE illustrations inserted in the text of this 
article are sufficient to demonstrate that, 
the use of cement does not hamper the 
architects in the exercise of good taste nor 
discourage regard for the picturesque. 

Cement stucco has been used for so 
many generations to protect stone and 
brick buildings that its usefulness needs not now be a matter 
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for discussion. Only recently has it been used on frame 
buildings, as a stucco, and it seems worth while to consider 
the forms best suited to withstand our climate. 

Bearing in mind that the destructive forces working 
against cement plaster are sun and frost in the presence of 
moisture and that moisture usually travels by capillary at- 
traction, we must consider how to mix and apply cement so 
as to prevent capillarity. If a frame building is to be 


Fig. 4—A house built of reinforced concrete throughout 
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Fig. 6—The main entrance is built 
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at the side of the house facing 


Fig. 5—First floor plan 


plastered, we will take for granted that it is built in the 
strongest manner possible, well braced, heavily timbered 
and tightly weather boarded and as a final preparation for 
lathing, covered with heavy waterproof building felt, and 
all openings flashed with copper. Strips of wood are nailed 
‘over the paper, and metal lath (the galvanized wire mesh is 
the best) fastened to the strips. This allows the mortar 
to surround the mesh and protect it from rust. 

The first coat of mortar, the scratch coat so called, is 
mixed with Portland cement, sand, and a little lime. In 
applying it each trowelful should be put on with just one 


the street 


Fig. 7—Second floor plan 


upward sweep of the implement and left absolutely un- 
touched, to set hard. If portions drop off, the patching 
may be done later. 

In common practice the next or browning coat follows 
before the first coat is dry. At this stage most of the dam- 
age which later appears in cracked and blistered walls is 
done by the plasterer with his trowel. An exacting public 
taste is supposed by the plasterer to demand absolute 
geometrical planes and angles and the trowel travels in 
sweeps to and fro, to attain that perfection. Each sweep 
forms minute capillary cracks underneath the surface and 


Fig. 


8—The chimney is the artistic feature of this stucco house 
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the final sweep glosses over the surface and closes only the 
tops of the fissures. 

We have pretty well saturated our building with mois- 
ture by this time in spite of the building paper. The wood- 
work will swell and later shrink. The sun will open the 
little hidden fissures, moisture will travel in; later it may 
freeze and we have a damaged wall. It would be well to 
wait a year and let most of this inevitable cracking and set- 
tling take place. The cracks can then be cut out and filled 
with cement and a final finishing coat applied. 

There is only one cement finish that really withstands the 
weather. That is the old-fashioned splash dash coat. 

The materials are pure cement, preferably a white or 
non-staining variety, mixed with water to form a paste, and 
stirred into this, clean small grit or pebbles the size of buck- 
wheat. This is splashed onto the wall with a blunt paddle 
and left as it falls. Ifa spot is left bare here and there by a 
slide, it can be covered later. Cement without sand has no 
capillary voids. Water will not travel from the wet to the 
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thing that a trained plasterer has in mind is the appearance 
of the surface, and tons of cement and many dollars’ worth 
of wages are being wasted by his misguided efforts. 

This narrows the cement building to apparently one fin- 
ish and does not offer an alluring variety that aims to please 
every taste. This may. not be a vital matter, because the 
beauty and variety of cement surfaces are in its simple 
masses and proportions, in its value as a contrast to foliage 
and flowers and in its play of lights and shadows from over- 
hanging trees. 

The soffits of overhanging eaves may be painted in the 
most brilliant colors, yet by reason of intercepting rafters be 
only evident to the eye by the reflected lights on the wall 
below. 

The reflections from a brick pavement or red tiled bal- 
cony floor will tinge a whole wall. It seems hardly worth 
while to worry over much about the ultimate texture of a 
building or even over fine points in its color so long as it is a 
natural color and thoroughly characteristic of a good ma- 
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Fig. 9—The windows and doors of the living-room are built on a line with each other 


dry spaces and leave a stain. Such trifling incidents as the 
workmen stopping to shift the scaffold or for luncheon are 
not commemorated everlastingly by unsightly streaks and 
stains on the wall. 

Pure cement when it dries is checked with minute hair 
cracks. [he pebbles tend to prevent this, but as the cracks 
are merely superficial, a coat of cement wash put on with a 
brush will fill them. 

This slap dash method has been used for centuries in 
England and Scotland on masonry buildings. It will shed 
water and stand hard usage. It will stick to glass or brick 
or glazed tile. It is the only practical application for solid 
concrete walls. No mechanical key is required. When it 
lands on a surface it drives out the air film and is held by 
suction until it sets. It is the only kind of cement stucco 
that is really essential and you will observe that the plasterer 
with his trowel plays no part in its application. It is better 
to keep the plasterer entirely away from any outdoor job 
and employ a good stone mason to do the work. The only 


terial. ‘Time will then bring it into the scheme of things. 

The illustration (Fig. 14) of the garage, by Charles A. 
Platt, Architect, shows in the basement of the dwelling one 
solution of a very modern.problem. The dignified entrance 
gate frames a vista of gable end and distance. We cannot 
seriously find fault if the owner prefers an entrance for his 
motor in the foreground to a bed of hardy perennials. The 
cellar wall of this building is of solid concrete. 

The hint of the forms or board marks still showing on 
the wall are not unpleasant to the eye. The surfaces are 
picked with a chisel or brush hammer instead of being plas- 
tered. When a concrete wall is well made there is no better 
method of finishing the surface than that of brush hammer- 
ing or picking with a sharp-pointed chisel. A variety of 
color tones may be obtained by the selection of the stone 
used in the mixing of the concrete. The tool removes the 
surface mortar and reveals the color of the freshly broken 
stone. 

The illustrations shown in Fig. 8 of a house built for Mr. 
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Fig. 12—Second floor plan 


Ridge, Ill., from plans pre- 
pared by Robert S. Spencer, 
Jr.,; architect, of ‘Chicago, 
Ill., was constructed of hol- 
low tile walls with the same 
Rockwood at Oak Park, IIl., and the one presented in Fig. stucco finish. The floors of the last building are fireproof. 
13, of a house built for W. W. Kerr, are excellent examples Comparing the floor plans of this with those of the frame 
of splash dash on well-designed frame construction. The © structure, it is interesting to note the sobering and whole- 
house shown in Fig. 4 and built for Mr. A. Baxter, at Park some effect upon the plan that the use of the more sub- 


Fig. 10—First floor plan Fig. |1—A hooded entrance way built at side of the house 
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Fig. 13—-A stucco house with its living-room built toward the street 
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stantial material has encouraged and almost compelled. 

This building, Fig. 4, has fireproof floors and roof, and 
was erected at a cost nearly as low as that of a frame build- 
ing. It is probable that the assiduous care and thought of 
the designers and the owner made this possible. The en- 
trance porch of Mr. Baxter’s house, Fig. 2, is an interesting 
one which is enclosed in winter with glass and forms a vesti- 
bule for the house. The arrangement of the rooms is most 
simple and convenient. There is a large living-room from 
which the stairs to the second floor rise, a dining-room and 
a kitchen fitted with all the best improvements. There are 
four good-sized bedrooms and a bathroom on the second 


floor. The cost of this house was $3,500. 
The house of Mr. Rockwood, at Oak Park, IIl., cost 
$4,800 and was 
built from plans sa 
meepared by > k 


Charles E. White, 
architect, of the 
Same place, “is 
planned with its en- 
trance at the side of 
the house facing the 
street. By this ar- 
rangement the en- 
tire front of the 
house is given over 
to the living-room 
without using any 
of the space for a 
hall at the front of 
the house, which is 
usually the case. 
The main floor of 
the house contains 
a living-room, a 
den, a dining-room 
and a_ kitchen. 
Where™ are. three 
bedrooms and a 
bathroom on_ the 
second floor and 
servant quarters 
and a_trunkroom 
in the attic. The 
interior is trimmed 
throughout with 
cypress treated in a 
Flemish brown. 
The _ living-room 
has a brick fireplace 
with facings extend- 
ing up to the ceil- 
ing. 

The house shown 
in Fig. 13 and built 
for W. W. Kerr at 
Wilmette, Ill., from plans of Arthur G. Brown, architect, 
of Chicago, is a happy combination of stucco and shingles. 
This is another house with its entrance built at the side of 
the structure so as to give a greater space to the living- 
room, which is built at the front. This living-room has 
an open fireplace built of Klinker brick. The den adjoin- 
ing is provided with bookcases built in at one side of the 
room. ‘The dining-room and kitchen are conveniently ar- 
ranged and the living-porch is built at the rear of the dining- 
room so as to be used for dining uses when desired. The 
second floor contains five bedrooms and a bathroom, all 
finished in a most artistic manner. 

The four garages shown in Figs. 14, 15, 16 and 17 pre- 
sent a characteristic treatment of cement. The garage, 
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Fig. 14—-A garage built in the basement of a house forms an economical 
place for a motor car 
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Fig. 14, built for Mr. H. Howard, at Brookline, Mass., 
from the designs of Mr. Charles A. Platt, and already re- 
ferred to, is in a combination with the plan of the main 
house. The motor car in this instance is rolled into the 
garage from which a lounging-room in the basement is 
reached. This affords a place to enter in cold or unpleas- 
ant weather and also forms a means of reaching the upper 
floors of the house with perfect ease and comfort. 

The garage shown in Fig. 15 was built for Mrs. E. L. 
Martin at Oak Park, Ill., and from plans of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, architect, of the same place. This building is 
treated in an unusual and most effective manner. Living- 
rooms for the chauffeur are provided in the second story 
of the building. 

The garage built 
for Mr. Hartford 
at Deal, N. J., and 
shown in Fig. 16, is 
built of solid con- 
crete, and is the 
work of Mr. A. H. 
Dodge, architect, of 
New York. 

Another garage 
at Brookline, 
Mass., is the one 
shown in Fig. 17, 
which was built for 
W. H. Conant, and 
from designs pre: 
pared by Charles 
E. Barnes, archi- 
tect Ole Sonmiah 
Framingham, Mass. 

The problem of 
housing a motor car 
has set many a man 
to thinking of the 
shortcomings of 
wood. Most of us 
have been brought 
up in fire traps, and 
the average man is 
willing to take a 
chance for himself 
and for his family. 
But a new car with 


the tank full of 
gasoline suggests to 
him a_ different 
treatment. The use 
of cement occurs to 
him as a_ natural 
and easy solution 


of the problem and 
when once a man 
has heard of a fire- 
proof material and been introduced to the many incidental 
good qualities, he will rarely care to build of anything less 
permanent. 

We have been considering so far, the use of cement in 
walls; yet that material is destined to make its most pro- 
found impressions on building methods in its combination 
with light steel rods and perhaps with hollow tile to form 
light fireproof floors to take the place of wooden joists. 
The reinforced concrete floor can be put in any masonry 
building. ‘There are no patents that one need infringe. 

The architects should quickly become familiar with this 
designing and any builder can erect them. In a few years 
it will be only the cheapest and most flimsy building that 
will use wooden joists at all. It means safety from fire, 
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freedom from plas- 
ter cracks and 
ruined decorations. 
It means that wood- 
work of trim and 
doors once fitted 
will always remain. 
It means a_ house 
without mice or rats 
or vermin of any 
kind, and a house 
that can be venti- 
lated and heated in 
a scientific way, not 
by haphazard. It 
means sanitary 
housing, durable 
and in the end, eco- 
nomical construction. 
The men of mod- 
erate means will re- 
ceivethe ben- 
efit of this as 
soon as they 
insist that 
ant © Maitects 
and builders 
furnish them 
with some- 
thing better 
filha tne 
modern 
frame build- 
ing, and as 
soon as they 
are ready to 
sacrifice a 
lot of use- 
less lumber 
space and 
useless 
rooms and 
partitions 
tiheat);, ate 
now com- 
monly put in houses. 
The architect will sac- 
rifice a lot of useless 
ornaments and the 
old-established build- 
er some nights’ sleep 
until he learns this 
branch of his busi- 
ness. Levis the 
established builders 
who are needed to 
make a success of 
what is merely a de- 
tail, but an import- 
ant sone, OL their 
general practice. 
Those who are 
looking for a cheap 
substitute for wood 
will not find it in 
concrete. But those 
who want durabil- 
ity, freedom from 
repairs and deter- 
ioration, who wish 


to build and then 
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Fig. 15—-A stucco garage of unique design 
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Fig. 17—-A garage of good design with cement walls anda slate roof 
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turn their minds to 
something else, will 
build their walls of 
brick or terra-cotta 
Or concrete, and 
their floors of rein- 
forced concrete fin- 
ished with oak or 
pine or tile. They 
will diminish the 
size of their build- 
ings and curtail the 
number of rooms 


rather than accept 


a material whose 
incessant repairs 
will forever curtail 
their activities in 
other directions. 

The temptation to 
both architect and 
layman is to 
coven! ais 
much space 
as _ possible 
with the ap- 
p r opriation 
at hand. Un- 
doubt edly 
the greater 
showing in 
size and dis- 
play can be 
made in 
frame than 
in tile or 
concrete con- 
struction for 
the Ss aume 
amount of 
money, es- 
pecially in the 
class of dwell- 
ings that av- 
erage in cost 
under fifteen thous- 
and dollars. 

Where an expen- 
diture of twenty 
thousand dollars is 
intended, there are 
advantages _avail- 
able in the fireproof 
structure that make 
it to-day a _ close 
competitor to the 
frame structure in 
first cost, although 
exhuberance in the 
trim work, both in- 
terior and exterior, 
must be repressed 
in the former more 
than in the latter. 

This is hardly a 
misfortune, as the 
illustrations accom- 
panying this article 
abundantly show 
the trend toward 
simplicity in design. 
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CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


LAWN MAKING 
PREPARING THE SOIL 


AS) 
i 


a) LIE proper size for a lawn should be deter- 

my mined by each one for himself, gaging it 
by the amount which he is able to spend 
comfortably for the best possible prepara- 
tion and first-class maintenance. 

Nothing is more vulgar or ostentatious 
than a lawn too large for the place, and 
nothing is more distressing than a seedy-looking lawn. No 
place, however small, should be all lawn and with a flower 
bed in the middle! 

The area of carefully tended turf should be in proportion 
to the size of the house, as well as in proportion to the 
owner’s pocket book, and the rest of the place should be 
kept as pasture, meadow, or wood lot. 

The greatest beauty of a lawn comes from its neatness 
and cultivation in contrast with the rougher and more nat- 
ural looking pastures and meadows, and its harmony with 
the refinement and beauty of detail of the house. 

Nothing is more important for the success of the lawn 
than careful preparation of the soil, for on that depends 
the growth and luxuriance of the grass and the smoothness 
of the turf. No turf can be thick and close on poor soil, 
and the richer the soil the better the lawn will be. Cutting 
down the cost when making a lawn is foolish economy, be- 
cause a lawn once laid down should never be dug up. __iIt 
is a permanent job and should be well done at the begin- 
ning. 

The ground should first be cleared of stones, brush, 
tree stumps and then deeply ploughed, but spading the 
ground over by hand is better than ploughing because the 
spading can be done more thoroughly. 

Trenching, as it is called, is the best possible preparation 
fora lawn. This means digging a trench at one side of the 
space to be prepared, then digging out the earth adjoining 
the trench and filling the first trench with the earth taken 
from the second and so on across the lawn. It is an expen: 
sive operation. [he depth to go in trenching depends on 
the quality and depth of the soil. If it is a deep rich soil 
one could go 18 to 24 inches deep, but if the top soil is 
thin and the subsoil poor, one spade length may be enough. 
Trenching turns the soil over, putting the old sods at the 
bottom to rot and brings the old bottom layers to the top, 
and it would be poor policy to dig up hard pan to put on 
top of the good soil. So in shallow soils underlaid by a 
poor hard pan, ploughing might be better than deep trench- 
ing, and in this case the subsoil could be stirred up by a sub- 
soil plough without bringing it to the top. 

In this spading or trenching all large stones and roots 
should be taken out and the manure or fertilizer worked in. 

If the area is too large for spading then deep ploughing 
should be done and in this case it would be well to start 
early in the spring, turn the old sods over and sow clover, 
cow pease, or some other nitrogen-gathering crop which 


could be ploughed in August and the whole seeded with: 


blue grass before September. Seeding done after the first 
of September is seldom successful; if it cannot be done be- 


fore that it would be better to delay it until the following 
spring. 

After spading or ploughing, the lawn should be graded, 
raked and seeded. 

If the grading changes the contour of the land very much 
it may be necessary to strip the top soil, that is take it all 
oft and pile at one side, exposing the subsoil which can then 
be graded as may be necessary. The top soil is then put 
back on top, where it should be. Top soil is ordinarily too 
valuable to bury. 

The amount of manure to put on is a difficult question. 
On a large area it is always hard to get enough and I have 
never seen a lawn too heavily manured. Twenty to thirty 
cartloads per acre is a fair amount which could be doubled 
without doing any harm. 

Chemical fertilizers, which are needed on some soils 
rich in humus, must be used more cautiously. 

Two hundred pounds of superphosphate of lime, and one 
hundred pounds of Peruvian Guano per acre may be used 
together, but if one is used alone the quantity might be much 
greater. Five hundred pounds of ground bone, five hun- 
dred pounds of ashes, one-half ton agricultural lime, one 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda, per acre is the proper 
quantity. 

All these should be spread on top of the ground and 
harrowed in. 

Every autumn the lawn should have a good dressing of 
barnyard manure, and with that ground bone or hard wood 
ashes. 

In the spring nitrate of soda and the phosphates may be 
applied. 

Kentucky Blue Grass, Rhode Island Bent, and Red 
Top are the best lawn grasses. A pure turf is much 
better than a turf of mixed grasses, but English Rye Grass 
can be sown with Kentucky Blue Grass for a quick result. 
Clover in a lawn is a matter of taste; get the purest seed 
you can and sow it generously. 

Two to four bushels of seed per acre is the usual amount, 
but on a tennis court it would be better to sow a bushel of 
seed. The seed should be sown on a calm day and the 
sower should go over the ground twice, in opposite direc- 
tions. It will be done, of course, as soon as the ground is 
fit to work in the spring, or if the ground was prepared in 
the autumn the seed can be scattered evenly on the last snow 
in March, or it may be sown when the ground is frozen but 
has been thawed by the sun a little, and is wet and muddy 


on top. This is a cheap way, as raking will be un- 
necessary. After sowing in the spring a light raking should 
be given. Large areas may be gone over with the brush- 
harrow. 


After raking or brushing, the land should be rolled twice, 
cross wise. 

When the young grass is high enough it should be topped 
with a scythe, and after that it should be mowed often with 
the mower, so often that the clippings need not be removed. 
Weeding must be done constantly. 

Sodding on a large scale is too expensive to be considered, 
but it may be done on a small terrace if good sod can be 
bought, but good sod is hard to buy and poor sod is too 
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full of weeds to make a good lawn. Seeding will always 
give better results. 

There is a way of sodding with small pieces of turf, two 
inches square, planted eight to ten inches apart, called the 
inoculation method. ‘The grass spreads under ground from 
the small squares until the whole area is covered. This 
takes some time and much care and labor in weeding, but it 
produces a lawn of absolutely pure turf. 

Crab grass is a great pest, as it grows in warm weather, 
appearing in the lawn in August. The only thing that can 
be done with it is to rake it out, enrich the spots and sow 
more seed in the hope of encouraging the good grass to 
crowd it out. 

On a large place there should be a reserve lawn from 
which sods can be cut out through the summer to repair 
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worn places in the lawn or tennis court. This reserve plot 
should be re-seeded every year or as may be necessary with 
the same kind of seed that was used on the lawn. 

Old lawns are often full of moneywort, cinque foils, moss 
and other things and it is often a question whether to dig 
the whole place up and re-seed it or to let it alone. Such 
things are not bad in themselves and are well enough in a 
little used part of the place. Raking and heavy fertilizing 
will often do wonders in such a spot. 

Dandelions, plantains, docks and mulleins are easy to dig 
up, but must be cut off well below the ground. 

Any lawn which is used for games should be free from 
all weeds and should be constantly rolled and mowed. 

All lawns should be well rolled every spring as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 


Small Garden 


By Loring Underwood 


bountifully, has become contagious and 
many owners of suburban homes appre- 
ciate the enjoyment to be derived from 
grounds that are laid out with the idea 
of comfort and seclusion, rather than 
with the notion that the grounds about the house should 
This plea has long 

been urged by pro- 


side, with the grounds in full view of passers-by, and each 
laid out enough like the other to suggest nothing of that 
individuality which home life calls for, we can come to but 
ont conclusion: that the householders care little for the 
quiet and domestic life that would be so much more a fact 
if only the grounds were treated in an intimate and home- 
like manner—at least that part of the grounds which is 
devoted to the garden or lawn. It matters not whether the 

suburban lot is large 

or small, owned by 


fessional lovers of 2 the rich man or the 
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who pass might see 
the most attractive 
side of the house 
at a glance, and be seen in turn by those within. When we 
recall the countless number of such small suburban places, 
of less than an acre in extent, that are arranged side by 


The plan of the house plot showing the position of the house and its relation to the garden 


the case on small 
suburban places, but 
it occupies the cor- 
ner of the lot, leaving sufficient land to allow a uniform and 
expansive treatment of grounds. The prevailing custom of 
placing the house on or near the center of a lot is as poor as 
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that of having the living quarters directly on the street, for 
it leaves no breadth of space that may be treated as one un- 
broken whole. However, to recommend but one lay out 
for grounds that shall suit any house and lot would be but 
a fool’s trick. Conditions may require the house to be on 
the rear of the lot, with the garden in front, or on the front, 
with the garden at the back. The arrangement of the 
neighbor’s grounds and the outlook will determine this. 
In any case, the grounds should be of an intimate sort, and 
as comfortable and retired as a room of the house. 

In the particular case discussed in this article, most of 
the lot which was not occupied by the house was laid out as 
a garden, and privacy attained by surrounding the garden 
with a brick wall of an average height of seven feet. Thus 
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the land showed a difference of grade of two feet 
six inches that sloped from the western boundary to- 
wards the house. The scheme was to make the main 
garden, which is in view of the dining-room, as nearly level 
as possible, and to take advantage of the slope to make 
a terrace at the farthest side, and on this terrace to have a 
small summer-house against the wall. The level of the 
terrace is but two feet above that of the rest of the gar- 
den—just enough to make an interesting background, and 
to give a higher level, from which one may look down 
on the flower-beds and other features. 

When arranging the grounds of any suburban home, one 
must not loose sight of the fact that the winter aspect is 
as important as the appearance of the place in summer. 
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The garden as it was planned in perspective 


the garden became a little world by itself, as intimately 
connected with the house as possible. 

However, there are many desirable ways to enclose a 
garden other than with solid masonry. Often a dignified 
picket fence covered with vines would be more in keeping 
with the house and sight, or it might best suit the owner’s 
pocektbook to use a hedge or a planting of tall growing 
shrubs, making a natural barrier between the home grounds 
and their surroundings. 

The lot in question (135x140), being a corner lot, shows 
the best arrangement by having the house near the corner 
of the streets, thus placing it as far away from its neigh- 
bors as possible, and leaving a generous amount of 
ground in one piece. Before the garden was built, 


The accompanying sketch and plan of an enclosed garden 
shows many semi-architectural features that give a pleasing 
effect all the year round. All successful plantings must in- 
clude shrubs and trees that are either evergreen in nature 
or have interesting berries or colored twigs that will give a 
touch of warmth at those seasons when flowers and green 
leaves of deciduous trees and shrubs are not in evidence. 
The proper arrangement of the grounds is as important 
as the internal arrangement of a house. The lawn, garden 
and clothes yard must each be in its proper position. No 
amount of ornamental work can help the appearance of a 
place that is poorly planned. ‘The main thing is the adap- 
tation of the grounds to their uses. Too often one sees 
a place spotted by isolated plantings here and there, flower- 
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beds and shrubbery being casually introduced throughout a 
green piece of turf. Such plantings only serve to interrupt 
the sweep of the eye, and add confusion to a picture that 
might be pleasing if the grounds had been more simply 
arranged. 

One should not attempt to combine lawn, flowers, trees 
and shrubs, clothes yard or service yard, into one scheme, 
any more than he would think of bringing together pic- 
tures, books and parlor furniture in the kitchen. There 
must always be certain spaces on the grounds of a subur- 
ban place, each of which is needed for some special purpose. 
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of the proper use of simple garden things. There is almost 
always an arbor with a circular top, over which are trained 
grape vines. ‘This is often the central feature, and radiat- 
ing from it are paths, which are frequently spanned with 
trellised arches, for the support of other vines and climbers. 
Then at the end of the garden, farthest from the house, or 
in a snug corner, one will be apt to find a little summer- 
house or garden seat; and the whole surrounded with a wall 
or vines or hedge on three sides, with the house on the 
fourth. 


How unfortunate that these secluded, intimate gardens 


A view of the garden showing how it was developed 


The writer feels that all suburban places, no matter how 
small, should have gardens that are separate and distinct 
from the general planting, and these gardens, to be satis- 
fying, must have something more than flowers. They 
should have the air of permanency, as already suggested. 
It is this quality that is to be found in many of the later day 
Colonial gardens, that are formal only to the degree of 
being well designed and in good proportion; and in addi- 
tion to their simple accessories, flowers are in abundance, 
and grow in a natural and unchecked profusion. 

These delightful gardens, planned by the Colonists after 
the type they had known at home, are still good exponents 


should give way to a gaudy type of bedded out plants and 
tawdry substitutes, of which the chief virtue seems to be the 
ease with which they can show the gardener’s skill in clip- 
ping them so closely as to resemble rugs. These tender 
exotics always occupy a conspicuous position on a lawn, and 
are planted in beds of set shape. This sort of gardening 
is often to be seen, even in these enlightened times, when 
everybody seems to be talking and thinking of gardens; but 
they are dying a slow but sure death, and to-day there is a - 
strong plea for the old-time garden, with its air of privacy, 
refinement and comfort—a little world by itself, wherein 
one may entertain friends, away from the gaze of outsiders. 
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A Wanderers Garden 


By Gladys Hyatt Sinclair 


a garden can have one to live in. Many, 
especially women, who would make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose could they 
but have the chance, must move so often 
as to make permanent planting out of the 
question. 

“Wistfully they look and languish” at real home gardens 
whose people can live in them and enjoy them and add to 
them. These women read and plan and dream what they. 
will do in the time when they, too, shall arrive to stay. 
A large percentage of rented houses have a bit of yard 
where flowers could grow—but it is always a different bit 
and one grows tired of leaving petted roses and cherished 
perennials behind, only to start again. Annuals? Yes; but 
only a few annuals are really fine and—suppose one moves 
in June? 

But a bit of the time has come to those flower loving 
transients who realize that there are a few choice plants that 
have a snug place in the cellar every winter and will pay 
rent in bounteous and beautiful bloom. They can be packed 
close and moved any distance in spring, autumn or winter. 
If the gardener is certain to stay in one place all summer, 
they can be set in the ground; if not they can all be planted 
in pots, tubs or large boxes, sunk or otherwise, and moved 
at any time. 

This sort of garden may be very beautiful and has rare 
advantages. Being planted anew each spring, new arrange- 
ments and color effects can easily be managed. One never 
needs fear drought or winter killing—and the effect of a 
garden of really choice and brilliant flowers springing up in 
an erstwhile desert yard is marvelous. 

To succeed with this garden you will need two kinds of 
soil; one a sandy loam or the best “‘garden dirt” you can get, 
with a third old manure or a pound-.of bone meal to the 
bushel. The other soil must be lighter, composed of nearly 
equal parts of leafmold and sand with just a little loam. If 
you have no leafmold, scrape the rooty earth from under 
the sod, the older the better, and use it, roots and all. 
Failure to provide such a soil is the reason of failure with 
many of the finest plants. 

Summer flowering bulbs form the mainstay of the wan- 
derer’s garden and of these the oxalis will be the first to 
bloom. They can go out as soon as danger from frost is 
past and will throw up their pink, white or golden flowers 
pertly, about three weeks from planting time. The named 
kinds are twenty-five cents a dozen and the mixed sorts but 
fifteen cents. Plant them in the loam soil four inches apart, 
grow in the sunshine and give them plenty of water. Their 
flowers and bulbs increase astonishingly. Dig and store 
them after light frosts. 

Another low grower is the ixia. These are usually grown 
for winter bloom but a generous splash of the little bulbs 
makes a pretty show in summer. Set these and those follow- 
ing, where the south sunshine will not fall too warmly upon 
them; an eastern exposure is the most suitable. 

In this protected space, besides ixias, set tuberous be- 
gonias. These are excellent investments. The number 
brilliance and soft satiny colors of the huge flowers make 
them treasures indeed. They like bone meal as fertilizer bet- 
ter than manure. Plant in the light soil, with the hollow of 
the bulb up. They need more water when blooming than 
most plants and a mulch of leaves or short grass is a great 


benefit. Let frost kill the tops, then dry the bulbs well. 
They will keep in any dry cellar or cool closet, away from 
mice. If you wish early flowers, start begonias in pots in 
the window. Nothing is gained by starting them before 
mid-April and they can go into the ground about Decoration 
Day. 

Gloxinias, the wanderer can have to perfection. Don’t 
put any faith in the notion that they are hard to grow. 
Choose your colors carefully, the most charming light ones 
coming at fifteen cents each. Put them in pots rather than in 
the open ground. Give them the light soil and start in April 
with the begonia tubers. Sink the pots beside the begonias 
but do not sprinkle the flowers or buds; wet the earth, and 
never let it get dry as you would for a geranium. When 
the beautiful, velvety, chalice-like blooms come in June, give 
manure water once a week and blossoms will follow blos- 
soms all summer. When the leaves die the plant is asleep. 
Set it away without water until spring, or dig and store with 
other bulbs. 

The last of the shade plants are the fuschias. When re- 
potted each March, they should be cut back about half. 
Give them the light soil, large pots and always plenty of 
water. Lack of water causes fuschias to drop their leaves in 
a puzzling way. Put them away before frost. 

One of the best sun growers and cellar dwellers is the 
geranium. ‘They take the rich heavy soil and plenty of 
water, and may be started indoors or put from the cellar to 
the garden when frosts are past. Started April first, they 
bloom about June fifteenth and a three year old geranium 
will often bear a dozen trusses of bloom. A row of these, 
their branches touching and white oxalis or sweet alyssum 
planted in front, is a pretty sight. Before frost, lift the 
geraniums, cut back if too tall, set close together in a box 
with six inches of dirt and put them in the cellar. Water a 
little about once a month. ‘The leaves fall, but more come in 
the spring. 

No handsomer plant grows, even in anchored gardens, 
than the tender hydrangeas (H. Hortensis). Not the old 
sort that fades to hideous plum color, but the clear pink 
Otaska or white Thomas Hogg. They are large eaters and 
drinkers. Treat them like the geraniums, except that the tub 
and all will usually go into the cellar. Repot in April or 
May, and prune about six inches. 

Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia) is as decorative as the 
hydrangea and those who have seen it flourish in the little 
yards of negroes in the South will know it is easy to grow. 
It needs heavy soil and much water, and begins in July to 
deck itself with beautiful poppy-like flowers, with petals of 
pink or white. The white is the prettier. 

Of the same shrubby class, and doing best in tubs, is 
Chinese hibiscus. It should have extra rich soil, excellent 
drainage and abundance of water. ‘The flowers are like 
enormous morning glories. Of the reds, Miniatus is per- 
haps the best; very bright and inclined to be doubled. 
Grandiflora is single and a pretty deep pink. Water with 
the geraniums in winter. 

The wanderer can have Chrysanthemums—and who does 
not want them? Old plants furnish cuttings in the spring, or 
one can buy them. Pot these in spongy soil and sink the pots 
out of doors in full sunshine. Shift to larger pots three 
times as the plants grow, pfnching back the branches each 
time. A dozen branches to a plant is plenty for medium 
sized flowers. After the middle of July do not pinch again, 
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but begin giving weak liquid manure about once a week. 
While the days are yet warm, in early September, take your 
Chrysanthemums to the porch for a few days, then to the 
house. Nip out the buds in the axils of the leaves, letting 
the end buds develop and your ‘“‘Chrysses” will equal any 
permanent garden’s autumn flowers. 

Nothing could be handsomer during August and Septem- 
ber than a bed or large sunken box where gladiolus, tube- 
roses, Tigridias and the Scarborough lily would grow to- 
gether. Gladiolus come in every pretty shade of pink and 
red; clear white (Augusta), several yellows and at least one 
blue; and all of these banded, splotched, penciled, shaded 
and stained with exquisite tints. I set gladiolus out in May 
when geraniums go out of doors and I favor deep planting. 
A medium corm goes down six inches, larger ones eight and 
smaller ones four, being about six inches apart. They need 
the rich loam soil and plenty of water. Many gladiolus 
blooms are as charming as lilies and few flowers last longer 
or look finer in the house. 

Tuberoses are cheap and easy to grow—and they are the 
very sweetest flower. ‘The double pearl, three for ten cents, 
blossoms but once. The single at five cents each is a better 
investment. ‘They must be potted in April, the pots plunged 
later in front of the gladiolii. Cut the old roots close to the 
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bulb before potting. They bloom in September and throw 
their matchless fragrance atar. If frost threatens before 
they are finished, carry them into the house and enjoy their 
sweetness to the last. Store the bulbs with those of gladio- 
lus or tuberous begonia. 

The fourth bulb in our bed, Tigridia, is not common, but 
it is brilliant and beautiful. The pure whites would be fine 
with the gorgeous Scarboroughs, which are not quite so tall. 
Tigridias come also in yellow, crimson, pink and spotted 
varieties. Treat them exactly like gladiolus, but plant only 
four inches deep. 

As backgrounds for the wanderer’s garden, use Caladium 
Esculentum and Cannas. Plenty of fertilizer and plenty of 
water comprise their simple wants. Set them at least two 
feet apart and dig after frost, drying in the sun and storing 
through the winter. If wanted very early they can be 
started indoors. 

Next to Chrysanthemums in beauty of autumn bloom are 
Dahlias. When Dahlias sulk and refuse to blossom, they 
are either starved for food or water or they received a 
set-back in the spring from which they could not recover. 

A cold late spring is as bad for Dahliasas a cold early autumn. 
Therefore it pays to start them in the house in April, though 
Cannas and Caladiums have to wait for lack of room. 


Trees and Shrubs to Avoid in General Planting 


By Irving E. Johnson 


OR the benefit of the man, who owns a 
; small place in the suburbs, we give a few 
wis} general rules and hints on what not to 
plant. 


fia 


— |S First: Beware of recent importations of 
exotics and hybrids, as it requires several 
years to determine whether or not the 
plant is suited for our climate. 

Second: Use plants of highly colored and variegated foli- 
age sparingly, as most of them are inferior to the type de- 


sired and lose their color by the middle of summer. ‘The 
Blue Spruce is one of the choicest, but even this should be 
planted among green spruces for the best effect. 

Third: Weeping forms, such as the Weeping Mul- 
berry, Camperdown Elm, American Beech, variety pendula, 
and several other varieties of trees that have been produced 
by nurserymen, are all inferior to the types, and have no 
place in general planting on the small suburban estate. 

Fourth: Buy plants that are grown in your locality, as 
very often a plant grown in South Carolina will not prove 
hardy in New York, although the one of the same variety 
and species grown in a northern nursery will be perfectly 
hardy. 

Fifth: Avoid the so-called ‘‘novelties.” Few of them are 
worth while, although often described in the catalogues 
something like this: ‘“‘One of the most picturesque plants that 
Nature has ever given us, and a well-grown specimen will 
profoundly impress one.” 

Besides the exotics, highly colored foliaged plants, and 
weeping forms, we have lists of plants undesirable on 
account of the insects and fungus diseases that attack them, 
also a few half hardy plants, often catalogued as “‘perfectly 
hardy.” 

Easy methods of communication between one country and 
another, and the importation of foreign plants, have been 
the cause of spreading insects and diseases among trees and 
shrubs. Insects, such as the brown-tail, gypsy and leopard 
moths, San Jose and oyster shell scales, and the borers, 
cause the most damage, and many desirable shrubs that 
were formerly used by the landscape gardeners have been 


discarded, although many are still sold and described in 
the same flowery language by nurserymen; e. g., the 
American Mountain Ash (Pyrus Americana), a most at- 
tractive tree bearing large clusters of scarlet berries, is so 
badly attacked by borers and the scale, that it is almost im- 
possible to get a good-sized tree. The same is true of the 
Balm of Gilead tree (Populus balsamifera) and the Black or 
Yellow Locust (Robinia Pseudo acacia). The Japanese 
Quince (Cydonia Japonica) is a favorite of the San Jose 
scale, although by spraying with whale-oil soap, good 
specimens may be grown. The Japanese Snowball (the 
Viburnum opulus) var. sterilis, is badly attacked by aphis, 
and of late years it has been difficult to grow this desirable 
plant. The same is true of some of the Rambler roses, 
especially the crimson variety, although frequent spraying 
with ivory soap will keep the foliage clean. 

Fungus diseases, while common, have not done as much 
damage to ornamental plants as the insects have. They are 
apt to be of a local nature, and some seasons more notice- 
able than others. Climatic conditions have much to do with 
their growth. ‘The Hawthorns are particularly subject to 
foliage diseases, especially the cockspur thorn, and the 
scarlet thorn, and where thorns are desired, other varieties 
can be used. 

White lilac is often troubled by mildew, but not to the 
extent that it should be discarded. Azalea amoena, A. 
Indica, Eleagnus umbellata, American Holly, Leucothoe, 
Mahonia and English Ivy should not be planted north of 
Connecticut, unless protection can be given during the 
winter, and even then they are uncertain. The Magnolias all 
need well prepared ground and protected situations; the 
same is true of Wistaria. California Privet, north of Mass- 
achusetts, is apt to be killed to the ground every six or eight 
years. Ligustrum Ibota is perfectly hardy and can be used 
where the California privet fails; the same is true of Boston 
Ivy. Ampelopsis (variety Englemani), should be used 
instead, as it is in every way as good. 

Many more tress and shrubs that have faults might be 
listed, but these are the ones with which the amateur is most 


apt to come in contact. 
il 
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Problems in Home Furnishing 
OLD-FASHIONED WALL-PAPERS 
A READER who has bought an old 


farmhouse writes: “In remodeling 

this cottage for a summer house, 
our idea is to make it as complete in itself 
as possible, so that we need not buy nor 
have the care of a multiplicity of furnish- 
ings. Also, we would like to make it a 
contrast to our winter house, which is of 
the conventional type, and be able to lead 
‘the simple life’ so far as the interior con- 
tents will allow us. Some one has sug- 
gested the use of old-fashioned papers. 
Would these be appropriate in the living- 
room, dining-room, and entrance hall?”— 


CB Conn: 


Quite a distinctive character may be 
given a summer house by a careful selec- 
tion of old-fashioned wall-papers, and the 
patterns may be more decorative than those 
usually applied to the city dwellings. In 
the entrance hall, for instance, a landscape 
or picture paper printed in gray will make 
an avenue of neutral tone, into which the 
various rooms will open harmoniously. In 
the living-room, with its southerly expo- 
sure, a green foliage paper will decorate the 
walls without the addition of pictures. The 
east dining-room may be made cheerful 
with a wide scenic border (illustrated in 
the March number of this magazine, page 
112) printed in yellow and orange. If 
hardwood floors are not laid in these rooms, 
a yellow floor paint may be applied, with a 
gray paint for the bedrooms. For the 
sleeping-rooms there are attractive wall- 
papers in chintz effect with cretonne to 
match. ‘The latter may be used for a bed 
cover, for draping a dressing stand, and 
for covering a shirtwaist box. Glazed 
chintz may be made up into window shades, 
if a plain or two-toned paper is chosen for 
the walls. 

If there are any small “jogs” or recesses 
in the house there may be shelves or seats 
built in to take the place of movable pieces 
of furniture. A high-backed settle may be 
designed for the hall, and a mirror fitted 
into a convenient panel. The corners of 
the dining-room may have cupboards built 
in with latticed doors, and the living-room 
may have low bookcases against the wall. 
The following of this plan would do away 
with quite a number of the furnishings or- 
dinarily required in a summer dwelling 
place. 


STAIR CARPET FOR YELLOW 
WALL-PAPER 


From Mrs. W. F. D. of Virginia comes 
an inquiry about stair and hall carpet: 
“Please suggest coloring and kind of car- 
pet for my hall. The woodwork is painted 
white with the rail of walnut. The wall- 
paper is a deep yellow in small, set pattern 
of two tones. What is the best carpet for 
durability and general appearance and its 


cost? 
cost.” 

For this special hall a Wilton carpet in 
olive green with a touch of brown or yel- 
low in the design would cost $2.75 a yard. 
The stair carpet is made to match with the 
edges finished with a narrow border. A 
velvet carpet at $1.75 a yard would give 
almost the same coloring, but with less re- 
sistance for hard wear. At $1.50 a yard 
a body Brussels carpet in dark red mixed 
with green and tan would be attractive. If 
a smaller amount must be paid, a tapestry 
Brussels at $1.10 a yard, without stair car- 
pet to match, in a mottled green would look 
well. In choosing a hall carpet, not only 
the happy combination with the wall-paper 
must be sought for, but a color that will 
not be too light for service nor too dark for 
the limited light that is usually allowed this 
part of the house. 


DYEING RUGS 


In re-adjusting the furnishings of a 
house, one may often improve upon a previ- 
ous arrangement, and oftentimes a definite 
color scheme worked out without buying 
anything new. A New Jersey subscriber 
writes of her success in this line and asks 
if it would be possible to have an old Ori- 
ental rug that is soiled and faded, dyed a 
dark brown. 


Give, also, some substitute at less 


‘A sample of the desired color would need 
to be submitted to the dyeing company with 
a description of the colors in the rug. The 
success of any piece of dyeing is problemat- 
ical, but if one is willing to take the risk 
the result is often more than satisfactory. 
A plain red rug can be first bleached and 
afterward dyed any color, and light green 
can be dyed a deeper shade. 


COLOR SCHEME FOR DARK ROOM 


“Ts there any color we can introduce in 
our upstairs sitting-room which has a north 
exposure to make it more cheerful? Three 
years ago we had a bright red paper put 
on the wall, hoping to make a pretty even- 
ing effect. We have since added red-and- 
gold draperies and a plain red Axminster 
rug, but without reaching what we so much 
desired—a _ livable, pleasing atmosphere. 
We can dispose of the present furnishings 
into other parts of the house if you will 
give some treatment that will be sure to be 
satisfactory.”—A. H., Albany, N. Y. 


The woodwork of the room is not men- 
tioned by the correspondent, but if it can be 
painted a cream white in an egg-shell fin- 
ish it will be a help. A pumpkin-colored 
paper for the walls in a small, set pattern, 
rug of dark blue, mahogany and gold, cur- 
tains of yellow and white madras and the 
furniture covered with gold and brown ma- 
terial will make a color scheme suggestive 
of sunlight. If an open fire can be added, 
even with a small Franklin stove, it will 
make another element of cheer, and lamps 
with light-colored shades will be a help in 
the evenings. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 
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# CORRESPONDENCE ® | 


The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and furnishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 
All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Garden Work About the Home 
PLANTS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


PROPOS of the paper on Rock Gar- 

A dens in last issue of American 

Homes and Gardens, we have been 

asked to give a list of plants to be grown 
in the rock garden. 

The Prickly Pear (Opuntia in many 
varieties) is the best plant for the dry top 
of a sunny rock. An inch or two of soil 
is enough for it, and no drought can do it 
harm. Such a dry place is desirable be- 
cause no grass can grow there, and sorrel, 
which is the only weed that bothers, is easy 
to pull up. It is not good fun to weed a 
mass of prickly pears, as anyone who tries 
will discover. 

The flowers of the prickly pear are large 
—three to five inches across—clear yellow, 
and beautiful in form and texture. They 
are open only a day, but a bed three feet 
in diameter will bear more than one hun- 
dred and fifty blossoms. It is in bloom 
about the fourth of July. The fruits, 
which ripen in September, are deep red 
and purple, and can be eaten if they are 
first peeled. 

The stone crop (Sedum acre) will grow 
anywhere, and is always pleasing, whether 
showing its yellow flowers or its cheerful 
winter green. Other Sedums are good, 
except some of the tall kinds, like S. Tele- 
phium, which is a difficult weed to eradi- 
cate if it once takes hold. The~ small 
Sedums spread over the rock and cover 
much more space than the earth they are 
planted in. 

Semperivivums, the house leeks, or hen 
and chickens, are pretty rosettes for use in 
the small crevices of the rocks, and, so 
planted, they are nicer than one could 
imagine who had only seen them used in 
carpet bedding on the showy lawns of a 
rural cemetery. 

Any of the small irises are good. J. rec- 
ticulata and I. histrioides bloom very early. 
Iris pumila will stand much dryness, though 
not so much as J. cristata, which spreads 
rapidly in shallow soil. 

Phlox subulata sometimes dries out in an 
exposed situation, but will often grow again 
from the roots. It forms a closely matted 
carpet on the rock. Its roots will go great 
distances in a crack of the rock, and in 
such a place it will not dry up. The vari- 
eties alba and bridesmaid are better in color 
than the type. 

Phlox repens is good, but must have deep 
soil. Its foliage is of little value. 

Silene Pennsylvanicum will grow in dry 
soil, and has pink or white star-like flowers 
in May. 

Iberis Tenoreana and I. Sempervirens do 
very well in dry places, and will endure 
some shade. The white flowers in May are 
very good, and the leaves are evergreen. 

The rock cress Arabis Alpina has white 
flowers in early spring. Planted at the top 
of a low wall, it trails down for a foot or 
more. 
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Choose 


Hardware 


OLED ORION Te 


4 In Keeping 
With the House 


No Room is Complete 
Without a Mantel - 
If you are building or remodel- 
ing a home, the selection of the hardware 


q It helps to furnish as nothing else can. te should have your personal attention. Let 

; the architecture be taken into consideration 
A HARDWOOD MANTEL, fin- in determining the Style of the hardware, 
ished like the woodwork of the room but let your own taste dictate the particu- 
4 lar design to be used. Quality, of course, 


as well as distinctiveness and durability, 
are prime requisites— 


Sargent’s 


Artistic 


Hardware 


ate and richl carved—in all the opu- combines all three in the highest degree, and 
y Pop moreover offers you the widest latitude 


lar hardwoods—also in Colonial style U)| of choice. 
a All styles and finishes are represented, 


. . ¢ Ke 4 
finished In flat or enamel white. Ee each by several different patterns, so that 
: every period and architectural style are 
“Why Wood Mantels?” : adequately provided for. 


—a beautifully illustrated booklet, showing many ; Sargent’s Book of Designs 
styles of WOOD MANTELS—will be sent to i —Sent Free 


By Oe thinking of building, remodeling Ou decorat- illustrates over seventy of these artistic patterns. 


ing. Address WOOD MANTEL MANU- e This book will prove invaluable in determining tlie 
: right hardware for your new home. If interested in 


FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. || the Colonial, Sargent’s Colonial Book will also 


be sent on request. It describes Cut Glass Knobs, 


H. 41e BENNETT, Secretary B Door Handles, Knockers, etc. Address 
i SARGENT & COMPANY 


is always in perfect harmony with the 
decorations and combines beauty with 


utility. WOOD MANTELS are 


made in all styles and atall prices, from 


IE 


te 


Ree AER AS 


the plain and severely simple, suited for 
the modest cottage, to the most elabor- 


Room 1218, State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


BURLINGTON ‘si’ BLINDS 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian Blind for q Equal 500 miles 
inside window and northward. Perfect f Sliding Blinds 
outdoor veranda. . 5 iy for inside use. 
Any wood; any privacy with doors Require no 
finish to match trim. and windows open. pockets. Any 
Darkness and breezes Weod jany Sal 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


en 


The wooden racks, on which the bottles 
rest in the washboiler, is made in this 
manner: Have two strips of wood measur- 
ing I inch high, r inch wide, and 2 inches 
shorter than the length of the boiler. On 
these pieces of wood tack thin strips of 
wood that are 1% inches shorter than the 
width of the boiler. These cross-strips 
should be about 1 inch wide, and there 
should be an inch between two strips. 
This rack will support the jars and will 
admit the free circulation of boiling water 
about them. Young willow branches, 
woven into a mat, also make a good bed. 

The wire basket is a saver of time and 
strength (Fig. 1). The fruit to be peeled 
is put into the basket, which is lowered 
into a deep kettle partially filled with boil- 
ing water. After a few minutes the basket 
is lifted from the boiling water, plunged 
for a moment into cold water, and the fruit 
is ready to have the skin drawn off. 

A strong wire sieve is a necessity when 
purees of fruit are to be made (Fig. 2). 
These sieves are known as puree sieves. 
They are made of strong wire and in addi- 
tion have supports of still stronger wire. 

A fruit pricker is easily made and saves 
time (Fig. 3). Cut a piece half an inch 
deep from a broad cork; press through 
this a dozen or more coarse darning 
needles; tack the cork on a piece of board. 
Strike the fruit on the bed of needles, and 
you have a dozen holes at once. When the 
work is finished, remove the cork from the 
board, wash and dry thoroughly. A little 
oil on the needles will prevent rusting. 
With needles of the size suggested there is 
little danger of the points breaking, but it 


Fic. 3.—FRruit PRIcKeEr. 


is worth remembering that the use of 
pricking machines was abandoned in cur- 
ing prunes on a conimercial scale in Cali- 
fornia because the steel needles broke and 
remained in the fruit. 

A wooden vegetable masher is indis- 
pensable when making jellies and purees 
(Fig. 4). 

A syrup gage and glass cylinder (Fig. | 
5 A and B), are not essential to preserving, 
canning, and jelly making, but they are 
valuable aids in getting the right propor- 
tion of sugar for fruit or jelly. The syrup 
gage cost about 50 cents and the cylinder 
about 25 cents. A lipped cylinder that 
holds a little over a gill is the best size. 

Small iron rings, such as sometimes 
come off the hub of cart wheels, may be 
used instead of a tripod for slightly raising 
the preserving kettles from the hot stove 
or range. 

To make a flannel straining bag, take a 
square piece of flannel (27 by 27 inches is 
a good size), fold it to make a_three- 
cornered bag, stitch one of the sides, cut 
the top squares across, bind the opening 
with strong, broad tape, stitch on this bind- 
ing four tapes with which to tie the bag to 
a frame. 

To use this bag, tie it to a strong frame 
or to the backs of two kitchen chairs. If 
the chairs are used, place some heavy 
articles in them; or the bag may hang on a 
pole (a broom handle), which rests on the 
backs of the chairs. A high stool turned 


(Continued on page 14) 
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FLOORS | ese 


Modern Sleeping Porch fitted with 
Wilson’s Blinds 


Wilson’s Venetians 
Blind and Awning Combined 


for outside and inside of town and country 
houses; very durable, convenient and artistic. 


Special Outside Venetians 
for porches and windows; ex- 
clude the sun; admit the 
breeze. 

Mention “American Homes and 
Gardens”’ for descriptive pamplet. 

Orders should be placed now for 
early summer. 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co., 
3 West 29th St., New York — 
Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, 
Rolling Partitions, Rolling Steel . 
Shutters. Burglar and Fireproof Steel 
Curtains. 


SPECIAL OFFER to Carpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 
ING LOCK. A Safeguard for 
Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. 
To introduce this article, Four 
Ventilating Locks in Genuine 
Bronze, Brass or Antique Cop- 
per Finish will be mailed to 
any address prepaid for One 
| ll Dollar. Will include a forty 
= page Hardware Catalogue and 
Working Model to carpenters 
who wish the agency to can- 


vase for its sale. Address Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
The H B Ives Qo, NEW HAVEN. built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton Preides 
ide seGone US | wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
| winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 

Sheep Manure 


Sea GEL. il ult i stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Paodors. Helps nature hustie. For garden, 
salawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


$4 00 LARGE BARREL. Caah with Order 
° Delivered te your Freight Station 


Apply now. 
Tho Polverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


ee 
F. FE. aN ERS 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 
Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


PATENTED 


STABLE | 
MANURE | 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Fireproofing Departments: 
ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., “NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins- Willis Lime & Cement Co. f j 
Ashland, Ohlo Bareares een Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street pe L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg tions 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. :_L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
x ‘DOOR v 
THE PUM PS HAY HANGERS CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 
Too HaY BACs 
CLAMPS 


Floor Polish of Quality 


If you have never used 


_Butcher s 
== Boston 


Polish 


- on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 
have a perfectly finished 
floor. arnere are imita- 
tions, but none of equal 
excellence. 

It is ae STANDARD i in the diferent trades throughout the 
UNITED STATES and CAN 


Can be completely enclosed with extra awnings When finishing your ae use BUTCHER'S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits 


Send for our free booklet 
@ For veranda; requires space only six feet long and may be hoisted 
cushions and all, SNUG against ceiling when not in use. Made of THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 
| heavy ducks and denims any color, reinforced, trimmed with white 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
binding, or can be had in awning stripe; cushions and pillows are 
filled with fiber made from non-absorbent pine needles. Fitted with 
ropes, pulleys, deck cleats and galvanized snaps exactly the same as 
used on rigging of first-class yachts. 
Complete with cushions and rigging, ready to hang . $18-20-22-27 ff 
Frame and adjustable canopy for lawn . . . . 15.00 extra J 
Combination tent curtains to entirely enclose Hammock 10.00 ° 


Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from _ Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 


“PYROX” 


MOST COMPLETE 
HAMMOCK 
In Existence 


G It kills all leaf-eating insects, cater- 
pillars, etc., prevents unsightly blem- 
ishes; also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, etc. It increases yield 
of potatoes and vegetables. Enough to 
make 50 gals. solution $1.75. Booklet 
free. Noexperiment. Introduced 1898. 


BOWKER 85. 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, etc. Bring all 
your outdoor “Bug” troubles to us. 


for outdoor sleeping 


Leaded and Copper 
Set Glass 


ous m= and 


of every description fort! 
church. ... Spec 
craft and Mission \ 
Lanterns. Send for designs and estimates 


before building. STUDIOS, 


72S. Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples. Address Dept. I. 


BICKFORD BROS. , Rochester,N.Y. 


Child’s Lawn Tent, fancy stripe, $12.00 
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LIISA Pa Wins 
ee ae 
¢e LECTRIC” Garden Hose ie 
kK fits into the scheme of a ae 
well kept place—whether Vans 
largeorsmall. It suggests adherence ee 
to the best standards in everything; 


BX 
‘conveys an idea of thrift, stability, ie. 


A 


good management. ay 
There is not, and cannot be, any other hose ks 
like “ELECTRIC.” Its manufacture is protected by ey 
basic patents. Consists of alternating tubes—not } 
strips—of pure rubber and braided seine twine 


which contains a great amount 
of valuable information. 

Drop us a line. We'll be 
glad to send you a copy. 


Sat, 


The Cost of Manufacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason in Sczentific American Supplement 1550. 


The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Scren/1fic_ American Sup ple- 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. The article con- 
siders the fuel value and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a 
gasoline or crude oil motor 


In Sczentific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 
dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
farm products and using it in engines. 

French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczent7fic American Supplement 1599. 


How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentific American. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 
explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and 
illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcobol plant is published in 
Scientific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. 


e Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


2) i a 
AS ar pe POTION me 
see OED ESE Ee LE ROLY 


Le LIS 


ALCOHOL 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


i vulcanized by tremendous pressure into a unified WY, 
es ; ‘ fabric. “ELECTRIC” costs but little more than vi ad 
WV Eee ued toes other hose. Lasts three times as long. Ress 6 


Pt 


Lad 


Its Manufacture 
Its Denaturization 
Its Industrial Use 


In Supplements 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 
the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 

A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
is given in Screnlific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke and S$, M. Woodward. 

The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
Utilization of Alcohol is ably discussed in the Sczentific American 
Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klarand F. H. Meyer, both ex. 
perts inthe chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 

The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that is the Farm Products from 
which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Scientific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 
alcohol content compared. 

The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol is the title of a splendid 
article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
lished in Screntific American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 

In Scientjfic American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 


Any Single Number of the Sczen(zfic American or Supplement 
will be sent for 10 cents by mail. The entire set of papers above listed 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


FREE to Any Address. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The New Building Estimator 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR 
A PRACTICAL guide to estimating the 


cost of labor and material in building 
construction from excavation to finish, with 
various practical examples of work pre- 


sented in detail, and with labor figured 
chiefly in hours and quantities. A hand-book for 
architects, builders, contractors, appraisers, engi- 


neers, superintendents and draftsmen. 
inches, 437 pages, cloth bound. 


INDISPENSABLE AID TO CONTRACTORS 


AN 


Size, 434x634 
Price, $2.50 postpaid 


upside down makes a good support for the 
bag. Put a bowl on the floor under the 
bag, then pour in the fruit juice, which 
will pass through comparatively clear. 

Before it is used the bag should be 
washed and boiled in clear water. 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF 
THE FRUGE 


The selection of fruit is one of the first 
steps in obtaining successful results. The 


Fic. 4.—Woopen VEGETABLE MASHER. 


flavor of fruit is not developed until it is 
fully ripe, but the time at which the fruit 
is at its best for canning, jelly making, etc., 
is just before it is perfectly ripe. In all 
soft fruits the fermentative stage follows 
closely upon the perfectly ripe stage; there- 
fore it is better to use under-ripe rather 
than over-ripe fruit. This is especially im- 
portant in jelly making for another reason 
also: In over-ripe fruit the pectin begins 
to lose its jelly-making quality. 

All fruits should, if possible, be freshly 
picked for preserving, canning, and jelly 
making. No imperfect fruit should be 


Wi 
A 
Fic. 5.—G ass Cy.LinpErR (A) AND SYRUP 
Gace (B). 

canned or preserved. Gnarly fruit may be 
used for jellies or marmalades by cutting 
out defective portions. Bruised spots 
should be cut out of peaches and pears. In 
selecting small-seeded fruits, like berries, 
for canning, those having a small propor- 
tion of seed to pulp should be chosen. In 
dry seasons berries have a larger propor- 
tion of seeds to pulp than in a wet or nor- 
mal season, and it is not wise to can or pre- 
serve such fruit unless the seeds are re- 
moved. The fruit should be rubbed 
through a sieve that is fine enough to keep 
back the seeds. The strained pulp can be 
preserved as a puree or marmalade. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Dry Clothes Indoors 


O matter what the weather, you can dry your 
clothes as white and sweet as a day in June, 
with the “Chicago” or “Chicago Francis” 

combined dryer and laundry stove. It costs nothing 
to operate as the laundry stove you use to boil 
clothes and heat irons supplies the heat which you 
now waste. Stove for wood, coal or gas. 


This household necessity is within the reach 


of every owner of a modern home. 

We build Dryers of any desired size, suitable 
for Residences, Apartment Buildings, Hotels or 
Institutions. Write today for full description, 
illustrations and price 

Address nearest office 
CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER MFG. CO. 
E385 Wabash Avenue —or— E206 East 26th Street 
Chicago, IIL New York City 


Bungalows and American Homes 


Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,800 

Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000. » These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Raplds, la. 


“The Complete Hotel” 


Hotel 
Statler 


BUFFALO 
300 Rooms-300 Baths 


Modern in Construction. 
pe fo, Pca 

omplete im uipment, 
Perfect in Service. 
Circulating Ice Water 
Pj to All Rooms 


(en Se ee 


European Plan Exclusively 


D PONIES 


Give children happiness 
and health. Safe and ideal 
» playmates. Inexpensiveto 
keep. Highest type. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Com- 
plete outfits. Beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
> Dept. W. Markham, Va. 


pwopkcny 
AWNINGS DELUXE Contry Homes 


In addition to affording perfect protection, are designed to conform to 
the architectural scheme of your home. They’ll outwear two of the 
ordinary kind, yet cost but a trifle more. The designs are exclusive 
and are executed in attractive colors. Send for Particulars. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Everything for Motor Boats and Yachts. Catalog No.25 sentupon request 


Solve Vacation Prob- 

odgson Portable Houses ims: “sany"stic 

cottages, bungalows, 

lodges, etc. One or more rooms with porches, verandas, sun 
atiors. Also portable garages. Write for catalog. 

. F, HODGSON CO., 115 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


that will thoroughly roll it. 
that will cut it finer than it has ever been cut before. 

that will cut it in one third the time it has ever been cut before. 
that leaves it just like velvet with no horse markings. 

that pays for itself in two seasons. 


IF SO BUY A 


MOTOR. 
AWTe 


ower 


THIS IS THE MACHINE 
The U. S. Government has been purchasing each of the last three years. 
The New York City Parks have been using for the last four years. (They have 
purchased three more since January Ist, 1910). 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
That has been so successfully used on many of the leading Golf Grounds, 
Parks and Private Estates during the last seven years. 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
_, That is equipped with latest improved, up-to-date 1910 Auto Motor, latest improved 
oiling system, two independent systems of ignition, Schebler carburetor, etc. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You are purchasing one so simple in construction that an ordinary laborer can 
soon learn to manipulate it. All of its working parts are above the platform and 
in plain view of the operator. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You get a machine that is no experiment but a machine that not only has been 
a success for the last seven years, but one that has been improved upon, 
simplified, and brought to'a degree of perfection that can only be attained by actual 
time experience and the experience of the many users in all parts of the Country. 
BUY A COLDWELL 
and you wilh surely get a satisfactory machine. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturers of 
Hand, Horse & Motor Lawn Mowers in the U. S. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


KILLS WEEDS 


Applied as a light top dressing to Lawns it kills all 
flat leaved weeds such as Dandelions, Daisies, Plantain, 
Sorrel, Chickweeds, Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful, 
luxuriant, rich, green growth of Lawn Grasses which is dis- 
tinctly noticeable fifty feet away. 


Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or money refunded. 
SUPERIOR CHEMICAL CO., 


MAKES GRASS GROW 
Prices. 2 1bs., 25c.; 5 Ibs., 50c.; 25 Ibs., $2.00; 50 Ibs. 
$3.50; 100 1bs.; $6.00. 


Quantities. If very weedy 1 Ib. to 40 sq. ft.; 25 1bs. to 
1000 sq. ft. (20x50). Half amount if moderately weedy. 


Delivered in all large cities. Descriptive circular mailed 
FREE. 


INCORPORATED, MANUFACTURERS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NEW ENGLAND TREES and PLANTS 


“New England Grown Means Quality”’ 


The vitality and hardiness of our products are due to exceptional 
soil conditions and a rigorous climate. Their High Quality is 
due to a thorough knowledge of propagation and cultivation. 


New England Homes and Gardens 


are the finest in America. Why? They have been laid out and 
planted by men who know how. Our concern is responsible 
for the treatment of hundreds of them. 


Our 1910 Catalog, mailed free, tells the whole story. 
until you have seen it. 


The New England Nurseries, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 


Don’t buy—don't plant, 
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Lane’s Trolley 
Parlor Door Hangers and Track 
RR 


"THE particularly distinguishing features of the re” j 

Lane Trolley Door Hanger equipment are S 
the excellence of the ball bearing and the lateral 
as well as vertical adjustment of the track. 


Lane Trolley Hangers are made in both the 
rigid and adjustable pendant styles and with both 
single and double trucks. All are fitted with 
machined and hardened ball bearings as shown 


and in all the various details the quality of Lane 


products is maintained, thus virtually placing 


them in a class by themselves. 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


SECTION BALL BEARING IN LANE 
TROLLEY HANGERS 


LANE BROTHERS COMPANY, ("rip ene) 
434-466 Prospect Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


} 
Powe 3 


TEE 


H-3590—VITREOUS “BLACKSTONE” LAVATORY 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1855 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 


General Offices: 601 Lake St. Showrooms: 91 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


DENVER 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 615 Northwestern Building 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1209 Scarrett Building 
San Francisco, Cal.: Monadnuck Building 


TRENTON 


Cleveland, Ohio: Builders’ Exchange 
Washington, D. C.: 327-328 Bound Building 
L. Wolff Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb.: 1116 and 1118 Douglas Street 


When fruit is brought into the house 
put it where it will keep cool and crisp until 
you are ready to use it. 

The preparation of fruit for the various 
processes of preserving is the second im- 
portant step. System will do much to 
lighten the work. 

Begin by having the kitchen swept and 
and dusted thoroughly, that there need not 
be a large number of mold spores floating 
about. Dust with a damp cloth. Have 
plenty of hot water and pans in which 
jars and utensils may be sterilized. Have 
at hand all necessary utensils, towels, 
sugar, etc. 

Prepare only as much fruit as can be 
cooked while it still retains its color and 
crispness. Before beginning to pare fruit 
have some syrup ready, if that is to be 
used, or if sugar is to be added to the fruit 
have it weighed or measured. 

Decide upon the amount of fruit you 
will cook at one time, then have two bowls 
—one for the sugar and one for the fruit— 
that will hold just the quantity of each. As 
the fruit is pared or hulled, as the case may 
be, drop it into its measuring bowl. When 
the measure is full put the fruit and sugar 
in the preserving kettle. While this is 
cooking another measure may be prepared 
and put in the second preserving kettle. 
In this way the fruit is cooked quickly and 
put in the jars and sealed at once, leaving 
the pans ready to sterilize another set of 
jars. 

If the fruit is to be preserved or canned 
with syrup, it may be put into the jars as 
fast as it is prepared. As soon as a jar is 
full, pour in enough syrup to cover it. 

If several people are helping and large 
kettles are being used for the preserving, 
or where fruit (like quinces and hard 
pears) must be first boiled in clear water, 
the pared fruit should be dropped into a 
bowl of cold water made slightly acid with 
lemon juice (one tablespoon of lemon juice 
to a quart of water). This will keep the 
fruit white. 

All large, hard fruit must be washed be- 
fore paring. Quinces should be rubbed 
with a coarse towel before they are 
washed. 

If berries must be washed, do the work 
before stemming or hulling them. The 
best way to wash berries is to put a small 
quantity into a colander and pour cold 
water over them; then turn them on a sieve 
to drain. All this work must be done 
quickly that the fruit may not absorb much 
water. 

Do not use the fingers for hulling straw- 
berries. A simple huller can be bought for 
five cents. 

If practicable, pare fruit with a silver 
knife, so as not to stain or darken the pro- 
duct. The quickest and easiest way to peel 
peaches is to drop them into boiling water 
for a few minutes. Have a deep kettle a 
little more than half full of boiling water; 
fill a wire basket with peaches; put a long- 
handled spoon under the handle of the 
basket and lower into the boiling water. 
At the end of three minutes lift the basket 
out by slipping the spoon under the handle. 
Plunge the basket for a moment into a pan 
of cold water. Let the peaches drain a 
minute, then peel. Plums and tomatoes 
may be peeled in the same manner. 

If the peaches are to be canned in syrup, 
put them at once into the sterilized jars. 
They may be canned whole or in halves. 
If in halves, remove nearly all the stones 
or pits. For the sake of the flavor, a few 
stones should be put in each jar. 

When preparing cherries, plums, or crab 
apples for canning or preserving, the stem 
or a part of it may be left on the fruit. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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This room will interest you if you are trying to 
decide upon the wood finish for your dining-room 
where mahogany furniture will be used. 


HE answer to your problem is 
Murphy Varnish Company’s 
ivory white enamel. This 

makes the ideal setting for old or new 
mahogany furniture. Where the interior 
wood trim is of oak or ash, if treated 
with one of the artistic natural wood 
stains made by Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, and combined with harmonious 
wall covering (thus becoming a part of 
the wall treatment) it will provide a 
suitable setting for furniture of any type. 

If you desire the service of an expert 
decorator without cost to yourself, 
write Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting 
Decorator for Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany. She will supply you with com- 
plete color scheme and samples, in- 
cluding wood panels, wall covering, 
draperies, etc. Send your plans today 
and the scheme will be made up for 
you. Nostock schemes are supplied. 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 
345 Fifth Avenue 
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You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs immediate 
and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


New York 


Dignity of Decoration 


like dignity of character, can 
only come through develop- 
ment. 

@ Our papers are the result of 
a steady growth and develop- 
ment—a process of elimination 
that gives them an artistic and 
practical value out of all pro- 
portion totheir cost. They are 
the expression of the best 
artists and workmen. 

@ Ask Your Dealer tosee our 
latest papers—they will give 
you new ideas in home deco- 
rating. 


> ALLEN-HIGGINS WALL 


COMPANY, 
; AG 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 
combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 
mantels required. 

The most unique line on the market. 


Write for catalog to-day. 
WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D, Atlanta, Ga. 


\ s 
A s 


ROOKSECO. CLEVELAND. 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND oR CATALOGUES. 


Silica 


Dixon’s canhite 


Paint Lasts 


And the reason why it lasts is because its pigments are inert. What 
have inert pigments to do with it? Our Booklet 106B will tell you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Isn’t Thisthe Year You Resolved 
to Have Your |[rees Looked After? 


Didn’t you promise yourself last Fall that this Spring you would callin an expert and haye him 
ascertain what your trees need? Were you not afraid, a year ago, that unless something was done 
for your trees that you would lose some of them’? Honest now, when you looked at the black spots, 
or the snarled limbs, or noted the suspicious way the old tree acted, didn't you say to yourself that 
as soon as possible you would have somebody, who knew all about trees to see what ailed them? 


The Davey Tree Experts are Now in the North 


Their services are available immediately to tree owners from the Missouri Valley Eastward to the Atlantic. They 
will call and inspect your trees and tell you exactly what they need when in your section, without cost to you. They 
are the experts you had in mind, for without John Davey's methods a tree man is not properly trained. Their suc- 
cess in saving the lives of trees is now a matter of record in almost every part of the country. They love trees, they 
have studied tree needs, they know trees as an experienced physician knows the human body. 


Trained Under John Davey, “The Father of Tree Surgery” 


The Davey Experts use exclusively the methods which are the fruit of his life work for and among the trees, dem- 
onstrated in thousands of instances to be effective. Selected for their peculiar fitness, taught in the Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery and given practical instruction in field work by John Davey and his associates, the young men who 
are shown in the picture below show asmall part of the field force of The Davey Tree Expert Company. They have 
operated successfully in the South during the Winter and their services are now available in the North. 

“New Life In Old Trees,’’ by J. Horace McFarland, just out. Free on application to tree owners. 
write tell us how many trees you have, what kinds, where located, etc. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 125 Ash Street, Kent, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities from the Missouri Valley and Eastward to the Atlantic 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery; formerly called the Davey School of Practical Forestry) 


When you 


Elkhart Buggies 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. PRICE 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS $5932 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, - © © e Indiana 2 J XX y : 


Write for Our fe ome Ref igeration 


Free Book on 

This book telis how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good— 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 
Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the ‘Monroe,’ the refrigerator with 
inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID 
PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every 
corner rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The 
“Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Gh* Monroe 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed 
germs by the million. These germs get into your food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘‘Monroe’’ can be sterilized and made germlessly 
clean in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung 
from hot water. It’s like ‘‘washing dishes,’’ for the ‘‘Monroe”’ 
is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 


’ Twin Auto- 
Seat, Auto- 
Top and Full 
Brass Mounted 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices. 
Cash or monthly payments. 


The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator 


was used in every home. - 

The “‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied 
dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the ff BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 

ee exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 

‘ Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration. you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to 
select carefully. Please write for the book today. 


‘The Solid Porcelain 


NOTE CAREFULLY Monroe is so costly 


to manufacture that but few could afford it if sold through 


~ where to use 


sunless you wish to.) | 
its merits.’ |) 0%) 


When preparing to make jelly have 
ready the cheese-cloth strainer, enameled 
colander, wooden spoons, vegetable masher, 
measures, tumblers, preserving kettles, and 
sugar. 

If currant jelly is to be made, free the 
fruit from leaves and large stems. If the 
jelly is to be made from any of the other 
small fruits, the stem and hulls must be 
removed. 

When the jelly is to be made from any 
of the large fruits the important part of 
the preparation is to have the fruit washed 
clean, then to remove the stem and the 
blossom end. Nearly all the large fruits 
are better for having the skin left on. 
Apples and pears need not be cored. 


MAKING SYRUP FOR USE IN CAN- 
NING AND PRESERVING. 


Such syrups as are used in canning and 
preserving are made with varying propor- 
tions of water and sugar. When the pro- 
portion of sugar is large and that of the 
water small the syrup is said to be heavy. 
When the water predominates the syrup 
is light. 

There are several methods of measur- 
ing the proportion of sugar in a_ syrup. 
The most scientific and accurate is with the 
syrup gage. Careful measurement or weigh- 
ing is, however, quite satisfactory for all 
ordinary work if the syrup need not be 
boiled a long time. In boiling, the water 
evaporates and the syrup grows thicker and 
richer. The amount of evaporation de- 
pends upon the surface exposed and the 
pressure of the atmosphere. For example, 
if a large quantity of syrup is boiled in a 
deep kettle the evaporation will not be 
rapid. If the same quantity of syrup were 
boiled the same length of time in a broad, 
shallow kettle the water would evaporate 
more rapidly and the syrup would be 
thicker and heavier. If a given quantity of 
syrup were boiled the same length of time 
in a high altitude, Colorado for example, 
and at the sea level, it would be found that 
the syrup boiled at the sea level would be 
thicker and less in volume than that boiled 
in Colorado. From this it will be seen that it 
is difficult to say what proportion of sugar 
a syrup will contain after it has been boiling 
ten or more minutes. Of course by the 
use of the syrup gage the proportion of 
sugar in a syrup may be ascertained at any 
stage of the boiling. After all, how- 
ever, it is possible to measure sugar 
and water so that you can know the per- 
centage of sugar when the syrup begins to 
boil. The following statement gives the 
percentage of sugar at the time when the 
syrup has been boiling one minute and also 
what kind of syrup is suitable for the vari- 
ous kinds of fruit: 

One pint of sugar and 1 gill of water 
gives syrup of 4o deg. density: Use for 
preserved strawberries and cherries. 

One pint sugar and one-half pint water 
gives syrup of 32 deg. density. 

One pint sugar and 3 gills water gives 
syrup of 28 deg. density: Use either this 
or the preceding for preserved peaches, 
plums, quinces, currants, etc. 

One pint sugar and 1 pint water gives 
syrup 24 deg. density: Use for canned acid 
fruits. 

One pint sugar and 114 pints water gives 
syrup of 17 deg. density. 

One pint sugar and 2 pints water gives 
syrup of 14 deg. density: Use either of 
these two light syrups for canned pears, 
peaches, sweet plums, and cherries, rasp- 
berries, blueberries, and blackberries. : 

The lightest syrups may be used for 
filling up the jars after they are taken from 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Funts Fine Furnirure 


So Perfect and So Peerless 


Summer Furnishings 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES OF EVERY SIZE 


So varied is our exhibit of Summer Styles that persons of exacting taste will 
find not only rare and exclusive pieces of incomparable beauty but endless 
artistic suggestions for furnishing the country house at small expense where 
price-is an important consideration. 

Inspection reveals those small niceties of construction and perfection of 
detail which give to Flint’s Fine Furniture its distinctivee legance, whether in 
Cottage Furniture of refreshing simplicity, Mission pieces for Bungalow use 
or fine Enameled and Light Woods embellished with hand painted decorations. 

Our large display in Reed, Rattan and Willow furniture—artistic and 
durable—is very moderately priced. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


a3-47WeEsT 23°9T. ~—. 24-28 West 24" St 
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| ET your floors laid now. Do not wait until September 1st 
when every one is clamoring that his floors must be at- 
tended to at once as he is returning to the city. The 
work will cost yon less now than if you wait until allour AGENTS 
in the VARIOUS CITIES are rushed with business. 

If you put in our HARDWOOD FLOORS you will have no 
more hieayy carpets to sweep and the servant question will thus 
be one step nearer solution. Our ORNAMENTAL FLOORING 
is clean and sanitary and costs a little more than a good carpet. 

Do not buy common lumber yard flooring which stands out in 
open sheds absorbing moisture, for it will surely warp, twist and 
shrink, causing unsightly cracks which will prove a lodging place 
es dirt. Install our air-seasoned, kiln-dried PARQU ETRY 
which is kept in heated storage rooms until moment of shipment. 
Ji possible, have our agent lay it. If we have no agent near you, 
we will be ‘gl: id to make you laying plans for the use of your loc: val 
carpenter. 

We have been manufacturing for twenty-five years and own 
our own trees, saw mill and factories. Send for Our Book of Designs. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW ALBANY, IND. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS | 
SPRING PLANTING 


Intending purchasers should first visit our Nursery eons inspect the materiz il we offer. The quali 
our products must be seen to be appreciated. Having two hundred and fifty acres of th 
ground under cultivation places us in a position to fill orders eae any magnitud 


Everybody loves the aroma of old-fashioned Boxwood. We have thousands of specimens. Jri 
worth while to travel any distance to see our collections, consisting of all sizes and shapes. | 
RHODODENDRONS 
Catawbiense, English Hardy Hybrids and Maximum. Our collection consists of thousands of choice 
specimens and ordinary sizes, in the most desirable varieties. 
New, rare, ordinary and old-fashioned kinds. We have more than 100,000 in several hundred ya- 
rieties in two year old strong field-grown plants. These can be inspected in our store house at this 
time. Special prices on quantities. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
For New and Old-Fashioned Gardens. Beds and Borders. We have the largest quantity and most 


complete collection in the country. 


EVERGREENS—CONIFERS AND PINES 


Upwards of 100 acres of our nursery are planted with the handsomest and choicest lot of specimens 
in the world. 


SHADE TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS and HEDGE PLANTS 
Many acres of our nursery are devoted to their cultivation. 
TRAINED DWARF and ORDINARY FRUIT TREES and 
SMALL FRUITS 
Wecarry at all times large quantities of the best varieties, 
HARDY TRAILING and CLIMBING VINES 
In all varieties for every place and pergola. 


BAY TREES 


We have several thousand of these attractive decorative trees in all forms and sizes, 
nursery would be pleasing if only to see these trees. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 
INTERIOR and EXTERIOR DECORATIONS 

We grow in our 150,000 feet of green houses. 
BULBS and ROOTS 

For Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter flowering. 
LAWN GRASS SEED 

B. & A. Rutherford Park Evergreen > 
TUBS 

We manufacture them in all shapes and sizes. 


Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 90 is comprehensive and especially interesting, in- 
structive and helpful to intending purchasers or those who are unable to visit our nursery. It describes 
each article, giving prices. Will be sent upon request. Special prices on quantities. 


The General Supervision of Public Grounds and Private Estates a Specialty 
Visitors to our Nurseries are always welcome. 


A visit to our 


ixture. 


Ask for price list. 


We plan and plant grounds and gardens everywhere. 


Weare only a few minutes from New York City. 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS and PLANTERS, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


eee With the automobile owner rests 
the whole tire proposition—absolutely 
—and the thing he is most interested 
in, is === How Much Tire Mileage 
He Can Get for His Money! 


@ Exactly these reasons and no other 
have made 


Diamond 
TIRES 


the Everywhere Accepted Standard. 


“USERS KNOW” 


@ Diamond tires are made for all types of rims, in- 
cluding the Quick Detachable Clincher, Regular 
Clincher, Fisk and Mechanical (Dunlop type). 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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the oven or boiler. The process of making 
a syrup 1s very simple, but there are a few 


’ points that must be observed if syrup and 

Ask the agent: “How heated ?”’ truit are to be perfect. Put the sug and 
water in the saucepan and stir on the stove 

: until all the sugar is dissolved. Heat 
People are fast learning the differ- SN slowly to the boiling point and boil gently 
: : SEES without stirring. ‘Lhe length of time that 

Sane peiwecn a ORES equipped Ss Jo SSA SY, the syrup should boil will depend upon how 
with old fashioned heating methods See SP 2 rich it 1s to be. All syrups are better for 
or inferior apparatus and the home- Cee Viz, boiling from ten to thirty minutes. If rich 
: a7 y syrups are boiled hard, jarred, or stirred 
making qualities of a house fitted; \ q they are apt to crystallize. The syrup may 
with ideal heating. They shun be made a day or two in advance of can- 
: ning time. ‘lhe light syrups will not keep 

one and seek the other. The Rin om IE a long unless sealed, but the heavy syrups 


living, renting and sales value of y : keep well if covered well. ? 
any building, large or small, is J — > CB| | USE OF THE SYRUP GAGE. 


vastly increased by =< = mihe syrup gage is a graduated glass tube, 
Look into the Heatiny Question before you rent or buy. with a weighted bulb, that registers from 
o deg. to 50 deg., and that is employed to 


The several hundred thousands of these outfits determine the quantity of sugar contained 
installed all over America and Europe are so inas rup 
comfortably, economically, cleanly and health- Te nee gage < placed a pure water ie 
5 


fully: warming the occupants of all classes of 


RADIATORS BOILERS buildings that buyers and renters are now insist- bulb will rest on the bottom of the cylinder 

ently demanding them. ‘These outfits of IDEAL, or other container. If sugar be dissolved 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators save so much in coal and cleaning, in time and temper, in in the water; the gage will begin to float. 
health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, that they quickly repay their cost. In all the The more sugar there is dissolved in the 
world they have no equal—hence the wide use by and high endorsement of all eminent engineers water the higher the gage will rise. In 
and architects in every civilized country wherc heating is needed. f making tests 1t 1s estimated that the syrup 
should be deep enough to reach the zero 

ADVANTAGE 16: The phenomenal success of IDEAL Boilers is also largely due to the fact that they point ot the gage. Ifa glass cylinder hold- 
are made in sections so that even their largest parts can be carried through an ordinary size doorway. ing about half a gill is filled to about two- 


For this reason they can be quickly put in old buildings without disturbing the occupants. In fact, 
in unmodernized or old types of houses they can be erected, including the necessary 
piping and radiators, without the necessity of removing the stoves or hot-air furnace 
until the new heating outfit is ready to fire up. They can be quickly erected in 
wintry weather when the old, crude heaters get badly worn or collapse. Ask for 
catalog “Ideal Heating” which tells a// the advantages. 


thirds its height, and the gage is then 
placed in the cylinder, the quantity of 
sugar in the syrup will be registered on 
the gage. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
when sugar is dissolved and heated in fruit 
juice, if the syrup gage registers 25 deg., 
the proportion of sugar is exactly right for 
combining with the pectin bodies to make 
jelly. The syrup gage and the glass cylin- 
der must both be heated gradually that the 
hot syrup may not break them. It the gage 
registers more than 25 deg., add a little 
more fruit juice. If, on the other hand, 


Prices are now so attractive that 
no one can longer afford to put 
up with the nuisance or run the 
risks of old-fashioned heating 
methods. Tellus kind of building 
you wish to heat—o/d¢d or new— 
Jarm or city—inquiries cordially 
welcomed—and put you under no 
obligation to buy. Every promi- 
nent architect and every heating ‘ 
AL Boiler and 555 engineer recommend exclusively DEAL Boilers 


Sees 


A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. A No. C-241 ID 


t 2 0. | 3 _ Boiler an I 6 is ies t9e i 2 

of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38-in. AANTOSISIIC ES Radiators: the IDEAL Boiler and AMERI- and AMERICAN it registel iS less than 25 deg., add more 
costing the owner $115, were used costing the owner $250, were usec 5 Radiators keep a * . 

to Hot-Water heat this cottage. tonic teWater heat thisicoa ec) CAN Radiator. They cost no  pewhouse new and sugar. In making syrups for canning and 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. e than inferior apparatus. cause an old house NERS 5 ieee 

This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- OF PP to have its life and preser ving tr ults, the exact amount of 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. Accept no substitute. value prolonged. 


sugar in a syrup may be ascertained at any 
; P stage of boiling, and the syrup be made 
ea AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPAN he eae : heavier by adding sugar, or lighter by add- 


large cities i 
ing water, as the case demands. 


lofks offs offs offs offs cfbe cffe offs alts offs cansts offs offe offs cls a cls nie offe sttanshe offs ole offe] | CANNED FRUIT COOKED IN THE 


OVEN. 


This method of canning fruit, in the 
opinion of the writer, is the one to be pre- 
ferred. The work is easily and quickly 
done, and the fruit retains its shape, color, 
and flavor better than when cooked in the 
preserving kettle. 

Cover the bottom of the oven with a 
sheet of asbestos, the kind plumbers employ 
in covering pipes. It is very cheap and 
may usually be found at plumbers’ shops. 
If the asbestos is not available, put into 
the oven shallow pans in which there are 
about 2 inches of boiling water. 

Sterilize the jars and utensils. Make the 
sytup; prepare the fruit the same as for 
cooking in the preserving kettle. Full the 
hot jars with it, and pour in enough syrup 
to fill the jar solidly. Run the blade of a 
silver-plated knife around the inside of the 
jar. Place the jars in the oven, either on 
the asbestos or in the pan of water. The 
oven should be moderately hot. Cook the 
fruit ten minutes; remove from the oven 
and fill the jars with boiling syrup. Wipe 
and seal. Place the jars on a board and 
out of a draft of air. If the screw covers 
are used, tighten them after the glass has 
cooled. 


NOW READY | 
The Scientific American| 


Handbook of Travel 


With Hints for the Ocean Voyage for European 
Tours :-: A Practical Guide to London and Paris | 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


Editor of Scientific American Reference Bock. 500 Pages. 500 IIlus- 
trations. Flexible cover, $2.00, net. Full leather, $2.50, net, postpaid. 


At last the ideal guide, the result of twenty years of study and 
travel, is completed. It is endorsed by every steamship and rail- 


road company in Europe. To those who are not planning a trip it is 


equally informing. Send for illustrated circular containing 100 questions 


out of 2,500 this book will answer. Itis mailed free and will give some kind of idea of the contents cf | 
this unique book, which should be in the hands of all readers of the American Homes and Gardens, 
as it tells you exactly what you have wanted to know about a trip abroad and the ocean voyage. 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS—500 Illustrations, 6 Color Plates, 9 Maps in Pocket, 
Names 2,000 Hotels, with price; All About Ships, “A Safer Sea,” Automobiling in Europe, 
The Sea and its Navigation, Statistical Information, Ocean Records, 400 Tours With 
Prices, The Passion Plays, Practical Guide to London, Practical Guide to Paris. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 


(To be continued) 
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OUR BOOK 
“Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 


(two volumes, one of large houses 
and one of small houses, $1.00 each ) 


will show you just what has been 
done by the use of concrete in build- 
ing attractive homes. It contains 
both pictures and floor plans, and 
will be a helpful and intelligent 
inspiration to every prospective 
home builder. 

‘Tf your present or prospective 
home has any grounds whatever, 
even a small back-yard, you will 
need at once a copy of our book, 
“Concrete Construction about the 
Home and on the Farm,” which 
issent free. It will suggest many 
useful and beautiful things that 
you can make yourself of concrete 


for outdoor use. 


OTHER BOOKS: 


Concrete in Highway Construction.............+.+. $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

(delivery charge) .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction ........_........ 1.00 
Concrete Cottages, Free Concrete Garages, Free 


Aymar Embury, II 
Architect 


Having learned that a comfortable, convenient, 


fireproof, attractive and artistic house in any style 
of architecture can be built with properly made 


concrete, then further investigation will prove that 
PORTLAND 


AT LAS CEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Atlas Portland Cement is the world’s standard. 
It is made from genuine Portland Cement Rock 
only, contains no furnace slag, is always fine, 
always uniform, is produced in plants with the 
largest capacity in the world, and is the brand 
bought by the United States Government 


to be used in building the Panama Canal. 


srry, DS 
> pontiann ZA 
ATLAS } 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
tHEATLASporttann CEMENT co. perv. 10, 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. 
Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


NTINO 


| The Great Spanish Tenor 
Sings exclusively for the Columbia 
\ 1O-inch Double-Disc Records $1.50 
| 124ach Double-Disc Records $2.50 
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GRAFONOLA 


THE ONE INCOMPARABLE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


The Grafonola marks an epoch in the evolution of the perfect musical 
instrument. 

By its use of Double-Disc talking-machine records, it is in reality a Grapho- 
phone—but a Graphophone of marvelous richness of tone, and entirely self-con- 
tained—without the horn or any other recognizable talking-machine feature. Its 
construction embodies entirely unique principles of sound-reproduction and of 
tone-projection. 

The added $25, in the $225 instrument, secures you a Regina equipment, in- 
cluding twelve Regina tune aiscs, that in a smaller casing is being placed in 
thousands of drawing-rooms at $100. The Regina Music-Box has its hosts of 
friends among lovers of music. Its combination with the Grafonola brings to the 
home everything that can be sung or spoken or played. 

‘There are ‘‘concealed-horn” talking-machines on the market already. If you 
will make just one comparison you will own a Grafonola. You can make this 
comparison by stepping into any store where Columbia records are carried in 
stock—or you can do it fairly well by mail. We have a special catalog ready for 
you. Ask for the Gra/ono/a catalog. 


DOUBLE-DISC RECORDS-—65c. 


Played on your own machine 
—no matter whether it's a 
Columbia or not—Columbia 
Double-Dise Records’ will 
give you better music and 


i 


¢ 


longer service. Get Columbia 
Double-Disc. Don’t take 
“no” for an answer. Wecan 
give you the address of a 
near-by dealer; or send us 
€5 cents and we will send you 
a sample record, postage free, 
with a catalog. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L 
—-—————— — Dept. Z, Tribune Building, New York 


THE Cc OLUMBIA Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones—&20 tc $200—Double-Disc and Indestructible Cylinder 


Records. Dealers in all Principal Cities. Headquarters for 


Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
RAFONOL. Beallas WN 


Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 
DE LUXE-$ 200-°° 


REGINA ATTACHMENT $225.°°) 
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The Envied Engine 


Four years ago we gave to the motor boat 
world a marine engine that was at once more 
simple, powerful and economical than any of its 
predecessors. It took us 13 years to perfect this 
masterpiece of marine engines. But it was worth 
it. ‘Today the Ralaco is the standard—the engine 


The first 


marine engine we ever built has run over 10,000 


all real motor boat men wish to own. 


miles and is working yet 


me ~~ 
ALACO 
Fie Oimpuirico ENGINE 


In another test a Ralaco ran continuously for 6% days 
—24 hours each—never missing an explosion, with no 
attention except the replenishing of the fuel and oil sup- 
plies. Understand that there were absolutely no spare 


parts aboard the boat when this test was made. 


YOU want an engine that will respond to any demand 
—from a day’s outing to an ocean voyage. It must be de- 
pendable—like the Ralaco. 


Send for the Ralaco Book 


It’s brimful of valuable marine engine information. 
It tells all about these famous 4-cycle engines—how they 
are built—what their record is. Send for it today—NOW! 


THE §. M. JONES COMPANY 


Main Office, 633 Linden Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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7 ELECTRIC 


Garden Hose conforms to the high 
standards set by American home 
owners. 


It is made by vulcanizing tubes. 
—not strips—of pure! rubber and 
braided seine twine into a solid 
unified fabric. 


Will not crack, split, burst or kink. 


There’s no other hose like Electric—can 
be no other. It is safeguarded by United 
States patent laws. It’s substantial, efficient, 
7 durable. Costsbutlittlemore 

than ordinary hose—lasts 
three times as long. 

Electric is the hose 
you should have on 
your place. 


Send for our ““Garden and Lawn 
Cyclopedia”—a booklet of great 
value to every home owner—Free 


Address Department I 


ELECTRIC HOSE 
& RUBBER CO. yy 


Wilmington, Delaware i 


Residence of Mr. Edgar T. Scott, Lansdowne, Pa. Horace Trumbauer, 
Architect, Philadelphia. Equipped with special built-to-order 
McCray Refrigerator illustrated at bottom of this ad. 


CCRAY BUILT-TO-ORDER REFRIGER- 
ators are the final expression of convenience 


and economy in sanztary refrigeration. When 
properly planned for in advance, as in the case of Mr. Scott’s Refrigerator, 
here illustrated, they become an integral part of the structure of the building. 
Mr. Scott’s Refrigerator is lined with opal glass, is arranged for outside icing, 
and finished to match the adjoining woodwork. It embodies exclusive prin- 
ciples of construction which are carried out in all 


MPeCRAY 
Refrigerators 


whether built to order, or one of the regular family sizes. Many styles of the 
McCray Refrigerator are very moderate in price, and all have exactly the 
same food-kecping properties as the more elaborate built-to-order styles. 
The difference is in finish and materials alone. Every McCray Refrigerator 
is designed to supply fvesh, dry air constantly to every food chamber—it 
keeps foods fresh as well as cold. 
WRITE FOR THE FREE BOOK—. How to Use Leftover Foods’—by Elizabeth O. Hiller 
! and for any of these free catalogs:—No. A. H. Built- 
to-order for residences; No. 87 
regular sizes for residences; No. 
67, for Groceries ; No. 59, for Meat 
Markets; No. 48, for Hotels, Clubs 


and Institutions; No. 72, for 
Flower Shops. 


McCRAY 
Refrigerator Co. 


87 Lake Street 
KENDALLVILLE INDIANA 
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@ Much of the 
charm of the 
old Colonial 
room was due 
to the prismatic 
rays of the cut 
crystalstogether 
with the soft 
light of the 
candle or lamp. 
This same qual- 
ity, ina lampof 
this kind, is 
just as valuable 
to-day when 
lighted with 
the more mod- 
ern illuminant 
—electricity. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Oficee and Factory: 


SEVENTH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET 


Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, New York 
Baltimore: 519 North Charles St. 
San Francisco: 334 Sutter Street 
Toronto: 94 King Street, West 


Pittsburgh: The Norton Company, Century Building 
Chicago: The A. Neilson Company, 139 Michigan Avenue 


Spokane: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. 

Boston: H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park Street 
Portland: J. C. English Co., 120 Park Street 
Birmingham: R. W. Knight & Company 


Los Angeles: Brooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St. 


TRAE ARK: 


HE ivory white enamel used on the 
standing woodwork of this hall, to- 
gether with the rich mahogany stain 

for hand rail and doors provides an ideal 
setting for quaint mahogany furniture. 


Inexpensive soft wood can be properly 
used under enamel, thus reducing the total 
cost of the house. The selection of the 
wood and its finish should be early deter- 
mined, as the treatment of the woodwork 
is the foundation of all color schemes. The 
stains, enamels and finishes of Murphy 
Varnish Company suggest artistic and beau- 
tiful effects in decoration. 


Write Margaret Greenleaf, Consult- 
ing Decorator of Murphy Vamish 
Company. She will make sugges- 
tions, illustrated by wood panels 
finished to harmonize with the color 
scheme which the Department of Dec- 
oration will supply to you upon re- 
quest. This is expert service. Samples 
of wall covering and drapery materials 
are included. Send your plans today. 
Your house is individually considered. 
The scheme is made for you and the 
service is free.” 

Address Department of Decoration 


Murphy Varnish Company 
345 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Sample 
Circular 
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“Daffodils. 


FROM NOW UNTIL 


July 1st, Not Later 


There is no more useful garden material 
than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hy2- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They 
give forasmall outlay of time andmoney 
an abundance of flowers in the house from 
December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snow is off the ground in 
the spring until the middle of May. These 
Bulbgare grown almost exclusively in Hol- 
land, and in enormous quantities, where 
they are sold at very low prices. Usually 
they pass through the hands of two dealers, 
and more than double in price beiore 
reaching the retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from us now instead of 
waiting until fall, you save trom 20 to 40 
per cent. in cost, get a superior quality of 
Bulbs not to be obtained at any price in 

this country, and have a much larger 
list of varieties to select from. Our 
orders are selected and packed in 
Holland, and are shipped to our cus- 
tomers in original packages immediately 
upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly 
fresh and in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our 
very low prices, we must have your order 
not later than July Ist, as we import 
Bulbs to order only. They need not be 
paid for until after delivery, or taken 1i not 

: of a satisfactory quality. (References re- 
quired from new customers. ) 

Our import price-list, the most compre- 
hensive catalogue of Bulbs published, is 
now ready and may be had for the asking. 

A Few of the Prices 

Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . é é a Set $14.00 
Fine Mixed Tulips : : 5 5 o 3.50 
Narcissus Poeticus 6 : - : : 3.00 
Double Daffodils . 6 6 6 . Ed, 8.00 
Narcissus Bicolor Empress : Be: 11.50 
Emperor : 5 3 0 KE) 12.00 
Golden Spur . 6 225 10.00 

Narcissus, Mrs. Walter T. Ware, Elen 


did free fowering . : a Cp 10.00 
Spanish Iris, splendid Pre 5 1.25 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Nero Fiddled While Rome 
Was Burning. 


‘Criminal indifference’’ you say. And you are right. But how much 
worse is it than what you are doing every dayP You have read these 
advertisements of the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
for a year or more, telling you that you ought to know all about the com- 
pany that carries your fire insurance, but have you done anything about 
it? Many have, but the majority of policy holders have done nothing 
about the selection of acompany. ‘They are still ‘“‘fiddling.”’ 


In the history of fire insurance in America, a large majority of the fire 
insurance companies organized have failed or retired from business. To 
be insured in a company like the HARTFORD, that has been in busi- 
ness a hundred years and will be in business a hundred years from now, 
costs no more than to be insured in one that may go out of business next 
week. 


It’s your property which is to be insured. It’s your money that pays 
the premium. You are to get the indemnity in case of fire. In short, 
it’s your business and this matter is up to you. Why then, don’t you 
DO something? And here’s what todo. At the bottom of this adver- 
tisement is a coupon. Cut it out, write in the name of your insurance 
agent or broker, sign your name and mail it to him. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the HARTFORD if you 
tell himto doso. Don’t be a “‘fiddler’’ in the face of fire. Cut out, fill 
in and mail the coupon. DO IT NOW. 


(Name of Agent or Broker.) 


(Address. ) 


When my fire insurance expires, please see that I 


get a policy in the HARTFORD. 


Ja cevruRr OF SERVES 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1910 


Capital, $2,000,000.00;> (Name neo cn Pe OS eee 
Liabilities, . 14,321,953.11 
Assets, 23,035,700.61 
Surplus for Policy Eiciders: 8,713,747.50 Address. Same Sete Sat, Bae ek eee 


Low Cost Suburban Homes 


Plans, illustrations and descriptions of nearly 100 houses which have been 
built at costs ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. In most cases the cost is given. 

Many of the houses have been built as suburban residences—others as 
small country homes or as bungalows or mountain camps. Houses of brick, 
stone, frame, shingle, cement and stucco are included. 

All are distinctive and full of suggestion for anyone interested in building 
beautiful but low cost homes everywhere. 

62 pages, beautifully illustrated and printed on coated paper with art 
paper cover. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
320 Pages. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


340 Illustrations. 


12mo. 


A STORY OF OUTDOOR, BOY LIFE, suggesting a large number of diversions which, aside from 
A affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit, Complete practical instructions are 
The book contains a large number of miscellaneous devices, 


given for building the various articles, 
such as scows, -anoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


MUNN & CO °9 Inc. « SCIENT ERE BG on yr 361 Broadway, New York 
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Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 
Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 

of City and Suburban Properties 

Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


NEW YORK 


Country Homes 


may enjoy city comforts and 
conveniences at less cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


b Produces light, kitchen and 
laundry fuel. Lighted the same as electric, but 
without batteries. Write for booklet, “‘ The 
Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CoO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N.Y. 


“SANITARY 
HESS sanrany LOCKER 
— CABINET 
HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker, 


Ss: 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,inside andout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM 


Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
| proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
: Made in four styles and three sizes, 

-| $7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 
4 HESS, 926L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet, 


Price 


ROOF 
IRONS 


CLINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


Ideal Greenwich 
Homesite For Sale 


Most desirable piece of shore front property within easy distance of 
New York. About 32 acres of high ground, directly on the Sound, 
with delightful island of about 3 acres, connected by bridge with 
mainland. 


Finest Yacht Anchorage Along the Sound 
Magnificent Views, Marine and Land 


This property is situated in a neighborhood of beautiful homes, and 
includes several acres of forest with profusion of wild flowers and 
ferns, and running brook with pools and cascades, and to a man of 
means, looking for an idead site for a country home, its possession 
should be a priceless boon. 

Will sell as a whole or might divide into several large parcels for 
acceptable buyers. 

A handsome book of photographs will be sent upon request. 


Address P. O. Box 143, Greenwich, Conn. 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 520 pages, 340 illus. $2.00 postpaid 
A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 


a large number of diversions which, aside from af. 

ing pe Ty will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. 
Complete practical instructions are given for building the vari- 

qus articles, such as scows, canoes, windmills, water wheels, ete. 
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Se 


HUAI 


YOUR GROUNDS WITH 


EWART 


AND ENTRANCE GATES 


UNDREDS of artistic designs from which to 
H select the one most suitable for your house | 
| and grounds. Catalog sent on request. 

We create special designs when desired. Photo- 
graphs, designs and estimates gladly submitted. 
We also make Iron Vases, Settees, Fountains, 
Stable Fittings, Tree Boxes, Lanterns and -all 
kinds of Ornamental Iron Work. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
1726 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 


A Deadly Pill 


FOR DANDELIONS 


Hoskins’ Dandelion Pills puts dandelions ab- 
, lutely out of business. 

@ To clear your lawn of dandelions, plantains 
and other noxious weeds, use a Hoskins’ Gun 
with Dandelion Pills. With the gun (Dowell, 
with tin receiving cap) jaba pill into head of 
each dandelion—that_ settles him. Easy 
standing work and no backaches. 

@ The Gun and 500 Hoskins’ Dandelion Pills, 
transportation prepaid, for $1.00. Your 
money back if they fail to kill. Right now is 
the time to dope them. 


WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY 
368 W. ERIE ST. Established 1894 CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The New! Fayette 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


ANEW modernly constructed brick and stone hotel, offering the 
highest class accommodation at very reasonable rates. Situated at 
149 South Carolina Avenue. Two squares from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Both American and European plan. Steam Heat and Elevator. 


A. E. McFARLAND, Proprietor 


QUIER’S WEED KILLER will clear your drives and 

: ; walks of all vegetation 
Gc AS oo and enduring than by any 
other way. U.S. GovernmentusesSQUIER’S. Avoid 

substitutes. Send for circulars to Ce ; 


G. HARRISON MFG. CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 


thorough and useful. 
But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will send you the 
current number and “THE House BEAutiFuL” Portfolio gratis, 
on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The 
Portfolio is a collection of color plates and others of rooms in 
which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming 
/ The Portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordina- 
rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and send to 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


effects. 


Rochester's New Fire Proof Hotel 


itt ULL 


Cy : 


foe et SENECA 


350 Rooms :-: EUROPEAN PLAN --: 300 Baths 


Located in the heart of the business district, five 
minutes from all Railway depots; principal city and 
suburban street car lines pass the door. 
Restaurants, service and cuisine unexcelled. Large 
Sample Rooms for the commercia 


Beautiful 


} man. Convention 


and Banquet Hall, second floor, seating one thousand persons. 
The largest mezzaninein the world overlooking entire office and 
allrestaurants. Excellent music during dinner and after theatre. 


Moderate Rates 


A. M. WOOLLEY, Mer. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION 


“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly 


magazine, which gives you the world’s best authority 
on every feature of making the home beautiful. 


It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It 


shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 
teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of inexpen- 
sive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
its advice. its i J 
ina very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 


It presents its information interestingly and 


‘““THE House BEAUTIFUL” isa magazine which no 

woman interestedin the beauty of her home canafford 

to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- 

ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 
valuable for people of large or smal] income. 
ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 

Ex. Pres, Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, 


The magazine costs $3.00 a year. 


AND FURNISHING 
: Ss is OZ 


ZF 


SSeS 


A‘ 


cago 


ir Portfolio 


UTIFUL.”” 1 
Santee 


encle $1.00 for a special ve-mor 
subscription to the ‘‘ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.’ 


ADDRESS 


TOWN OR CITY STATE 
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This great book 


of plans, elevations, specifications and estimates of 
Ideal Homes should be in the hands of every prospective 
home builder or home owner. The homes shown in this 
book are actual examples of homes already built, and 
the estimates of cost are taken from the exact figures 
and show just what you can do today with whatever 


OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 
high class wool fabric adapted to 

your own decorations. If the rugs in 

stock colors do not suit your require- 
ments, we will make one that will, 
either ‘plain, self-tone or contrast. All 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 

Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 

and durable. Sold by best “shops, or 

write for color line and price list to 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., NEW 

YORK, 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
AUBURN, NN. Y. 


“ 
YOU CHOOSE THE 
COLORS, WE’LL 

MAKE THE RUG," 


appropriation you have allowed, from a $1,600 bunga- 
low to a $10,000 house. his book besides offering 
many valuable suggestions and giving you a tangible 


basis from which to make your plans and arrange your 


appropriation, will be the means of saving you a good LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 15th SEASON 


many dollars. 
Y STOP AT THE 


Hotel Ponce De Leon 


AND ANNEX 
WHEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


This great magazine 


—a full year 


‘*Tdeal Homes *? — the most beautifully printed 
magazine of its kind in America, for the home owner 


and home maker, brings to you every month fully 


illustrated articles for improving and beautifying the HE Hotel Ponce De Leon is newly fur- 

: : : : nished throughout with rare taste, and 

home — by the ablest editorial and contributing staff possesses all siodeninraat ae eee 

in America, covering every branch of home making “IDEAL HOMES | venience and comfort of guesis. 

: 3 . eal enc and «landed: y Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 
from architecture, interior decoration and landscape t European and American Plan 

gardening to definite instructions for doing much of oe E A BookteT will be gladly furnished on appli- 

ee: ; ae BA be Qa | q cation. Rates, running from $12.50 to $30.00 

the simpler work yourself. Every home owner and y ra per week according aon eee of the ea 

. : ‘1 ceria ? = 5 a = 

prospective home owner should take advantage of this | Official Hote! American Motor League and 


7 : ie he Int i ile L : 
offer. Send us your name, address and 51.00 today. the International Automobile League 


Garage Capacity, 200 Machines 


For further information address: 
ALFRED B. GRINDROD, Prop. and Mgr. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Smith Publishing Company | — | 


527 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


White Frost 
Refrigerators 


The White Frost is made 
entirely of metal. Not a 
splinter of wood in its con- 
struction. 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Enameled spotless white, 
inside and out. Round 
in shape; no corners 
to dig out; no cracks 
or crevices for germs 
or dirt to lodge. The 
cleanest, sweetest, 
neatest, most conven- 
ient, most durable Re- 
frigerator made. 


; : ‘ Removable, re- 
(5° your floors laid now. Do not wait until September Ist volving shelves. 


6B 


when every one is clamoring that his floors must be at- Entire ‘‘insides’’ removed and 


tended to at once as he is returning to the city. The replaced in two minutes. Keeps 
; food pure and wholesome. 


work will cost you less now than if you wait until allour AGENTS Uses tess) ice uVarioueeanen 
in the VARIOUS CITIES are rushed with business. Low price. Send for free de- 
If you put in our HARDWOOD FLOORS you will have no scriptive book. 
more heavy carpets to sweep and the servant question will thus We will send you one at trade discount, 
be one step nearer solution. Our ORNAMENTAL FLOORING Hi fr cea pene oe VOL 
is clean and sanitary and costs a little more than a good carpet. METAL STAMPING CO. hs cad 
Do not buy common lumber yard flooring which stands out in 528 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. wosae Bob, buy me a 
open sheds absorbing moisture, for it will surely warp, twist and nanan 
shrink, causing unsightly cracks which will prove a lodging place 
for dirt. Install our air-seasoned, kiln-dried Pz \RQUETRY 
which is kept in heated storage rooms until moment of shipment. 
Tf possible, have our agent lay it. If we have no agent near you, 
we will be glad to make you laying plans for the use of your local To 
carpenter, z 
We have been manufacturing for twenty-five years and own richest and most 
our own trees, saw mill and factories. Sezd for Our Book of Designs. durable effects in 


secure the 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY wood-finishing use § 


Send for Free Booklet, edition AH~6 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW ALBANY, IND. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Wood- Finishing Authorities’ 


RACINE, WIS. 
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AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS’ GARDEN COMPE- 
TITION FOR 1910 


out the country, the Editor has had an opportunity 

to observe the rapid progress which has been made 
in the embellishment of the home grounds and the garden 
about the house. 

Twenty years ago the average house owner who had a 
small place in the suburbs or in the country, and had but 
a limited amount of money to spend upon it, would be 
planning how to build a bay-window on the parlor, or how 
to add a porch to the front or side of the dwelling, as the 
case might be. Asa rule, the money was spent in this direc- 
tion without any material addition to the artistic value of 
the house, the alteration frequently being a detriment. 

To-day the bias toward the house has changed, for the 
housewife with a workman to assist can be found during the 
warm days of early spring, building flower beds and plant- 
ing trees here and shrubs there, as the fancy may dictate, 
thereby not only creating a picture frame for the house, but 
adding a value to it that cannot be possibly obtained for 
anything like the amount of money invested in any other way. 

It may be fair to say that the progress which has been 
made in the beautifying of the home grounds in the past 
two decades is largely due to the force and amount of criti- 
cism that has been brought to bear by magazines of the class 
of AMERICAN HoMEs AND GARDENS, and which literature 
has been the means of substantially checking the rivalry be- 
tween the house and the garden, until each has been recog- 
nized as equally necessary in the maintenance cf the equi- 
poise and balance of improved suburban property, small or 
expensive, modestly or pretentiously treated. 

An all-around look over the horizon of gardens through- 
out the country shows that an effort to obtain a better de- 
velopment of the house plot has been stimulated by the 
prize garden competition which closed September 15, 1909, 
and formed the subject of a series of interesting and 
instructive articles appearing in our columns during the past 
few months. The last to be published is presented in the 
current issue. At its conclusion the donors are so much 
impressed with the wide interest manifested by our readers 
in the series, that they have decided to institute another gar- 
den competition for 1910 and to offer a prize of $100 for 
the four best planned and developed suburban and village 
gardens. The specific scope of this competition is the prep- 
aration of articles on “The Planning and Developing of 
Suburban and Village Gardens,” accompanied by sketches, 
diagrams and photographs; the sole object is to further a 
love for gardening in America, particularly in suburbs and 
villages. We want our readers to help us so that we can 
assist others to beautify their surroundings. There are 
many people who would like to improve their garden con- 
ditions, but are unable to do so from the lack of knowledge, 
and this is the reason that we want your co-operation and 


iD URING the past twenty years, in traveling through- 


_were upon the spot. 
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your assistance. It makes no difference whether your gar- 
den be naturalesque or formal, English, Japanese, French 
or Italian, a rock garden or a rose garden, it will be judged 
solely on its merit as the successful presentation of a par- 
ticular arrangement of results. 

If you have an attractive garden, send in one or more 
photographs with a plan or a description of it. In these 
days almost everyone has a small camera and if you have 
one, take some photographs of your garden from time to 
time during the summer, showing the progress of the 
various plants and their gradual development. If you have 
no camera borrow one from a friend and make the pictures. 
Make a rough sketch of the garden, showing the position 
of the plants and their relative arrangement to each other. 
Tell the story of the garden’s success in your own way. 
Where it is found difficult, even by one who has the gar- 
den habit, to present in the text the full floral beauty of 
design and reach of culture displayed in his acre or any part 
of it, he has the art of photography to render outline, tone 
and body nearly as well as it would be perceived if one 
So the literary value of the written 
description or the technical perfection of the plans or photo- 
graphs will help you only so far as a good presentation of 
the garden helps the judges to understand the problem and 
its solution. 

The Editor when traveling through England some few 
years since took particular notice of the manner in which 
the garden was developed in small villages throughout that 
country, and he found that the love for the beautiful did not 
rest with the wealthy class or the middle class, but was deeply 
instilled into the hearts of the men of most modest means. 
He found that these people delighted in flowers and that 
this feeling for them found its expression in the way in 
which they used them. There were flowers everywhere. 
Vines clinging to the walls of the cottage, crimson ramblers 
trailing over the front doorway, flower boxes built in the 
windows and sills for the use of plants, trees and shrubs 
planted over the lawn. Wherever the space permitted, a 
garden was built at the rear of the house, and planted with 
all the various kinds of flowers in artistic profusion. 

Having this in mind, the Editor feels that there are 
almost endless possibilities in a small house plot in this coun- 
try and that something ought to be done to stimulate the 
suburban house-owner to embellish what little land he may 
have and add not only beauty to his own possession, but a 
charm to the whole general surroundings of the place in 
which he lives. He apprehends that despite the fact that 
our gardens are sufficiently ornamental in themselves, they 
are isolated and bear no general relation to each other as 
do the gardens of Europe. England, for example, may be 
considered as a single continuous garden. Hence each pos- 
sessor of a home should so design his garden as to harmon- 
ize with those around him, and we trust that he will not 
only contribute but receive valuable suggestions from the 
forthcoming garden prize competition. 
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iS Handsome Cornell Portable Cottage 


Cost $150 Less than Local Builders 
Would Construct a Similar One. 


“‘T paid less for my Cornell Portable Cottage than the material alone would have cost me, be- 
sides saving the cost of labor and builder’s fees and avoiding all trouble and annoyance incident 


to construction,’’ 


many of our customers have declared. 


Producing hundreds of portable cottages, 


we buy lumber and hardware in large quantities at rock-bottom figures and reduce the labor cost to 


a minimum, thus underselling local contractors. 


sumer with the middleman’s profits eliminated. 


It is only another case of from factory to con- 


Cornell Portable Cottages 


Are built complete in sections convenient for shipping and handling. ‘They are erected at our 
factory, so everything fits, and all sections being numbered, the assembling of the cottage is a very 


simple matter. 


Anyone with a helper can easily erect one in a few hours. 


We employ only skilled workmen and use the best of lumber, paints and hardware. Our 
large factory is especially equipped for this kind of work and we turn out the best portable houses 


in America. 


road station. 


Our cottages are complete even to the most minute detail, and the buildings are 
painted both on the interior and exterior any colors desired. 


We prepay the freight to any rail- 


These cottages have heavy joists and flooring; they are durable and will last for years, in fact 


as long as any well constructed house. 


Being so complete, so handsome and so inexpensive, they are in great demand, and hundreds 


of satisfied owners located in nearly every state, testify to their excellence. 


styles and build any size desircd. 
it upon request. 


We have a number of 


Our catalog tells all about them, and we will be pleased to mail 


We also build Portable Garages, Stores, Churches, etc. 


Wyckoff Lumber and Mfg. Co., 


ALCOHOL 


The Cost of Manufacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason in Sczentific American Supplement 1550. 


The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Sc/endific American Supple- 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. The article con- 
siders the fuel value and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a 
gasoline or crude oil motor 


In Scientific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 
dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
farm products and using it in engines. 


French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczendzfic American Supplement 1599. 


How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentz7fic American. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 
explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and 
illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcoho! plant is published in 
Screntific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. 


410 Adams Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Its Denaturization 
Its Industrial Use 


In Supplemends 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 
the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 


A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
is given in Sclenlific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke and S. M. Woodward. 


The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
Utilization of Alcohol is ably discussed in the Sczenlific American 
Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klar and F. H. Meyer, both ex. 
perts inthe chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 


The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that is the Farm Products from 
which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Scientific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 
alcohol content compared. 

The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol is the title of a splendid 
article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
lished in Sczen(zfic American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 


In Sczentjfic American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 
Any Single Number of the Sczen/7fic American or Supplement 


will be sent for 10 cents by mi]. The entire set of papers above listed 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. FREE to Any Address. 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


Its Manufacture 


COATING ROOFS WHITE TO REPEL 
HEAT RAYS 


BY A. J. JARMAN. 


HE almost general practice of paint- 
ale ing the metal covering of the roofs 
of houses with the red or chocolate- 
covered oxide of iron, is one of the causes 
of the insufferable high temperature of top 
rooms or attics during the summer months. 
Although good as a covering for metal, 
this paint because of its color absorbs the 
heat rays and conducts the heat to the in- 
terior. The roof-covering material is not 
always metal. If tar paper or tar felt and 
gravel have been used, no kind of white 
paint will retain its: color upon them. If 
the covering is zinc, this metal is apt to 
prevent the adherence of paint, particularly 
when new. Although white paint made 
with oil and driers can be used upon a roof 
previously covered with chocolate-colored 
paint, another material must be used for a 
tar and gravel roof. To secure a_thor- 
oughly adhesive coating upon new zinc, 
brush over the metal the following mix- 
ture: Sulphate of copper two ounces, chlo- 
ride of copper two ounces, salammoniac 
two ounces, water one gallon. When the 
salts have become dissolved, add two 
ounces of spirit of salt (common hydro- 
chloric acid). Allow this to dry upon the 
zinc for about twenty-four hours, when it 
will be found that any kind of oil paint 
will adhere perfectly to the zinc. 

For a tar roof, use a freshly-made mix- 
ture of lime wash, moderately thick and 
hot. Two coats of this will adhere firmly 
to the tar, and retain its white color, as 
well as becoming very hard and resisting 
rain without washing off. If the lime mix- 
ture has become cold, the hardening prop- 
erty will be lost. In that case, to every 
pailful add a double handful of common 
salt. Stir in well until dissolved. 


PAINT FOR THE PROTECTION OF CEMENT 
FROM ACIDS 


N the preparation of such a paint, take 
| pure asbestos, pulverized as finely as 
possible, and mix it with a solution of 
silicate of sodium, as alkaline as possible. 
The asbestos is first rubbed up with a small 
quantity of the silicate until a dough-like 
mass is obtained, which is preserved in 
well-closed vessels. Before use, this paste 
must be thinned down with the silicate so- 
lution, until a sort of paint is obtained, 2 
to 3 coats of which will protect the walls 
of the reservoir, etc., from acids, either 
solid or fluid. The mass may also be em- 
ployed for coating sandstone. 


extending over two years in the Place 

de la République, one of the busiest 
squares in Paris, to adopt the method of 
the laying of wood pavement which has 
been tested, along the entire length of the 
Rue de Rivoli. The process in question, 
which is the invention of M. Managnan, 
consists in a preliminary treatment of the 
wood blocks to give them the qualities of 
suppleness and strength. The wood is 
heated to a temperature of 80 deg. C. ina 
special bath, containing alkaline, carbon- 
ates, and wood tar. By this treatment it 
loses 20 per cent. of water and Io per cent. 
of solid matters of various kinds, and there 
remains a timber, the density of which 
has been increased by 40 to 50 per cent. 
The new material prepared in this way 
avoids the necessity of repairs for two 
years at least, which, in Paris, entail a cost 
of not less than 30 cents per square meter 
annually. 


[ has been decided, after an experiment 


Garden fee too ron 1910 


_ The Barden cee Oli Ow nN 


ule publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 
nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones ‘which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 
For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 


Condirerons 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 
1 A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 
Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan by a number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 
2 Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 
Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage char; ges 
must be fully prepaid. 
Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 
Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 
The garden competition closes September 15,1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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east lies the well-known Havemeyer Estate; 


station, 3 miles; Suffern, 5 miles) 


Fast View 


HE magnificent country estate of the late George Crocker is now for sale. 
hill country of Northern New Jersey, comprises about eleven hundred acres and offers a rare combination of 
mountain, wood and stream, with broad expanse of fertile field and artistic residential park. 

beyond it, the village of Suffern, and a little farther on, Tuxedo. 

Good roads radiate in all directions and the property is easily accessible by motor or by the Erie Main Line (Ramsey 

@ While nature has been very lavish here, the late owner spared neither expense nor time in 


i : & yg 
A JAMES BRITE, ARCH 


““Darlington”’ is situated in the charming 


On the north and: 


improving and beautifying the surroundings, crowning the whole by the erection of one of the most noteworthy private residences 


in America. 


in 1908. 


The material is Harvard brick with trimmings of Indiana limestone. 


The residence is modeled largely after a famous English manor house of the Elizabethan period, and was completed 


It stands on a lofty ridge overlooking a large 


part of the estate and commands an outlook for miles in all directions, including the picturesque Ramapo valley and mountains. 


HE interiors are remarkable for beauty and splendid proportions. 
The richly carved woodwork is chiefly of English oak, Circassian 
walnut and California redwood. Caen stone and marbles are also 

used in profusion, and decorations are the work of artists of high repute. 
The Entrance Hall with its monumental open staircase is a fitting intro- 
duction to the stately interior, but the most impressive feature of the entire 
house is the magnificent Great Hall, twostories in height with oak-carved 
gallery and walls of Caen stone. ‘The fittings of this great room are un- 
usually strikiag and suitable, including a large built-in pipe organ, extra- 
ordinary rugs, hangings and furniture. Here and in other rooms are 
numberless art treasures in bronze, silver, porcelain, wood, ivory and needle- 
work. ‘There are paintings by great masters, tapestries and embroideries 
with histories and of great value. There is a remarkable collection of 
Chinese porcelains, some of which are displayed in electrically lighted, 
built-in cabinets. Throughout the house are many pieces of genuine an- 
tique furniture, as well as costly reproductions. Grouped about the Great 
Hall are Dining Room, Breakfast Room, Library, Drawing Room, Office, 
etc., each superb in appointments and decorations. 
@ On the second floor, surrounding the gallery that overlooks the Great 
Hall, are Master’s and guest chambers, generally furnished and decorated 
in perfect English style and each with large bath room connection. Above 
these are more and equally attractive guest chambers and 
other rooms. An electric elevator supplies access to 
all floors. The construction throughout is practically 
fireproof. 


trations give but faint suggestion of the beautiful terrace front with 

its grassy slopes, broad stone stairways leading to the mirror pool, 
or of the extensive vine covered pergolas and pavillions, and the no less 
beautiful entrance front about which are grouped a wealth of evergreens, 
box trees, Japanese maples, flowering plants and shrubs. On this front of 
the house and on the nearby wooded slopes and drives are many thousands 
of rhododendrons. Beyond the lawns are the extensive formal gardens with 
large fountain pool, then the green-houses of extraordinary size and com- 
pleteness, filled with choice flowers and rare fruiting vines and trees. An 
abundance of pure water from an artificial mountain lake (a part of the es- 
tate) has been piped to every desirable part of the grounds and into every 
building, with ample pressure and equipment for fire protection. The lake 
is a well-stocked trout preserve. In addition to the residence and green- 
houses are the following buildings, all in good condition: Old residence 
and green-houses, gardener’s cottage, superintendent's cottage, carpenter’s 
cottage, garage, assistant gardener’s cottage, four. double houses for em- 
ployes, dairy cottage, lodge house, two small houses on mountain lands, 
chickem house, ice houses, coach, cow and hay barns, silo and grist mill, 
bul barn, watchman’s cottage, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, granary 
laundry and waterworks. Included in this offering is a choice herd of about 
70 head of Jersey cattle, carriages, horses, chickens, a com- 
plete equipment of up-to-date implements, tools, stone 
crusher, etc , as well as the entire contents of the mansion 
and outbuildings, with minor reservations. 


y | ‘HE grounds about the mansion are spacious and highly ornate. Illus- 


Ample facilities will be afforded for conveyance between the railroad station and the estate on due notice 


For further information, apply to 


E. F. CARPENTER, Agent, Ramsey, New Jersey 
r to the Executors of the Estate of George Crocker, 60 Wall St., New York City 


June, 1910 
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Fountains 


There is no part of garden architecture which offers a 
greater field for classic ornamentation than that pre- 
sented in the designing of a fountain. From time im- 
memorial the fountain has been accepted as one of the 
necessary accessories for a formal garden, and it is a 
key by which the whole general scheme of the garden 
is obtained. The group of fountains presented here- 
with is well described by Ralph DeMartin, in a very 
pleasing story, and these are representative fountains 
as seen in some of the important gardens in this 
country. 


The Fireless Cooker 


Monica Bastin tells in an interesting and practical man- 
ner how to make a fireless cooker and how to use it. 
She explains an economical way by which cooking may 
be done without the continued use of a coal fire, which 
simplifies the method of cooking and at the same time 
reduces not only the expense but also the intense heat 
incident to the continual use of the kitchen range dur- 
ing the heated term of the year. The article is illus- 
trated with views showing how the fireless cooker can 
be made. 


Furniture for the Home 


The third paper by Esther Singleton will be devoted to 
porch furniture. The porch of the small house fre- 
quently finds itself the resting place for various kinds 
of chairs removed from different parts of the interior 
rooms. This condition is unfortunate for it not only 
disfigures a house but is one that can be avoided by a 
very small expenditure of money. Miss Singleton tells 
how this may be done, gives the cost and provides 11- 
lustrations showing the kind of furniture that is appro- 
priate for the purpose. 


“Fouracre”’ 


The summer home of the late A. J. Cassatt, at Bar 
Harbor, Maine, is considered to be one of the most im- 
portant houses at this delightful watering place. The 
house is splendidly illustrated by many fine photo- 
graphs taken especially for this magazine, and is well 
described by an article prepared by Barr Ferree in a 
thoroughly competent manner. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


The fifth paper by Alice M. Kellogg is devoted to the 
use of vases for the home. ‘The article which is pro- 
fusely illustrated shows the kind of vases used and how 
and where to use them, for the decorating of the draw- 
ing-room table as well as for the hall, the living-room 
and the dining-room. It tells how to purchase them 
and prices are given wherever.it is possible to do so. 


Automobiling 


The various ways by which an automobile may be used 
either by the small truck farmer, the general farmer, 
the dairyman or the country gentleman is well ex- 
plained in an interesting article by Walter Langford, 
with illustrations showing how the automobile has 
come to be the necessary complement of vehicles that 
are in use in country life to-day. 


A House in Massachusetts 


Mary H. Northend describes an interesting house built 
for J. W. Buhlart, at Wenham, Mass. Photographic 
views of the exterior and interior and copies of the 
floor plans give a thoroughly complete presentation of 
this interesting house. 


Some Modern Homes 


The highly interesting group of houses presented in an 
article by Paul Thurston is well illustrated, showing 
views of the interior and exterior of the houses and the 
floor plans. The illustrating of these houses ought to 
be of service to the home-seeker who desires to build 
a moderate priced house. 


Ornamental Bedding Plants for Hedges 


Usually one likes to separate the flower garden, the 
vegetable garden or the service part of the house from 
the lawn by the use of a hedge of blooming shrubbery, 
of evergreens and the like. The means of accomplish- 
ing this desire is well presented in an article by Ida D 
Bennett. 


Milk from Tuberculosis Cows 


A very interesting and timely article is one prepared by 
I'rank N. Bauskett, on the use of milk obtained from 
tuberculosis cows. He states that fifteen per cent. of 
the people dying of tuberculosis in the District of Co- 
lumbia is due to milk supplied from cows afflicted with 
the disease, as announced recently after a few weeks’ 
investigation by the federal inspectors under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Yama-no-uchi and Its Trout 


Carlyle Ellis has prepared an article on the trout at 
Yama-no-uchi, the country home of Mr. Frank Sea- 
man in the Catskill Mountains. The story is an inter- 
esting one and is illustrated by many fine engravings. 


The Mulberry 


The mulberry has not been cultivated extensively of 
late years, but E. P. Powell, in a very interesting ar- 
ticle, tells of some of the values of this delicious fruit. 


Handicraftsman 


Sally Field Stevens has prepared an article on ‘‘An 
Amateur Bird House,” which tells how to build a bird 
house. ‘The article is illustrated, showing how a bird 
house can be built, and also with a photographic view 
showing it in a completed form. 
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National Photo- 
Engraving Co. 


@ Designers and 
Engravers for all 
Artistic, Scientific 
and Illustrative 
Purposes ::  :: 


14-16-18 Reade St., New York 


Tb Ee Phe OnNme Er 


M = Tron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance 


SIirt =a : 
Sotame Pa cg alin oE ae ® Gates of all designs and for all purposes. 


Rain! Rain!! Rain Wt Alli in vain! 


Oe , 
IF you lack’ snap and want ‘ginger,. 
use he old established countersign | 


ae Zu Zu 


‘to. the grocerman 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 


Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furni- 
ture—Stable Fittings. 
253 Broadway 


F. E. CARPENTER CO., New York City 


No one ever aes of a Zu ZU that wasrit cod. 


as No! ‘Never lI 5E : 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY: 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FARCO ENE ME FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WILLOWCRAFT 


Is up-to-date in every particular and far excels reed or 
rattan furniture in its beauty, fine workmanship and 
durability. 

Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and 
prices .... We are the only manufacturers of WILLOW 
Furniture whose advertisement appears in this magazine 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box A, North Cambridge, Mass. 


Srientific American 


CONCRETE FINISHES 


To stop stains and dampness in concrete walls and preserve their natural 


grain and color, use Trus-Con Liquid Waterproofing—a special transparent 
surface waterproofing applied with abrush. ‘Thoroughly seals the pores of 
the concrete and damp-proofs the walls. 

Where the gray or uneven color of concrete is objectionable, use Trus- 
Con Wall Finishes of desired tint. Damp-proofs and preserves natural 
texture of walls. Prevents stain and is alkali-proof. 

For concrete floors use Trus-Con Floor Enamel—damp-proof—stain- 

proof. Prevents formation of concrete dust. Produces tile-like surface, 
resists wear, easily cleaned by mopping. 
Do not finish your concrete with ordinary paints that peel and crack off. 
Trus-Con Products become part of the concrete—are durable and damp- 
proof. State condition and size of surface and we wil) send sample. 
Booklet and Color Card free. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 419 Trussed Concrete Bld., Detroit, Mich. 


BURLINGHAM, 


q Has a Fine Collection of Old Chinese 
Porcelain and Lacque English Furniture 


NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND 


IMPORTER 


Supplement Catalog 


qd A new 1910 Supplement 
Catalogue has just been 
published, listing valuable ar- 
ticles on Science, Mechanics, 
Electricity, etc. Send for a 
copy; it costs nothing. Address 


Munn & Co., Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRISTOL’S [ndoor and Outdoor 
Recording Thermometers 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Recording Thermometers for Room tempera- 
tures an 
Distance type make continuous records in- 
doors of atmospheric temperatures outdoors, 
sensitive bulb eink connected to Recording 
Instrument_by Flexible Capillary Tubing. 

Write for illustrations. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Residence of Frederick Culver, Esq., Hadlynne, Conn. 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


4 


=) HERE is more than a promising face 
“2 stamped upon the outlook as the pic- 
turesque and delightfully situated home 
of Mr. Culver at Hadlynne greets the eye 
of the visitor, for the ensemble has an 
aspect and a form clearly and wholly 
suited to carry out the conviction that the 
work has all the visible signs of complete accomplishment. 
And how soon one realizes that the site chosen for the 
house is quite the most favorable to be found upon the 
property; how soon aware that the latter is in a position to 
be rightly seated within the precincts of so typical a New 
England village as this on the Connecticut hills—Hadlynne 
overlooking the valley of the surrounding country. 


Ds 


The house and the garden are the work of Charles A. 
Platt, the well-known architect of New York City, and, like 
all his creations, they have a personal charm which is sel- 
dom found in houses and in grounds even of a more pre- 
tentious type. The dwelling is neither small nor large; 
but the simplicity and dignity which it possesses in all the 
detail are the simple expression of the art of the designer 
as he wished to see it when completed. The house is, 
however, a studied one, inasmuch as every advantage has 
been made of the natural surroundings, the elements of 
which determined the position of the building and also the 
style of architecture in which it was to be built. 

The house is reached from a fine avenue that approaches 
it through grounds laid out in excellent taste, with just 


The entrance front of the house 
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enough of the landscape work that was needed to keep 
them in harmony with the natural beauties of the property. 
The avenue leads directly to the front entrance of the 
house, sweeping around a circle in front of the entrance 
and making a detour to the stable and the highway. 

A great rough stone step is placed in front of the door- 
way. The entrance, which is of classic design, has a trellis 
built on either side of the doorway, and on which are grow- 
ing crimson ramblers. 

The house has a rough stone foundation and a super- 
structure of frame construction, the exterior of which is 
covered with hand-hewn shingles, painted white. The roof 
is covered with shingles, and finished natural. 

The hall, which occuvies the center of the house, and 
which opens direct into the living- and dining-rooms, has a 
beamed ceiling, and 
massive columns 
supporting an arch- 
way built over the 
staircase and the 
vestibule. The cy- 
press woodwork is 
stained and finished 
in a soft brown 
color. 

he stairs’ are 
built in a_ simple 
manner, with one of 
the columns form- 
ing a newel post. 

The living-room 
is spacious in_ its 
proportions. The 
principal feature of 
the room is_ the 
broad, open fire- 
place and chimney- 
hearth, with its pan- 
eled mantel and 
over-mantel finished 
with fluted pilasters 
which extend from 
the floor to the ceil- 
ing. A massive 
wooden cornice ex- 
tends around the 
room at the inter- 
section of the walls 
and the ceiling. 

The dining-room 
is trimmed with cy- 
press, finished in a 
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rooms is treated in a simple manner and decorated in one 
particular color scheme. 

There has been much attention given to the interior deco- 
rating of the house and the success of it has depended upon 
a very careful study of the interior rooms and their rela- 
tion to each other. Mr. Platt had, however, a compre- 
hensive idea as to the scheme which he proposed to carry 
out, and the resultant effect of this arrangement of color is 
most harmonious in every detail. 

The walls are treated to blend with the color scheme 
of the woodwork and also to form a background or a 
setting for the furniture chosen for each of the rooms, and 
for the draperies and hangings selected for the windows 
and doors. 

Only such pieces of furniture have been provided that 
are absolutely nec- 
essary, and_ they 
have been very 
carefully selected. 

Several of the 
bedrooms have 
open fireplaces 
which are built of 
of red brick laid in 
white mortar with 
wide mortar joints. 
The hearth and 
facings are built of 
a similar brick laid 
in a similar man- 
ner, and the whole 
is furnished with 
mantels designed 
in the Colonial 
style. 

All of the bed- 
rooms have large 
clothes closets, well 
fitted up, and so ar- 
ranged as to re- 
ceive as much light 
and ventilation as 
is possible. The 
bathrooms, already 
mentioned, are fur- 
nished with a wain- 
scoting of white 
enamel tile, _fin- 
ished with a molded 
base and cap, and 
a floor paved with 
unglazed tile of 


soft brown tone. It hexagon form, 
has a paneled wains- These bathrooms 
coting to the height The front doorway are prov i d e€ d 
of four feet, at throughout with 


which point the walls are covered with a Japanese grass 
cloth of a golden brown tone, in charming agreement with 
the color scheme of the woodwork. 

From the dining-room a door leads directly to the 
serving-room and the pantry, which also have a direct con- 
nection with the kitchen. 

The kitchen wing is devoted entirely to the service 
part of the house, the first story containing the kitchen 
and the servants’ hall, and the second story the bedrooms 
and bathroom for the domestics. Each of the departments 
is fitted up with every possible device for the economical 
use of labor in the performance of the necessary work. 

The remainder of the second story of the main house 
is devoted to the family sleeping-rooms and bathrooms 
and to the guest-rooms and bathrooms. Each of the 


porcelain fixtures and exposed nickel-plated plumbing. 

One of the prominent charms of the house is its extreme 
simplicity. There is a feeling that symmetry dominates the 
entire design of the building and its arrangement, that the 
plans are pleasing and designed for convenience—the whole 
producing‘an unpretentious and intimate smoothness in the 
general character of the building. The plan of the house is 
not what would be considered romantic, but is rather that 
of the classic form, with a central hall of generous propor- 
tions forming a complete separation between it and the 
subsidiary rooms. 

The living- and dining-rooms open onto the pergola and 
terrace which extends along the rear of the house, connect- 
ing the two porches built at each end of the building. 

The Italian pergola has been well used in the designing 


ro, 
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The terrace wall at the rear of the house 


of this house, and it has been made an important part of fact that it must be designed in some architectural form that 
it, in its construction as well as for its decorative value. In _ will be pleasing and at the same time form a component and 
the planning of a pergola one should not lose sight of the harmonious part of the house to which it is to be attached. 


The garden 
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This is what Mr. Platt has been able to do by a careful 
study of the house and the pergola as shown in the engrav- 
ings presented herewith. 

The columns used for the support of the crossbeams are 


fluted and are of 
the style of the 
Doric order. These 
columns supporting 
the beams and 
cross rafters are 
partially hidden 
from view by the 
vines and climbers, 
which are clinging to 
it and which appear 
to the best advan- 
tage when the glim- 
mering light and 
shade play along 
the covered way. 
By this treatment 
the pergola forms a 
partial screen from 
the sun’s rays, and a 
temporary shelter in 
summer, while in 
the early winter, 
when nature re- 
sponds to her call 
and the leaves fall 
from the vines, the 
pergola is left in its 


natural form, thereby permitting the sunshine and light to 
enter the rooms of the first story which could not be ob- 
tained if a covered piazza had been built along the exterior 
of the house as is usually done when an out-of-door living- 
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A sufficient portion of the pergola, 
however, that part which is built at each end of the house, 


is covered with a permanent roof and affords ample 


ES 


The hall 


The living-room 


rounding country in the distance. 

flowering Hydrangea are placed at stated intervals along 

the terrace wall adding a touch of color to the landscape. 
The problem of developing the grounds has been well 


space, under shelter, for living out of doors when the 


weather permits. 
The floors of the 
terrace and the 
porches are paved 
with unglazed red 
Welsh tile and 
brick, laid in a sim- 
ple manner and in 
such a way as to 
present an air of 
age. Massive tubs 
filled with Oleander 
are placed between 
each of the columns 
along the edge of 
the terrace. The 
terrace and the 
porches _ overlook 
the bowling green, 
which is held in 
place by the mas- 
sive stone wall built 
at the rear of the 
house. From. this 
terrace broad vis- 
tas are obtained of 
the Connecticut 
hills and the sur- 


Large tubs filled with 
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solved, by the building of an old-fashioned garden on an 
axis with the main house and in perfect harmony with it. 
It is a delightful old spot with walks passing along through 
the various beds of flowers, which are growing and bloom- 
ing in an artistic profusion. The garden as built presents 
an individuality that is characteristic of its designer. The 
flower beds are laid out without any set form or plan, are 
irregular in shape and are planted in a random manner so 
that when the flowers are in bloom they present a tangled 
mass of color, which in itself resembles a picture that would 
be difficult to reproduce in any other way. The main walk, 
which extends from the house to the extreme end of the 
garden, is paved with flat stones of irregular form and 
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The modern garden would not be complete without a 
sun-dial any more than the garden of our grandmothers, 
and as this particular spot is not the exception a sun-dial 
has been set up in an exposed corner facing the house. It 
is an attractive piece and one that would suggest the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“Facing the light, I point above and prove 
There is a place no storms nor seasons move; 
So hold I steadfast, in their ordered way, 
The falling shadows of a fleeting day.” 

The stable is well placed upon the property and out of 
sight of the dwelling, and yet not so far away as to be in- 
convenient. The exterior of the building is designed in 
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The dining-room 


shape, laid in an equally irregular manner. This walk is 
broken in its length by a pool in which there is placed a 
fountain. Similar walks paved in a similar manner radiate 
from this fountain in opposite directions. At the farthest 
end of the garden a pergola is erected, under which there 
is built a circular seat. 

To the left of this pergola is an interesting summer 
house planned especially for the enjoyment of the garden 
in inclement weather, and is so arranged as to form a pro- 
tection when one is sitting within its enclosure. 

There is also a simple garden house built against the 
wall of the garden, which also forms a protection not only 
from the sun’s rays in summer, but also from the cold wind 
of the early fall and winter. 


harmony with the house and is treated in the same style of 
architecture. 

It contains a carriage room large enough to accommodate 
all the necessary carriages for use on an up-to-date estate. 
The stable contains four boxed stalls thoroughly equipped 
with all the usual ornamental iron fitments. 

The entire place commands the attention of all who see 
it, on account of the fine architectural features of the build- 
ings on the property blending into the landscape, both of 
which seem to be an expression of the taste and require- 
ments of the owner as carried out by the architect. The 
masterly way by which the entire property has been devel- 
oped by avoiding all the usual superfluous ornamentation 
has been the means of bringing about the successful result. 
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THE HANDICRAFTSMAN 


Conducted by A. Russell Bond 


Home Made Concrete Flower Urns 
By J. E. Lloyd 


GARnIG 


Z * HERE is something about concrete which is 
OTE, < 
IN 7, 


very fascinating to craftsmen, because the 
material is possessed of so many latent 
possibilities. Nothing is more easily 
worked that is so durable and permanent. 
It seems odd that one can actually cast 
stone with much less difficulty than he can 
make articles of clay; and the beauty of it is that anything 
may be used as a mold for concrete, thus enabling the 
amateur to exercise his ingenuity in putting together 
various receptacles, such as butter tubs, nail kegs, kitchen 
utensils and the like, to form the molds he desires. 

The two concrete urns pictured on this page are the 
work of Mr. C. La Verne Butler, of Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, who has displayed a great deal of resourcefulness 
in constructing the molds for these garden ornaments. It 
would puzzle the average man to devise a mold for the 
round columns, but Mr. Butler solved the problem by 
using sections of ordinary stove pipe. The pedestals and 
capstones were cast in molds framed up with bits of wooden 
molding of stand- 
ard design. For 
the urns, he used 
a half barrel and 
a pail. 

Details of the 
various molds 
are shown in the 


\ 
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A five-columned concrete flower urn 


line drawing. At A may be seen the mold for the urn. 
A barrel was sawed in two and the bottom knocked out. 
This was placed on a level bed of plank, which was well 
lubricated with linseed oil to prevent the concrete from ad- 
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Molds used for casting the garden urn. The 
um proper was cast in a half barrel, the 
columns in stove pipe and the capitals 
in kitchen utensils 


hering to it. To start with, a layer of concrete was made 
in the bottom of the barrel on the plank. The proportions 
used were one part of cement to two parts of clean, sharp 
sand. By this is meant sand that contains no clay or other 
dirt, so that when wet the water does not become muddy. 
The cement and sand were thoroughly mixed in the dry 
condition and then wet sufficiently to be tamped down easily 
in the bottom of the barrel. A two-inch layer was first put 
down, and then it was reinforced with wire. ‘The best 
material for the purpose is wire lathe of about a half-inch 
mesh. The wire lathe was then covered with more con- 
crete and a pail was set in the barrel concentrically. A 
number of stones had to be placed in the pail to keep it 
from floating up as the concrete was filled in around the 
sides. ‘The sides were also reinforced with wire. 

After the material had stood for about four or five 
hours, the pail was removed. Had the pail remained in 
the concrete much longer, the concrete would have set so 
hard that it would be difficult to remove the pail. It is 
essential in all concrete work that all cores be of tapered 
form, ‘so: fthrast 
they may readily 
be lifted out of 
the cast, or if 
not, they should 
be so constructed 
that they can be 
taken apart. The 


Hand-carved three-columned flower urn 


ordinary pail is formed with a taper, and, therefore, is just 
the thing for the core of a mold, provided, of course, it is 
lifted out as soon as the concrete is hard enough to retain 
its shape and before it has hardened sufficiently to grip 
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the core very tightly. Of course, the barrel mold did not 
form a very attractive urn, and to make an artistic flower 
urn it was necessary to carve the sides to a certain extent. 
This required that the half-barrel be removed after the 
concrete was quite hard, but yet soft enough to be easily 
worked with the chisel. It was found that if the mold was 
filled just after noon, the concrete would be sufficiently 
hard to be worked the next morning at seven o'clock. How- 
ever, this period of time would vary to a certain extent with 
the weather. On a wet day it would have to remain in 
the mold a longer time. The barrel was removed by cut- 
ting the hoops and knocking off the staves. This done, the 
design had to be cut in the concrete within a few hours, 
because the material soon became too hard to be worked 
readily. It would be well, therefore, for any amateur who 
intends to experiment along these lines to have his design 
well planned out beforehand, so that he can pencil or chalk 
it on the urn in a few moments, and start to work with 
chisel and mallet at once. Of course, it is possible to carve 
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the design in reverse out of wood and tack it to the inside 
of the barrel, but this will prove a much more difficult task 
than carving the concrete itself. 

At B in our illustration we show one of the columns being 
cast in a stove-pipe mold. The stove-pipe is joined with 
small stove bolts, so that it may be removed from the con- 
crete column by unbolting it and spreading it open. It will 
be observed that the columns of one of the garden urns 
are fluted. Mr. Butler did this work with a chisel after 
the concrete had set. However, the work could be simpli- 
fied by securing strips of wood to the inside of the 
stove pipe mold by means of small screws, as indicated at 
C. For the capitals and bases of the columns, small cook- 
ing utensils were used, as indicated at D. At E we show 
the mold for the base of the urn. It will be observed that 
the side pieces are held to the plank bed with long nails, 
which are not driven home, but are left projecting slightly, 
so that they may easily be withdrawn to permit of taking 
the mold apart when the cast is completed. 


Concrete Copings for Garden Walks 


By John J. Heinze 


SHE amateur gardener, in laying out his 
2 lawn, usually overlooks the fact that dirt 
is apt to be washed down on the walk 
when it rains or when the lawn is sprin- 
kled, giving the grounds an untidy ap- 
pearance. One method of preventing 
this is to cut a shallow trench at the 
edge of the walks, to catch the dirt and water. A better 
method, and one that will tend to improve the appearance of 
the grounds, is to place a low coping 
of concrete blocks on each side of the 
walks. The accompanying illustrations 
show a simple method of making col- 
lapsible molds for forming these bor- 
der blocks, also molds for the bor- 
ders of circular flower beds. 

To make the mold for a straight 
block, use two boards measuring I 
by 5 by 28 inches. At an inch from 
each end cut a groove 1 inch wide by 
4 inch deep, as shown at F in the 
drawing. For the end pieces, use 


crete mixture should be one part of cement and three parts 
of sand. It should be just moist enough to cling together 
when a bit of it is pressed in the hand. In about ten min- 
utes the mold can be taken apart and the block put care- 
fully aside to harden, which takes about forty-eight hours. 
For the first twenty-four hours the blocks should be slightly 
moistened occasionally. The blocks are set in the ground 
with the tops projecting 114 inches above the walk. 

For the borders of flower beds the same method is fol- 
lowed, with the exception that blocks 
c and d, Fig. J, are cut to the arcs e 
and f. The end pieces g and h cut 
off an eighth of a circle, and should 
be set at an angle of 45 degrees, as 
shown. Of course, the arcs e and f 
may be varied to suit requirements, 
and the blocks may subtend a larger 
or smaller angle; but ordinarily eight 
blocks to the circle will be found a 
convenient proportion. The curved 
blocks can be combined with the 
straight blocks to border irregular 


two blocks, H, measuring 1 by 5 by 
34% inches. Make the base board of 
any thickness, 8 inches wide by 30 
inches long. Near one corner of the 
base board nail two narrow strips 
of wood at right angles to each 
other, as shown at G. These strips 
of wood serve to square up the mold. 
All parts of the mold coming in con- 
tact with the concrete should be oiled, 
and after a block is formed, the 
mold should be wiped with a damp 
cloth or sponge before a new block 
is cast. 

After the four sides are assembled 
on the base board and clamped to- 
gether, as shown at E, the concrete 
is poured in the mold and tamped. 
The top of the block is smoothed by 
scraping off any excess of concrete 


with the edge of a board. The con- 


Collapsible molds for making concrete copings 


walks and gardens. 

If a curved or patterned top to the 
coping is desired the mold should be 
filled heaping full and then scraped 
off with a board cut to the desired 
pattern. 

A simple rectangular flower box 
may be made with the mold shown 
at E. A core should be secured to 
the base board, extending to within 
two inches of the top of the mold box. 
The core should taper on all four 
sides, and the tapering sides should 
be painted to prevent them from 
swelling with the moisture. When 
the mixture has been well tamped 
in, place a board over the mold and 
turn the whole upside down, when 
the base board can be withdrawn and 
the concrete allowed to harden in the 
mold. 
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Fig. 1—A lodge in the wilderness 


“The Summer Lodge’ 


Built, Furnished and E:quipped with Garage, Automobile and Motor Boat for $2,000 


By Esther Singleton. 


Ds. 
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SHE problem of how to live with comfort 
and pleasure during the long summer sea- 
son strikes with dismay many _brave- 
hearted persons who do not own cottages 
or country homes. Desirable cottages, 
moreover, are expensive, and hotel life 
soon palls upon the homeless wanderers 
of both days and nights when Sirius shines upon a torrid 
world. 

Suppose a Genie were to 
appear from the pages of 
the “Arabian Nights” on 
your bookshelf and an- 
nounce that he is able to 
erect, furnish and establish 
two or three persons, or 
even a small family, in a 
modest but perfectly com- 
fortable house of several 
rooms, in the heart of the 
wild wood, or by the shore 
of lake, stream or river— 
in such a dwelling, for in- 
stance, as those shown in 
our illustrations, Figs. 1, 
2, 3, 8 and 14—within the 
space of a week. ‘‘De- 
lightful, but impossible,”’ 
you would probably reply. 

The Genie would smile 
and continue that it is not 
only possible, but that it 
has been done several 
times; and, moreover, he 
will supply this house, the 
furniture, a garage, an 
automobile and a motor- 
boat, all for the small sum 
of $2,000; and then he 
asks if you can suggest 
anything better for the 
same amount of money? 


“Will you itemize this?” you 
tainly,’ says the Genie. ‘Look 
Houser ieee tener eee 
Extra fittings and furniture .. . 
Garage and boat house ..-:: 
Motor boat, eighteen feet long 
Automobile 
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Fig. 2—-A summer retreat 


Cer 


ask incredulously. 
here: 


$2,000 

Now let us see how this 
can be done. In the first 
place, you will order a 
portable house made prin- 
cipally of hard wood, with 
strong frames, and _air- 
tight joints, which is deliv- 
ered to you in sections. 
You will order what you 
please, specifying the num- 
ber of doors and windows; 
and when it arrives, with 
everything completely fur- 
nished and fitted, with the 
plates and diagrams and 
all the necessary screws 
and bolts, you will be able 
to have it put up in a cou- 
ple of days, by two inex- 
perienced men_ (perhaps 
one of them yourself), who 


will only need a_ screw- 
driver, a wrench and a 
hammer. When it is 


erected, you can have it 
painted any shade you 
please, or you can leave the 
natural wood to wind and 
weather, and by putting up 
a few wooden or wire trel- 
lises and planting such a 
rapidly growing and com- 
mon >; Creepers anarsmene 
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Fig. 3—Under the trees 


morning-glory, your summer lodge will soon become a 
charming bower. 

Our illustration Fig. 9 shows how the interior appears. 
The panels can be covered with canvas or burlap and 
painted any color to suit the taste of the occupant; and 
panes in the doors 
give extra light. It 
must be remembered, 
however, that when 
your house is erected, 
you have but the 
frame; and, if you 
care for extra com- 
forts, a little money 
can be wisely laid out 
to great advantage. 
Extra windows and 
extra doors are per- 
haps not so necessary 
as hoods over the 
back and front door, 
and a few more feet 
added to the veran- 
dah will always prove 
a good addition in 
comfort and appear- 
ance. A sink in the kitchen is a necessity, and in the living- 
room, at least, an open fireplace is more than desirable. 
In some cases a kitchenette is furnished and supplied with 
the house for an extra sum, according to the size and fur- 
nishing of the latter. As the mosquito has long ago dis- 


Fig. 5—Door-hood 
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Fig. 7—Floor plan 
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Kitchen 


covered the charms of 

country life and has taken 

possession of every wood C4 x96" 

and strand, wire screens a 

are absolutely necessary. 
Extra doors cost each, 


Living Room / est Fr 
. i @ 96x96 § 
$4.50; extra windows, EDM po ft 
$4.00; hoods over doors mn 
or windows, for each sec- ed - 
tion of three feet (see il- [ eaaseaaee 
1 Z Fi Al b Porch Brtole’xcl cam 
ustrations Figs. 5 and 6), ivi, poet) 
are! $2.00 “each: door ie iL = = dl 
screens ar ESO: : 
4 e each $3.50 Fig. 4—Floor plan 
and window screens are 
each $2.50. 


For our $460 house we shall need: 
Wine-screens for ten’ windows ........--.-....- 
el wOmdOOE=SCheEeNnSwnytare hace ne gueos eauet st 7.00 
Shutters, per window, $3.00 


Oe wr ee kt a 30.00 
Screen-door between kitchen and dining-room..... . 3-50 
Drop shelf in 
kitchen ... DEE 
Drop shelf in 
pantry 32. - 2.50 


Sink in kitchen = 3.50 


$74.00 
Various models 
show that pretty cot- 
tages can be pur- 
chased for from $450 
to $500. These con- 
tain, as a rule, five 
rooms — living-room, 
dining-room, two bed- 
: rooms, kitchen, pan- 
try and _ bathroom. 
mails, In our Figs. 7 and 8 
Fig. 6 Widewshoed an attractive little 
house is shown that 
only costs $460. <A 
similar house with one more bedroom can be purchased for 
$485. 
Fig. 14 represents a house 17x22 feet with four 
rooms and a six-foot verandah, with roof, and a kitchen 
extension of 8x11 feet. This cottage can be had in any size. 


‘hl 


& ; hie Peas 


Fig. 8—In the heart of the wild wood 
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A special six-room cot- 
tage, 24x39 feet, with 
dormer _ windows and 
porch, and having a nine- 
foot ceiling, can be pur- 
chased for $600. 

The making of portable 
houses has become such a 
large industry that methods 
of construction, models 
and floor plans _ differ 
widely with various manu- 
facturers. Let us examine 
a few styles. In the houses 
made by one firm the floor 
consists of spruce floor 
joists framed and fastened 
together, over which 
frame is laid a_ seven- 
eighths-inch North Caro- 
lina pine flooring dressed 
and matched. 


The floor. is 
made in_ sec- 
tions, locked 


together "so 
fehyasteet ine 
tongue of one 
section fits 
into the groove 
of the other. 
This prevents 
cracks in the 
flooring. The 
baseboard at 
the intersection 
of the _ side- 
walls with the 
floor sections 
is put up from 
the outside 
after the house 
is erected. It 
i Se Clits aly 
screwed to the 
walls and also 
to the floor 


timbers, thus binding the whole firmly together. 
The lower edge of the sidewall frame is rabbeted 
to receive the base, forming a water table, so that 


the water runs over 
the outside instead 
of behind the base- 
board. All houses 
DExt 5) feetor less 
with side-walls not 
more than seven 
feet six inches high, 
are built with each 
wall in one section 
and each side of 
the roof in one sec- 
tion. —Two men can 


easily handle the 
sections. 

The frames for 
the side and end 


walls are made of 
two-inch cypress, 
the studding being 
placed ‘fourteen 


Fig 12——Double folding bed open 
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Fig. 1 3—-Double folding bed closed 
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Fig. 14—A five-room portable house. 
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inches on centers. The 
corner joints are so made 
as to be perfectly air-tight 
and waterproof, and are 
fastened together with 
three four-inch lag screws. 
Over this’ f raauienems 
stretched Neponsett Red 
Rope Lining, and over the 
lining is nailed the cypress 
or red cedar siding. 

The frame for the roof 
is made and covered just 
like the frames for the 
walls. Where the sections 
meet at the ridge they are 
capped with a 3x3 ridge 
pole, which is milled out to 
fit closely over the ridge 


boards. This makes a per- 
fectly water-tight joint. 
The sides of 


the roof and 
the ridge-cap 
are held firmly 
in place by the 
ornamented 
caps and fin- 
ials. The raie 
ters of the 
frame are 
notched at the 
lower end to 
fit the plate or 


top of ethe 
side-walls, and 
are fastened 


two feet from 
the top, inside, 
with collar 
bi ¢aum Si aaa 
truss-work. 

The gables 
above the line 
of the — side- 
walls are made 
in one piece 
and_ securely 
fastened to the 
walls with 
screws. The roofs 
drop over the gable 
into a mortise and 
tenent. The gables 
are shingled or 
clap-boarded as the 
purchaser pleases. 

The window 
frames are strong 
and the sashes are 
fitted tightly. The 
windows slide up 
and can be locked 
with spring fasten- 
ers. - Dhereviicmed 
hinged sash in each 
gable, which swings 
in and which is 
worked from the 
floor with a pulley 
and a cord. 
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Fig. 15 Fig. 16 Fig. 17 Fig. 18 


A cottage screen, such as is shown in Fig. 15, can be purchased for $3.75. A convenient magazine stand, like the one shown in Fig. 16, can be 
bought for $6.00. A combined table and chair, such as illustrated in Fig. 17, can be purchased for $6.25. Fig. 18 illustrates a convenient table for a 
lamp, which can be purchased for $15.00. . 
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Fig. 19 Fig 20 Fig. 21 Fig. 22 


A folding tea-table, like the one shown in Fig. 19, can be bought for $3.00. The thousand-legged table shown in Fig. 20 can be purchased for 
$6.75. A convenient adjunct to the dining-room is a tray table, shown in Fig. 21, which can be bought for $1.50. The Dexter folding table, illus- 
trated in Fig. 22, can be bought for $15.00. 


Fig. 23 Fig. 24 Fig. 25 Fig. 26 


The straight back Plymouth chair, illustrated in Fig. 23, can be purchased for $6.75, and the rocker for $7.50. The two chairs shown in Fig. 
24 cost $3.50 and $3.75 respectively. A convenient accessory for a living-porch is a laundry table which can be used as a settle, as shown in Fig. 25, 
and costs $5.75. The settle shown in Fig. 26 makes a useful chair or table when required, and can be bought for $6.75. 


B71 Fig. 30 


Fig. 27 Fig. 28 Lo I FWirig. 29 


The chest of drawers shown in Fig. 27 can be bought for $12.00. A cottage study table, such as the one shown in Fig. 28, can be bought for 
$12.00. The sideboard illustrated in Fig. 29 can be purchased for $15.00. The chiffonier presented in Fig. 30 can be obtained for $11.25. 
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Fig. 31—A portable garage 


The doors are made of California fir hung in a strong 
frame and supplied with hinges, locks, etc. As a rule, the 
doors are one and one-quarter inch thick. 

Three good coats of paint are applied—lead and oil, the 
ground color, and finally the last layer of any color the 
owner pleases to order. The woods used are cypress, red 
cedar and California red wood. 

Houses of this description run from $420, $540, $650, 
$915 to $1,330, according to the number of rooms. ‘The 
highest named figure represents a nine-room, two-story cot- 
tage with two dormer windows and verandah on two sides. 

Another method of building these portable houses is 
equipped with double panels, dead-air space, two thicknesses 
of heavy paper and one of hair enclosed in the walls, which 
makes a building that is impervious to heat, cold or mois- 
ture, and is therefore absolutely dry and healthy. All cot- 
tages of seven feet or less in height are open to the rafters, 
but those of eight feet or higher are ceiled overhead. 

The houses are in sections, three feet wide and from 
six to ten feet high, proof against wind, being cross-braced 
and bolted, and will not rack. 

The material used is the strong fir that grows in Wash- 
ington, and thoroughly kiln-dried. The double ceiling con- 
tains a patent hair insulator between ceiling and strips, 
forming an air space. The hair insulator is made of 
cleaned and dried hair sewed between paper; which the in- 
ventors claim makes a house as warm as if plastered, and 
drier and healthier. The roofing is perfectly water-tight, 
but, if preferred, shingles are furnished. ‘The outside is 
primed with a good coat of boiled oil and ochre as the set- 
ting up progresses. 

Two-room cottage, 12x24 feet, with 7-foot ceiling and 
porch 5x24 feet, costs $212.50; three-room cottage, 12x30, 
with porch 4x12, costs $230; 21x24, with porch 6x9, costs 
$275; and 21x24, with porch of same size but slightly 
heavier in weight, costs $295. A four-room cottage, 22x24, 


Fig. 32—-A double car garage 


with eight-foot ceiling and no porch, costs $345. Another 
with verandah, patent roof and galvanized iron flue for 
shipping, costs $375. The same house can be rendered more 
attractive and comfortable by the purchase of extra double 
dormer windows for $15, single dormer for $10, and dou- 
ble cottage windows are substituted for the regular windows 
at an added cost of $1.25 per opening. 

A five-room cottage costs $470; and a charming little 
bungalow 21x36 feet with 12x15 projection for a kitchen 
and a regular covered, or pergola porch, for $675. 

Another variety of portable house is constructed with a 
steel frame. ‘The posts are iron pipes of suitable dimen- 
sions, which fit over the projecting casting on the founda- 
tions and support the rafters, which are made either of 
iron or of wood well ironed, and which fit into the top of the 
posts. The frame is braced by means of heavy steel wire 
or rods, having turnbuckles to tighten the frame until it is 
firm and rigid. ‘The purlins are of angle iron, placed at the 
proper distance apart to support the roof sheets. Angle 
irons also extend along the sides and ends, to which the 
siding sections fasten. The siding is of corrugated iron 
galvanized or painted, fastened securely to the angle iron 
frame by means of malleable iron hooks, or it is made of 
lumber, in sections about three feet wide, beaded on the 
outside but smooth inside, for paper or burlap. The par- 
titions of the rooms are made of the same grade of lumber 
as the outside. The ceilings are canvas of eight-ounce duck, 
and when stretched tight overhead and painted makes an 
air-tight ceiling. 

The windows are put in a section and do not have to be 
removed for shipping. They are composed of one sash, 
which raises by sliding in a groove in the frame, and is 
held by a common spring bolt. As a rule for eight-foot 
rooms, a two-light sash 24x20 is used, and for larger rooms 
a two-light sash 24x24 is used. ‘The floors are usually of 
yellow pine made in sections three feet wide and from 


Fig. 33—A car leaving the garage 


Fig. 34—A single car garage 
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twelve to sixteen feet long. The roofs are of painted iron, 
corrugated sheet iron, painted or galvanized, the sheets 
overlapping, and a lumber roof, which is cheaper but which 
has to be covered with tar paper or tar felt or shingles, or 
any kind of prepared roof- 
ing the purchaser pleases. 
Chimneys are of metal or 
galvanized iron, which fit 
over the roof leaving room 
to put up a stove-pipe in- 
side of it. 

Generally speaking, and 
assuming that the summer 
lodge is to be furnished 
throughout, the allowance 


may be apportioned as 
follows: 
Living-room ..... $100.00 
Dining-room 75.00 
ICO LOOME Sra). 50.00 
150 530001 ee ee 50.00 
Kitchen and pantry 75.00 
Batheoom .-/6%...- 25:00 
Table and house- 
hold linen 125.00 
$500.00 
HPittmes, etc. 2... | 75/00 
$575.00 
This sum will include in- 
expensive rugs, window 
curtains, hearth furniture 


for the living-room, lamps 
(not forgetting a pretty 
lantern of Venetian or 
Turkish design with ruby, 
green, amber or white panels, costing only $3.00, to hang 
on the porch), candlesticks, and an ice-box and oil-stove 
for the kitchen. The sum of $25.00 will purchase a sufh- 
cient number of cooking utensils for such simple living. A 
small archway between the kitchen and dining-room above 
the drop-shelf in the latter will prove a great convenience, 
as no portable servants are supplied with the portable 
house, and those who render the dishes portable will be 
glad of this slight aid to 
service. Corner-cupboards 
and corner-closets that take 
the places of buffets and 
wardrobes are frequently 
furnished, if desired, by 
the builders of the house. 
Mantel-pieces are extra. It 
is well to have a fireplace 
if the mantel-piece is 
omitted, because the early 
mornings and evenings are 
often damp and chilly in 
the country, and rainy days 
are often cheered by the 
sight of a few burning logs 
or even a bundle of fag- 
ots. 

A good deal of the fur- 
niture can be supplied with 
the house. Drop-tables in 
every room are of great 
convenience, and only cost $2.50 each. A double drop- 
table appears in Figs. 12 and 13, shown open and closed. 
This is excellent in bedrooms, to do away with the neces- 
sity of dressing-table, or wash hand-stand, or both. It is 
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Fig. 35—-A portable garage, showing the cleaning pit 


Fig. 36—An automobile that can be bought for $485 
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also useful in the dining-room for a sideboard, and in the 
living-room for books and magazines, etc. 

Folding spring-bunks afford good beds. They cost from 
$4.25 up. One is shown, both closed and open, in Figs. 10 
and 11. The mattress, 
of course, can be as lux- 
urious as one pleases. 

A drop-shelf can also be 
placed in each bedroom 
and hung with curtains. 
Behind it a rack with hooks 
will afford a convenient 
wardrobe. 

The living-room can be 
made attractive with white 
curtains, a _ bright rug, 
portable book-shelves, a 
table or two, and a set of 
willow furniture. Com- 
fortable arm-chairs, cush- 
ioned, can be purchased for 
$7.50, $9.00 and $12.00. 


Bamboo portieres cost only 


$1.25 each. Down cush- 
ions and floor cushions 
(useful for the porch) 


should be generously sup- 
plied. Folding furniture 
is desirable and several ex- 
cellent models are now in 
the market. Our illustra- 
tion (Fig. 17) shows a 
table-chair, closed and 
folded. This is 2914 
inches high, with top down. 
The top measures 30x30. 
It weighs 41 pounds and 
costs $6.25. 

Cottage folding card or tea-table (Fig. 19) is twenty- 
eight inches high, solid oak, and painted any color to suit 
the purchaser. It is twenty-nine inches in diameter, and 


costs $3.00. 


Another folding-table of the “gate-legged” type costs 
$6.75. 

A cottage screen (Fig. 15), useful in the bedroom, the 
frame filled with denim or 
burlap, costs from $3.75 to 
$10.00. 

The Dexter-table (Fig. 
2D) or woak. (or birch: 
thirty-eight inches in diam- 
eter, costs $15.00. A 
round settle with table-top 
in white wood, or pine, fin- 
ished in any color, costs 
$6:75 (Fig. 26): Cottage 
study table (Fig. 28), any 
color, 48x27, costs $15.00. 
Wooden settles, finished 
in any color (top, 48-30 
inches), can be bought for 
$6.75 (Fig. 25). 

Magazine stand, with 
door (Fig. 16), 44 inches 
high and 131% inches wide, 
costs $6.00. Cottage side- 
board (Fig. 29) 60 inches 
long, 22 inches deep and 44 inches high, costs $30.00. Cot- 
tage chiffonier, 26 inches top, 26 inches long, 18 inches deep 
and 67 inches high, including glass, $11.25. (See Fig. 30.) 
An English breakfast table, 40x36, of plain oak, costs 
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$6.75. Tray-stands 
are only $1.50. A 
round cottage table, 
any color, costs 
$3.75, and a chest 
of drawers, 63 
inches high, 24 
inches long and 20 
inches deep can be 
had for $12.00. 
(Seenhiias 27%) 

Turning now to 
the question of 
chairs, the  old- 
fashioned ‘‘Plym- 
outh Kitchen” (Fig. 
23), costs $6.75, 
and the _ rocker, 
e708 » bhe Plym- 
outh Kitchen ” 
comes in oak or 
birch, with English 
fagumseatsa.. a hie 
“Antique Kitchen,” 
with hand-woven 
reed seats and ash or birch frames, are $3.50 and $3.75. 
The latter make excellent dining-room chairs for the port- 
able house, and also good bedroom chairs, particularly if 
painted a nice color and rendered bright with cushions. 
(See Fig. 24.) 

In the construction of a garage there are several things 
that must be borne in mind: (1) That the garage is rigid 
and permanent when erected (although portable); (2) 
that the interior will be perfectly dry at all times and also 
protected from the intense heat of summer and the cold 
blasts of winter; and (3) that it shall have a neat appear- 
ance when erected. 

A very excellent house that can be put up in two days by 
two inexperienced men is made of kiln-dried Washington 
fir lumber, which is the strongest in use. The building is 
formed of panels fastened together with bolts, and where 
the fastening cleat joins the panels a strip of rubber packing 
is inserted which makes a perfect joint. The patented 
panel construction produces a house that is boarded inside 
and outside, with an air space; and a patent hair insulator 
is placed between the boards. The roof is boarded over and 
covered with a patent roofing, water-proof, and is capable 
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Fig. 37—-A launch that can be bought for $350 
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of withstanding all 
kinds of weather. 
There is no ceiling, 
and —_ consequently 
the rafters are visi- 
ble. These are of 
dressed lumber se- 
cured by collar 
beams, which are 
eight and one-half 
to nine feet from 
the floor. The floor 


is made of one and 


one-half inch lum- 
ber overlapping at 
the. cracks. “Wie 


doors are nine feet 
wide and eight and 
one-half feet high. 
A garage of this 
description can be 


=~ purchase deiton 

$115.00. . The size 

of this is twelve 

and one-half feet 

square, and weighs three thousand pounds. A larger 


garage (12x15 feet) costs $135.00, and one (12x18 feet) 
costs $155.00. 

Another style is of portable steel. This consists of a 
foundation of wood, uprights of iron pipe, frame of angle 
iron connected by malleable castings and properly braced; 
rafters of tee iron, roofing of 24 guage galvanized steel 
fastened to angle-iron purlin sides, ends and doors of 
24 gage galvanized corrugated steel; small windows in 
each gable, hinged to swing in and operated by a cord; 
one window on each side, four lights 10x12; double doors, 
8x8 feet, with heavy hinges, bolts and iron hasp for pad- 
lock. The floor is made of concrete, asphalt, cement or 
cinders. The building is fireproof. The sizes are 9x16, 
12x14, 12x18, etc. Flat roofs are cheaper than gable roofs. 

Another portable wooden garage has a foundation of 
wood with uprights of iron pipe and iron frame; but has 
rafters of wood ends and doors of notched and beaded pine. 
Small windows are placed in each gable and hinged to open 
inside, double doors are hung in two parts and are fur- 
nished a two-inch plank floor of hemlock. 

(Continued on page 242.) 


Fig. 


38—A motor boat that costs $280 
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By Alice M. Kellogg. 
IV Fitting up the Porch 
lightness of weight and strength of construction. The wil- 


UITE a radical change is in progress re- 
NY garding the furnishing of the porch, or 
piazza. More and more, as we come to 
understand the benefits of open-air liv- 
ing do we value the opportunities af- 
forded by the veranda, and, instead of 
making this part of the home a catch-all 
for miscellaneous articles, its fittings become a matter of 
discriminating care. 

In many suburban towns the piazza faces the street, and 
some protection is imperative from ‘“‘the public eye.”” Some 
hardy vines, Virginia creeper, wistaria or clematis, may be 
started at the base of each of the porch supports, and, as 
a temporary expedient, a quick-growing annual vine, coboea 
scandens or wild cucumber, may fill the spaces. Foliage or 
flowering plants set in tubs are also helpful as a screen. 

The Japanese rolling screen (a wide one is shown in the 
large illustration), made from rattan and varnished, has 
met with great popularity. A more expensive substitute 
has this year been brought over from Germany, made of 
basswood and painted dark green, with metal pulleys and 
durable cords for adjusting. Where the price of the first 
one would be, in a size eight feet wide by eight feet long, 
about a dollar, the German make would cost about six dol- 
lars. 

Awnings add very much to the exterior attraction and 
interior comfort of a porch. Green-and-white stripes are 
cool-looking, but they do not resist the stress of the ele- 
ments. Red-and-white awnings are festive in appearance, 
but transmit a glare that is often trying. The orange-and- 
white are claimed to be the only colors that are really dur- 
able, and these may nearly always be satisfactorily com- 
bined with the color scheme desired in the other furnish- 
ings. 

The furniture for the piazza need not necessarily be all 
of one type. Wicker work in its various materials—reed, 
rattan, willow and rush—has come into prominence for its 


low examples shown in the illustration are especially good 
types. These may be had either in the natural wood or 
stained to match any desired color. ‘The corner settle may 
be bought for $26.75 in the natural color; the chair at its 
side for five dollars; the rocker with broad arms for $6.50 
and the small arm-chair for $7. The work table costs 
$13.50. As the charge for staining the willow must be 
added ‘o these prices, one may do this at home with ready- 
made paints, as a matter of economy. 

There are few patterns in the rattan make, the one in 
the large illustration with flat arms costing $7.50. A long, 
reclining chair can be had of the same material, and a 
small, armless chair. 

On the selection of chairs for the porch depends so much 
comfort that thought as well as money is worth expending 
to meet the individual preferences of the different members 
of the household. A set cushion at the back of a chair is 
often annoying by its rigidity, and a loose pillow in its place 
may be an item worth changing. 

A swinging settle is a recent device to take the place of a 
divan or lounge. When it is fitted with cushions and pil- 
lows, it is a luxurious resting place. There are various 
styles of swinging settles, some made on the mission plan, 
others of bamboo and willow, others of heavy white duck. 
If the seat covering is chosen from plain material, the pil- 
lows may be of a more distinctive order, as the mediaeval 
design illustrated. Bird chintzes, which are now very much 
in demand, add to the interest of piazza seats. 

If a material for the pillow covers is desired that will 
not fade, some of the curtain stuffs that are guaranteed im- 
pervious to sunlight may be utilized. 

A cover for the porch table may be an item of interest if 
chosen from among the Persian prints showing a peacock 
design. In the thirty-six-inch square this cover costs a dol- 
lar and a quarter, and a smaller size seventy-five cents. 
Flower and plant holders are one of the needs of the sum- 


A cozy rocker A 


willow 


A low-backed chair 


sewing-table 
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mer living-room that can be met at a small outlay if one 
chooses simple shapes in glass and pottery. Copper and 
brass are suitable for garden bouquets, and rustic boxes 
may be made from birch bark. To protect a table from 
moisture, there are glass 
mats made like a framed 
picture, and with a little 
ingenuity these may be 
made at home by laying 
a velass)) (round: ‘or 
square, over a_ photo- 
graph or colored print, 
adding a piece of card- 
board at the back and 
binding all together with 
tape or braid. When 
the mat is not in service, 
it still is an object of in- 
terest as a picture. 

The furniture for the 
porch is almost entirely 
comprised in the seats 
and tables, but one may 
find a need for book- 
shelves, a holder for out- 
door wraps, a chest for 
garden tools or tennis 
rackets. As any one of 
these is added, it should 
conform to the general informality of the place. One of the 
kitchen settles that can be turned into a table has been 
found a useful article for the porch, and if bought in the 
unfinished wood, it may be painted with out-door colors as 
a protection from the weather. ‘These combination settles 
come in several sizes, from three feet up to six or more 
feet. 

Floor coverings are a considerable factor in giving both 
comfort and pleas- 
ure to the piazza, 
The grass matting 
rugs are as cheap a 
covering as one 
may buy for the 
porch, and the plain 
tone is a good set- 
ting for color ef- 
fects e 1 se where. 
The rag carpet 
made by the yard is 
suggested for a 
runner on a narrow 
porch, or the made 
rugs in this weave 
can be had in vary- 


ing sizes. Only the 
darker colors, of 
course, should be 


selected. Jute rugs 
made in India, 
showing one color 
with the _ natural 
color of the jute, 
are well suited to 
the verandah, and 
one special pattern 
with a mixture of 
several colors, dark 
red, orange, black and tan, is very effective. The Scotch 
rugs often mentioned in this department are another ser- 
viceable choice. The sizes of the porch rugs depend so 
much upon the position of the furniture that it is better 


A corner settee 


A comfortable lounging settee 
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to adjust the chairs and tables before deciding on any spe- 
cific shapes. Although a general and safe rule for a floor 
covering is to have it of generous width and breadth, one 
may find that small rugs distributed in front of the sitting 
places are more satisfac- 
tory. 

Strips of old carpet 
are sometimes laid down 
on a piazza floor as be- 
ing “good enough’ for 
this position; but, at a 
small cost, these same 
lengths of carpet may be 
converted into soft, 
mossy-looking rugs that 
are really worth owning. 

The ideal lighting at 
night for a porch is by 
electricity, and there are 
many artistic designs for 
lanterns or ceiling lights. 
A side bracket with a 
lantern swinging from it 
is another pattern that 
suits the conditions. Or 
an iron or bronze Japan- 
ese lantern may be fitted 
with electric wiring. 
With gas for illuminat- 
ing, One cannot achieve as creditable fixtures as with elec- 
tricity, but even with candle-power one may realize some 
artistic effects with ordinary Japanese paper lanterns. 

The inside walls of a piazza are often a perplexing mat- 
ter to the home-maker who is anxious to introduce some 
decoration. The mixture of wood, glass and plaster seems 
to require something different at each break. Sometimes a 
veranda is so nearly inclosed by walls and glass that it is 
almost a part of 
the interior of the 
house. Curtains, 
too, Seem ‘toute 
needed, yet after a 
manner of their 
own. The mistake 
in meeting these 
conditions is usu- 
ally in attempting 
too much, and in 
not allowing the 
simplicity of the 
life to be enjoyed 
in the place to be 
the motive” ator 
choice. 

Wall = decora- 
tions may be of the 
poster type, bold in 
outline and vivid in 
coloring. Flags and 
pennants are also 
fitting in this place. 
The permanence of 
real value that be- 
longs with the dec- 
orations for the in- 
terior of the home 
need not apply to 


“the piazza, and objects of quite ephemeral charm may be 


renewed from time to time. 
As the interest in porch furnishing has developed, the 
architectural efforts in this direction have increased. In 
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some country homes one finds that a fireplace has been terials are sometimes more pleasing than an opaque weave. 
introduced in a corner of the piazza, with spaces to be filled For large expanses, a figured material is usually better than 


with glass during the winter months. 


fit up, there must be a pair 
of andirons, shovel, tongs 
and poker, with a fire 
screen for protection. For 
this place, the black iron 
has a more substantial look 
than brass, and also exacts 
no attention on cleaning 
day. 

A glass fire screen re- 
cently made in New York 


was especially decorative 
for a porch fireplace. This 
was cut from brass that 
was laid against a luminous 
sheet of glass showing ships 
in a sunset glow, and one 
could imagine its brilliance 
displayed in an_ out-of- 
doors setting. 

If curtains are to be ad- 
mitted to the porch, there 
should be some obvious 
reason for their introduc- 
tion. Lace and net are not 
called for, but colored 
gauze or wide meshed ma- 


With a fireplace to something plain. Some of the India prints are serviceable, 


as the colors are dignified 
and will stand laundering. 
Homespun and crash at 
one dollar and a quarter a 
yard have a certain fitness 
for the porch, and the 
color range is satisfying. 
To the amateur worker 
with stencils there is a field 
for employing this art in 
the curtains for the porch, 


fe ses 


A commodious porch 


CL SASL EA EL SOAEA SS 
Me 


and for originating both 
design and color combina- 
tions. 

In a seashore cottage 
that was only occupied 
during the summer months, 
the rough boards that 
formed the two sides of 
the walls were hung with 
discarded fish nets, looped 
in simple folds to suit the 
spaces, the weather-worn 
colors of the net suiting the 
gray wood and softening 
the long, plain expanses of 
boards. 


Table cover for a porch 
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erected complete in the suburbs of the 
City of New York for $6,000. This es- 
timate has been given by a reputable 
builder, and is the result of a careful 
study of the drawings. Although there 
is no third story, every inch of room is 
taken advantage of, and the house would comfortably ac- 
commodate 

a family of 


fours Lhe 

two front DN Wie 
bedrooms ee 
ane. large; 

fal Gl eh ap 

joined by a 


passage con- 
(2 Eh gL fal ial $3 
toilet and 
medicine 
Culmomsmentns: 
ai hiemS ne 
rooms have 
windows on 
two sides, as 
have all the 
b e d rooms, 
thus secur- 
ing plenty 
of light and 
ventilation. 


VERANDA 


The first-floor plan 
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in the Mission Style 


In addition, the main bedroom has an open fireplace. 
There is a good-sized maid’s room on this floor, and a 
completely equipped servants’ bathroom in the basement. 
The latter section also contains a large dry store-room, with 
a wood floor laid on sleepers. ‘This is for use in the storage 
of trunks, boxes, etc. Thus all the accommodations of 
the usual attic are provided, with the advantage that the 
expense of an extra flight of stairs, higher roof, and the 
entire finish of the third story is saved. By this means 
an ample air space over the second story is secured, and the 
noise oc 
casioned by 
people walk- 
ing overhead 
is entirely 
eliminated. 
An excellent™ 
f ea tumeson 
this plan is 
the separa- 


fa ziis| 


L tion of the 
toilet from 
NU the bath- 


room. There 
is a clothes 
chute from 
the bathi- 
room to the 
laundry in 
the base- 
ment. This 


CHAMBER 
ISxIG 


CHAMBER 
I3xX1G 


The second-floor plan 
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Pedestals at each side of seat in din- 
ing-room enclose the radiators 


chute passes through the pantry, in which there is a door 
allowing napkins and tablecloths to be sent directly to the 
laundry. The back stairs lead conveniently from the kitchen 
to the servant’s room. 

The living-room is trimmed in chestnut. It has a high 
paneled wainscot and a heavy beam ceiling. A rare feature 
is the secret doors in the paneling, giving access to the den 
and coat closet. The den is also trimmed in chestnut, 
is very secluded, and has bookcases built in, and over these 
are leaded glass windows. ‘The dining-room is level with 
the stair-landing, and the floor is three steps higher than 
that of the living-room. This room is paneled in white- 
wood enameled white, with a plate shelf over. The man- 
tel is built in to harmonize with the paneling. ; 

Another novel feature is the arrangement of the radia- 
tors in the dining-room. ‘They are boxed in the arms of 
the seat, as shown in the sketch, the heat coming through 
registers in the front and top, and the valve is reached by 
raising the seat lid. 

The exterior of the house is symmetrically designed in 
the mission style, the sides being of rough stucco finished 
white with La Farge cement. ‘The roof is of red Spanish 
tiles with large overhangs, giving effective shadows. 

Messrs. Walker and Hazzard, the architects of this sym- 


A harmonious scheme for a china closet, fireplace and 
mantel for the dining-room 


A feature of the dining-room is the 
oriel window built at one side 


metrical little house, are firm believers in the principles of 
the mission style, as adapted to domestic architecture. 
There is an absence of affectation about it and a lack of un- 
necessary detail which appeals to the good housekeeper. 
Beautiful effects are arrived at in the simplest possible man- 
ner, the results being obtained by good proportion and 
proper distribution of light and shade rather than by a 
surfeit of ornament. Throughout the entire interior of 
this house the trim is as plain and unpretentious as it could 
by any means be, and another success of this treatment is 
that the grain of the wood shows up to advantage on ac- 
count of the broad surfaces. The mission furniture, also, 
bids fair to remain popular for a far longer period than 
most of its rivals. It is founded on principles of common 
sense and comfort, the lines are pleasing because of their 
simplicity, and such furniture will withstand all the wear 
and tear to which it can be put. 

This style has great possibilities for use in small houses 
such as the one here illustrated. It is economical and in 
every way suited to the purpose. We hope that more archi- 
tects will give it the study which it deserves, and we feel 
sure that the result will be greatly to the advantage of our 
American domestic work which has so remarkably improved 
of late years. 


The living-room 
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Short Horned Cattle 


By Theodore Langdon Van Norden 


Shorthorns at Naarden Farm, South Salem, N. Y. 


7 IT HAS for years been stated that there are 
only two kinds of breeds of cattle—the 
dairy breeds and the beef breeds. It has 
been claimed that no cow exists which 
satisfactorily combines qualities of the two 
classes. ‘The milking Shorthorns, how- 
ever, disprove this statement. “They serve 
the dairy aa and the bull calves make the best of veal. 

It cannot be claimed that the Shorthorn cow gives as 
much milk as a Holstein, or milk so rich as a Jersey. She 
does, however, give much richer milk than the Holstein, 
and more milk than the Jersey. A year’s yield of butter 
would, therefore, compare well with that obtained from a 
Jersey, or, indeed, surpass it. For instance: 

A Shorthorn herd should average 6,000 pounds of milk 
annually at 4 per cent. butter fat. 

A Jersey herd should average 5,000 pounds of milk an- 
nually at 4% per cent. butter fat. 

A Holstein herd should average 7,000 pounds of milk 
annually at 3 per cent. butter fat. 

Making the calculation, it becomes apparent that 
the Shorthorn herd gives as much butter fat, or more 
than the Jersey herd. And I may add, incidentally, 
that my best Short- 
horn cows give over ; 
7,000 pounds an- \E 
nually. 

As to the cost of 
keeping, it is true 
that the Shorthorns 
Aageummuch: larger 
than Jerseys, and if 
their appetites were 
commensurate with 
size, the question of 
feeding might deter 
breeders. But they 
do not eat as much, 
proportionately, as 
do Jerseys, with the 
result that their cost 


is just about the 
same. 
Hardiness and 


gentleness are both 
characteristics of 
thie moe) Tat heOntan. 
They are not ner- 
vous, and the cow’s 
flow of milk is less often interrupted than is the case with 
more restive breeds. No milch cow should be too much 
exposed to cold weather, if the best results are to be ex- 
pected, but the Shorthorns come of a sturdy stock, and do 


Roan Duke, at the head of Naarden Farm herd 


best out-of-doors for the greater part of the year. In the 
severest weather they are easily housed, and thus another 
source of expense is eliminated. On the other hand, if the 
barn be well aired, the Shorthorn will stand the confine- 
ment well, with a few hours’ exercise in a small paddock. 

So much for the Shorthorn’s dairy recommendations. 
The animal’s value, however, does not stop there. The 
Shorthorn has the large frame of the purely beef breed, 
and when fattened for beef quickly produces the great 
carcass wanted by the butcher. Shorthorns are most eco- 
nomical feeders, too, and make use of every ounce of food. 
The calves are large, and bull calves make a rapid growth, 
as well as having a ready sale. The standard weight for 
bulls is 1,900 to 2,300 pounds, and for cows 1,200 to 
1,600 pounds. 

This question of the value of Shorthorns to the butcher 
is one of growing importance. It is many years since the 
great herds of the West deprived the eastern beef-raiser 
of the possibility of profit; but the pendulum is beginning 
to swing back. ‘There is every prospect that the East will 
soon be again raising beef with profit. High authorities, 
and, for that matter, every-day experience, show that the 
East will soon have to provide for itself, at least in part. 

The eastern far- 
mer generally has a 
small herd.) sive 
wants cows that 
give a large amount 
of good milk, and 
which can be sold. 
He wants milk rich 
enough to enable 
him to make his 
own butter and also 
sell butter when he 
has milk to spare, 
and yet he wants 
cows which are 
large enough, when 
old, or if they meet 
with accidents, to be 
sold to the butcher. 
He also wants his 
bull calves of sufh- 
cient size to be sold 
for veal. 

Again, the far- 
mer wants cows 
that are strong and 
hardy, good foragers upon our rough pastures, and able to 
stand our seyere winters with the least danger of tubercu- 
losis. All these requirements are met by the Shorthorns. 
Certainly the breed offers a solution of various difficulties. 
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and the future promises conditions radically different from 
those which have obtained in recent years. The fairy- 
lands of the West, where everything was produced with 
seemingly no effort, are rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. The eastern farmer, after a long period of 
struggle, can look forward to coming into his own. It will 
be only poetic justice if the breeding of the Shorthorn 
should go on apace, for beef-raising in America had its 
origin in the Shorthorn, then called the Durham, more 
than one hundred years ago. At first, in the East and in 
Kentucky, the breed extended rapidly. When the growth 
of the western herds made it impossible to produce beef 
at a profit, Eastern farmers turned to other breeds, not 
recognizing the value of the Shorthorn for the very pur- 
poses they sought. But the widespread interest in Short- 
horns to-day, and the steadily increasing prices paid for 
cows, apparently indicate their appreciation throughout the 


A few days old 

So far, I have considered the wants of the small farmer 
who deals in milk or beef, but the Shorthorn may well be 
recommended also as that all-round reliable animal, the 
“family cow.’’ If but one cow is kept, what could be better 
than the creature who gives good and plentiful milk, for 
whose calves there is a ready sale, and who is so gentle 
that she may be kept in the horse stable and milked by a 
man of very moderate dairy experience? She is so hardy 
that she will require few of the “modern conveniences’’ de- 
manded by some breeds, and if the fence around the pas- 


ture is of medium height, she can be depended upon not 
to jump the restraint in a fit of nerves or depression. 
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A few weeks old 


land, and suggest that the highest hopes of Shorthorn 
breeders are founded upon reality. 

As food values are being studied by government experts 
with rich results; as the care of milch cows is receiving ex- 
tensive attention in reference to their housing, particularly 
during the hour of milking, for the purpose of securing 
cleanliness and safety from infection; and as tuberculosis 
is being closely watched by veterinary specialists and scien- 
tific bodies, we see no reason why our Shorthorns should 
ever fail to hold their own in any farming district. 


A young heifer, promising to be one of the milkers, and of the best 
Shorthorn conformation; mark her long, level back 


Nobody now disputes the advantage of pure-bred stock. 
If they have plenty of fresh air, and are not confined too 
closely, they are just as hardy as the scrub, while the largest 
milk yield, and the largest beef production, is always from 
pure-bred or high-grade cows and steers. “The most prac- 
tical way for a farmer to improve a herd of native or 
scrub cattle is by breeding them to a pure-bred bull. If a 
vigorous, well-bred Shorthorn male be selected, his progeny 
will invariably carry his long, level back, short legs and 
beef characteristics; and, if he descends from a milking 
strain, his daughters will show marked improvement in 
dairy qualities. Especially if the cows are wanting in size, 
he is a source of immediate improvement. After a genera- 
tion or two, the Shorthorn grade heifer is practically as 
good as the registered pure-bred. 


; 3 ; ; pounds of milk annually. She still milks more than 5,000 
We are now alive to the necessity of improving our stock, sammge ah naka See ee 
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The Summer Home of Mr. Prescott Bigelow, at Manchester, Massachusetts 


By Mary H. Northend 


SHORT distance back from the main high- 
way, at a point midway between Manches- 
ter and Magnolia, one comes upon a most 
charming little house, built after the style 
of an English lodge, ensconced in a setting 
of close-cropped lawns and shaded by fine 
old trees. It crowns the crest of a low, 

broad hill, leveled at the top to make it even with the road- 

way, and it overlooks at the rear broad stretches of mead- 
owland that sweep to the water’s edge. 

This is ‘Fox Hill Lodge,” the summer home of Mr. 
Prescott Bigelow, of Boston, Mass., and it was designed 
by Messrs. Sturgis and Barton, well-known Boston archi- 
tects. It received its quaint name from the fact that in for- 
mer days, when the present 
fashionable North Shore was 
the haunt of simple village 


PIAZZA 


First floor plan 


folk, this site was said to be the favorite camping ground 
of the numerous foxes that then inhabited the woodland 
districts. However this may be, the legend is a pretty one, 
and the charming house that now graces the site is most 
appropriately named in consequence. 

The exterior finish is principally of stone and stucco, 
with the lower story of the front part clapboarded and 
stained black. The trim of this lower portion is painted 
white, while the trim of the rest of the house is stained 
black. Quaint casement windows, in groups of two, three, 
and four, all opening outward, line the house on all sides, 
and render the interior bright and cheery, and a great, out- 
side chimney, built of rough stones and old brick, located 
at one side, is a striking feature. 

A pretty Dutch door, or- 
namented with an old-fash- 
ioned latch, opens from the 
entrance porch into a small 
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Second floor plan 
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The living-room 


hallway from one side of which a narrow staircase, out- 
lined on one side with a screen balustrade rail, adorned 
with a foxskin, ascends to the apartments in the upper story. 
This hallway opens into a long corridor, with coved ceiling, 
that extends along one side of the house and connects with 
all the rooms on the first floor. The walls are hung with 
paper of English pattern, adorned with representations of 
feudal castles ensconced in leafy bowers, and the woodwork 
is painted white. The floor is of polished hard wood, as 
are all the floors throughout the house. ‘The furniture 
consists of rare Colonial pieces. Groups of casement win- 
dows, shaded by pretty Dutch hangings of white muslin, 
are arranged on the outer side of this corridor, and render 
it light and airy. 

To the right opens the living-room, a charming apart- 
ment, simply and tastefully arranged. The walls are hung 
with English hunting paper, and the woodwork is painted 
white. A great fireplace, constructed of red brick laid in 
white mortar, occupies a space at one end, and it is equipped 


with an old-time crane and kettle, iron fire dogs and other | 


Colonial fire implements, and close beside it stands a dainty 
tea-table, on which repose some rare old china bits, sug- 
gestive of frequent fire-side tea parties. 
Beautiful claw-foot furniture delights the 
eye, and the rich tints of its mahogany 
framings are vividly set forth by the touch 
of the sun’s bright rays as they stream in 
through the cluster of windows, shaded 
by muslin hangings. 

From the living-room a door opens into 
the den, a cosy apartment, finished in olive 
green with white trim. A broad mantel, 
adorned with numerous quaint knick- 
knacks, extends above the spacious fire- 
place and on the wall overhead hangs an 
English hunting picture. Great armchairs 
and a broad settee, equipped with downy 
pillows, lend an air of comfort to the 
room and suggest cosy after-dinner chats. 
At one side stands an old-time desk, with 
a high stool in front, and on the wall 
above it hangs a fine Colonial mirror. 

This room opens at one end on to a 
broad veranda, attractively fitted up as 
an outdoor living-room. Rugs adorn the 
couches are placed about, while a tiny tea- 
table is ensconced at one side. The veranda 
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is entirely secluded from view of the main 

road by a group of fine old trees that clus- 

ter at one side, and it certainly is a most 

attractive nook in which to while away a 
--summer’s afternoon. 

From the farther end of the corridor 
opens the dining-room, located at the very 
end of the house and overlooking fertile 
fields and meadows, with a distant view 
of the ocean. It is finished in a color 
scheme of red and white, charmingly in- 
termingled, and is undoubtedly the gem 
of the whole house. The walls are treated 
with rough plaster, stained white, and the 
trim is likewise painted white. Pretty 
red curtains shade the casement windows, 
and falling upon the white woodwork be- 
neath and at the sides, reflect a roseate 
hue. 

A quaint, old-time dresser stands at one 
side, and it is filled with rare china bits. On 
the top repose several fine pieces of pew- 
ter, and numerous other specimens of this 

rare old ware are shown on narrow shelves above the win- 
dow casings. The walls are hung with rare English prints, 
representing the fox hunt, with foxes of every description, 
and the hardwood polished floor is partly covered with an 
arts and crafts rug in tones of red and white. The fine 
old Windsor dining-chairs are painted white and cushioned 
in red, and the dining-table is also stained white. 

At the left end of the house are located the servants’ 
quarters, entirely separate from the main apartments, and 
entered through a convenient door in the corridor. 

On the second floor are four good-sized chambers, a large 
pool room and two bathrooms, all finely arranged. 

No description of ‘‘Fox Hill Lodge” should leave out of 
view the fact that the matter of design has been skillfully 
and artistically executed. Here the architects had a site 
that inevitably would appeal to the possibilities of planning 
a much larger dwelling. To ultimately keep within the 
lesser bounds of a type of the style and area of the English 
lodge, shows that the limits under which designers work can 
be met with taste and perfect proportion. Of the different 
ways that one may look at this delightful house none is 
disappointing. 


The den 
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The house and the garden at ““Rachelwood,” Laurel Hill 


June, 1910 


that received honorable mention in the re- 
cent Garden Competition of AMERICAN 
Homes AND GARDENS, is the one belong- 


Florence, Pa., and when it is known that 
it was built on a plateau in the Allegheny 
Mountains, at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the sea 
level, the fact of this altitude will give an element of variety 
that adds scope to the character of the contributions receiv- 
ing recognition by the judges. 

This garden is situated seven miles from New Florence 
station, in the historical Ligonier Valley, and is laid out 
in geometrical form and on an axis with the garden front 
of the main house. It is 106 feet in width and 144 feet 
in depth, and is enclosed on three sides by stone columns to 
the height of six feet, at which point a pergola effect is ob- 
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ing to Mrs. James R. Mellon, at New. 
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tained by the beams and cross bars which rest upon the 
columns. ‘The planting of the enclosure took place about 
the 10th of May of 1909, and was just four months old 
at the time the photographs were taken of it. The original 
grounds adjoin the residence in the forest. In order to 
make the place available for a garden, it was found neces- 
sary to cut down and clear away many of the trees which 
stood upon the site, and build a stone wall three feet in 
height. as a retaining wall for the garden, which was ex- 
cavated to the depth of ten feet and refilled with wild soil 
from the fields. The peristyle, which was built at the 
east end of the garden, is covered alternately with Cle- 
matis paniculata, Lonicera halleana, Bignonia Madam 
Galen, Vitis odorata, while the one facing the residence is 
covered with Clematis paniculata, with Dorothy Perkins and 
Lady Gay roses alternating. [he various beds are planted 
with Phlox, alternating with red and pink Geraniums, and 


The formal garden 
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the various plants are {gras > 2 ats - » labor expended, whether on 
shown on the plan of the se Sth Bs oy OLS ee a . the delicate and gradual 


curve of a leaf or the clus- 
tering of effects, will im- 
prove year after year. 


garden. The Asters have 
done well, and are free 


from the black fly. The 


Roses also have succeeded, 
and are blooming continu- 
ously. Among the last are 
included Gruss au Teplitz, 
Madam le Vasseur, Frau 
Carlee Druschkie Baron 
Rothschild, Dorothy Per- 
kins, Kaiserine Victoria and 
Jacquenot. The Sedums 
and Asters have been par- 
ticularly a great success, 
especially when cultivated 
at so high an altitude. The 


One of the most success- 
ful shrubs to plant for a 
hedge when height. and 
massiveness are required is 
the Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora. This makes 
a splendid shrub to use in 
this manner. It is inex- 
pensive, and it is hardy, 
and it can be trained to 
make a _ receding hedge 
from the line of a fence to 
the edge of a grass plot 


borders of Festuca glauca 
have been a failure in 
this attempt, and for no 


which may form the bor- 
der of the bed. One of 
the charms of this shrub 
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The pool in the formal garden 


other known reason for ornamental gar- 
except that the plants den use is that it can 
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ANEMONE-—JAPON, 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
HUERICUM 

MOSERIANUM 


ANEMONE—WHIRLWIND 


Funkia have all 
bloomed — extraordin- 
arily well. The Jap- 
anese Iris in sunken 
beds have been a suc- 
cess, and also the beds 
of Dianthus have 
bloomed all the sum- 
mer. 


The lily pool built 


grown like a tree. 
The Catalpa Bun- 
gei is a favorable tree 
to plant, not only for 
its rapid growth and 
its wide spreading 
branches of broad 
leaves, but for the 
great cluster of beau- 
4 tiful blooms which it 
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The _ naturalesque 
garden adjoining the 
formal garden at 
‘““Rachaelwood” is 
well designed with a 
Japanese effect. 
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hoped-for perfection, 
the latter holding on 
for a long time in a 
continuous blaze of 
color. Another flower 
which has given great 
satisfaction, anid 
which has made a de- 
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sults in only the Nico. Teunow Sa ae eee A behind this is erected 
tianas and Hollyhocks eee ALTERNATING a garden altar, con- 
will be enough to tori SouPenT | structed of rough 
show that the culti- stone. 

vated area of even The plan of the garden The stone pedestal 
a moderate-sized gar- in the center of the 


den fronting a house can grow under the eye of design and walk which leads to the pergola shown in the engravings, 
the hand of care; and that an amateur, without tangling is ornamented with a bronze urn of Japanese design. 
herself in a set of rules, may work successfully among The pergola is covered with vines, which are growing 
bushes, plants and flowers, full of expectation that the and flowering in profusion. 
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The pool in the garden The garden in construction 
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The garden front of the house 


The tea-house is built overlooking the river Rough stone steps lead to the terrace 
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The garden walk at “Rachelwood,” Laurel Hill 


‘The Summer Lodge’ 


(Continued from page 228.) 


he prices and sizes of these are as follows: 

9x2, $05.00; 9X4, SI1O:00; Ox16, $130.00; 12x16, 
SUAS OOF Me 2xL 5, blO0s00, 12X20; S17 5.005. oTAXLS, 
S175 OO; MAX2O,/ 1105.00; TOX2Z0..h21 5-200: 

These houses are also made with a steel frame overhang- 
ing roof of corrugated iron, painted on both sides with two 
coats of red or black mindura paint, with siding of yellow 
pine, dressed, matched and double-beaded both sides; and 
the house is varnished inside and painted outside. The 
floor is of two-inch plank hemlock. 

Excellent garages can be bought for $275, $375, $550 
and $650, ranging respectively from 10x12, 12x17 feet 6 
inches; 17 feet 6 inches by 20, and 20x24. 

A handsome single garage (12x18), with hip roof, per- 
gola dip, glass panel doors, five windows and painted an 
attractive color can be purchased for $295. Cheaper ones, 
size 10x13, with four windows, are erected for $175; 
10x15, with four windows, for $200; 10x16, with four 
windows, for $215; and 12x16, with five windows, for $260. 

A single garage resembling our illustration, Fig. 34, with 
hip roof, glass panel doors, five windows, size 12x18, 
comes to $270. Cheaper ones, 10x13, with four windows, 
$165; 10x15, with four windows, $190; 10x16, with four 
windows, $215, and 12x16, with five windows, $300. 

Garages with gable roofs are quoted at, 9x12, with three 
windows, $135; 10x13, with four windows, $155; 10x15, 
with four windows, $175; 12x16, with five windows, $225; 
72x18, with five windows, $275, and 12x24, with five win- 


dows, $335. 
Our illustrations, Figs. 31 to 35, show the style of garage 


that is supplied for from $150 up. 

A very practical combination automobile and motor boat 
house can be purchased for $200; and with galvanized cor- 
rugated sheathing for $225. This house is 12 feet wide, 
20 feet long and 13 feet high. The door opening eight 
and one-half feet allows a touring car with a top, sufficient 
room to enter, and there is also space for a repair bench 
in the interior. The sheathing is nailed to the steel frame by 
means of galvanized wire nails, nailing strips and screws 
for securing the same to the frame are supplied, as are also 
all the bolts, nails and hinges for the other parts of the 
building. 

Our illustration, Fig. 36, will demonstrate that it is not 
impossible to purchase a delightful little conveyance for 
$485. ‘ 
Turning now to the question of boats, our illustration, 
Fig. 37, shows a practical launch with a cabin that costs 
only $350, and Fig. 38 another attractive boat that can be 
purchased for $280. A nice little “family launch” of 1910 
model, 18 feet long, with a two H.P. engine, can be had 
tor the small sum of $147. Fifteen dollars extra will buy 
a three H.P. engine, and seventeen dollars extra, cork-filled 
cushions. Many persons, however, would prefer to have 
cushions made and covered to suit themselves, as could 
easily be done for this small sum. 

Finally, it may be added that it is possible to rent within 
fifty miles of New York an acre of land for the sum of $5.00. 
per year. There are many places on the Great South Bay 
where a portable house could be erected where the rental of 
land is even less than that amount. 
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3—Second-floor plan 


Fig. 


By Paul Thurston 
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anO MEET the demand for the small house 
2 and to suggest its appropriate type are the 
points that constitute a building problem 
of both the architect and a numerous and 
widely distributed class of home-seekers. 

In this article the writer’s object has 
been to select several small houses for use 
in description and illustration that have developed from the 
above given condition, and his belief is that he has carried 
this out by the employment of some of the best examples 
of recent erection. 

The first one, illustrated in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, was 
built for Edward Lucas, Esq., at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
from plans prepared by Herbert Lucas, architect, of New 
York city. The owner has designed the house in a simple 
manner, using the detail of the Colonial style to give an 
effective execution. The interesting porch built at the 
center of the entrance front, and the small lighted windows, 


carry out the desired effect. [he exterior walls of the resi- 
dence are covered with shingles laid with double courses 
and painted white. The blinds are green. 

The entrance to the house is from the front porch, which 
has a floor laid of red cement mortar. The floor of the 
vestibule is also laid with a similar material, marked off in 
eight-inch squares. 

The living-room is trimmed and finished in weathered 
oak, and it has a paneled wainscoting and ceiling beams. 
Window seats are built at each side of the vestibule, while 
opposite to the latter is the staircase, which ascends to the 
second story. 

An open fireplace, built of tapestry brick laid in white 
mortar, with broad joints, occupies one side of the room, 
while French windows are built in the wall space at the 
opposite side, and open on to the living-porch. 

The dining-room is finished in the mission style, and it 
has a paneled wainscoting to the height of seven feet, at 


Fig. 4—The porch 


Fig. 5—The front of the house 
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which point a plate- 
rack extends around 
the room. 

The kitchen and 
the pantry are fitted 
complete, and take 
in the remaining 
space of the first 
floor. 

The second story 
has a white enamel 
trim and mahogany 
finished _ doors. 
There are four bed- 
rooms and a bath- 
room on this floor, 
and three bedrooms 
in the third story. 

The bathroom is 
furnished with tiled 
wainscoting and 
floor, and porce- 
lain fixtures, and 
thecexpiesed 
plated plumbing 
is of nickel. 

The cellar con- 
tains a_ heating 
apparatus,  fuel- 
rooms, and laun- 
dry. 

‘ihke horus ¢€ 
shown in Figs. 6, 

7 and 8 was built 
for vin: la. 
Burnham, at Ken- 
ilworth, Ill., and 
its exterior is COV- 
ered with a white 
cement stucco. It 
has 'a white 
painted trim and 

a silvery gray 
shingled roof. 
Across the front of 
the house extends 
the living - room, 
from which the 
stairs to the second 
floor ascend. It has 
an inglenook pro- 
vided with an open 
fireplace and pan- 
eled seats at each 
side of it. The din- 
ing-room has a buf- 
fet built in under 
the cluster of win- 
dows at the rear of 
the room. The kit- 
chen and the pan- 
try are fitted com- 
plete. 

The second floor 
contains four good- 
sized bedrooms and 
a bathroom. 

The heating ap- 
paratus, fuel-rooms 
and laundry are in 
the cellar. 
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Mr. Howard 
Bowen, of Chi- 
cago, was the archi- 
tect. 

The house, Figs. 
9g, 10 and 11, built 
for Edwin H. Ehr- 
man, Esq., at Oak 
Park, Ill., from the 
plans of Lawrence 
Buck, architect, of 
Chicago, shows a 
very carefully stud- 
ied design in its ex- 
terior treatment, as 
well as in its inte- 
rior arrangement 
of the floor plans. 
Stucco was the ma- 
terial used in the 
construction, and the 


dwelling, with its soft gray toned walls, blends 


BUFFET _ 


E 


KITCHEN 


DINING Room 
14-* 14 


SCREENED PORCH 
11* 14% 


LLL 


Fig. 8—Second-floor plan 


Fig. 7—First-floor plan 


PRE serceaesine er xenon 


Fig. 9—A stucco house with an entrance built at the side 


well with the soft brown stain of the trim and 


the shingled roof. 
The entrance 
is built at the 
side of the house 
and on the level 
with the street, 
while steps in the 
vestibule lead up 
to the level of 
the main floor. 
The hall extends 
across the house, 
terminating with 
a den at the op- 
posite end. 
The _ living - 
room _ occupies 
the front of the 
house, and is 
provided with an 
open fireplace, a 
paneled seat and 
bookcases. The 
dining-room and the 
service department 
are built at the rear 
of the house, over- 
look the garden, 
and each is  fur- 


nished complete in’ 


every detail. 

A featuresofetne 
ground plan is the 
hooded gateway, 
which forms a 
screen for the rear 


of the house 
grounds, and _ per- 
mits a certain 


amount of privacy. 

The second floor 
contains three bed- 
rooms and a bath- 
room; also a maid’s 
room and a_bath- 
room built over the 
kitchen extension 
and reached from 
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the kitchen by a private stairway. The third floor contains 
ample storage space and a trunk-room. 
There is heating apparatus, fuel-room and laundry in the 


cellar. 
The house, Figs. 


12, 13 and 14, built on —a 
for Charles Van Veranda oy Veranda 
Duesen, at Kenil- 

worth, Ill., is fin- Dining Room 

ished on a square eats irene 
line, which is re- a ag pp es 
lieved by the living- ioe Rear Hall 

porch at the side of i BE 

the building, and is 5 eed | 

separated from the si Bory LD tas. 

entrance porch at = 

the front of the 

house. a>, Sates 


Cement.Fence and Posts 


The exterior of Fig. |0—First-floor plan 


the house is built of 
stucco to the height of the second story window-sills. ‘The 
remainder of the building is covered with shingles, stained 
and finished in a soft brown. The trimmings are painted 
white. The roof is 
shingled. The hall 
is a central one, 
with a living-room 
on one side and a 
dining-room on the 
other, beyond which 
are the butler’s pan- 
try and the kitchen. 
The second floor 
contains two bed- 
rooms and a bath- 
room, the latter be- 
ing furnished with 
porcelain _ fixtures 
and exposed plumb- 
ing. The cellar 
contains the heating 
apparatus, the laun- 
dry and the fuel- 
rooms. 

The cost of the 
house was $3,100. 
Mr. Howard Bowen, of Chicago, was the architect. The 
house presented in Figs. 15, 16, 17 and 18 was built for 
Mr. Harry H. Boice, at Wilmette, Ill., from plans pre- 
pared by Arthur S. 
Brown, architect, of 
Chicago, Ill. 

The _ exterior 
walls are construct- 
ed of stucco with a 
rough caste finish. 
The walls are gray 
in tone, and the 
trimmings are LIVING R 
painted white. The eo 
roof is shingled. 

The entrance, 
reached from the 
porch built at the 
front, leads direct 
into the living-room, 
which extends 
across the face of the house. The room is trimmed with 
oak and is stained and finished in a forest green effect. 
From this room the staircase, which is separated by a lat- 
ticed screen, rises to the second story, and is in combina- 


tion with the rear stairway leading from the kitchen. The 
ingle-nook is provided with a fireplace built of Roman 
brick, with the facings and the hearth of similar material. 
The ceiling is beamed. and the walls are covered with a 
gray green wal] 


Roof paper. 
The dining-room, 


me .| which is octagonal in 
Bath Room = A : 

Ye eed Room FI form, is trimmed 
UE 6 16’e" 1 || with oak. The walls 


|| have batten wains- 
| coting, extending up 
to the  plate-rack. 
The panels formed 
by these battens are 
covered with a dull 
blue burlap, while 
the! (wall) space 
, above the plate-rack 

Fig. | 1—Second-floor plan is ne ie tes the 
same stuff in yellow. ‘The butler’s pantry and the kitchen 
are fitted complete with all the best modern appointments. 
The second story has a white enamel trim and the doors 


are finished in ma- 
hogany. The bath- 
room is_ finished 
with porcelain fix- 
tures and exposed 
nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. 

There is an open 
attiow In wehae hi 
rooms can be fin- 
ished off if desired. 

The cellar con- 
tains heating appar- 
atus, fuel - rooms 
and laundry. 

This house cost 
$4,800 complete. 

Mir) Charles aR: 
Bull’s house at Ken- 
ilworth, Ill, is a 
representative type 


Fig. 12—-Stucco and shingles are the materials used in building this house of the stucco struc- 


ture found in the 
Middle West. The lines of the building are square in 
form, and permit of an economical construction, but are 
sufficiently broken by the chimney built on the exterior of 
the house, the two 
bay windows and 
the porch. These 
are details which 
add much to relieve 
the severe delinea- 
tions of the exterior 
walls. The design- 
ing of the windows 
in a house of this 
se kind is a very im- 
BED R portant matter, and 
ren the diamond panes 
placed in the upper 
sash of the windows 
throughout the 
Fig. 14—Second-floor plan house add to their 
ornamentation in a 
simple manner. ‘The exterior framework throughout is 
covered with stucco, finished in a soft gray tone, while 
the trimmings are painted a grayish white color. ‘The 
shingled roof is left to weather finish. 
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Fig. 15—-The house has a coating of rough caste Fig. 16—Another view of Fig. 15 


The vestibule and hall are in combination, the only divi- 
sion being the screen which divides the staircase from the 
vestibule, and which forms the balustrade of the staircase. 
Both the vestibule and staircase are oak finished in a Flem- 


ish brown ‘The 
walls are tinted a 
soft gray. 

Opening from the 
vestibule is the liv- 
ing-room, which is 
finished in mahog- 
any, while the walls 
are tinted a soft 
green tone. It has 
an open fireplace 
built of brick, with 
the facings and the 
hearth of a similar 
material, and _ the 
whole is_ finished 
with a mantel shelf. 

A hood archway 
opens into the din- 
ing-room, which is 
trimmed with oak 
and finished in 
Flemish brown. It 


has a plate-rack extending around the room at the height 
The kitchen and the pantries are fitted com- 


of seven feet. 
plete. 

The second floor 
has a white painted 
trim and_ doors 
stained and finished 
in mahogany. The 
bathroom is treated 
with white enamel, 
and is. furnished 
with porcelain fix- 
tures and exposed 
nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. 

The cellar con- 
tains a laundry, a hot 
water heating sys- 
tem and fuel-rooms. 

The house cost 
$5 2150; including 
the heating, gas and 
electric fixtures. 

To build artistic 
houses, or even 
houses with some 


past four or five years. 


BEDR, 


Or 
NZX MD 


KITCHEN 


HOFX 11D 


DINING ROOM 
ISxi5y 


LIVING ROOM 
2x13 


Fig. 17—First-floor plan 


Fig. 18—Second-floor plan 


architectural merit for a small amount of money, is one of 
the questions which rises in the mind of all home-builders of 
modest means, and particularly, to-day, when the cost of 
building is steadily on the increase as it has been for the 


This is a problem 


that the architect has to solve the best he can 


for his client, and it 
is nO easy matter to 
do this, for the rea- 
son that in addition 
to this extra cost of 
building there are 
so many modern 
devices for the 
homeseeker to in- 
stall in a house at 
the present time 
that this additional 
expense is consider- 
able. But as these 
devices are all labor 
savers there is no 
way to escape this 
additional outlay of 
money. 

Every _ possible 
method of.otc 


strictest economy has to be practised, not only by the home- 
seeker, but by the architect to enable him to produce a 


house that will be a credit to him, and that will meet the 


Fig. 19—Small lighted windows break the severe lines of the house 


requirements of the 
man for whom it is 
built. 

It is to a certain 
extent an easy mat- 
ter to build a large 
house when there is 
no limit to the ex- 
pense, but when you 
consider that the 
wants of the mod- 
ern family are quite 
equal to the man 
who builds a much 
larger house, one 
can readily see that 
the problem) Misses 
more difficult one to 


settle. That the 
architects of the 
houses illustrated 


herewith have 
solved this problem 
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is best observed by a study of the various designs and plans individuality of its own. “The use of cement in the build- 
of the dwellings shown herewith in the engravings and_ ing of the small country house at the present time is an 
which are a representative type of house now being built advance, from an economic point of view, of the best and the 
throughout the country. To build a small house with an ex- cheapest kind of material of which a house may be built 


terior elevation that 
is artistic and dis- 
tinctive, and _ to 
have an arrange- 
ment of rooms that 
insures good size 
and convenience in 
their relation to 
each other, and to 
be provided with 
all the very best 
modern _improve- 
ments and uses for 
light and heat, and 
all the sanitary fea- 
tures which are 
necessary, for so 
small an amount as 
stated herewith, is 
a feat that requires 
much _ thoughtful 
study on the part of 
the architect. 

The group of 
small houses _ illus- 
trated in the en- 


Dining Room 
73°x19' 


Fig. 20—First-floor plan 


with satisfaction, and is an excellent substitute for wood. 
It not only makes a more permanent dwelling in which 
to live, but when you consider the expense of keeping a 
wooden house well painted and in good repair it will be 


3 
N 
9 
AS 


Fig. 21—Second-floor plan 


found in the end 
the cheapest form 
of construction. 
That the archi- 
tect is giving con- 
siderable attention 
to this kind of 
house is evident by 
the rapid improve- 
ment throughout 
the country in the 
designing of the 
small house, con- 
structed of cement. 
That much can be 
done in relieving the 
cement house of its 
monotony and _ se- 
verity, is also well 
demonstrated by the 
uses of which cement 
is now being made, 


gravings presented herewith, except the one shown in_ inits different forms and colors. One of the principal charms 
Fig. 2, is constructed of the same kind of material and of cement is that it can be molded into any form, and at the 
while this is true, each one of the designs show a distinct same time present a most harmonious and pleasing effect. 


Fig. 22—-Another view of Fig. 19 
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Garden 


Notes 


Conducted by Charles Downing Lay 


SEA SHORE PLANTING 


(Ae MOVEN) HERE is much waste and much disappoint- 


because the trees and shrubs which will en- 
dure the hard conditions found along our 
coast are tew, and planting anything out- 
side of these tew things is sure to end in 
failure. 

Conditions at the seashore are hard, not only because of 
the high winds and the salt spray, but also because of the 
poor soil, which may be sandy, gravelly or rocky. A rocky 
shore is easier to plant, for where there are rocks there is 
sure to be some soil in the depressions, and that can be 
enriched or added to until it is sufficient to grow a tree. 

On the dunes and islands from Maine to Delaware, the 
best deciduous shade trees are: the Ailanthus (hardiest of 
all) ; the Oriental plane, which is handsomest; the syca- 
more maple, which needs soil a little better than pure sand; 
and the Norway maple, which will grow in a gravel bank. 
These are named in the order of their indifference to salt 
spray. 

For border plantations, as screens or wind breaks, the 
wild cherry, catalpa, Carolina poplar, willows of many 
kinds, but especially the small Salix pentandra, the yellow 
locust and the honey locust can be used with good effect and 
with assurance of their perfect hardiness. 

The shrub oaks which grow so luxuriantly along the 
coast are excellent for large plantations, and can be grown 
from seed if they are found difficult to transplant. 

The pin oak, red oak, scarlet oak and English oaks will 
probably do moderately well. 

On a large place the mulberry, white birch, canoe birch 
and hackberry might be tried, though the canoe birch seems 
a little out of place on the sand. 

Among evergreens, the red cedar would be our first 
choice for ornamental or protective planting, followed 
closely by the pitch pine, red pine, Scotch pine and Austrian 
pine. 

The more showy evergreens which will do well near the 
sea are the white spruce, Douglas spruce, Norway spruce, 
Colorado spruce and concolor fir. Of these the white 
spruce is by far the best. 

There are few trees other than these which can be grown 
on the dunes, because it is impossible to give them anything 
except dry sand to grow in. Watering is of little use. 
You cannot water enough in a dry time, nor can you add 
manure or soil enough to improve the conditions very much. 

It is perfectly useless to plant hemlocks or sugar maples 
or trees of similar tastes on the dunes. 


Of the shrubs which can be used, privet is the commonest 
and in some respects the most useful, though I am sure 
that our native sumacs, bayberry, beach plum and roses are 
more interesting the year round, and in their season more 
beautiful. 

Baccharis grows wild on the shore or on the edge of 
the marsh, and is effective in mass. 

Rosa rugosa, rosa wichuraiana, lilacs, spiraea, tam- 
arix, rose acacia and Bohemian olive will give a more 
dressy appearance to the place. 

Barberry, elder, button bush and Indian currant can be 
tucked away in odd corners, and will add much to the in- 
terest of the plantations in winter. 

Among evergreen shrubs, the inkberry, the holly, and 
the low junipers are particularly desirable. 

The Virginia creeper is the hardiest and the loveliest 
vine. Honeysuckles are good, and are almost evergreen. 

The finest carpet for sandy soil is the bearberry, which 
has leathery dark green leaves set close together on a long 
trailing stem. One plant will in time cover a large space 
with an unbroken carpet of green two or three inches thick. 
It would be easy to cover a large area with barberry, 
making a beautiful imitation lawn, but it would only do to 
look at, not to walk on, as itgwould not stand much 
wear. 

Golden rod, beach pea, Hudsonia and many other weeds 
and grasses can be bought in large quantities from the 
collectors and planted in mass. 

Remember that in seashore planting the object is to 
cover every inch of sand with something, so that there will 
be no drifting in the wind, no marching of the dunes, and 
no washing in hard rains. 

Once planted and growing, everything should be left 
alone, until they begin to crowd and do each other harm, 
and every effort must be made to prevent fire, which is the 
greatest injury to seashore planting. The work of years 
can be undone in seconds by a fire rushing through the 
shrubbery and woods. 

If you must have a lawn, give it good soil and keep it 
small and near the house. 

If you read seed catalogs you will see among the lawn 
grasses red fescue recommended for sandy soil at the sea- 
shore; but this should be qualified by the statement that it 
does not make a good lawn. What is really meant is that 
it will grow and make a poor showing where nothing else 
will succeed. Rhode Island bent grass, Agrostis canina, 
is probably the best grass for dry, sandy soils. 

For paths on the sand, try tanbark as a substitute for 
the soft carpet of pine needles which is such a delight under 
the pitch pines. 
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Opening the holes in the sponge so as to insert the bulbs 
in a proper position 
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The sponges should be suspended in a dark cupboard until a certain 
amount of growth has been made 


Bulb Growing on Sponges 


By S. Leonard Bastin 


IN RECENT years the culture of bulbs for 
use in house decoration has become such 
an important feature that any new sys- 
tem is sure of receiving attention from all 
indoor gardeners. A very novel method 
which has been recently introduced with 
great effect is that in which the bulbs are 
cultivated in sponges, soil of any kind being entirely ab- 
sent. It is, of course, well known that all bulbs are really 
little packets, each one containing so many flowers and 
leaves; and for the development of bloom and foliage only 
water is absolutely necessary, so that there is no element 
of magic about the latest manner of growth. At the same 
time, to obtain a complete success there are a number of 
points which it is quite essential to observe, the neglect of 
any of these leading to failure, as the writer has personally 
discovered. 

First of all, one can hardly insist too much upon the 
importance of securing good bulbs. If you are dealing 
with a reliable florist, it always pays to buy the highest- 
priced bulbs on his list. The extra money over the cheaper 
sorts means more and larger flowers. Low-quality bulbs 
which any dealer can sell at ‘“‘bargain rates’ are dear at 
any figure, and should be avoided, especially when develop- 
ing an idea like the present, when every bulb ought to 
throw plenty of bloom. It is wise to remember that the 
earlier the bulbs are planted, the sooner will they be in 
blossom, and this is important if the culture is to be carried 
through without more heat than is found in an ordinary 
dwelling-room. 

Almost any kinds of the spring flowering bulbs are suited 
to the purpose, although the lighter and more graceful 
sorts give the most attractive effects. Thus the elegant 
Roman Hyacinths are certainly to be preferred above the 
ordinary lot which with their massive spikes would make 
for a somewhat heavy appearance. Crocuses, Scillas and 
Snowdrops look particularly charming, as also do Lilies of 
the Valley. Perhaps the various sorts of Narcissus are 
least useful on account of the exceedingly long stems which 
these plants produce. This difficulty may be surmounted in 
a measure, as will be pointed out in a succeeding para- 
graph. 

It is, of course, a waste of money to buy expensive 


sponges for this purpose, although a careful selection ought 
to be made. The presence of rather large holes in the 
sponges is a recommendation, and a fair shape in the 
article is important. The more each sponge appears to 
resemble a rough ball in pattern, the better. Size, of 
course, varies according to the kind of bulbs which it is 
desired to grow. It is quite out of the question, for in- 
stance, to attempt to grow Hyacinth bulbs on a small 
sponge. 

Having secured the sponges and the bulbs, we may now 
proceed with the planting. It has been mentioned that it 
is an advantage to have a sponge with plenty of holes, but 
it is rather doubtful whether it is possible to secure one in 
which these are large enough, or sufficiently numerous, for 
the present purpose. It is a simple matter to cut fresh 
holes and widen existing ones in the places where it seems 
advisable to pop a bulb. In imagination it is well to pic- 
ture which way the sponge will hang when it is suspended, 
as it is naturally worthless putting bulbs in right under- 
neath. Apart from this, the bulbs should be well distri- 
buted over the sponge, so as to provide a good show when 
the flowers and foliage appear. It is more convenient to 
place the bulbs in a dry sponge, and it will be found that the 
natural “pinching” of the substance is quite sufficient to 
keep them in position. As soon as all the bulbs are in 
place, the supports for the suspending of the sponge must 
be provided. These should be fixed in the manner illus- 
trated in the photograph, and the material may be string, 
or, better still, copper wire, which will neither rot nor rust. 
After this has been fixed, the sponges, with, of course, the 
bulbs in position, should be soaked in bowls of water until 
they are thoroughly saturated. This process must not be 
carried on longer than is absolutely necessary, as it is not 
good for the bulbs to be submerged for any length of 
time. 

It is now necessary to secure a thorough rooting of the 
bulbs before they are placed in a light situation. To this 
end a perfectly dark cupboard should be called into requi- 
sition, in which the sponges may be suspended from the 
shelves. The cupboard should be in the house, where it 
will be quite frost free, and if it is in connection with a 
room which is regularly heated, so much the better. Here 
we must leave our bulbs for at least two months, during 
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which time they must be kept well 
supplied with water. As the weeks 
go by, it will be noticed that the 
bulbs have become firmly rooted in 
the sponges whilst at the same 
time a fair amount of top growth 
will have been made. It is at this 
stage that a little special treatment 
in the case of a Narcissus bulb is 
desirable, supposing this to have 
been included in the collection. 
The longer the dark cupboard 
treatment is continued, the more 
rapidly will the top growth of the 
bulbs extend so that if we give the 
Narcissi less time in the cupboard 
we shall to an extent check the 
production of a long, ungainly 
stem. 

When it is decided to bring the 
bulbs out into the light, it is a wise 
plan to hang the sponges in a 
somewhat shady place for a few 
days, so as to prevent the change 
being too abrupt. Eventually, 
however, the more light is the po- 
sition, the better will be the de- 
velopment, and a place in front of 
a window will not be too much exposed. In such a situa- 
tion the illumination will naturally come all from one side, 
and in order to check an uneven development on the part 
of the bulbs, it is a wise plan to turn the sponges round 
daily, so that first of all one part is lighted, and then an- 
other. If a quantity of planted sponges is on hand, it 
will be desirable to arrange for a succession of bloom, and 
ordinary kinds of bulbs, with the exception of the Narcissi, 
may be left in the cupboard until they are required. 

Just about this time it will be well to consider the ques- 
tion of obtaining some material to cover the sponge, which, 
of course, does not look very ornamental as a background 
for the shooting bulbs. As far as the writer has dis- 
covered, moss is the best material for the purpose. This 
should be placed in position in fairly large pieces, so as to 
hide the sponge completely, and it may be fastened with 
thin twine, the moss being simply tied on to the sponge by 
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Hyacinth bulbs fixed in the sponge 
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passing the string completely 
around it. If the moss is fairly 
thick, the tying material need not 
show to the smallest extent. An- 
other method of covering the 
sponge, and one which gives a very 
pretty effect, is that of sowing 
grass seed all over the surface. 
The only drawback to this is that it 
is not a very easy matter to sow 
the seeds evenly and thickly enough 
to secure a uniformly good coating 
of verdure. Of course, if the 
grass is at all patchy, the whole ap- 
pearance is spoilt. After all, there 
is little doubt that the best effects 
are obtained by means of the moss. 

If placed in a warm living-room, 
the bulbs should now grow apace. 
A little difficulty may be experi- 
enced in keeping the moss quite 
fresh in the dry air of the apart- 
ment, and in order to get over this 
trouble the whole surface should 
be freely sprinkled with water two 
or three times a day. Of course, it 
is very important to keep the 
sponge in a moist condition, as 
when the bulbs start to grow they will require an increas- 
ing amount of water. As the shoots continue to extend, 
it will be seen that the leaves from the lower bulbs curve 
up in a graceful fashion. It is not advisable to hang the 
sponges in the direct sunshine, as this will have a bad effect 
upon the moss. When the blossoms are fully displayed, 
the sponges may be used with charming effect in any part 
of the room, where they will last in their full beauty for a 
long while. 

After the flowering of the bulbs, is past, they are really 
not much good. If planted outdoors, they may throw a 
feeble bloom the next season, but most of them will simply 
decay. In any case, it is quite essential to purchase fresh 
bulbs every time the sponges are planted, if a good effect 
is desired. Of course, after use the sponges should be 
freed from dirt and then stored away in a dry condition, 
where they will be ready for use the next season. 


Lily of the valley growing in a sponge 


Hyacinth growing in a sponge 


The early stage of the bulb growth 
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Home-Made Perfumery 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


NHE art of the perfumer is not so profound 
a secret that the ordinary person who 
owns land suitable for flower cultivation 
cannot undertake to manufacture per- 
fumery both for home and commercial 
uses. Perfume making has never reached 
great proportions in this country, although 
years ago the Department of Agriculture attempted to en- 
courage it, and even made an extensive collection of data 
to show that equally as fine roses, tuberoses, and similar 
flowers can be raised in this country as in the little town of 
Grasse, the perfume center of France and of the world. 
It was shown that in Florida, California, and many of the 
South Atlantic States, flowers suitable for making per- 
fumery could be raised on an extensive scale without much 
dificulty, but as the result of this movement very little per- 
fumery is made to-day for commercial purposes. 

Any of our highly-scented flowers are suitable for mak- 
ing perfumery, and the process of extracting the odor from 
them is simple. In the manufacture of different perfumes, 
the question of extraction depends a good deal upon the 
nature of the plants. The different processes are distilla- 
tion, compression, and maceration. Such odors as lemon 
and bergamot are obtained by distillation, and others by 
hydraulic pressure. But the ordinary perfume of jasmine, 
tuberose, and violets is obtained by maceration. This con- 
sists of soaking the flowers in heated fat, and in time they 
are taken off and replaced by others. 

The more delicate flowers are best handled by the en- 
fleurage process. Pure sweet lard or tallow grease is 
spread on a tray of glass, and when cool the surface is 
covered with the freshly gathered petals of the flowers to 
be treated. ‘The tray is thickly covered with the blooms, 
and then set away in a dry'place. ‘The flowers in time are 
replaced by fresh ones, and the process repeated until the 
grease has absorbed all of the odor. The whole process 
of enfleurage depends upon the power of lard or tallow 
grease to absorb and retain the odors of the blooms, and 
then upon the equally important virtue of pure alcohol to 
extract the odors from the fat. When this fat, heavily 
laden with the odors, is placed in a bottle of alcohol, it 
parts with the fragrance and leaves it in the alcohol. By 
straining off the liquid from the fat, a pure essence or odor 
is obtained. 

The best flower to experiment with for home use is the 
tuberose, because of its powerful fragrance. A square 
wooden frame, with a pane of glass set in the lower part, 
should be made. The frame should be at least two inches 
deep, to hold the flower petals. The glass surface is cov- 
ered with half an inch of pure, sweet lard or squares of 
mutton fat. The flower blooms should be collected early 
in the morning, when the dew is on them, and immediately 
transferred to the tray. They should be piled several 
layers deep, and pressed down firmly by laying another 
pane of glass on top. A number of such trays should be 
used, so that a considerable amount of perfume can be 
made. On the following morning a fresh supply of 
blooms should replace the old, and the operation continued 
for a week. At the end of that time, the fat should be 
so saturated with the odors that it is ready for the alcohol 
bath. When placed in the alcohol, the bottle or jar should 
be sealed up tight A few hours is sufficient for the alcohol 
to extract most of the odors, but usually twenty-four hours 


are required for complete absorption. At the end of that 
time the mixture is to be strained. To prevent evaporation 
or loss of the odors, the straining should be done rapidly 
and in a wide-necked bottle or jar. Suspend a double thick- 
ness of fine cheese cloth in the mouth of the jar, and then 
place the mouth of the bottle containing the alcohol close 
to it. By pouring rapidly, and corking immediately after 
straining, it is possible to separate the odors from the fat 
without much loss. Here is the basis of modern perfume 
corked up ready for use. Its strength, of course, depends 
upon the amount of flowers used. ‘The volatile alcohol 
carries with it the perfumery which one extracts from the 
flowers. 

In the maceration process the petals of the flowers are 
bruised before they are immersed in heated grease. Orange 
flowers and orange and lemon peel can be bruised and then 
mixed with heated grease, either pure lard or olive oil, and 
then mixed with alcohol to extract the odors from the 
grease. Orange peel or lemon peel rubbed against some 
sharp instrument, which will break the small cells, parts 
with most of its odor when immersed in heated olive oil. 
Many kinds of barks and fruits can be treated this way, 
although peppermint, sassafras and the other standard per- 
fumes of this class have their odors extracted chiefly by 
distillation. , 

Lavender is imported into this country in great quanti- 
ties from England for sachet and perfumery uses, but it 
grows with little care in most parts of this country. Laven- 
der leaves, when properly dried, retain their odor indefin- 
itely, and the fragrance is one that most people like. A 
small garden of lavender would yield probably as much 
satisfaction to the average woman who enjoys perfumery 
as any other plant. Lavender odor can be extracted in the 
same way as that of violets and tuberoses, but most of the 
lavender used is in the dried form. The cultivation of 
lavender for perfume should prove a most fascinating as 
well as profitable work for one with a small flower garden. 
The fragrance of the plants fills the kitchen garden during 
the growing season, and when harvested in the fall the 
whole place is scented with it. 

The roses used for making the attar of roses in Europe 
are the red damask of Bulgaria and the hundred-leaf or 
cabbage rose of Provence, in Southern France. Until re- 
cent years these roses were supposed to possess unusual 
virtues which could not be duplicated elsewhere, and for 
years it was not thought possible that attar of roses could 
be made in this country. This, however, is a mistake. 
While the climate of parts of Europe may develop the 
roses to an unusual degree, it is a known scientific fact that 
roses raised in the Southern States of this country equal 
any of those in Europe. The famous Gloire de France 
rose, which is so generally cultivated in this country, has 
the true odor of attar of rose, and it could be made pro- 
ductive of a commercial perfume farm. It is a perfect 
bloomer in the Southern States, and very hardy. In our 
Northern States it can be raised in sufficient quantity to 
make home-made perfumery a delightful occupation. The 
rose gardens of California have long produced abundant 
bloomers suitable for perfumery manutacturing. A nun- 
ber of people make perfumery on the Pacific Coast for 
local trade, and some of the Southern States have entered 
into the business in a small way. 

Oil of geranium is a common basis of many of our per- 
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fumes, and this can be extracted from three of our most 
common and productive geraniums found in most gardens. 
They are the rose geranium, the nutmeg and the skeleton- 
leaved geraniums. ‘Their culture is so easy that amateurs 
raise them without difficulty. A garden filled with these 
geraniums would yield a considerable quantity of oil of 
geranium. Most of the oil of geranium used by perfume 
manufacturers contes from Algiers, Italy, Corsica and 
Spain. The oil is extracted from the plants by distillation 
or maceration. Sometimes the oil is obtained by simple 
expression from such substances as orange and lemon peel, 
but this would hardly prove satisfactory for geraniums. 

Tuberoses, violets and jasmines have always proved the 
most generally popular of perfumes for the multitudes, and 
they have been extracted from flowers raised in this coun- 
try in the most satisfactory way. Some of these perfumes 
made on a Florida flower farm sold for one dollar an 
ounce in New York a few years ago. Near Jacksonville a 
flower farm was established for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the value of American-grown flowers for perfume mak- 
ing, and dealers in perfumery offered to take all the 
product. But for some reason the experiment was never 
carried on for a great while. It showed, however, a pos- 
sible opening for those who enjoy flower gardening and 
perfumery making. 

The manufacture of oils from sassafras and winter- 
green has been developed in this country, and a consider- 
able trade built up. But few other plants and flowers 
which yield delicate and strong odors have been properly 
exploited here. We let dozens of our valuable plants 
grow wild in our gardens and woods, without thought of 
their value, while our perfume manufacturers spend thou- 
sands of dollars to import the oils and extracts derived 
from them. Thus our perfume of ‘‘new-mown hay’ has 
as its basis the ‘‘deer tongue” which flourishes so generally 
in Virginia, Florida, and Carolina. The sweet bay and 
swamp laurel possess virtues which make them of value to 
the perfume maker. The common snake root of Canada 
and the northern part of our own country has an aromatic 
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oil that is used by perfumers for strengthening their extracts. 

Synthetic chemistry has imitated many of our natural 
perfumes, and it is the boast of the chemist that he can 
make any odor or scent that is used in the trade, using as 
his basis some such common articles as the coal-tar prod- 
ucts, potato peels, or sugar beets. But while perfumery is 
affected more or less by the development of synthetic chem- 
istry, the true odors of the flowers and plants must continue 
to form the basis of the trade. They are not in danger of 
being supplanted by any means. So long as we enjoy the 
odors of sweet roses, jasmine, and violets, these flowers 
will be grown for commercial purposes. In the little town 
of Grasse, France, upward of ten billion pounds of flowers 
are annually converted into perfumery. We pay some two 
million dollars a year to Europeans for raising and ex- 
tracting perfumes which could be made right at home. 

It was common in old New England days for every 
housewife to have her sweet herb garden, where she raised 
her thyme, sage, fennel, and lavender. These were gath- 
ered and dried for winter use. Old bureaus were heavily 
scented with the fragrance of their dried leaves. The 
abandonment of this practice is to be regretted. It is 
partly due to the modern ease of obtaining all such products 
at the druggists. One does not have to raise medicinal 
herbs or sweet-scented herbs for household use. But a 
return to the old custom would prove far more satisfactory. 
The flowers and herbs gathered fresh and put away in 
the home retain far more of their fragrance than those 
bought at the drug store. They add to the home a deli- 
cate, grateful fragrance which seems to pervade every nook 
and corner. 

Fortunately, a revival of the old custom is being agi- 
tated, and many herb and flower gardens are found to-day 
whose odors are destined to be preserved for winter use. 
Either the dried leaves and flower petals are gathered 
fresh and kept in air-tight jars, or serious attempts are 
made to extract the fragrance in the regular commercial 
way of maceration or enfleurage. With ample practice in 
doing the latter, a sufficient amount of skill will in time be attained. 


Garden Pests 


By E. P. Powell 


—every horticulturist has had the same 
experience. Every one of these claimed 
what I claimed, and I could not see 
but what they had as good a right as my- 
self, if they could beat me. Among the 
most persistent were English sparrows, 
out of the air; mice, rats, turtles, moles, 


and hawks, 
gophers, out of the ground, and no end of beetles and bugs 


and flies and bees. Remember, however, that nearly every 
one of these creatures it is possible to utilize. Moles are 
very rarely a pest, and then only by upsetting the plants 
which we have set in their tracks. Their mission is a 
good one, that of devouring grubs. I never kill them if 
I can. When the May beetle emerges (every third year), 
you will find that the moles have in some way found out 
that they are to appear, and have multiplied accordingly. 
The presence of lice-on our plants in some way calls for 
an enormous development of bees and hornets, to either 
feed on the lice, or on the honeydew that they make. 
When we have eliminated from our list creatures of this 
sort, that can frequently be utilized, we have left the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the blackbird and the crow. I should like 
to say a kind word for all three of these fellows, and I be- 
lieve the crow does do some good. ‘The blackbird becomes 


a scavenger sometimes, and changes his wild habits to clean- 
ing up cities. I have seen this change of character more 
frequently in the Western towns, and it seems to come 
about from a change of environment, the.crowding of other 
creatures into the usual field habitat of the blackbird. The 
English sparrow probably changed his habits for the same 
reason, but is an unmitigated nuisance. Now let me tell 
you how to get rid of him. In the first place, make it a 
regular business to break up their nests if they come to 
your buildings or trees; then let them understand that they 
will be shot if they come over your lines; finally let all the 
song birds and valuable birds find that your homestead is 
a safe retreat. You will be surprised to find how soon 
they will join in the battle, and make it nearly impossible 
for a sparrow to show himself within their demesnes. At 
my Clinton home the sparrows are to be found, jabbering 
and quarreling all over the homesteads adjacent to mine, 
but while we do occasionally hear one inside the lines, they 
never venture to undertake anything like an aggressive 
footing. 

If our country homes would unite on this basis, we 
should get two grand results: we would rid ourselves 
of the sparrow, and would secure the presence of catbirds, 
bluebirds, indigo birds, song birds, grossbeaks, cardinal 
birds and robins. 
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ws CORRESPONDENCE © 


The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and fumishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 


A DINING-ROOM FLOOR COVERING 


ROM Tennessee comes a description 
F of a dining-room floor for which it 
is difficult to find a rug in the ready- 
made article. “This room is very long and 
very narrow, with a hearth that adds still 
further to its peculiar spaces. In the win- 
ter we will use the narrow end farthest 
from the windows, and in the summer 
move the table into the wide space. Would 
you use several rugs of ordinary size in 
this room? Or can you suggest some- 
thing better ?’”—G. D. D. 

From the diagram inclosed, this dining- 
room would require a rug about eight feet 
wide by twenty-three feet long. The best 
plan would be to have a rug made from 
carpet of as good a quality as can be af- 
forded. Three widths and the border on 
each side would make a rug eight feet three 
inches wide, and the length could be what- 
ever gives the same margin of floor at the 
ends as the width allows at the sides. In 
Brussels, such a rug could be made for 
about fifty dollars. With the floor covered 
in this way, the dining table may be used 
in either part of the room, and moved 
whenever desired, without disturbing the 
rug. 

SLIP COVERS FOR PORTIERES 


“I have heard of a new way of cover- 
ing handsome portieres in the summer 
months with cretonne to match the slip 
covers on the furniture. How is this done? 
I have no available place to pack away my 
winter over-curtains and portieres, and as 
we use our home during most of the sum- 
mer, it would be an advantage to keep up 
some kind of door curtain. I have never 
cared for the striped linen covers that are 
usually put over chairs to protect them 
from the dust.”—F. E. 


The curtain and portiere bags are used 
particularly in apartments where there is 
no place for packing away furnishings of 
this kind, and also give some decoration 
during the summer months, instead of 
showing bare-looking spaces. A _ pretty 
cretonne that harmonizes with the wall- 
paper is selected, and the width used on 
either side of the curtain, with the bottom 
sewed together and the tops hemmed and 
one buttoned over the other. The curtain 
rings keep their usual place, and the por- 
tiere is pushed to one side when incased in 
the bag. Heavy winter curtains are treated 
in the same way. If the material is too 
light-colored for the chair and sofa covers, 
a darker pattern may be chosen for the 
latter. For the tops of the tables there is 
a cotton damask with a swansdown back- 
ing that can be made into a cover with a 
six-inch valance all around. Sofa pillows 
are also covered for summer use in a wash- 
able fabric, and muslin or fish-net curtains 
take the place of the lace. The enjoyment 
of a home during the hot weather is so 
much greater with some attention paid to 
beautifying it, while still taking care to 
protect it from the pervading dust that the 
trouble and expense are well worth while. 


FOR A BRIDE’S PRESENT 


Some suggestion for a wedding gift is 
asked for from a reader who lives at some 
distance from any large city. As the bride 
is to begin to make a home, there will be 
no difficulty in finding something really 
useful and acceptable. In furniture, there 
are small occasional tables, muffin stands, 
sewing stands, card tables, sewing rockers, 
reading chairs, benches, plant stands and 
taborets. In lamps, there are various kinds 
for reading, decoration and general use. 
An attractive pillow cover can always be 
made available. Also, small covers and 
mats for tables, linens for bureaus and 
dressing tables. A water set for a guest- 
room is more novel than the usual selec- 
tion in silver. Pieces of copper and brass 
fit into almost any home nowadays. Hold- 
ers for cut flowers and plants are especi- 
ally helpful in a country or suburban home. 
A sun dial was lately chosen for a wed- 
ding gift, and garden pottery will probably 
be the next thought. 


OLD DOOR-KNOCKER AND LATCH 


“In buying a little old farmhouse in Con- 
necticut,” writes Mrs. J. I. R., “we are 
disappointed to find that the original door 
latch and knocker have been removed. We 
have scoured the country around, but can- 
not find one that suits us. Would it cost 
very much to have these articles made to 
order? Someway, the modern door knob 
does not satisfy us.” 


It is not necessary to have a special 
latch and knocker made (which would be 
quite expensive), as the reproductions can 
be had at a comparatively small cost— 
about five dollars for the latch and three 
for the knocker. 


FURNISHINGS FOR A GIRLS’ CLUB ROOM 


“Ts it within your province to suggest 
some attractive furnishings for a room in 
a private house that will be used quite ex- 
clusively by a club of young girls? The 
club colors are pink, white and blue, but 
it is not essential to have these appear. The 
floor is covered with a Japanese matting, 
and there is a round table for tea things 
and a writing desk. This is all that is 
ready at present. There are three small 
windows close together, with a deep win- 
dow sill, and a small fireplace. What can 
be added to make the room really cosy 
and home-like?”—The Committee on Fur- 
nishing. 

The open fireplace may be the starting 
point for achieving the attractive interior 
desired in this club room. A set of brass 
andirons, with shovel, tongs, poker and fire 
screen may claim the first outlay. Some 
receptacle for wood—a willow basket or 
chest—is also needed. A hearth rug and 
some small rugs may be laid over the mat- 
ting in front of the larger pieces of furni- 
ture. A willow settle with cretonne 
cushions and pillows may be drawn neat 
the fireplace with the tea table near. Some 
reproductions of the old rush-seated chairs 
may be had now for five dollars each, and 
these will give character to the room. 


Garden’, Work About the Home 


TEMPORARY VINES FOR THE PERGOLA 


R. L. S. asks what can be done to cover 
a pergola with vines in one season? 


HE difficulty is a puzzling one, because 
aL to plant annual vines with the per- 
manent ones is likely to be an in- 

jury to the latter, and annual vines any- 
way are unsatisfactory. You had better 
plant the permanent vines at once, and 
give them the best care. While they are 
small, for the first season, at any rate, 
you can grow gourds, hop vines or any 
rapid growing things in boxes, and direct 
their growth away from the permanent 
vines and to the highest parts of the per- 
gola. In this way you will get a good 
cover which will not retard the final result. 


TURF TENNIS COURTS 

“What must we do to have a good turf 
court? The only place where we can have 
it is the most prominent in the landscape, 
and the young people want a dirt court 
there; but now that turf courts are be- 
coming more fashionable, we have com- 
promised and agreed to build one.”—H. P. 
W. 

As perfect turf is only to be had on a 
deep, rich soil, the whole success of your 
court depends upon thorough trenching, 
and, if necessary, adding soil until it is at 
least two feet deep. In the May number 
of AMERICAN HoMES AND GARDENs there 
was a description of the best processes for 
making a good lawn, and the operations 
described there should be followed, except 
that the quantity of seed should be in- 
creased. 

Another factor in making a perfect court 
is abundant water. Our long droughts are 
the only reason why we cannot have as 
perfect tennis lawns in this country as they 
have in England. 

The court should be arranged so that it 
can be flooded with water two or three 
inches deep, or, even better, it should be 
underlain by irrigating tile, 3 inches in dia- 
meter, 18 inches deep, and 6 feet apart, 
laid crosswise of the court. The ends of 
these tiles should be connected with a line 
of 6 inch tile, with an opening at the middle 
where a 2 inch hose can be connected. The 
cross drains should slope only a little from 
this side to the connecting drain on the 
other side, which must have a gate valve 
which can be closed. Ina dry time, fill the 
pipes rapidly with water which will gradu- 
ally seep through the joints and water the 
lawn more effectively than it could be done 
from the surface. 

In a wet season these same tiles will act 
as drains if the gate is opened. 

A GOOD COMBINATION 

Planting yucca filamentosa and red-hot 
poker together is an excellent plan, because 
they bloom at different seasons, the yucca 
in July and the red-hot poker from Sep- 
tember on. The yucca takes up much room 
in the garden beds, whereas the Tritoma 
needs very little. Both are tall, and both 
are hard to arrange in the garden scheme, 
and both are indispensible. 
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This house is one of over a hundred shown, 
with floor plans, in our book: 


“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 


There are two volumes, one devoted to costly houses, the other 
devoted to houses less pretentious; all are most attractive and 
will prove most helpful to any who contemplate building. Send 
for either one or both of these books. (Price $1.00 per volume. ) 

A concrete house means a permanent home; one that is fire- 
proof, vermin proof, sanitary and economical to maintain. It 
offers far greater possibilities in architecture than any other 
material. 

In connection with your consideration of concrete as a build- 
ing material, fix this truth in your mind: 


PORTLAND 


ATLAS cEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Atlas Portland Cement is a Portland Cement of absolute purity 
and unvariably uniform quality. There is but one grade of Atlas 
—the best—-the same for everybody. It is made from genuine 
Portland Cement Rock. It contains no furnace slag. It is the 
standard brand—the brand that insures successful concrete con- 
struction——the brand that the Government is using in building 
the Panama Canal. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHEAT LASrorttannD CEMENT co. ert. 10 30BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. 
Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


BURLINGTO 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian and 
Sliding 


@ Equal 500 miles 
northward. Perfect 
privacy with doors 
and windows Open. 
Darkness and breezes 
in sleeping rooms. 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 
outdoor veranda. 
Any wood; any 
finish to match trim. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BLINDS 
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Nothing but concrete 
could have produced 
this attractive home 


Kvery home owner 
should have this free 


book: 

“Concrete 
Construction about 
the Home and on 

the Farm” 


It tells how to apply con- 
crete to home improve- 
ments; how to make 
steps,curbs, floors, water- 
ing troughs, posts, etc. 
—gives every detail so 
fully that the owner him- 
self can do much of the 
work. It is sent free. 
Other books in the Atlas 
Cement Library are: 
Concrete in Highway 


Construction. .......$1.00 
Concrete in Railroad 
Constructionee «cee 1.00 


Reinforced Concrete in 
Factory Construction 
(Delivery Charge).... 10 

Concrete Cottages.. ... . Free 

Concrete Garages. .....Free 


Sliding Blinds 
for inside use. 
Require no 
pockets. Any 
wood; any finish. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING 
FRUIT 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE—II* 
By Marie Parloa 


Continued from Homes and Gardens May 
Number, page xx. 


CANNING FRUIT. 


The success of canning depends upon 
absolute sterilization. If the proper care 
is exercised there need be no failure, except 
in rare cases, when a spore has developed 
in the can. There are several methods of 
canning; and while the principle is the 
same in all methods, the conditions under 
which the housekeeper must do her work 
may, in her case, make one method more 
convenient than another. lor this reason 
three will be given which are considered 
the best and easiest. These are: Cooking 
the fruit in the jars in an oven; cooking 
the fruit in the jars in boiling water; and 
stewing the fruit before it is put in the jars. 
The quantity of sugar may be increased 
if desired. 

It is most important that the jars, covers, 
and rubber rings be in perfect condition. 
Examine each jar and cover to see that 
there is no defect in it. Use only fresh 
rubber rings, for if the rubber is not soft 
and elastic the sealing will not be perfect. 
Each year numbers of jars of fruit are lost 
because of this false economy in using an 
old ring that has lost its softness and elas- 
ticity. Having the jars, covers, and rings 
in perfect condition, wash and_ sterilize 
them. 

Tlave two pans partially filled with cold 
water. Put some jars in one, laying them 
on their sides, and some covers in the other. 
Place the pans on the stove where the 
water will heat to the boiling point. The 
water should boil at least ten or fifteen 
minutes. Have on the stove a shallow milk 
pan in which there is about two inches of 
boiling water. Sterilize the cups, spoons, 
and funnel, if you use one, by immersing 
in boiling water for a few minutes. When 
ready to put the prepared fruit in the jars 
slip a broad skimmer under a jar and lft 
it and drain free of water. Set the jar in 
the shallow milk pan and fill to overflow- 
ing with the boiling fruit. Slip a silver- 
plated knife or the handle of a spoon 
around the inside of the jar, that the fruit 
and juice may be packed solidly. Wipe the 
rim of the jar, dip the rubber ring in boil- 
ing water and put it smoothly on the jar, 
then put on the cover and fasten. Place 
the jar on a board and out of a draft of 
cold air. The work of filling and sealing 
must be done rapidly, and the fruit must 
be boiling hot when it is put into the jars. 
If screw covers are used, it will be nec- 
essary to tighten them after the glass has 
cooled and contracted. When the fruit is 
cold wipe the jars with a wet cloth. Paste 
on the labels, if any, and put the jars on 
shelves in a cool, dark closet. 

In canning, any proportion of sugar may 
be used, or fruit may be canned without 
the addition of any sugar. However, that 
which is designed to be served as a sauce 
should have the sugar cooked with it. 
Fruit for cooking need not have the sugar 
added to it. 

Juicy fruits, such as berries and cherries, 
require little or no water. The only excep- 
tion to this is when they are cooked in a 
heavy syrup. 


(Continued on page xiv) 


* Reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 203, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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————— Printers 


BOOK AND CATALOG 


WORK OF ALL KINDS 
@ Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


Printers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


90-PAGE PLANT BOOK FREE 


Send for our 1910 catalog of hardy perennials, small fruits, shrubs, 
vines, roses, hedge plants, evergreens, etc. 


OWE Hille Soo omontly: Nursenes 


SPECIAL OFFER to Carpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 


ING LOCK. A Safeguard for 
Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. § 


i, To introduce this article, Four 
Ventilating Locks in Genuine 
Bronze, Brass or Antique Cop- 
per Finish will be mailed to pam 
any address prepaid for One —_ = 
Dollar. Will include a forty 
== page Hardware Catalogue and 
Working Model to carpenters 
| who wish the agency to can- 
vass for its sale. Address 


PATENTED 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 
Katonah, New York 


NEW HAVEN, 
The H, B, Ives C0. Conr., U.S.A Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
« De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - -New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


<4 Sheep Manure 


2 Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and vous plants. 


LARGE BAREEL, Cash with Order. 
STABLE $4. 00 Delivered te your Freight 5 Station. 
ee Apply now. 
MANURE ThePuiverized Manure Go..21Unlon Stock Yards, Chicago, 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
Take off yourHat:°. Wa 2) AW CLINTON, MASS. 


FE Mestre) BY RS 

and Prices 

F.E.Myers&Bro.3 Ba x Sad ha 
Ashland, Ohlo Fireproofing Departments: 


ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE 4 AY a WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co. f tions 
PUMP HaY Bacs CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg 
THAT TOOLS “hina BUFFALO, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc SEATTLE: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 
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ay al le: loor Polish of Quality 


If you have never used 


Make the Selection of Hardware a 
PERSONAL Matter 


No detail connected with the building or remodelling of a home 
is of more importance than the selection of the hardware trimmings. 
Make this a personal matter. If your new home is in the English 
half-timbered style choose a hardware design in keeping—if it is of 
the Colonial type make your selection accordingly. 


SARGENT 


Artistic Hardware 


offers you a wide choice of patterns. Every period and style of 
Architecture is adequately represented by several exclusive designs. 
The SARGENT line is famous for its high decorative value, for 
its superior quality and durability. The 


[ SARGENT | 


Book of Designs—Sent Free 


will prove to you the cornprehensiveness of SARGENT Hard- : 

3 Ov ede desiens ie peat Be Col ial Book Prices marked in plain figures will always be 
Bees ee pee rege eeu?) Lee Clonal oo f na found EXCEEDINGLY LOW when com- 
—alro free—is of rare interest. Both sent on request. ioe a : : pared with the best values obtainable elsewhere 


SAmGeEN LS COPIFAN Ye SR Geo.C. Funt Co. 


SSIES RSP DUNES SES EARN GRHLAE STENTS a3-a7 West 23°ST 24-28 West 24"St 
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Butchers 
Boston 


Polish 


on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 
have a perfectly finished 
floor. There are imita- 
: tions, but none of equal 
: excellence. 
It is thd STANDARD i in the diferent trades throughout the 
UNITED STATES and CANA 
When finishing your fee use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits 


Send for our free booklet 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


& Fuyts Fine Furnrrure ©) 
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Ghe 
PLEASURES of HEALTH 


can only be realized when supported by physical strength. Physical strength can 
only be attained through proper nourishment and physical exercise. 


ANHEUSER BUS CH’s 
Whitne 


is not only a liquid food of itself but, when taken with meals, produces the fermentation necessary 
for the digestion of other foods. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 


UNDERGROUND REFUSE. 
Tie STEPHENSON GARBAGE RECEIVERS 
i RECEIVERS GARBAGE 


ERS 
Ever wished for a Garbage Can in which garbage cannot SESaNE 
freeze in winter—and stink in Summer? A can in which flies yo 


cannot breed and then spread typhoid germs? A can having a cover 
which every time closes tight automatically —and cannot be opened by 
prowling dogs and cats? A can which, being out of sight, does not dis- 


figure the backyard? A can which is practically indestructible? The 
Stephenson UNDERGROUND Garbage Receiver has all these ad- 


vantages. 
My Receivers are SOLD DIRECT. 


For the satisfaction of yourself, your husband, your maid and your garbage 
man you should at least send for fully illustrated descriptions of my gar- 
bage receivers and names and addresses of hundreds of pleased users. 


Lalso make Underground Earth Closets 
and Portable Cemeut Houses for same. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 21 Farrar Street, 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


Direct From Factory to User 


Mantles, Tiles and Fire-place Ge 


Buy direct from factory—saving middle-man’s profit. 
Hegan Mantles have stood the testoftime. Send to-day 
for magnificent catalog FREE to prospective buyers 
who will give us an idea of their requirements. Special 
Designs Made to Order. Sketches submitted to dealers, 
architects and consumer. Write to-day. 


Hegan Manufacturing Co., (nc.) Dept. 127, Louisville, Ky. 


Raspberries. 
I2 quarts of raspberries. 
2 quarts of sugar. 

Put two quarts of the fruit in the presery- 
ing kettle; heat slowly on the stove; crush 
with wooden vegetable masher; spread a 
square of cheese cloth over a bowl, and 
turn the crushed berries and juice into it, 
Press out the juice, which turn into the 
preserving kettle. Add the sugar and put 
on the stove; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. When the syrup begins to boil, 
add the remaining 10 quarts of berries. 
Let them heat slowly. Boil ten minutes, 
counting from the time they begin to 
bubble. Skim well while boiling. Put in 
cans and seal as directed. 

Raspberries and currants. 
10 quarts of raspberries. 

3 quarts of currants. 

2% quarts of sugar. 

Heat, crush, and press the juice from the 
currants and proceed as directed for rasp- 
berries. 

Blackberries. 
The same as for raspberries. 
Currants. 
12 quarts of currants. 
4 quarts of sugar. 
Treat the same as for raspberries. 
Gooseberries. 
6 quarts of berries. 
14 quarts of sugar. 
I pint of water. 

For green gooseberries dissolve the 
sugar in the water, then add the fruit and 
cook fifteen minutes. Ripe gooseberries 
are to be treated the same as the green 
fruit, but use only half as much water. 
Green gooseberries may also be canned 
the same as rhubarb. 

Blueberries. 
12 quarts of berries. 
I quart of sugar. 
I pint of water. 

Put water, berries, and sugar in the pre- 
serving kettle; heat slowly. Boil fifteen 
minutes, counting from the time the con- 
tents of the kettle begin to bubble. 

Cherries. 
6 quarts of cherries. 
1% quarts of sugar. 
YZ pint of water. 

Measure the cherries after the stems 
have been removed. Stone them or not, 
as you please. If you stone them be care- 
ful to save all the juice. Put the sugar 
and water in the preserving kettle and stir 
over the fire until the sugar is dissolved. 
Put in the cherries and heat slowly to the 
boiling point. Boil ten minutes, skimming 
carefully. 


Grapes. 
6 quarts of grapes. 
I quart of sugar. 
1 gill of water. 

Squeeze the pulp of the grapes out of 
the skins. Cook the pulp five minutes and 
then rub through a sieve that is fine enough 
to hold back the seeds. Put the water, 
skins, and pulp into the preserving kettle 
and heat slowly to the boiling point. Skim 
the fruit and then add the sugar. Boil fif- 
teen minutes. 

Sweet grapes may be canned with less 
sugar; very sour ones may have more. 

Rhubarb. 

Cut the rhubarb when it is young and 
tender. Wash it thoroughly and then pare; 
cut into pieces about 2 inches long. Pack 
in sterilized jars. Fill the jars to over- 
flowing with cold water and let them stand 
ten minutes. Drain off the water and fill 
again to overflowing with fresh cold water. 
Seal with sterilized rings and covers. 
When required for use, treat the same as 
fresh rhubarb. 


(Continued on page xvi) 
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that will thoroughly roll it. 

that will cut it finer than it has ever been cut before, 

that will cut it in one third the time it has ever been cut before. 
that leaves it just like velvet with no horse markings. 

that pays for itself in two seasons. 


IF SO BUY A 


Sldwell 


MOTOR. 
Aw7Tr 


ower 


uae” = 
Dry Clothes Indoors 


O matter what the weather, you can dry your 
clothes as white and sweet as a day in June, 
with the “Chicago” or “Chicago Francis” 

combined dryer and laundry stove. It costs nothing 
to operate as the laundry stove you use to boil 
clothes and heat irons supplies the heat which you 
now waste. Stove for wood, coal or gas. 


This household necessity is within the reach 
of every owner of a modern home. 


We build Dryers of any desired size, suitable 
for Residences, Apartment Buildings, Hotels or 
Institutions. Write today for full description, 
illustrations and price 

Address nearest office 
CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER MFG. CO. 
E385 Wabash Avenue —or— E206 East 26th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Bungalows and American’ Homes 


THIS IS THE MACHINE 
The U. S. Government has been purchasing each of the last three years. 
The New York City Parks have been using for the last four years. (They have 
purchased three more since January Ist, 1910). 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
That has been so successfully used on many of the leading Golf Grounds, 
Parks and Private Estates during the last seven years. 


‘ 
THIS IS THE MACHINE 
S 


Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,800 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000. »These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


That is equipped with latest improved, up-to-date rgt0 Auto Motor, latest improved 
oiling system, two independent systems of ignition, Schebler carburetor, etc. 
IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You are purchasing one so simple in construction that an ordinary laborer can 
soon learn to manipulate it. 
in plain view of the operator, 


IF YOU PURCHASE A COLDWELL 
You get a machine that is no experiment but a machine that not only has been 
a success for the last seven years, but one that has been improved upon, 
simplified, and brought to a degree of perfection that can only be attained by actual 
time experience and the experience of the many users in all parts of the Country. 
BUY A COLDWELL ; 
and you will surely get a satisfactory machine. 


All of its working parts are above the platform and 


“The Complete Hotel” 


Hotel 
Statler 


BUFFALO 
_ 300 Rooms 300 Baths 
Modern in Construction. 
Artistic in Appointment. 
Complete in i t, 
Perfect in Service. 


Circulating Ice Water 
to All Rooms 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturers of 
Hand, Horse & Motor Lawn Mowers in the U. S. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


European Plan Exclusively 


Shetland Ponies 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 


? ee % 
EG Dept. W. Markham, Va. 


KILLS WEEDS 


Applied as a light top dressing to Lawns it kills all 
flat leaved weeds such as Dandelions, Daisies, Plantain, 
Sorrel, Chickweeds, Moss, etc., and produces a wonderful, 
luxuriant, rich, green growth of Lawn Grasses which is dis- 
tinctly noticeable fifty feet away. 


Absolutely guaranteed effective in 48 hours or money refunded. 
SUPERIOR CHEMICAL 


MAKES GRASS GROW 
Prices. 21bs., 25c.; 5 Ibs.,50c.; 25 Ibs., $2.00; 56 
$3.50; 100 lbs.; $6.00. 


Quantities. If very weedy 1 1b. to 40 sq. ft.; 251bs. to 
1000 sq. ft. (20x50). Half amount if moderately weedy. 


Delivered in all large cities. Descriptive circular mailed 
REE. 


its. 


INCORPORATED, MANuFACTURERS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Wood-preserving oils 
waterproof the shingles 
and carry the color properly. 


Dexter BrothersEnglishShingle Stains 


are made of pure ground English colors, mixed with finest linseed and 


For 


AWNINGS DELUXE Country Homes 


In addition to affording perfect protection, are designed to conform to 


the architectural scheme of your home. They’ll outwear two of the 

ordinary kind, yet cost but a trifle more. The designs are exclusive 

and are execuled in attractive colors. Send for Particulars. 
JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Everything for Motor Boats and Yachts. Catalog No.25 sentupon request 


Solve Vacation Prob- 

odgson Portable Mouses ics: “tens” stsies 

cottages, bungalows, 

lodges, etc. One or more rooms with porches, verandas, suu 
patiors. Also portable garages. Write for catalog. 

E. F. HODGSON CO., 113 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Wm. CLARK, ARCHITECT, GRAND RaPIps. 


other wood-preserving oils —the best shingle preservatives known. 
That’s why they’re water-proof — why they prolong the life of your 
shingles — why the colors last. 
let us help you with your color scheme. Write for booklet, and 
miniature shingles, showing ecolors—TO-DAY. Examine them care- 
fully right in your home. Then match them ¢ nst the natural 
setting of your house, one by one, until you are pleased. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO.,113 Broad St., Boston; 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 
Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating for th 
concrete or cement I 
AGENTS —H. M. Hooker Co,, , Chica 
St., Phi f, H. McDonald, Grand Rapic 
Spo’sane, ‘Tacoma, Wash, and Portland, Or 


tside walls of plaster, 


r. ere e, 
M. D. Francis, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala f 


Jacksonville,Fla,, Charicston, S.C., New Orleans,La. ; I 


-S.Combs, Halifax,N.S 
AND DEALERS, 


Useour 

22 minia- 

ture shin 
glesin | 


j deciding 


on color. 
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Other Styles for Less Money. 
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434.466 PROSPECT STREET 
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Send for Catalog. 


LANE BROTHERS COMPANY 
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Year after year Wolff plumbing ‘fixtures will give perfect service 
with ordinary care and attention. Lasting quality under the daily 
effect of hard usage is obtained through over half a century of 
studied attention to details of construction. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, 
DENVER Salesrooms: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Chicago 
TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 615 Northwestern Building San Francisco, Cal.: Monadnock Puilding 
Omaha, Neb.: 1116 and 1118 Douglas Street 


Washington, D. C.: 327 Bond Building 


Cleveland, Ohio: Builders’? Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1204 Scarrett Building 
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Green gooseberries may be canned in the 
same manner. Rhubarb may be cooked 
and canned with sugar in the same manner 
as gooseberries. 

Peaches. 
8 quarts of peaches. 
I quart of sugar. 
3 quarts of water. 

Put the sugar and water together and 
stir over the fire until the sugar is dis- 
solved. When the syrup boils skim it. 
Draw the kettle back where the syrup will 
keep hot, but not boil. 

Pare the peaches, cut in halves, and re- 
move the stones, unless you prefer to can 
the fruit whole. 

Put a layer of the prepared fruit into the 
preserving kettle and cover with some of 
the hot syrup. When the fruit begins to 
boil, skim carefully. Boil gently for ten 
minutes, then put in the jars and seal. If 
the fruit is not fully ripe it may require a 
little longer time to cook. It should be so 
tender that it may be pierced easily with a 
silver fork. It is best to put only one layer 
of fruit in the preserving kettle. While 
this is cooking the fruit for the next batch 
may be prepared. 


Pears. 
If the fruit is ripe it may be treated ex- 
actly the same as peaches. If, on the 


other hand, it is rather hard it must be 
cooked until so tender that a silver fork 
will pierce it readily. 
Quinces. 
4 quarts of pared, cored, and quart- 
ered quinces. 
1% quarts of sugar. 
2 quarts of water. 

Rub the fruit hard with a coarse crash 
towel, then wash and drain. Pare, quarter, 
and core; drop the pieces into cold water. 
Put the fruit in the preserving kettle with 
cold water to cover it generously. Heat 
slowly and simmer gently until tender. 
The pieces will not all require the same 
time to cook. Take each piece up as soon 
as it is so tender that a silver fork will 
pierce it readily. Drain on a_ platter. 
Strain the water in which the fruit was 
cooked through cheese cloth. Put two 
quarts of the strained liquid and the sugar 
into the preserving kettle; stir over the fire 
until the sugar is dissolved. When it boils 
skim well and put in the cooked fruit. Boil 
gently for about twenty minutes. 

Crab Apples. 
6 quarts of apples. 
1% quarts of sugar. 
2 quarts of water. 

Put the sugar and water into the pre- 
serving kettle. Stir over the fire until 
sugar is dissolved. When the syrup boils 
skim it. 

Wash the fruit, rubbing the blossom end 
well. Put it in the boiling syrup, and cook 
gently until tender. It will take from 
twenty to fifty minutes, depending upon 
the kind of crab apples. 

Plums. 
8 quarts of plums. 
2 quarts of sugar. 
I pint of water. 

Nearly all kinds of plums can be cooked 
with the skins on. If it is desired to re- 
move the skins of any variety, plunge them 
in boiling water for a few minutes. When 
the skins are left on, prick them thoroughly 
to prevent bursting. 

Put the sugar and water into the pre- 
serving kettle and stir over the fire until 
the sugar is dissolved. Wash and drain 
the plums. Put some of the fruit in the 
boiling syrup. Do not crowd it. Cook 
five minutes; fill and seal the jars. Put more 
fruit in the syrup. Continue in this man- 
ner until all the fruit is done. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Kills All Weeds 


Try This “RICHMOND” 


ee z --Thistles, Burdocks, 
Dandelions, Poison 
Ivy, Sumac, Wild 


Morning Glories-- 


Also Oak Grubs, and / ocust or 
Other Sprouts, Grass or Any Green 
Growth. 


You can easily keep walks, driveways, park- 
ways, fences, gutters, streets, tennis courts or 
any fenced-in area extively clear of noxious 
vegetation, by the use of 


HISTLE=-INE 


—and no cuttimg or hoeing—no waste of time and 
energy—no injury to soil—no “‘come-backs”’ after once 
removed. 

THISTLE-INE is a fositive and thoroughly effective 
destroyer of weeds and all undesirable growth, azy- 
where. Destroys. voot and stem—one man with sprayer 
doing more effective work than twenty men with hoes 
and spades. One thorough spraying usually suffices 
for entire season. 


Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The Ricumonp Suds-Maker deli 
thick, hot suds. It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 
faucet and can be easily attached toit. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 


kitchen ! 

means ED sav re 

steps ey We 
have eich creamy soap suds 
on tap. The““Richmond’”’Suc s 
Maker gives youanyquantity 
of soap and water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
of dishwashing—simply plice 
dishes, silver, glassware 
under its cre amy suds for an 


instant, then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
: odds andends of s =e 
Just send your name and address together with any kind erat ae capac 
the nameand address of your local plumber and 
we will Focnend by express prepaid one ‘Ricumonp: Suds-Maker. Use it ten days—then if you 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. This is your chance to learn about the 


Write today. 
New York, N. Y. 


Six-pound can THISTLE-INE (paste form) makes 6 
gallons liquid —sufficient to spray 5.000 square fect. 
Price, $2.00—at your dealer's, or direct from zs if your 
dealer will not supply. Adopted and used by City of 
Grand Rapids for four years. Booklet and testimonials 
of prominent users of THISTLE-INE, upon request. 


LINDGREN CHEMICAL CO. 


2 W. Bridge St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. 


THE MS¢CrumM-HOWELL Co. 


224 Terminal Building 


Dandelions. Die! 


All weed enemics of your lawn are ab- 


Vi solulely exterminated by the 
} ° 
‘Ss ' Magic Weed Destroyer 
a and without injuring the grass. It works 
, this way: First fill the tube with gasoline, 
kerosene or other destroying liquid. ‘Ihen 
place sharp edge of blade against the 
root of weed to be removed and press 
down. This cuts off the weed and at the 
same time the valve at the bottom of tube 5 - 
> depositsa little liquid on the raw end o h ? ] 
» theroot. It'sall done at onestroke and 1 ng e t a 1 n NS) 
‘a in a jiffy.” No bending over, back- 
’ JO SG ea eae a ars make beautiful houses more beautiful, ugly 
growing out again of theold roots. Once J} houses attractive, and redeem  common- 


over the lawn thoroughly and a little place houses. They are also cheap, easy to apply, and guaranteed fast colors; and they are made 


careful watching will give you a clean, of Creosote, “‘the best wood-preservative known.’ 
Build Warm Houses 


beautiful, grassy lawn. Not too late to 
try now. You'll be giad allsummer. Don’t 

It costs less than trying to heat cold ones. For 

a few dollars you can make your house wind and 


wait. Order today. Price (in U. S.)— 
: Only $3.50, Express Paid 
frost proof by lining it with 
Cabot’s 


We guarantee satisfaction or will refund all 
Sheathing “ Quilt” 


your money, standing charges both ways 
) 


Build Beautiful Houses 


Tt is really cheaper to be beautiful than 
ugly. Your reputation for taste depends 
mostly upon the outside of your house. 
Most people never see the inside, The soft, 
rich, velvety tones of 


Cabot’s 


= ourselves. Most ingenious—strong and sub 
- Stantial. Can't get out of order. Will last a 
lifetime. Act quick—weeds are growing while 
you hesitate. Address 


HALL MFG. CO., Dept. 12, Brookings, So. Dak. 


a “‘comforter that warms the whole family. 
is incomparably warmer than the best i Milding 
paper, and is warmer, more permanent, and one- 
half cheaper than back-plastering. 


Samples of both materials, with circulars and name of nearest agent, sent free upon request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturer, 131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 
combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 
mantels required. 

The most unique line on the market. Write for catalog to-day. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D,Atlanta, Ga. 


THE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 
is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 
Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 
Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner—also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price 
Liberal Terms 


Better than City Gas or Elec- 
tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Structural& Ornamental Stee! Work 


FLOOReSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND 768 CATALOGUES 
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Elkhart Buggies' 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS — 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and approval, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 
May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co. 
Elkhart, + - -© - Indiana 


Write for Our 


Free Book on Home Refrigeration 


This book telis how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good— 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs — how to keep a 
Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 


It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with 
inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID 
PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every 
corner rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The 
“Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Gh° Monroe 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed 
germs by the million. These germs get into your food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘‘Monroe’’ can be sterilized and made germlessly 
clean in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung 
from hot water. It’s like ‘‘washine dishes,’’ for the ‘‘Monroe’’ 
is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 


Write today for our beautifully illustrated book ‘‘ Mantels For The Home!” 
It will give you some suggestions for the appropriate finishing of YOUR home. 
A postal will bring it—with the name of our nearest dealer. 


THE VOSS MANTEL COMPANY, 1606 Arbegust, Louisville, Kentucky 


The mantel makes or mars a room 


An appropriate mantel, more than anything else, gives 
tone—atmosphere 


Competent artists design every 
Voss mantel, and capable work- 
men build them. 


Fe mantels 


are made from thoroughly sea- 
soned woods, carefully selected 
and machined. The adaptabil- 
ity of every piece for its specific 
pattern is carefully considered. 
Soundness and density of every 
piece are accurately tested— 
grain and color are matched 
perfectly, and the complete 
mantel is finished like a high 
grade piano —revarnished and 
repumiced over and over again. 


Every department in our factory is 
under an expert—and the manufac- 
turer stands in back of every piece 
with an absolute guarantee against 
defects in material and workmanship. 
We are prepared to furnish you with 
any style and finish of mantel to har- 
monize with any room in your home. 


Always sold DIRECT 
¢ and at Factory Prices. 
. Cash or monthly payments. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RapForD’s GARAGES AND How to BuILp 
Tuem. Selected and compiled by Wil- 
liam A. Radford. Chicago and New 
York: The Radford Architectural 
Company, 1910. Pp. 108; 55 designs. 
Prices: 

This collection of garage designs contains 
many new, original, and artistic examples 
of up-to-date private and public structures 
for the housing of automobiles, and per- 
mits considerable latitude in the choice of 
material to be used in the construction. The 
various designs include the use of wood, 
brick, stone, cement, stucco, and concrete. 
The compiler, as president of the Radford 
Architectural Company of Chicago, and the 
author of various books on architecture and 
building, is well qualified for the work he 
has undertaken in the present volume. 
Many of the designs are of pleasing archi- 
tectural novelty and are adapted to the vari- 
ous requirements of up-to-date construction. 
and the latest approved materials used in 
modern building practice. Nearly sixty dif- 
ferent garage designs are illustrated, and 
the constructive cost ranges from $400 to 
$2,000 for the smaller private garages, up 
to $3,000 for the larger private garages; 
while the public buildings of this kind, 
equipped with the latest approved. modern 
accessories and conveniences, run in cost 
from $3,000 to $11,000. 

The book also includes a useful section 
covering garage equipneent and accessories. 
This division illustrates a number of novel 
and useful appurtenances for different pur- 
poses in the garage itself. 


AUTOMOBILE DRIVING SELF-TAUGHT. By 
Thomas H. Russell, M.E., LL.B. Chi- 
cago: . The .Charles C. Thompson 
Company, 1908. 1I2mo.; 222 pp. 
Price, $1. 

As comfort and safety in automobiling 
depend to a very large extent upon the skill 
of the driver, it should be the aim of every 
one who intends to drive a car to acquire a 
knowledge of the approved methods of driv- 
ing. It is the object of this book to pre- 
sent such information in a convenient prac- 
tical manner so as to make it comparatively 
easy for any motorist to acquire skill in 
the management and care of his machine. 
Study and practice combined will surely 
develop the expertness which is needed 
nowadays at the wheel, being demanded 
alike by the interests of the automobilist 
and of the non-motoring public. The care- 
less or ignorant driver is a menace not only 
to the safety of the public, but also to that 
of his passengers. The daily experience of 
every motorist demonstrates the need of 
carefulness in driving, and there is no 
longer any excuse for ignorance. The 
methods of driving are described in this 
work and those which have been found 
best in actual experience on the road. From 
these pages the motorist can learn how to 
start, drive and manage his car under all 
conceivable circumstances. Those methods 
of caring for the car when not in use are 
also plainly shown, as well as the manner 
in which a car should be laid up when neces- 
sary. The book appears to be a most prac- 
tical one. 


Concrete. By John C. Trautwine, Jr. 
and John C. Trautwine, Third, Civil 


The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator 
was used in every home. 


Engineers. New York: John Wiley 


8 Pe oe ie ie ee & Sons, 1909. 16mo. Price, $2 net. 
The ‘‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupie Bre ks oe : 5 
by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the VERY Trautwine’s Civil Engineer’s Pocketbook 


BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it is too well known to need any praise at our 


exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a > as 
Monroe Refrigerator. ne ee jean hands. The nineteenth edition of 1g09 com- 
Ww n 1 e carefully rea e fofe) an now all abou iC 
Heftiveritions Seuccill know WHY and will realize how important it is to pleted the hundredth thousandth . copy, 
select carefully. Please write for the book today. which is a phenomenal sale for a scientific 
e e e e x A 5 
Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station P, Cincinnati,O. | and technical book. In fact, we believe this 


NOTE (e AREFULLY Phe Solid Porcelain 


Monroe is so costly 
to manufacture that but few could afford it if sold through 
. dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the 
reach of the-MANY, ata price they can afford. “ 


Sent Anywhere.-on ~ 


ees ¢ ee 
We will send the Monroe to any ‘responsible person 
where to use. until convince aN ol eye keep i 


unless you wish t Moi to. 
os et 
a in 


its merits.*)))% 


tz 
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What Is Home 
Without 


Crex Grass Furniture? 


It certainly wouldn’t be completely furnished 
—and it’s a question if any other furniture 
furnishes as richly or attractively. If you don’t | 
know CREX be sure to have it shown you. 

It is the very newest and most serviceable of 


high-class furniture. 


Natural Green and Baronial Brown 


Carried % 4 Get 


by all Tre 


Best z ee EASE”’ 
Furniture y> : E Cushions 


About Plastering 


The average person knows but little of this very im- 
portant item in the construction of houses, flats, ete., yet 
more trouble comes from poor plastering than from any other one 
thing connected with building. 


Send for Illustrations No. 237 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


Climax Wood Mortar 


We want to send you our free booklet explaining what Climax 
Wood Mortar is and how much better and safer it is than lime and 
sand. 

You can have plastered walls and ceilings that will not crack, crumble 
and fall down, and be in need of constant repairs so commonly experienced 
with the old-fashioned lime plastered houses. 


|\\ GRAND RAPIDS 
y) PLASTER COMPANY } 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 

Climax Wood Mortar will insure perfect and permanent 
plastering save future expense and the inconvenience and aggravation of 
having your house taken possession of by the plasterers and covering the 
floors, finished wood work and windows with waste mortar. 


Protect against expense—prevent trouble—profit from 
experience; plaster with Climax Wood Mortar. Send 
for our “Free Booklet.’’ A postal card will do. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of 
Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 


For Sale by all Dealers in Builder’s Supplies 


q There is no feature so essential to the 
finish of the room as the MANTEL, an 


architectural fitting that is furniture as well 


EIN 
“Doors Without a Fault’ | Wood Mantels 


—Architects and builders unite in praising 
the beautiful designs and faultless con- 
struction and workmanship of 


—made of the same material as the 
trim— harmonize perfectly with the 
decorations. In the Colonial parlor, 
a mantel—such as the one here 
shown—absolutely correct in style 
and perfect in every detail—gives 
| character and dignity to the room. 


a 


— 


SE oe 


Best for Residences, Apartments, Offices, 
Bungalows, or any building. \ 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong 
and built of several layers of cross-grained wood, 
pressed together with water-proof glue, making 
shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Birch, 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown 
Ash, Mahogany, etc. 

Morgan Doors are the highest standard of door 
quality; made in one of the largest and most progres- 
sive factories in the country. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
which guarantees quality, style, durability and satis- 
faction. You can have them if you specify and insist. 

In our new book—‘‘The Door Beautiful’’—Morgan 

Doors are shown in their natural color and in all | 

styles of architecture for interior or exterior use, and 

it is explained why they are the best and cheapest 

doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. 
A copy will be sent on request. 

Architects:—Descriptive details of Morgan Doors | 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 702 and 703. A 2 = 
Morgan Company, Dept. “A.,” Oshkosh, Wis. ! ssociation 


Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago. 
o Md, H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 


Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimor 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. ( 6 oT ye ° 2 
rice i! a7)) Room 1218, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ag ——S——— ae 


tie 


For every architectural style—for 
every apartment—you can get an 
appropriate wood mantel. In price, 
as well as in the kind of wood, 
your wants can be exactly suited. 


Pm 


“Why Wood Mantels?” 


a beautifully illustrated booklet, showing many at- 


tractive mantels, will be sent to any one thinking of 
building, decorating or remodeling, if you address 


== 
———— 
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People are fast learning the differ- 
ence between a house equipped 
with old fashioned heating methods 
or inferior apparatus and the home- 
making qualities of a house fitted 
with ideal heating. They shun 
one and seek the other. The 


living, renting and sales value of 
any building, large or small, is 
vastly increased by 


Look into the Heating Question before you rent or buy. 


The several hundred thousands of these outfits 

installed all over America and Europe are so 

comfortably, economically, cleanly and health- 

fully warming the occupants of all classes of 

RADIATO RS BOILERS buildings that buyers and renters are now insist- 

ently demanding them. These outfits of IDEAL 

Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators save so much in coal and cleaning, in time and temper, in 

health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, that they quickly repay their cost. In all the 

world they have no equal—hence the wide use by and high endorsement of all eminent engineers 
and architects in every civilized country where heating is needed. 


ADVANTAGE 16: The phenomenal success of IDEAL Boilers is also largely due to the fact that they 
are made in sections so that even their largest parts can be carried through an ordinary size doorway. 
For this reason they can be quickly put in old buildings without disturbing the occupants. In fact, 
in unmodernized or old types of houses they can be erected, including the necessary 
piping and radiators, without the necessity of removing the stoves or hot-air furnace 
until the new heating outfit is ready to fire up. They can be quickly erected in 
wintry weather when the old, crude heaters get badly worn or collapse. Ask for 
catalog “Ideal Heating” which tells all the advantages. 


Prices are now so attractive that 
no one can longer afford to put 
up with the nuisance or run the 
risks of old-fashioned heating 
methods. Tell us kind of building 
you wish to heat—o/d or new— 
farm or city—inquiries cordially 

7 welcomed—and put you under no 

4 obligation to buy. Every promi- 
KO ae FA nent architect and every heating 


A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. A No, C-241 IDEAL Boiler and 555 engineer ‘recommend exclusively IDEAL Boilers 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, the IDEAL Boiler and AMERI- and AMERICAN 


costing the owner $115, were used costing the owner $250, were used 5 Radiators keep a 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot- Water heat this cottage. CAN Radiator. They cost no mewiholsencwand 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. more than inferior appara 5 cause an old house 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- (o) c BE tus to haveits life and 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. Accept no substitute. value prolonged. 


sem AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY “*s,222°' 
Iss ss ods ots os ols wks ols ole obo eats ob aks ols os BS ole ods oto obses ote ofs oe 


NOW READY 
The Scientific American 


Handbook of Travel 


With Hints for the Ocean Voyage for European 
Tours :-: A Practical Guide to London and Paris 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


Editor of Scientific American Reference Book. 500 Pages. 500 Illus- 
trations. Flexible cover, $2.00, net. Full leather, $2.50, net, postpaid. 


At last the ideal guide, the result of twenty years of study and 

travel, is completed. It is endorsed by every steamship and rail- 
road company in Europe. To those who are not planning a trip it is | 
equally informing. Send for illustrated circular containing 100 questions | 
| out of 2,500 this book will answer. Itis mailed free and will give some kind of idea of the contents of 
this unique book, which should be in the hands of all readers of the, American Homes and Gardens, 
as it tells you exactly what you have wanted to know about a trip abroad and the ocean voyage. 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS—500 Illustrations, 6 Color Plates, 9 Maps in Pocket, 
Names 2,000 Hotels, with price; All About Ships, “A Safer Sea,” Automobiling in Europe, 
The Sea and its Navigation, Statistical Information, Ocean Records, 400 Tours With 
Prices, The Passion Plays, Practical Guide to London, Practical Guide to Paris. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 


is the largest sale on record for any such 
book. The most notable of the new feat- 
ures in this new edition is a series of articles 
on concrete, plain, reinforced, natural ce- 
ment, sand and water. Practically all this 
matter, occupying about 200 pages, is en- 
tirely new as far as its publication is con- 
cerned. For the convenience of many en- 
gineers the section on concrete has been 
reprinted in the form of a handy volume 
which should be in the hands of all en- 
gineers. Typographically, the book is per- 
fect for an engineer’s pocketbook. The 
high professional standing of the engineers 
who have compiled the book is sufficient 
guarantee of its accuracy. 


THE DEsIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF SMALL 
CHEMICAL LaporaTorieEs. By Richard 
K. Meade, B.S. Chicago: The Chemi- 
cal Engineer Publishing Company, 
1908. 12mo.; 136 pp. Price, $2. 

It very often happens that the young 
chemist, perhaps fresh from college, is 
called upon to design and equip a laboratory 
when his knowledge of how it is to be done 
is rather meager. The experienced chemist 
confronted with the task can usually bring 
to bear upon the subject sufficient practical 
knowledge gained from other laboratories 
in which he has worked to arrange and 
equip a laboratory which will meet fully his 
requirements, and can do so in many in- 
stances better than anybody else can do it 
for him. Many things which are done in 
the college laboratory are impossible in 
the private laboratory, where means are lim- 
ited; for instance, ventilation of the hoods, 
gas supply may be non-existent, etc. To 
these young chemists the suggestions in this 
book on the design and equipment of small 
laboratories are made. But even experi- 
enced chemists may gain valuable points 
from it. There is an extremely small 
amount of literature on this subject, so that 
a thoroughly practical book like this should 
be warmly welcomed. 


RabrorD’s COMBINED HousE AND Barn 
Pran Boox. Edited by William A. 
Radford. New York and Chicago: 
The Radford Architectural Company, 
1908. 4to.; 287 pp. Price, $1. 

The volume before us is a most practical 
one, giving designs for barns, livery stables, 
grain barns, dairies, cow barns, feed lofts, 
cattle sheds, poultry houses, implement 
sheds, vehicle sheds, hog houses, corn cribs, 
smoke-houses, granaries, tank houses, etc. 
The illustrations serve the purpose, al- 
though they are rather coarse.. Prices for 
blue prints, which would enable any one to 
build these barns, are listed. 


HANDBUCH FUR HEER UND FLorttTe. Enzy- 
klopadie der Kriegswissenschaften und 
verwandter Gebiete, herausgegeben von 
Georg von Alten, General-leutnant z. 
D., unter Mitwirkung von mehr als 
200 der bedeutendsten Fachautoritaten. 
Compiete in 108 instalments. Price per 
instalment, 50 cents. Berlin, Leipzig, 
Vienna and Stuttgart: Deutsches Ver- 
lagshaus Bong & Co. 


The first three instalments of the second 
volume of this remarkable military and 
naval encyclopedia lie before us. The in- 
stalments extend from “Bayreuth” to 
“Beurkundung.” In the care which has 
been taken in the individual articles, these 
new instalments are well up to the standard 
of those which we have previously re- 
viewed. Of particular interest are the arti- 
cles on benzine and benzol. The essay on 
Belgium may well be regarded as a model 
of good military writing, for it discusses 
clearly and masterfully the military geo- 
graphy, history and military system of a - 
small but important European body politic. 


We Built a Boiler 


With Windc 


We learned by experiment that some boilers 
get twice the heat out of a ton of coal that others 
It is largely a matter of harnessing the 
fire and getting the most out of it while it is 


get. 


still hot. 


So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, 
we built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our ex- 
periments and perfecied the new “RICHMOND” 
which, in actual practice, develops double the 
efciency of ordinary boilers. And the day- 
after-day saving in coal will prove this to you, 
just as the windows proved it to us. 


Windows 


“RICHMOND” 


Boilers 


By building a boiler with windows in it, 
we learned certainly about drafts, water 
circulation and fire travel which enabled us 
to perfect a heating system which doubles 
efficiency and halves the fuel bill. 

We found, through the windows, that 
the flue is more important than other 
makers dream. 

So, by patient experiment, we perfected a 
“diving flue’’ which costs us three to seven 
times as much as other makers spend for 
smoke connections and makes it that much 
more efficient. 

The_RicHmonp” “‘diving flue’’ takes the 
gases and smoke which would ordinarily 
pass up the chimney and sendsthem back, 
mixed with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the 
firebox this ‘diving flue’’ sends half a shovel 
back from the chimney. 


The “Diving Flue” 


The “‘diving flue” is our own invention. 
It is exclusive. It can be found on no boiler 
save the _RICHMOND” 


The fuel economy it brings, more than 
repaid the experiment of the boiler we built 
with windows in it. 

But the “‘diving flue’? was not the only 
outcome of this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had 
ever been written on paper. 

Welearned how to increase our heating 
efficiency from 90 square feet to 128 square 
feet, without adding to the size or cost of 
the boiler. 

We learned how to build across circula- 
tion water way which does for the water 
circulation what the “‘diving flue’’ does for 
the fire travel. 

We learned how to arrange doors and 
drafts and dampers so that tending the fire 
becomes a simple, easy, exact science, in- 
stead of a difficult, haphazard uncertainty. 


Self Cleaning Surfaces 


We learned how to make 90 per cent. of 
our surfaces self-cleaning--so more efh- 
cient. 

And in countless ways, the boiler with 


Radiators 


windows enabled us to save half your coal, 
double ease, flexibility, satisfaction—with- 
out increasing the first cost of the heating 
system to you. 

The _RicuHMonp” heating system as per- 
fected to-day represents the climax of in- 
ventive skill—a system that repays the 
pains we put into it every day you use it. 

The RICHMOND” system is small enough 
for a three-room bungalow. Big enough 
for a building that measures its floor space 


by the acre. 
Write Us 


If you contemplate installing a heating 
system, steam, or hot water—direct or in- 
direct—in your home or building, large or 
small, write us. Ask for catalog 234. Be fair 
enough to yourself to learn of a system 
which, by inventive ingenuity, saves its own 
cost, pays its own maintenance. 

Address in the West 


Cameron Schroth meron © 


234 Michigan Street Chicago, IIl. 


234 Terminal Building, 


THE MSCrum-Howe LL Co. Park Avenue and 41st Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS: “RICHMOND Boilers and Radiators; “RICHMOND Enameled Ware; 
Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; “RICHMOND” Suds Makers; “RICHMOND” Suction 
Cleaners; “RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 


Two at Uniontown, Pennsylvania; One at Norwich, Connecticut; One at Racine, Wisconsin; One at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIVE PLANTS: 


“The calm shade shall bring a kindred calm, ; uf ae = The experts trained in the scientific princi- 
And the sweet breeze that makes the green leaves dance A ples of tree life, by John Davey, the Father of 
Shall waft a balm to thy sick heart.’ : 

Tree Surgery, are the on/y ones whose work has 


; : stood the test of time. 
O not the trees, in return for their 


loving ministrations, deserve your kindly | 7 _ Davey Tree Experts are now operating from 
attention to the ills and wounds which | the Missouri river eastward to the Atlantic Coast. 
afflict them ? Ge A letter from any tree owner in this territory will 


2 : bring full particulars, booklets and information 
You may not be able to treat these ailments 


and hurts of the trees, but you can employ trained 
tree surgeons to diagnose the trouble and ad- When you write, tell us how many trees you 
minister the required remedies. JOHN DAVEY. Father ofniee saree have, what kinds, and where located. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc., 126 Ash Street, KENT, OHIO 


regarding free inspection of his trees. 


Representatives in principal cities, from the Missouri V alley (Operating The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, formerly 
eastward to the Atlantic Coast called The Davey School of Practical Forestry) \ 


COMPANY, Inc., Publis 


NEW YORK 


The Envied Engine 


Four years ago we gave to the motor boat 
world a marine engine that was at once more 
simple, powerful and economical than any of its 
predecessors. It took us 13 years to perfect this 
masterpiece of marine engines. But it was worth 
it. Today the Ralaco is the standard—the engine 
all real motor boat men wish to own. ‘The first 
marine engine we ever built has run over 10,000 
miles and is working yet 


a 
ALACO 
Fee Simpurico ENGINE 


In another test a Ralaco ran continuously for 64 days 
—24 hours each—never missing an explosion, with no 
attention except the replenishing of the fuel and oil sup- 
plies. Understand that there were absolutely no spare 
parts aboard the boat when this test was made. 


YOU want an engine that will respond to any demand 
—from a day’s outing to an ocean voyage. It must be de- 
pendable—like the Ralaco. 


Send for the Ralaco Book 


It’s brimful of valuable marine engine information. 
It tells all about these famous 4-cycle engines—how they 
are built—what their record is. Send for it today —NOW! 


THE §. M. JONES COMPANY 


Main Office, 633 Linden Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Cottage Designs 


© & books offer to architects, builders, homeseekers and 


investors by far the most complete collection of plans ever 
brought out, while the price is so low as to place them within 
the reach of all who have an interest inthe building of homes. 
The designs are compiled with a view to representing all grades 
of cost, from the simplest types of cottages, as illustrated in the first 
series, to the comparatively elaborate structures reaching to $10,000 or 
more, in cost, treated in the fourth series, so that examples are given 
SOueRIIg, nearly every requirement, with respect to cost, ininexp~nsive 
omes. 


No. 1. Cottage Designs with Constructive Details 


A series of twenty-five designs of cottages, most of which have been 
erected, ranging in cost from $600 to $1,500; together with the details of 
interior and exterior finish, all drawn to convenient scale, and accom- 
panied by brief specifications. Illustrated with 53 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 2. Low Cost Houses with Constructive Details 


Embracing upward of twenty-five selected designs of cottages originally 

costing from $1,000 to $3 000, accompanied with elevations, floor plans and 

details of construction, all drawn to scale, together with brief descrip- 

tions and, in many instances, fullspecifications and detailed estimates of 

cost Illustrated by 61 full-page plates of floor plans, elevations and 
etails. 


No. 3. Modern Dwellings with Constructive Details 


. A selection of twenty designs of artistic suburban dwellings erected in 
various parts of the country, at costs ranging from $2,800 to $7,000; em- 
bracing floor plans, elevations and constructive details, showing interior 
and exterior finish, and drawn to scale, together with extracts from the 
specifications. Illustrate1 by means of half-tone reproductions, from 
photographs of the completed structures, and 61 full-page plates of 
floor plans, elevations and details. 


No. 4. Suburban Homes with Constructive Details 


Comprising twenty selected designs of attractive suburban homes, 
Tanging in cost from about $3,000 upward; embracing floor plans, 
elevations and constructive details, showing interior and exterior finish, 
all drawn to scale, together with extracts from the specifications. 
Illustrated by means of half-tone reproductions from photographs of 
the completed structures, and 75 full-page plates of plans, elevations 


and details. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, POSTPAID 
(Sold Separately) 


MUNN & C A ease ec | 


Three-Sixty-One Broadway, New York 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 1909 


494 Pages :: 1274 Illustrations :-: Price $5.00 
EE TIN SE SI ED EZ 


i 1 covers a very wide scope; 
American Homes and Gardens it deals with house build- 


ing from the design and construction of the modest house on small 
lots, to the building of mansions on largeestates. All degrees of gard- 
ening from laying out of landscape to the planting of a window-box 
are dealt with. Practical questions of water supply, of sanitation, ‘or 
the arrangement of the kitchen receive equal treatment, with draping 
of windows or the arrangement of old china. 


American fiomes and Gardens is beautifully printed. The 
—<—$—$—$—$— 1 year’s volume contains 


more than 1,200 engravings, which are as full of detail and finish as 
actual photographs. They depict some of the old and historic mansions 
of America, and the most beautiful gardens or of natural scenery. The 
following list of a few of the practical articles which appear in American 
Homes and Gardens during 1909 will show the wide choice of subjects: 


Notable American Homes (7 descriptive arti- 
cles). Homes of American Artists (5 de- 
scriptive papers). _What Really is Colonial 
Architecture. The Beauty and Economy 
of Stucco. Flower Box Beauty. Window= 
Curtaining forthe Bedroom. Birds inthe 
Country Home. The Bungalow and its 
Furnishing. Children’s Playhouses. 
Concrete Ornaments for the Garden. 
Concrete in the Building of the Small 
Country House. Decorative Features in 
the Small Home. A French Model Dairy. 
Evolution of the Small House Plan. Fur- 
nishing the Nursery. Problem in House 
Furnishing. Garden: Work About the 
Home. GardenNotes. The Farming Exe 
periment of a Woman. Model Motor 
Houses. Plumbing for a Small Country 
House. Wayside Inn. What Can be 
Done with a Hand Loom. The Craft of 
Hammering and Piercing Metal. Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Domestic Ventila= 
tion. Revival of an Old Handicraft. 
Handmade Rugs. New Developments in 
Stenciling. Colored Windows in the 
House. Wild Mushrooms. Wall Gardens. 


A limited number of volumes for 1908 are available. 494 pages. 
1,100 illustrations. Price $5.00. A volume for 1907, $5.00. Volume 
for 1906, $5.00. Volume 1905, $3.50. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 
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PLU MBI 
SHOWER BATH/” 


MONG the well-inform- 
ed, the use of shower and 
needle baths is no longer 
considered a matter of 
mere Summer comfort. The 
tonic effect of this form of bath- 
ing is now recognized as necessary 
to all-year-rouna healthfulrese. 
We make every necessary Axtuce 


SAS EE ES EE ON AE 
@ Much of the 


charm of the 
old Colonial 
room was due 
to the prismatic 
rays of the cut 
crystalstogether 
with the soft 
light of the 
candle or lamp. 
This same qual- 
ity, inalampof 
this kind, is 
just as valuable 
to-day when 
lighted with 
the more mod- 
ern illuminant 
—electricity. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Office and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, New York 


Baltimore: 519 North Charles *t. 

San Francisco: 334 Sutter Strcet 

Toronto: 94 King Street, West 

Pittsburgh: The Norton Company, Century Building 
Chicago: The A. Neilson Compary, 139 Michigan Avenue 
Spokane: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. TRA\ 
Boston: H. F. Estabrool:, Inc., § Park Street 

Portland: J. C. English Co., 12¢ Park Street 
Birmingham: R. W- Knight é Company 

Los Angeles: Brooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St. 


_|| from the simplest hand-spray to 
. || complete combinations for ses 
e cial shower rooms. We area 

prepared to furnish complete 
his eee | hydrotherapeutic equipments 
ni : || |i for residences cr hospitals. 


{MODERN PLUMBING 1) 


ra) 
$9 


Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


This book tellshow to __ 
select the home Refrig= 
erator, how to know the 
poor from the good, how 
to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a Refriger= 
ator sanitary and sweet 
—lots of things you 
should know before buy- 
ing ANY Refrigerator. 

It also tells all about the 
“Monroe.’’ the Refrigerator 
with inner walls made in 
one piece of solid, unbreak- 
able, White Porcelain Ware 
an oa _—_ and highly : i 
clazed, with every corner 
et No as orcrey- B Aiways sold 
ices anywhere. The ‘“Mon- @ DIRECT and at 
roe is as easy to keep clean Factory Prices. Cash 
as a china bowl. or monthly payments. 


ie 


G 
When planning bathroom equipment, 
send for our booklet, ‘‘Modern Plumb- 
ing,’ which shows the most advanced 
fixtures in Imperial and Vitreous Porce- 
lain and Porcelain Enameled fron Ware. 
There are 24 illustrations of model bath- 
rooms ranging in cost from $85 to $3,000. 


Full description of each fixture is given, 
with general information regarding deco- 
ration and tiling. Sent on receipt of four 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS BRANCHES 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Most other Refrigerators h~ve cracks and corners which cannot 
becleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless 
cerms. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the family suffers—from no traceable cause. : 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 
instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. 
It’s like “washing dishes,’ for the “Monroe” 1s really a thick 


orcelain dish inside 4 ‘ 5 
P The high death rate among children in the summer months 


g duced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in ; 1 
poate home where there are litle EME RE Fo ge OVER EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1910 a Mans oe. Me ineton oe Louis, 
“Monroe” is installed in the bes 8 4 3 7 T S 7 New Orleans, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
sin by SPEAIC who CARE—and is found today in a large majorily H AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET INGE naeSeattioranaenidsariapolis, 
rt the VERY BEST homes in the United Staves. The largest and IN| 18) 5 \Wis 1% (0) Ree Cal TS Ve CRN ADEs on een. omouteesa 
ab 5 3 / °» BN es 


best Hospitals use 1t exci osty ete bir ne the whole family 
is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

* When yon have carefully read the book and know allabout Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and Will realize how important 
it is to select carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station P, Cincinnati, 0. 


TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE GETTING GENUINE MOTT [fegen, 
WARF, LOOK FOR THE MOTT LABEI. OM EACH PIECE MB)TT 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 
The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 


se 

+ 

+ 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free 


HE most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 


is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 


Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 


Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between Pasend dives on p- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE 1T BACK. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 


Low Price Better than City Gas or Elec- 
Liberal Terms tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Lest We Forget! 


MEETING an ofhcer of the Hartford Fire Insurance 


Company, a prominent business man said, “Your 
advertisements are excellent. A man ought to know about 
the company in which he is insured.” The officer replied, 
“No, said the business 
man, “not yet. | always mean to when I read your adver- 
tisements, but other things come up and | forget. Why 
don’t you put a coupon at the bottom of the advertisement 
which I can fill in while I am in the notion, and send to 


“Do you know about yours?” 


my agent to insure me in the Hartford, and that will settle 


the matter?” “Excellent idea,” said the officer of the 


Hartford. 
And here it is for him and for you. Use it. The 
Hartford, now a century old, is the best known Fire Insur- 


ance Gompany in America. Any agent or broker will 


get you a policy in the Hartford if you tell him to do so. 


(Name of Agent or Broker ) 


a Pace gem 
When my fire insurance expires, please see that I 


get a policy in the HARTFORD. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1910 
Capital, a A $2,000,000.00 

Liabilities, A 2 5 . 14,321,953.11 Name..... EDS SE. SOC OO RSP Ra SBC BRC SSIRStS=S AEG ARS Agr BOs RGEC SEED OI SSA ROCHA ROSSER COIS 
Assets, : 7 4 5 : 23,035,700.61 

Surplus for Policy Holders, 8,713,747.50 Address .... 


No Delay o Get the Clothes Dry On Wash Day 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove 


Clothes are dried without extra expense as the waste heat 
from laundry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove 
suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as 
perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in_Resi- 
dences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers 
are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. E. 12 catalog. 
Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. 


DEPT. E. 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


DRYER M’F’G. CO. 


DEPT. E. 
204 E. 26th St., New York City 


A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation 
of ““CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
12mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 
STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE, suggesting a large number of diversions which, aside from 


affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit, Complete practical instructions are 
STISTOSFD) 


giv. 1 for building the various articles, The book contains a large number of miscellaneous devices, 
such as scows, -anoes, windmills, water wheels, etc, 


MUNN & CO., Ince «screnritttitizticavy 361 Broadway, New York 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 
Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 
of City and Suburban Properties 
Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 
229 BROADWAY 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


NEW YORK 


Country Homes 
may enjoy city comfo:ts and 
conveniences at less cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
4 tricity, with none of their dan- 
. gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


b Produces light, kitchen and 
laundry fuel. Lighted the same as electric, but 
without batteries. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The 
Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS surat LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker, 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM 


Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
pe Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
-4 $7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 
4q HESS, 926L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


\ 


& 


CLINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 


Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


‘“Human-Talker” ¢ 


is our registered name of a Parrot 
imported exclusively by us from 
certain districts in Old Mexico, 
ONLY KNOWN TO US and GUAR- 
ANTEED to learn to talk, sing and 
whistle BE T TER and MORE 2% 
HUMAN-LIEE THAN ANY 
OTHER PARROT. YOUNG, tame, 
genuine hand-raised and beautiful 
plumaged birds only 
If Oreered Geen 1 

ater hs eo 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DON’T it 
TALK SATISFACTORILY. Sold ” f 2 
under written guarantee on 6 months trial. \\ 


Live arrival at express office guaranteed. ah 
CHEAPER VARIETIES OF MEXICAN PARROTS $4.50 


rs. E. Des. Ermia, Adrian, Mich., R. 2, writes; ‘‘My 
‘Human-Talker’ is a wonder, talks everything, spells, 
counts to 6and sings. Money would not buy him.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep. N.1,. Omaha, Neb. 
Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 320 pp., 340 Illus. $2 postpald 
A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 


Suggests a large number of diversions which, aside from affording 
entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. Com- 
plete practical instructions are given for building the various arti- 


cles, such as Scows, Canoes, Windmills, Water Wheels, Etc, 
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"CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY” 


PS Sa 


One of the Vacation Luxuries. 


Take it along with you or purchase it from 
any of our Sales Agents 


3) Have never been 
equalled in Purity 
SSS Quality 
& and 

\ Flavor 


A Deadly Pill 


FOR DANDELIONS 


@ Hoskins’ Dandelion Pills puts dandelions ab- 
, lutely out of business. 

To clear your lawn of dandelions, plantains 
and other noxious weeds, use a Hoskins’ Gun 
with Dandelion Pills. With the gun (Dowell, 
with tin receivingcap) jaba pill into head of 
each dandelion—that settles him. Easy 
standing work and no backaches. 

G The Gun and 500 Hoskins’ Dandelion Pills, 
transportation prepaid, for $1.00. Your 
money back if they fail to kill. Right nowis 
the time to dope them. 


* WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY 
368 W.ERIEST. Established 1894 CHICAGO 


Prices marked in plain figures will always be 
found EXCEEDINGLY LOW when com- 
pared with the best values obtainable elsewhere 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 West 237 5ST. 24-28 West 24"St 


ATENTS fortunes 
FORTUNES 

RIZES for patents. Patents secured 
through us advertised without charge. 

New lists of inventions needed and possible 
buyers. “Hints to inventors.” ‘Why some 
inventors fail.” Book on patents. Send us 
rough sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records and report on patentability. Special 
agents in 500 cities and towns. Mr. Greeley while 
Acting Commissioner of Patents had full charge of 
U.S. Patent Office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


ANTIQUES 


THE COPPER KETTLE has resumed business with 
many interesting pieces in Old Furniture, China, Pew- 
ter, Copper and Brass. Old Blue and White Coverlets, 
one historical Lafayette (with Eagles). Also a large 
stock of rare Antique Jewelry and many unusual arti- 
cles for gifts. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Washington - - - New Hampshire 


G QUIER’S WEED MILER 2 sons ap ace an 


/ : walks of all vegetation 
quickly, more efficiently and enduring than by any 
other way. U.S.GovernmentusesSQUIER’S. Avoid 

substitutes. Send for circulars to 
G. HARRISON MFG. CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 


Pow El SENECA 


350 Rooms :-: EUROPEAN PLAN --: 300 Baths 


Located in the heart of the business district, five 
minutes from all Railway depots; principal city and 
suburban street car lines pass the door. Beautiful 
Restaurants, service and cuisine unexcelled. Large 
Sample Rooms for the commercial man. Convention 
and Banquet Hall, second floor, seating one thousand persons. 
The largest mezzaninein the world overlooking entire office and 
allrestaurants. Excellent music during dinner and after theatre. 


Moderate Rates A. M. WOOLLEY, Mgr. 


11 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, Jefferson County, New York 


In the Heart of the Thousand Islands. 
In the most enchanting spot in all America, where 
nature’s charms are rarest, all the delights of mod- 
ern civilization are added in the 1,000 Island House. No 
hotel of the Metropolis provides greater living facilities 
or such luxurious comfort—-real home comfort—as does 
this palatial summerretreat. An amusement every hour, 
or quiet, complete rest is the choice of every guest. 
@ All Drinking Water used in the house is filtered. 


@ Send two-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor 


E. S. CLARK, Manager :: :: HARRY PEARSON, Chief Clerk 
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Eleven Miles of Happiness 


is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, yearly, if in 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze, They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 
sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed_ working girl, a convalescing patient, or an aged toiler. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its “little mother” of ten a cool healthful week. 


10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, 
100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children—their only outing. 


Will you have a 
Lawn Party or a 
Children’s Fair to 
help us? Write for 


literature. 


Please send your 


gift to 


R.S. MINTURN, | 
Treas. 
Room 238 
105 E. 22d Street 
New York 


United Charities 
Building 


N.Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


: Its Manufacture 
Its Denaturization 


Its Industrial Use 


The Cost of Manvfacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and In Supplements 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General | and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 


Frank H. Mason in Sczentzfic American Supplement 1550. the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 

The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Scientific American Supple- | is given in Scientific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. Thearticlecon- | Prof. Charles E. Lucke and S. M. Woodward. 
siders the fuel yalue and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a | Utilization of Alcohol is ably discussed in the Sczenlific American 
gasoline or crude oil motor Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klar and F. H. Meyer, both ex 


perts inthe chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 


In Sczentific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 


dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, i ‘ i 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that is the Farm Products from 


farm products and using it in engines. which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Scientific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 

alcohol content compared. 
The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol isthe title of a splendid 
How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentific American. lished in Sczentific American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 


explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- In Scientjhc American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 

illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcohol plant is published in Any Single Number of the Sczen/zfic American or Supplement 
Screntific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The will be sent for 10 cents by mail. The entire set of papers above listed 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. FREE to Any Address. 


French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczendific American Supplement 1599. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


GLASS ESPALIER WALLS 


HEN vines and trees are trained in 
Vf espaliers on the south side of a 
wall, the north face of the wall is 
usually wasted, although it can be used for 
the cultivation of varieties of apples, pears. 
and cherries which are hardy and not sub- 
ject to rot. If a transparent wall could be 
used, plants growing on both sides of it 
would receive the benefit of the sun’s rays. 
Some experiments have been made with 
glass walls. Count de Choiseul recently 
published the results of such an experiment, 
with photographs showing heavilv fruited 
pear trees on both sides of the transparent 
wall. The wall, which is about 60 feet 
long and 6'% feet high, was erected in 1901. 
ach side of it was planted with 15 pear 
trees of the variety Doyenne @hiver (Win- 
ter Doyen), giving a wall area of 232 
square feet to each tree. In 1907 the trees 
on the south side bore 134 pears weighing 
91 pounds, and the trees on the north side 
bore 109 pears, weighing 77 pounds. All 
the pears were of very fine appearance and 
without blemish, and the pears on the north 
side were smoother than the others. 

In the nursery of Croux et Fils is a glass 
wall, which is surrounded by _ horizontal 
elass sashes and planted with the same 
varieties of peaches, apples, and pears on 
each side. These espaliers also began bear- 
ing in 1907, and both sides have produced 
equally fine fruit. The difference in tem- 
perature between the sides of the wall is not 
very great, as the southern face reflects less 
heat and is therefore cooler than that of a 
masonary wall, while the northern side 1s 
warmed by the rays which pass through the 
glass. A masonary wall possesses, theo- 
retically, one advantage over a glass wall, 
as it absorbs during the day a greater quan- 
tity of heat, and consequently exerts a 
ereater heating effect at night. Longer ex- 
perience will be required to determine 
which: material is the better on the whole. 
The cost of construction is practically the 
same for both. 


LIME CULTURE IN THE WEST 
INDIES 


HE cultivation of limes in the West 
ale Indies is a rapidly developing in- 
dustry, although it is at present 
somewhat small when compared with the 
sugar and cacao trades. The yield of the 
fruit per acre varies with the nature and 
quality of the soil, but on good ground 
two hundred bushels of limes are yielded, 
diminishing to as low as fifty barrels per 
acre upon poor soil. The average yield. 
however, is about one hundred and twenty 
barrels. From one barrel of limes, seven 
to eight gallons of juice are extracted. 
The latter is exported either raw or in a 
density of one gallon of concentrated to 
12 gallons of raw juice. About 80 barrels 
of limes are required to yield 54 gallons 
of concentrated juice. One of the most 
important branches of the industry is the 
production of “essential oil of limes.” 
This product is obtained from the rind of 
the fruit by the ecuelle process, before 
passing through the mills. The distilled 
oil, which is one of the forms in which this 
product is shipped, is recovered from the 
juice after milling by the usual distillation 
process. Only about 3 ounces of the rind 
oil is obtained per barrel of limes, -while 
the yield of distilled oil is approximately 
two and a half gallons out of 54 gallons of 
concentrated juice. 
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This Cottage Was 
Shipped 400 Miles 


@ It was not only shipped by freight this distance, but on 
arrival at nearest railroad station was carted several miles to 
destination. ... his is a CORNELL PORTABLE 
HOUSE, built in sections and then bolted together on the 
site selected. 


@ The portable house idea is one of the most practical 
modern methods of construction, as applied to cottages, 
garages, stores, churches, etc. Made at the factory the 
labor cost 1s reduced to a minimum, waste is eliminated 
and competent architectural supervision secured, all con- 
tributing to lowest cost with best results. Thus the portable 
house factory can producea better building and deliver it to 
the owner for a much less figure than local contractors. 


CORNELL PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


are built complete in sections convenient for shipping and handling. These houses are constructed with the idea of per- 
manency, having heavy joists and flooring; they are durable and will last for years, in fact as long as any well constructed 
building. Skilled workmen are employed, the best of lumber, paints and hardware are used and the houses are complete 
even to the most minute detail. The buildings are painted both on the interior and exterior any colors desired. @ They 
are erected at our factory, so everything fits and there is nothing missing. All sections being numbered, the assembling 
of the building is a very simple matter; anyone with a helper easily erecting one in a few hours. We pay the freight to 
any railroad station. Being so complete, so handsome and so inexpensive Cornell Portable Houses are rapidly gaining 
in popularity, and hundreds of satisfied owners from Maine to California and from Minnesota to Florida, testify to their 
excellence. @ We build Portable Cottages, Garages, Stores, Churches, Children’s Playhouses, Pavillions, etc., and 
will be pleased to mail you our interesting catalog fully describing them. 


WYCKOF F LUMBER & MEF G. CO., 410 Adams St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’’? Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


4to. 11x13% inches. Illuminated Cover 
and 275 Illustrations. 306 Pages. 


Price, $10.00 


A sumptuous book, dealing 
with some of the most stately 
houses and charming gardens 
in America. The illustrations are in 
nearly all cases made from original 
photogiaphs, and are beautifully printed 
GMO ; on double coated paper. Attractively 
> omapeeneereeey rang Wey? bound. The book will prove one of 
Ce the most interesting books of the year 
ey ed : and will fill the wants of those who 
desire to purchase a luxurious book 
on our American Homes. 


slunn & Company 


Publishers of ‘‘Scientific American’” 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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This great book 


of plans, elevations, specifications and estimates of 
Ideal Homes should be in the hands of every prospective 
home builder or home owner. ‘The homes shown in this 
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OUR own individual rug, different 
from all other rugs, and in a 


high class wool fabric adapted to 
your own decorations. If the rugs in 
stock colors do not suit your require- 
ments, we will make one that will, 
either plain, self-tone or contrast. All 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any length. 
Seamless, wool weft, reversible, heavy 
and durable. Sold by best shops, or 
write for color line and price list to 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., NEW 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 391 Broadway, New York 


book are actual examples of homes already built, and 
the estimates of cost are taken from the exact figures 
and show just what you can do today with whatever 
appropriation you have allowed, from a $1,600 bunga- 
low to a $10,000 house. This book besides offering 
many valuable suggestions and giving you a tangible 
basis from which to make your plans and arrange your 
appropriation, will be the means of saving you a good 
many dollars. 


This great magazine 


—a full year 


— ‘‘Tdeal Homes ’* — the most beautifully printed 
magazine of its kind in America, for the home owner 
and home maker, brings to you every month fully 
illustrated articles for improving and beautifying the 
home — by the ablest editorial and contributing staff 
in America, covering every branch of home making 
from architecture, interior decoration and landscape 
gardening to definite instructions for doing much of 
the simpler work yourself. Every home owner and 
prospective home owner should take advantage of this 
offer. Send us your name, address and $1.00 today. 


Smith Publishing Company 


527 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Scientific American 
Boy at School 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo, 6 x 8% inches, 338 pages, 314 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


An ideal Book for Boys and Particularly so for the 
Holidays 


HIS book is a sequel to ‘‘ The Scientific American Boy,” many thousand 
‘ip copies of which have been sold, and has proven very popular witn the 

boys. The main object of the book is to instruct how to build various 
devices and apparatus, particularly for outdoor use. The construction of the 
apparatus which is. fully within the scope of the average boy, is fully 
described and the instructions are interwoven in a story, a feature which has 
assisted in making “‘ The Scientific American Boy”’ so popular and interesting to 
the boy. 

It takes up the story of “Bill” and several of his companions at boarding 
school. They form a mysterious Egyptian society, whose object is to emulate 
the resourcefulness of the ancients. Their Chief Astrologer and Priest of the 
Sacred Scarabeus is gifted with unusual powers, but his magic is explained so 
that others can copy it. Under the directions of the Chief Engineer, dams, 
bridges and canal-locks are constructed. The Chief Admiral and Naval Con- 
structor builds many types of boats, some of which are entirely new. The 
Chief Craftsman and the Chief Artist also have their parts in the work done 
by the Society, over which Pharaoh and his Grand Vizier have charge. Follow- 
ing is a list of the chapters : 

Chapter I., Initiation ; Chapter II., Building a Dam; Chapter III., The Skiff; 
Chapter IV., The Lake House; Chapter V., A Midnight Surprise; Chapter VI., 
The Modern Order of Ancient Engineers ; Chapter VII., A “Pedal Paddle-Boat’’; 
Chapter VIII., Surveying; Chapter IX., Sounding the Lake; Chapter X., 
Signaling Systems; Chapter XI., The Howe Truss Bridge; Chapter XII., The 
Seismograph ; Chapter XIII., The Canal Lock ; Chapter XIV., Hunting with a 
Camera; Chapter XV., The Gliding Machine; Chapter XVI., Camping Ideas; 
Chapter XVII., The Haunted House; Chapter XVIII., Sun-Dials and Clepsydras ; 
Chapter XIX., The Fish-tail Boat; Chapter XX., Kite Photography; Chapter 
XXI., Water-Kites and Current Sailing; Chapter XXII., The Wooden Canoe; 
Chapter XXIII., The Bicycle Sled; Chapter XXIV., Magic; Chapter XXV., 
The Sailboat; Chapter XXVI., Water Sports, and Chapter XXVII., Geyser 
Fountain. 
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Handy Man’s Workshop 
and Laboratory 


Compiled and Edited by A. RUSSELL BOND 


I2mo, 6x 8% inches, 467 pages, 370 illustrations 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


A Collection of Ideas and Suggestions for the Practical 
Man 


VERY practical mechanic, whether amateur or professional, has been con- 
H fronted many times with unexpected situations calling for the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity. The resourceful man who has met an issue of 
this sort successfully seldom, if ever, is adverse to making public his methods of 
procedure. After all, he has little to gain by keeping the matter to himself and, 
appreciating the advice of other practical men in the same line of work, he is only 
too glad to contribute his own suggestions to the general fund of information. 
About a year ago it was decided to open a department in the Scientific Amer- 
ican devoted to the interests of the handy man. There was an almost immediate 
response. “Hundreds of valuable suggestions poured in from every part of this 
country and from abroad as well. Not only amateur mechanics, but profes- 
sional men, as well, were eager to recount their experiences in emergencies and 
offer useful bits of information, ingenious ideas, wrinkles or ‘‘kinks” as they 
are called. Aside from these, many valuable contributions came from men in 
other walks of life—resourceful men, who showed their aptness at dving things 
about the house, in the garden, on the farm. The electrician and the man in 
the physics and chemical laboratory furnished another tributary to the flood 
of ideas. Automobiles, motor cycles, motor boats and the like frequently call 
for a display of ingenuity among a class of men who otherwise would never 
touch a tool. These also contributed a large share of suggestions that poured 
in upon us. It was apparent from the outset that the Handy Man’s Workshop 
Department in the Scientific American would be utterly inadequate for so 
large a volume of material; but rather than reject any really useful ideas for 
lack of space, we have collected the worthier suggestions, which we present in 
the present volume. They have all been classified and arranged in nine 
chapters, under the following headings : 

I., Fitting up a Workshop ; IJ., Shop Kinks; III., The Soldering of Metals 
and the Preparation of Solders and Soldering Agents; IV., The Handy Man in 
the Factory; V., The Handy Man’s Experimental Laboratory ; VI., The Handy 
Man’s Electrical Laboratory ; VII., The Handy Man about the House; VIIL., 
The Handy Sportsman ; IX., Model Toy Flying Machines. 
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45)HE publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 
=) nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden 1s a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones ‘which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 


For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 
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Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 

A general description of the garden, consisting of hot more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 

Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan by a number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 

Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 

Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. 

Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’ s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 

Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 

The garden competition closes September 15, 1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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Fast View 


YAMES BRITE,ARCH 


The Magnificent Country Estate of the Late George Crocker is Now For Sale 


ARLINGTON?” is situated in the charming hill country of Northern New Jersey, comprises 
about eleven hundred acres and offers a rare combination of mountain, wood and 


stream, with broad expanse of fertile field and residential park. On the north and east 
lies the well-known Havemeyer Estate; beyond it, the village of Suffern, and a little 
farther on, Tuxedo. Good roads radiate in all directions and the property is easily ac- 
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cessible by motor or by the Erie Main Line (Ramsey station, 3 miles; Suffern, 5 miles). While na- 
ture has been very lavish here, the late owner spared neither expense nor time in improving and beaut- 
ifying the surroundings, crowning the whole by the erection of one of the most noteworthy private 
residences in America. The residence, modelled largely after a famous English manor house of the 
Elizabethan period, was completed in 1908. It stands ona lofty ridge overlooking a large part of the 
estate and commands an extended outlook, including the picturesque Ramapo valley and mountains. 


Interiors Remarkable for Beauty and Splendid The Grounds are Spacious and 


Proportions * 

HE richly carved woodwork is chiefly of English oak, Circas- 
AR sian walnut and California redwood. Caen stone and mar- 
bles are also used in profusion, and decorations are the work 
of artists of high repute. The most impressive feature of the interior 
is the magnificent Great Hall, two stories in height with oak carved 
gallery and walls of Caen stone. The fittings of this great room are 
unusually striking and suitable, including a large built-in pipe organ, 
extraordinary rugs, hangings and furniture. Here and in other rooms 
are numberless art treasures in bronze, silver, porcelain, wood, ivory 
and needlework. There are paintings by great masters, tapestries 
and cmbroideries with histeries and of rare value, and a remarkable 
collection of Chinese porcelains. Throughout the 
house are many pieces of antique furniture and 

costly reproductions. 


q Darlington is for sale, as it stands, complete in every detail. The offering not only includes the lands, Mansion, farm buildings and 
many other structures, but practically the entire contents of all buildings, the large herd of Jersey cattle and other live stock, the vehicles 
and other equipment essential to a large country estate. The property, pending its sale, is maintained in the perfect condition in 
which it was the late owner's pleasure to keep it ; every department in working order; the Mansion itself literally ready for immediate 
occupancy. A hooklet containing description bv Barr Ferree and a number of exterior and interior views, will be mailed on request. 


Ample facilities will be afforded for conveyance between the railroad station and the estate on due notice. 


For further information apply to E. F. CARPENTER, Agent, Ramsey, N. J. 


is or to the Executors of the Estate of George Crocker, 60 Wall Street, New York City 


Highly Ornate 
HE beautiful terrace front with its grassy slopes, broad stone stair- 
ways, and mirror pool; the extensive vine covered pergolas and 
pavilions which are integral portions of the mansion; and the 
stately entrance front, about which are grouped a wealth of evergreens, 
boxtrees, Japanese maples, flowering plants andshrubs—cannotbe ade- 
quately described or pictured. On the near-by wooded slopesand 
drives are many thousands of rhododendrons. Beyond the lawnsare the 
extensive formal gardens with large fountain pool, then the greenhouses 
of extraordinary size and completeness, filled with choice flowers and rare 
fruiting vines andtrees. Anabundance of pure water from an artificial 
mountain lake (a part of the estate) has been piped to every desirable 
part of the. grounds and into every building, with 
ample pressure and equipment for fire protection. 
The lake is a well stocked trout preserve. 
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A Notable Home 


The residence of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown at New- 
port, Rhode Island, forms the opening article in this 
issue. It is a splendid house, is well illustrated by 
many fine engravings and is described by Barr Ferree 
in a pleasing and competent manner. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


Alice M. Kellogg presents her sixth paper on Decora- 
tions and Furnishings for the Home. Her article for 
this issue is devoted to the appropriate hanging of 
pictures, a subject to which very little attention is 
given. Miss Kellogg describes how to hang pictures 
properly, and illustrates her article by many engrav- 
ings from which suggestions may be obtained for those 
interested in the artistic features of a home. 


Crystal Brook 


Crystal Brook, on the north shore of Long Island, 
represents a colony of summer homes built on the co- 
operative plan. Dr. Jerome Walker, one of the 
founders of the colony, tells in a very interesting way 
how the plan was developed and the success of it. The 
article is profusely illustrated by many fine engravings 
showing the beauties of the place and some of the 
homes built in the colony. 


The Modern House 


Paul Thurston has prepared an article on some of the 

modern houses which have been recently built through- 

out the country. ‘The article is illustrated, showing 

houses designed in various styles of architecture, and 
- constructed of various kinds of materials. 


Methods for Beautifying the Gas Light 


The handicraftsman may find of practical value a sug- 
gestion on one of the most important elements in home 
decorating. The average gas light is any thing but 
an ornament to a room, and Catherine A. Jensen 
shows in her article by the aid of illustrations, how 
this may be accomplished. 


Making Plumes out of Crepe Paper 


The pre-eminence of the feather for the trimming of 
the hat this year is unquestioned, and since the woman 
of fashion must complete her toilet, and crown her 
head with long and expensive plumes, a substitute for 
this costly plumage has been created. Ethel Jones 
tells in an interesting way how the imitation feather 
is made, and a series of engravings by which the ar- 
ticle is illustrated shows how the work is conducted. 
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Some Notable Garages 


The man who builds an expensive house naturally has 
to build a garage in keeping with it and its surround- 
ings. ‘The article prepared by Henry Hawley on this 
subject is well illustrated by many engravings which 
show some of the garages of this class. 


The Heliotrope as a Bedding Plant 


Heliotrope is a very attractive plant when it is prop- 
erly placed and massed into one bed by itself. Ida D. 
Bennett presents an illustrated article, showing how 
this may be done. 


Flowers as Desert 


An illustrated article by Monica Bastin informs one 
how flowers may be candied and used for dessert. The 
engravings give a very clear idea as to how the 
flowers are handled and the text tells more of the de- 
tails of their preparation. 


A Substitute for Potatoes 


At the present time when the cost of living is on the 
steady increase, any substitute that will lessen the high 
cost of living will be welcome. W. A. DuPuy has 
prepared an article on a substitute for potatoes which 
ought to appeal to any one interested in the economics 
of food supplies. 


Vegetable Fountains 


An interesting story by W. R. Gerard on the vegetable 
fountain is presented in this issue. The article deals 
with the various kinds of plants found in tropical 
countries that may be tapped so that a supply of water 
may be obtained from them whenever required. Hunts- 
men, foresters and others find this method very 
advantageous. 


Furniture for the Home 


Many people have difficulty in finding out what kind 
of furniture is appropriate for the lawn or the gar- 
den, and also the kind of furniture that will be last- 
ing. Esther Singleton has prepared an excellent 
article on this subject, pointing out all the necessary 
details for the furnishing of the garden or the home 
grounds. ‘The article is profusely illustrated, showing 
the kind of furniture to use for such a purpose. 
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The Garden Fountain 


By Ralph de Martin 


HE fountain is successful in the garden only 
when it forms a definite part in the gar- 
den scheme, and it may play the part 
whether it be humble or majestic, be 
prominent or subordinate. The old 
French garden architects were thoroughly 
alive to its importance, as witness their 

achievements in the grand fountains of Versailles and other 

great French gardens. The Italians understood it, too, and 
many other old designers in other countries, and not a few 
great gardens are to-day better remembered for the foun- 
tains that play in them than for any other reason. 

The European use of fountains; meaning by that phrase 
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the older use of colossal fountains as arranged by European 
designers, has no counterpart in America. The American 
garden and the American fountain are conceived on a much 
smaller scale than the great works produced in Europe to 
the end of the eighteenth century. Hence there can be no 
comparison between the two, and in viewing a collection of 
American fountains, such as is shown in the accompanying 
engravings, it is well to look at them as what they are, in- 
teresting examples of garden furniture, or rather garden 
decoration. 

In this aspect the fountain has a real value in the well 
designed garden, provided, of course, a place is made for 
it and it is suitable for that place. How beautifully this 


Fountain and pool of a formal garden 
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tately environment 


A double fountain in a pool of water lillies 
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Pool and fountain shadowed by trees 
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may be done, and how successfully, may be seen illustrated 
in these pictures, where one has but to try to substitute 
one fountain for another to note how unsatisfactory such 
changes would be. 

The fountain is introduced into the grounds scheme for 
the purpose of creating a garden center or of serving as an 
important garden decoration. The word important in this 
place may need some explanation. A garden ornament 1s 
important when it performs some service of value. It need 
not be large or imposing; it need not be grand or costly; 
the value ot its importance is determined solely by the sig- 
nificance of what it does. Hence a very small, and in itself 
inconspicuous, object may be highly important in the garden 
if it is employed in the right way and if it does a right thing. 


Pool and fountain on a terrace 


Hence, also, a very costly and even beau- 
tiful object may be highly objectionable if 
it has an intrusive result or seems, in any 
way, out of place. 

And so, just as one will grow a certain 
flower on a certain shrub because of the 
result it will produce and for the beauty 
it gives, so one will place a fountain where 
it will serve some true decorative purpose, 
and be itself of real decorative value. 
Otherwise it has no visible utility and had 
better be dispensed with. 

From the standpoint of design there is 
practically no limit to the form of the 
fountain. It may be a mere jet of water 
shot upward into the air in a simple straight line. ‘This is 
always an effective use of water, and some delightful foun- 
tains are exactly this and no more. This is the simplest of 
all fountains, and from this rudimentary form the design 
may run up through an infinity of complexities to a colossal 
group of statuary which may be the crowning feature, or 
an elaborate structure that may or may not be emphasized 
by standing statues on the adjoining lawns. 

The determining question, in most cases, is fixed by mat- 
ters of taste quite as much as by those of cost. A large 
place, on which there are ample lawns and which may be 
kept up in a large way, implies somewhat costly fountains 
anda considerable display. Certainly a large fountain is 
completely out of place in small surroundings, and in a gen- 
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eral way a large fountain requires a great deal of space in 
order to be advantageously used. ‘That is to say, it needs 
this space in order to be seen and in order to seem suited to 
its environment. 

Obviously, with smaller fountains, the question of space 
becomes comparatively unimportant. A small fountain may 
not take up much room, may not, indeed, be larger than an 
ordinary garden vase. But it is actually much more im- 
portant than a vase. It must be permanently placed, and 
the spray of water ejected by it is something quite beyond 
the ordinary in the garden. features. Moreover, it is very 
apt to be but the single thing of its kind in the whole gar- 
den. Unimportant as these circumstances may seem, the 
sum total of their effect is quite considerable. At all events 
they take an important part in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the fountain and in 
giving it individuality. They certainly 
show that any garden feature with such 
qualities calls for distinctive and_ indi- 
vidual treatment. 

It is in its individual form that the 
fountain has its most notable character. 
The fountain that is especially designed 
and which has no mate, is the only foun- 
tain that should be considered unless it be 
the simple jet, which so far as decorative 
fixture is concerned, is a simple display of 
water only without the aid of ornamental 


A miniature fountain in a garden court 


structure. But the individual fountain on which some sculp- 
tor has lavished the skill of his chisel, may very well be a 
rare and precious work of art, the mere possession of which 
may be a true joy, and the placing of which must be ac- 
complished with every possible care. 

The accompanying illustrations show a wide variety of 
fountains, fountains very varied in themselves, and used in 
very varying ways. ‘They show many other points of inter- 
est than the fountains, but nothing of more value than the 
highly decorative value of these garden ornaments. These 
charming lawns would be just as green and delightful with- 
out them; these shining surfaces of water would be just as 
cool and agreeable to look at, but neither lawn nor pool 
would have the interest they possess without these fountains. 
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No. 8. A veranda of the simplest type 
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Furniture for the Home 


By Esther Singleton 


Porch Furniture for the Home 


(CMM NER? ‘HE veranda is practically a summer room 


Kesey * where one is able to enjoy all the pleasure 
We of sitting out of doors without any of the 


discomforts; for it affords protection from 
the glare of the hot sunlight and the 
dreaded sudden shower. Moreover, all 
the indoor luxuries are close at hand, and 
on the veranda one’s ordinary occupations can be pur- 
sued as if within doors. Of late years particularly it has 
become a feature in the country or suburban home. Though 
the materials for furnishing the veranda are somewhat 
limited in kind, their variety is endless. Sheltered from 
the sun and the rain by glass screens, reed screens, or awn- 
ings, bright with gay rugs and cushions, comfortable with 
chairs, sofas, benches, settees and swings, and attractive 
with blooming flowers and daintily set tea-tables and tables 
on which books, vases and bowls of flowers or articles for 
the smoker’s use are 
invitingly set, the 
veranda is an in- 
formal place where 
the family delights 
to gather and guests 
like to be received. 

A few up-to-date 
examples are shown 
here as suggestions 
for those who con- 
template furnishing, 
or re - furnishing, 
this department of 
the house. 

No. I is a some- 
what stately out-of- 
door room com- 
pletely hung with 
reed screens. There 
is no attempt at 
furnishing. No. 2 
is of beautiful pro- 
portions, and can be 
protected from the 
rain and cold by 


No. 6. A simple corner inviting repose 


glass, and rendered shady by reed screens. It looks upon 
an attractive rock garden, and if the furniture were more 
luxurious and the rugs more plentiful, it would be an ideal 
veranda. 

No. 3 is a cosy and comfortable room, with a set of 
cushioned furniture, tables for tea and work, and lamps 
and lanterns. Being enclosed in glass, it is a delightful 
sun-room in the winter, and when this is removed it be- 
comes a charming nook for summer days and evenings. 

No. 4 1s particularly attractive. It is semi-circular, and 
a lovely landscape is framed by the columns. Such a 
veranda could be furnished for about $1oo. For ex- 
ample: Two arm-chairs, $12.50 each; a rocking-chair, 
$12.50; two rush-bottomed chairs, $5.00 each; ‘Andrew 
Jackson” chair, $3.25; rustic center table, $6.50; swinging 
bench, $15.00; rug, $21.00; and two hanging baskets, 
$4.00. 

No. 5 is of good 
proportions, and the 
beautiful effect of 
the foliage between 
and around the col- 
umns, softening the 
severe lines with its 
garlands of green- 
ery, proclaims the 
artist’s taste. No. 6 
is very simple, and 
its hammock and 
steamer chair invite 
repose. The chief 
attraction of No. 7 
IS 1fS swing. 

In many homes a 
back veranda, con- 
veniently situated 
near the kitchen or 
dining-room, is en- 
closed with wire 
and used as a break- 
fast and_ supper- 
room. As_ much 
thought is given to 
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it as to any other 
room in the house. 
In some cases the 
veranda is floored 
with brick, and in 
others it is_ tiled, 
though boards 
stained or painted 
to suit the taste of 
the owners are the 
most general. The 
ceiling is usually a 
neat piece of car- 
pentry, and _ sup- 
ports one or two 
electric lights. Reed 
screens, or awnings, 
are a necessity, and 
no one need fear 
having too many 
cushions for the 
rugs and soft seats. 
A goodly supply of 
floor cushions is 
very convenient, and 
little Indian stools 
that cost about $1.50 or $2.00 each are also very useful. A 
very light table, easy to move about, is a necessity. ‘The 
steamer chair is preferred by many people to a couch or 
hammock. Willow, wicker and rattan furniture can be 
painted any color to suit the house, and much taste may be 
expressed in the selection of the material for the cushions. 
Rustic furniture with woven seats has also come into vogue 
recently, and sets including a sofa or settee chair and rock- 
ing-chair cost from $12.50 to $21.50, according to the 
style and finish. A Morris chair of this species costs 
$12.50; small rustic tables, from $3.00 to $6.50; and a 
good-sized breakfast table, $14.00. A hundred dollars 
could be profitably expended as follows: Curved back set- 
tee, $9.00; two chairs, $6.00; “Andrew Jackson” chair, 
$3.25; rocking-chair, $6.50; table, $6.50; two Indian seats, 
$4.00; two swinging-baskets, $4.00; two rugs, $16.50; two 
reed-screens, $18.50; cushions, $25.00 ($99.25). Another 
suggestion for furnishing a veranda at small expense is 
the following: 

Four reed-screens, 12 feet each (with a ten-foot drop), 
$9.75 each—$39.00; one arm-chair somewhat similar to 
the one in No. 5, $9.00; one rocking chair similar to the 
one in No. 6, $8.50; table similar to the one in No. 5, 
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No. 9—A veranda with a lattice screen 
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$6.50; one willow 
arm-chair, $7.50; 
one willow sofa, 
$14.00; Belgian 
rug similar to the 


one in No. 2, 
$2 °7...5,0% = nau 
cushions covered 


with Scotch madras 
for four chairs and 
sofa, $28.00. Add 
to this a hammock 
of the “Cape Ann” 
variety, made of 
sail - cloth, and 
cushions of Turkey- 
red or Scot 
madras, to match 
the furniture, 
$13.75. | doltaae 
$153-75~ Lt eine. 
ferred, the Crex or 
grass rugs, in blue, 
red, or green, 9x12 
in size, $8.25 each, 
could be selected. 

Rustic flower-stands, pots or jars of flowers, long boxes 
on the balustrade (if the veranda is supplied with one), 
swinging baskets and trellis-work for climbing roses and 
honeysuckle, are, of course, extra touches that depend on 
the taste and means of the inmates—and these often count 
for more than the furniture itself. 

No. 8 is a veranda of the simplest type. It would be 
greatly improved by more climbing roses, and pots or boxes 
of flowers in the window-sills and on the balustrade and 
steps. It has all the possibilities of becoming an attrac- 
tive retreat. A tea table, a few bright cushions, more rugs 
and plenty of blooming flowers would work wonders. 
Twenty dollars spent here would accomplish a miracle. 

No. 9 depends almost exclusively on the lattice screen 
for its artistic effect—and the effect is very pleasing to the 
eye. The lines are harmonious and restful. It reminds 
us somehow of rooms in paintings by the Italian masters. 
Formal plants in pots, or vases, would contribute appro- 
priate ornaments to this pleasing nook. Furniture of a 
more severe character, adorned with comfortable cushions, 
rugs and awnings, would bring out the exceptionally fine 
qualities of this sitting-room. 

In furnishing a veranda, one need never be afraid of 
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No. 2—A veranda of ideal proportions, looking on a rock garden 


No. 1—A stately out-of-door room hung with reed screens 
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. 5—A well proportioned and home-like veranda 


too much color or too many rugs and cushions; and while 
it is well to have everything at hand for comfort, a great 
collection of articles is likely to prove a nuisance. Strong, 
solid articles, such as will not get knocked over in the un- 
certain light of fading day, are also desirable. 

Many excellent rugs can be purchased for small prices. 
Serviceable bungalow rugs of various sizes and colors; 
prairie-grass rugs of many colors and patterns, and rag 
rugs in innumerable designs can all be had from $4 to $50 
and upwards, according to the size and design. Cocoa- 
fibre rugs are also popular, and cost from $4 upward. 

Of all screens, the prettiest by far is the one composed 
of natural leaves and blooms, that lets in the air and light 
while it softens the fury and glare of the sun. A coarse 
wire netting stretched from floor to roof and pillar to 
pillar will soon enable any creeper you select to frame in 
your cosy retreat and make it a place of beauty. What 
could be more delightful than a bower of the ordinary 
honeysuckle with its white and buff bells, scattering scent 
in the air? The Coral honeysuckle is not easily surpassed, 
with its profuse and brilliant scarlet flowers, and the Chi- 
nese sweet-scented honeysuckle is also a rapid grower. 
The climbing roses are, of course, legion; and all the cle- 
matis family are worth consideration. Of all, perhaps, 
the loveliest is the Clematis azurea grandiflora, a very 


No. 3—A cozy and comfortable nook for both summer and winter 
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No. 4—An attractive veranda which could be furnished for $100 
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No. 7—A veranda to delight the children 


hardy plant, a fine bloomer, with flowers sometimes several 
inches in diameter and of a lovely blue. The pink Bell 
Clematis is also a native plant and a good grower. There 
are some species of the Passion vine that will flourish in 
our climate, and which, though dying down in the winter, 
put forth hardy shoots in the spring. The Wistaria should 
also be remembered, and the old-fashioned Dutchman’s 
pipe makes a good arbor-twiner. The ordinary grape vine 
also forms beautiful screen. 

Nothing forms more beautiful festoons than the Crim- 
son Rambler, and the Yellow Rambler is also a satisfactory 
bloomer and contributes exquisite color. A handsome ad- 
dition to the veranda is the Trumpet Flower, a native of 
the Southern States. There are many varieties, some of 
which are very decorative. The Bignonia capreolata, with 
its large reddish-yellow, trumpet-shaped flowers, is showy 
and very popular. It would adorn posts and corners of 
veranda and roof with great eftect. 

Even the common morning-glory and the balloon-pea on a 
back veranda add cheer and beauty. The Irish Ivy is 
very valuable for covering an unsightly corner, and grows 
in shady places where few other plants will thrive. Win- 


dow-baskets, pots, jars, vases, and boxes, of course, permit 
of an endless choice of beautiful flowers, ferns and trail- 
ing plants. 
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A house of pleasing design constructed of shingle and stucco 


A House Built for Mr. J. W. Buhlert, at Wenham, Mass. 


By Mary H. Northend 


HE interesting house illustrated herewith 
is the all-the-year-round residence of 
Mr. J. W. Buhlert, of Wenham, Massa- 
chusetts. It was designed by Messrs. 
Magee & Rowe, architects of Boston. 
It is ensconced in a setting of grass and 

| against a background of savin-covered 
hills, and the location is sufficiently remote from the main 
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Stucco columns support the roof of the porch 


highway to insure privacy and quiet. ‘The exterior is a 
pleasing combination of weather-stained shingles, soft gray 
stucco and a dark brown painted trim. An interesting fea- 
ture is the large veranda enclosed with glass and connecting 
with the long, low extension. 

The roof is pitched rather deep, is finished with shingles, 
and its low overhang supported by broad _ brackets 
painted white, is edged about the extension with a 


The fireplace is a feature of the living-room 
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wide white molding. 
The inviting entrance 


porch, with its odd curved 
roof supported by plaster 
columns, opens without any 
preliminary of hall or ves- 
tibule to the large living- 
room, finished in keeping 
with the bungalow idea, 
and occupying the entire 
extension part of the build- 
ing. It is open to the roof, 
showing the rafters ex- 
posed to view, and which 
are stained a soft golden 


brown. Kits’ walls) are 
sheathed with matched 
cypress, stained like the 


ceiling, while the floor, of 
maple, is stained and pol- 
ished and partly covered 
with rugs of warm, rich 
tints. Long French win- 


dows, built at each side of the room, are 
hung with portieres, repeating in tone the 
color scheme of the floor coverings, while 
the broad, partly latticed windows, be- 
neath which extend low wide seats fitted 


with covers which lift 
up disclosing convenient 
storage space, are shaded 
by simple muslin dra- 
peries. 

Dhey feature of the 
living-room is the great 
open fireplace at one end 
of the room, and built of 
red brick laid in white 
mortar, which is ex- 
posed and extends to the 
roof. A narrow mantel 
of cypress is placed on 
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The sun room is an attractive acquisition to the house 


finished in white wood. 
tered and its floor of hard pine is stained 
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the chimney breast. To the 
left of the room great glass 
doors connect with the en- 
closed veranda or sun- 
room, which is finished in 
white wood. Its windows 


opening outward, are so 
arranged that the room 
can be converted into an 


outdoor living-room during 
the summer season. In the 
corner at the side of the 
doorway is a large built-in 
bookcase, extending to the 
height of the room. Other 
book nooks are liberally 
provided between the 
rafter spaces, which are 
finished at the wall edge 
with a molding, sufficiently 
broad to serve as a shelf. 
Back of the living-room 
is a small hallway, from 


one side of which ascends a broad stair- 
case to the sleeping rooms in the second 
To the left opens the dining-room, 


Its ceiling is plas- 


and polished. The walls 
are partly covered with 
a dade of rose design 
edged with a _ broad 
white wood finish, above 
which rises a plain field 
of plaster left untinted. 
The kitchen is a long 
narrow room with buff 
tinted walls and floor of 
spruce. It is equipped 
with every modern con- 
venience, and numerous 
space-saving devices. 
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An Amateurs Birdhouse 


By Sally Field Stevens 


VER since seeing the thatched bird-houses 
in England, we have longed for one of 
our own. There is a picturesque quality 
in a thatched bird-house that no other 
kind possesses. Last summer, this idea 
was still more impressed on our minds, 
when seeing a print of a quaint old Scot- 

In this garden was a bird-house of very sim- 


tish garden. 
ple proportions—in fact, the body of the house was very 


much like a nail-keg that we had 
been cherishing—its staunch- 
ness having appealed to us as 
too good to be wasted. A 
timely article on thatching which 
had recently appeared in one of 
the magazines made it possible 
for us to attempt it. 

We had, the previous sum- 
mer, cut off, about six feet from 
the ground, a tree that was dy- 
ing at the edge of the wood. 

On the stump, we had placed 
a bird-bath—but the birds did 
not use it. 

It was too high or too ex- 


posed. Hereafter they shall 
haves "their bath’ under the 
rugosa-hedge. 

This left the stump very 


much in need of decoration— 
hence the necessity for the bird- 
house. 

It was in August that these 
ideas came to us when we had 
nothing to do but to admire the 
phlox and pick tea-roses which 
insist on blooming the whole 
summer through. Therefore, 
we could begin at once. Our 
bungalow is in a summer 
colony, far from town or farms 
and we had great difficulty in obtaining rye straw. ‘This 
is a requisite for good thatching—oat straw being too brit- 
tle and uneven. A chance encounter with a young farmer 
who purveys ducks and chickens at cottage back doors, 
solved our problem. He sent down a fine bundle of it by 
rail the next morning. 

In the meantime, we found plenty to do in turning the 
nail-keg into a bird-house. We first cut two doorways with 
a fish knife, our most formidable tool; one was cut near 


A little thatched bird-house appropriate to bungalow surroundings 


the floor, the other higher up. Good-sized steps were placed 
and well braced in front of each. This is a most important 
point as the birds never fly directly into a doorway. They 
must alight and hop down to the nest. 

Our next step was to erect a center pole. This was 
made from a well-seasoned and sturdy oak sapling with the 
bark peeled off. It was secured to the bottom by driving 
a large nail through the keg into the butt end of the pole. 
At this stage we gave the whole keg two coats of a warm- 
gray paint. This color harmon- 
izes well with the thatch and the 
woodsy surroundings. We 
rested from our labors while it 
dried. 

We had yet to settle the ques- 
tion of the framework for the 
thatch which had been a source 
of uncertainty from the begin- 
ning. We knew that we must 
have strong supports from the 
top of the center pole to the rim 
of the keg—forming a conical 
roof. We first tried some pieces 
of fine molding, but found that 
they were too clumsy for so 
small a roof. A chance sugges- 
tion proved to be the right thing. 
There are many oak and maple 
second-growths in the neighbor- 
hood and from these were cut 
strong yet supple wythes. These 
were bound to the top of the 
center pole with picture wire 
and radiated at equal intervals 
towards the rim of the keg. 
They were secured there by tacks . 
and fine wire. We allowed them 
to extend a full four inches be. 
yond the rim to form the over- 
hang. In addition to these 
“rafters,” if we may call them 
such, we had to provide horizontal supports which were 
hoops of heavy copper wire lashed to the wythes with pic- 
ture wire. The sketch at the right of the headpiece shows 
the keg with the bare frame in place. We were now ready 
to thatch. The house—it already had a cozy look—was 
taken to the shady porch and the real work began. . 

The way of thatching is this—small bundles of straw 
are tied to the hoops, first at the top, then at the bottom. | 
Though fine copper wire is undoubtedly the best medium 
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for tying on full-sized roofs, we found rafhia threaded in a 
bodkin quite the nicest thing! It harmonizes so well with 
the straw and is strong enough for our small bundles which 
were about the size of one’s wrist. After tying, each bun- 
dle should be trimmed. The raffia is not cut at each tying, 
but after passing in front of the bundles it is looped over 
the hoops and pulled tight and the next bundle is placed. 
Two tiers of thatch seemed all that were necessary. (Note 
the sketch at the left of the headpiece, which shows the roof 
partly thatched.) At the top a decorative finish was given 
by a stout winding of rafha fastening the top tier to the 
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center pole. 

The house being finished, a square board with moldings 
was nailed to the tree and painted. The house was then 
secured to this with long screws which passed through both 
the board and the keg, care being taken that the doorways 
should face south and west in order to keep out the rain 
and cold winds. 

This made all fast and ready to withstand the winter 
winds. It has weathered the winter and proved absolutely 
rain-proof. As a unique bit of architecture, it adds an in- 
teresting touch to our Dingle. 


The Art of Fireless Cooking 


By Monica Bastin 


EN it is first suggested to accomplish 
any sort of cooking with a wooden box 
and some hay, it will doubtless, and not 
without reason seem impossible, even by 
means of magic. Therefore it is not 
strange that on introduction to the sub- 
ject, the wonderful fireless cookery is 
often shelved as something too good to be true. With 
further knowledge, however, it will be found not only prac- 
tical, but far more simple, both in theory and working 
than would appear to the casual observer. 

If only from a hygienic point of view it is worth consider- 
ing as a reducer of dirt and dust, while to a large extent it 
does away with those unpleasant cooking odors, which 
make it so desirable that the kitchen should be always shut 
off from the rest of the house. Thus its value to the house- 
wife, once it has been established as a working institution 
will be easily realized. This is increasd by the fact that 
once the meal is put in the cooker, it requires no further at- 
tention until the time comes for taking it out and serving 
it at the table. Doubtless it will readily occur to the reader 
that an article so useful in an ordinary house may prove 
invaluable in emergencies, or in cases which are out of the 
common run of everyday life. In such a way will the hay 
box recommend itself to summer campers, or for boating 
and caravan vacations. 

The theory of the cooking is based on the same lines as 
that of keeping food hot by means of a vacuum, only in 
this case hay is used as the non-conductive medium to stop 
the radiation of heat. It will therefore be seen that it is 
necessary to bring the food to a certain height of tempera- 
ture with fire heat, but once this is done the hay box will 
finish the cooking to perfection. 

A few practical hints as to the best method of construc- 
tion will doubtless be welcomed by those to whom the idea 
appeals and who think of starting a hay box cooker either 
for use permanently or during the summer months. The 
stout wooden box which is the basis and principal part of 
the cooker must be well made and put together, without 
cracks and with a closely fitting lid which fastens down 
securely. It is supremely important that everything be 
made to fit, thus minimizing the possible escape of heat in 
every way. A carpenter given the measurements by which 
to work would quickly make such a box at a very reasonable 
cost. A large sugar box would answer the purpose if all 
the cracks were stopped up, but as this may take time and 
trouble with only partial success, it will probably be worth 
while to have one made exactly to requirements. ‘The size 
of the box must be judged according to the quantity of food 


which it is supposed will as a rule be cooked in it. Also of 
course it depends on whether there is to be more than one 
compartment in the cooker, but for the first experiment a 
very usable one can be made on the lines described here. 
The box shown in the illustration is exactly one foot eight 
inches every way by interior measurement. This with a 
gallon cooking can, allows for an ample six inches of pack- 
ing all round and a thick layer at the bottom. In order to 
make it as easy as possible of manipulation, the top cover- 
ing of hay should be stuffed into a stout mattress cushion. 
It is important to have at hand plenty of hay when begin- 
ning to pack the box as one will probably use more than 
would be imagined at first. When the bottom of the box is 
covered the can should be stood in place in the exact center. 
The packing is then continued round it, up to the level of 
the top of the can. ‘The cushion must be cut to the inside 
measurements of the box and should be from five to six 
inches deep. The cover may be of linen or muslin. It must 
be tightly stuffed, special care being taken in filling the sides 
and corners. When the cushion has been fitted in place and 
when it is seen that the cooker is properly constructed with 
no air spaces between its various parts, it will be ready for 
the trial of a cooking experiment. Inside the can, which is 
just an ordinary one with a lid and a handle, it will be found 
useful to have a smaller china or enamel pot also with a lid. 
This should be nearly as high as the can so that the latter 
can be almost filled with water without fear of its running 
over into the jar. It is necessary as much as possible to 
fill all the utensils used for the fireless cooker. Here again 
wasted space will result in failure. Large quantities of 
food which are to be cooked in liquid, can be put straight 
into the outer can, in which case, of course, the jar would be 
removed, but it will be useful for cooking smaller quanti- 
ties or for articles of food which are to be steamed. The 
contents of the can must always be brought right to boiling 
point before putting it in the cooker and things of consider- 
able substance such as joints of meat will require boiling 
for a little while so that the heat may penetrate right to the 
center. 

Individual discretion must in each case determine the 
length of time likely to be needed for cooking over the fire. 
It may vary from a few minutes to half an hour according 
to the size and solidity of the articles of food. 

Fireless cookery, it will be easily realized, is a much 
slower process than that which is used in the ordinary way, 
but as the food requires no watching or attention and as it 
does not deteriorate even with over cooking, this is not a 
serious disadvantage. Of course it depends largely on the 
class of food as to how long it must remain in the box and it 
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Packing the box with hay 


is impossible to give a definite code of rules by which to 
work. Sometimes double the length of time allowed for 
fire cooking will be sufficient. On the other hand, for a sub- 
stance which is very close and fibrous, twelve hours would 
not be too long. Experience is therefore needed before an 
exact table of times can be reckoned, but practice with the 
cooker will soon make perfect in this respect. It is a good 
plan to keep for reference a list of the length of time given 
to each article. 

With a little contrivance it is possible even in a box with 
only one compartment to cook two or three dishes at a time, 
though before a very elaborate menu can be attempted it 
will be necessary to have a cooker with two or more spaces 
init. However, one article can be cooked in the can, another 
in the inner jar, and a third in a basin which will fit down 
into the top of the latter, so it will be seen that it 1s possible 


The box for the cooker 


Fitting the can in place in the cooker 


to produce a very passible luncheon or breakfast with a 
single box only. Great speed is necessary in transferring 
the can boiling hot from the fire to the cooker. The food 
will not cook properly if there is any delay in this part of 
the proceeding. Also on no account must the box be opened 
till everything is done, or it will let in the cold air. 

The cooker is so clean in its way of working, that should 
it be required in any part of the house other than the 
kitchen, it can be placed there without inconvenience. It 
is a good plan to provide the box with two strong handles. 
so that it may be easily carried. It may also be decorated 
outside or covered with muslin so that till it is opened it 
will look like an ornamental box. An old oak chest, turned 
into a hay box cooker would make a novel and exceedingly 
useful wedding present to a young couple about to start 
housekeeping in a small establishment of their own. 


All kinds of joints can be cooked to perfection in the hay box 


Food will be found scalding hot even after twelve hours in the cooker 
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What the Motor Vehicle Is Doing for the Farmer 


By Walter Langford 


ESS than five years ago farmers generally 
looked upon the automobile with bitter- 
ness, and condemned it as a “‘toy of the 
rich.’ To-day, there are farms compris- 
ing hundreds and even thousands of acres, 
on which nearly all of the heaviest work 
is done by motor vehicles. ‘There is hard- 

ly any part of farm work that cannot be done more 

quickly and with greater satisfaction by the use of motor 
power—either applied to a self-moving machine or in the 
stationary form—than with horseflesh. Whether it is 
making a quick trip to town with a load of. butter, eggs, 
fruit, or vegetables, to the creamery with the evening’s cans 
of fresh milk, to church with the family on Sabbath morn- 
ing, doing the spring and fall plowing, cultivating, reaping, 
threshing—the motor vehicle in its varied forms has be- 
come the latest ally of the progressive, prosperous farmer. 

It has been a matter of general knowledge and common 
comment in automobile circles that extraordinary numbers 
of motor cars have been going into the remote sections of 

Kansas, Ne- 

braska, Minne- 

sota, the Dako- 
tas, Colorado, 
and even Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas during 
the past season. 

The _— statement 

has been made by 

a man identified 

with the trade 

and presumed to 
be posted, that 
fully one-quarter 
of the purchases 
of motor cars 
west of the Mis- 
sissippi during 
the season of 
1909 were made 
by farmers; and 
this means a good 
many when the 
combined output of the manufacturers of the country for 
the year aggregated in the neighborhood of 75,000 ma- 
chines. Some of the little communities in the Middle West, 

with a population numbering only hundreds or at most a 

few thousand inhabitants, have begun to boast of possess- 

ing more motor cars in proportion to population than any 
other city or town in the country; and to prove it, they 


An automobile traction engine used for driving a threshing machine 


congregate all the cars in the Main Street of the town and 
have a group photograph taken. 

The farmer who has long distances to go for everything, 
from a keg of nails to a paper of tobacco, and who works 
early and late to make up time lost partly in going ‘‘to 
town,” has not been slow to appreciate the luxury and time- 
saving ability of the motor car. He balances off the cost 
of a tenth or a twentieth of a gallon of gasoline per mile 
traveled against a third or half bushel of oats a day at 65 
cents a bushel, whether the horse is working or is standing 
in the stall on a rainy or a winter day, and reckons the time 
saved to himself as mainly pure gain. 

Scattered all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts there are small fruit and vegetable growers, dairy 
farmers and poultry raisers, who make a daily practice of 
carrying light loads of produce to market in the tonneau or 
on the rear deck of ordinary light touring cars. They can 
leave the horses to work in the field, and can make the trip 
in a third or quarter of the time formerly consumed, there- 
by gaining just that much additional time to be devoted to 
more work or to 
reading, visiting, 
attendance at 
concerts, lectures, 
ete: 

The ordinary 
four or five-pas- 
senger touring 
car of moderate 
power and rea- 
sonable price is 
most extensively 
used by farmers. 
Some of the ac- 
companying illus- 
trations show 
how such a car is 
put to practical 
uses on the farm, 
with the rear seat 
removed. This is 
the general util- 
ity automobile of 
the agricultural 
sections, and is used for a great variety of purposes. With 
it the farmer drives out to his grain field to superintend the 
threshing, runs down to the pasture with a reel of wire to 
repair the fence, runs into town with the horses’ collars and 
harness to have them mended, carries cans of milk to the 
creamery or crates of live poultry to the express office. 
Observing the growing demand by farmers for a car for 
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Carrying crated chickens and eggs to market 


all-around work, a wide-awake automobile manufacturing 
company about two years ago began advertising in the farm 
papers a double-cylinder light touring car at a moderate 
price, and inside of a year between 500 and 600 cars had 
been sold in the rural districts. There are now probably 
between 1,500 and 2,000 of this company’s machines 
owned by men who live on farms, practically all of whom 
use them as general utility machines. An easily removable 
tonneau, high clearance above the road, a thoroughly pro- 
tected engine and transmission, reasonable price and low 
fuel consumption and maintenance cost have contributed to- 
ward making this model popular with the rural buyers. 
From the statements of hundreds of users, it is found that 
the average cost of upkeep is not more than two-thirds 
that of keeping a horse. The farmer of to-day is well in- 
formed regarding the mechanical features that adapt an 
automobile to his requirements, and is a careful buyer. He 
can safely carry 500 pounds on the rear of a 20-horse- 
power car, and can drive ten miles to town in from half 
to three-quarters of an hour with the load. 

Largely as a result also of the farmers’ demands there 
has been developed during the last three or four years a 
type of motor car called the high-wheeled buggy. There 
are upward of fifty companies in the country now actively 
engaged in building this style of motor car especially for 
use in country districts where the roads are rough, hilly, 
and, according to the season, deep with mud, sand, or snow. 
They are very low in price, simple in construction and 
operation, and answer the purposes of many rural dwellers 
very well. They use only about a gallon of gaso- 
line to fifteen or twenty miles traveled, and a set 
of narrow solid tires, costing say $25, will wear 
a year or more, with no expense for repair of 
punctures or blow-outs. 

Within a year or two there has been added to 
the two-passenger runabout and four-passenger 
surrey models a high-wheel open-bed light de- 
livery wagon model, of the democrat wagon type, 
especially suited to farmers’ use. A load of 500 
to 800 pounds can be carried in the space beneath 
and back of the front seat, and in some makes an 
extra double seat can be set in the back to accom- 
modate extra passengers when the vehicle is to be 
used as a passenger conveyance. 

Other light work wagons with open-bed bodies 
particularly suited for agricultural uses but fitted 
with longer bodies and having a load capacity of 
1,000 pounds or more and costing $1,000 and 
upward, are manufactured by several companies 


in the East and Middle West. They are 
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excellently suited to carrying to market good-sized 
loads of vegetables, fruit, dairy and barnyard pro- 
duce weighing from one thousand to two thousand 
pounds, and for hauling back loads of feed, 
fertilizer, fencing and building materials, farm ma- 
chinery, and so on. The high wheels give the axles 
and driving mechanism a good road clearance, and 
the construction is of a heavy and durable as well as 
simple character. 

Numerous cases might be given of motor cars put 
to special service in connection with farming. In 
Maryland there is a high-class dairy farm where 
motor delivery wagons are used altogether to distri- 
bute milk among the consumers in the vicinity, and in 
Indianapolis a large milk company is using a 1%4-ton 
and a 3-ton gasoline truck in the collection of milk 
from dairy farms within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of the city, which was formerly shipped by the inter- 
urban electric railways or by horse and wagon. In 
England a large produce grower sends his fresh vege- 
tables to market in a huge motor van, the roof and 
tailboard of which, as well as the inside, are piled with 
green goods. ‘These examples seem to foreshadow the 
time, not very distant, perhaps, when farmers will find it 
cheaper and more convenient to ship all of their farm prod- 
ucts to market on motor trucks than to haul them with 
horses and wagons. Possibly the trucks will be owned by 
local express companies organized for the purpose, which 
will charge a reasonable price for haulage, so that it will 
pay the farmer better to keep his horses—if he needs any 
then—at work in the field, and he will not need to invest 
any capital in the motor trucks. Doubtless some of the 
transporting companies will use motor tractors, which will 
run over regular routes every morning and pick up a string 
of farm wagons loaded with produce, hauling them to 
market and back again for a fixed charge. A single trac- 
tor should be able to haul four or five such wagons over 
good roads. 

In Connecticut a three-ton truck is regularly used for 
hauling grain and carrying all sorts of farm supplies and 
products for a 1,300-acre farm. This is one of the many 
fancy estates conducted in the East by wealthy owners 
largely as a personal hobby, yet at the same time as a 
profitable investment. ‘The truck represents an outlay of 


$5,000, and is kept in a special garage for work motor 
vehicles which are to be used extensively on the farm. 

A ranch of several thousand acres in Montana is con- 
ducted without horses, the plowing, sowing, cultivating, 
reaping, threshing, and hauling of the grain to the railroad 
being done by motor tractors and motor wagons. 


We 


A motor wagon carrying a load of farm produce 
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have had the horseless street car for twenty years, the 
‘horseless carriage” for ten, and now we have the horse- 
less farm. May we hope some day for the horseless city? 

While the foregoing examples are isolated cases and 
apply to farming on an ex- 
tensive scale with ample 
capital, they point to great 
possibilities for the future 
use of self-propelled ve: 
hicles in farm work, utiliz- 
ing gasoline, kerosene, or 
denatured alcohol as fuel. 
The farmer with a small 
acreage who would not be 
justifed in buying a motor 
tractor for his own use, will 
be able to hire his plowing 
and threshing done by com- 
panies operating motor 
tractors, as for many years 
he has had his threshing 
done by itinerant steam 
threshing outfits. And, in- 
cidentally, the work will be 
done cheaper, there will be 
no danger of fire from fly- 
ing sparks, there will be 
little or no water to haul, and there will be fewer men 
to feed. 

In this country, as well as in England and France, there 
are large companies that make a specialty of building small 
farm tractors for universal tractive and stationary power 
work. A company in Minneapolis makes an 8-horse-power- 
tractor weighing 5,500 pounds for such work as operating 
hay presses, corn shellers, etc., and for drawing wagons 
and portable machines of this class on the road. In York, 
Pa., is another large company that makes motor tractors 
and traction engines in ten sizes, from 1,000 to 36,000 
pounds in weight. The smallest is rated at 1%4 to 2 
horse-power, and is intended for all sorts of farm 
work, such as hauling the stone-boat, churning, pump- 
ing, feed cutting, etc. 

American motor tractors used for plowing and 
threshing usually develop from 12 to 35 horse-power 
and weigh from 5,000 to 20,000 pounds. They haul 
gang plows 
turning 
from two to 
eight fur- 
rows at a 
time. One 
of these—a 
I 5 - horse - 
power trac- 
tor built by 
the largest 
har vesting 
machinery 
company in 
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Coupled to a two-furrow, 14-inch gang plow, it turned over 
1.06 acres in I hour 25 minutes on a consumption equiva- 
lent to 3.36 gallons of gasoline per acre. This would 
amount to about 50 cents an acre for fuel. In a ten-hour 
day, 7% acres could be 
plowed for about $3.25, 
not including labor. 

This wagon tractor is a 
very interesting vehicle. It 
was designed particularly 
for farm purposes by men 
who are familiar with the 
peculiar requirements, and 
combines in one machine a 
truck for carrying loads on 
its cwn body, a tractor for 
drawing plows and other 


farm machinery, and a 
power plant for driving 
threshing machines, hay 


balers and other stationary 
machinery by belt. It will 
take the place of several 
teams and wagons on the 
farm. 

Nowadays, on the farm 
as well as in the manufac- 
tory, it is necessary to do the largest amount of work in 
the shortest time in order to make an undertaking suc- 
cessful. This is recognized by the progressive farmer and 
farm machinery builders, and to a large extent the advan- 
tages of the motor car and motor tractor are appreciated 
by builders of farm wagons and buggies. Most of the 
leaders in these fields are now offering their customers a 
motor buggy, a motor car, a motor wagon, or a motor 
tractor. 

While all the above-mentioned machines are driven by 
gasoline en- 
gines, men- 
~ tion should 
be made of 
a steam au- 
to mobile 
produced by 
a firm that 
used to build 
sewing ma- 
chines, but 
which has 
made an un- 
excelled rep- 
utation in 


the steam 

With a reel of wire and a box of tools, the : z 
pasture fence is quickly repaired LOND SS 
hicle line 
during the 


past decade. The power plant of this com- 
pany’s $2,000 touring car consists of a com- 
pound steam engine, the steam for which is 
supplied by a “flash” boiler heated by a liquid- 
fuel burner. In place of gasoline, kerosene oil 


the world— 

plowed 1.09 

acres of Half a dozen cases of milk are carried to the creamery and the 
“gum bo” empty cans are quickly returned 


soil with a 
three - fur- 
row, 12-inch bottom plow in an hour and a quarter on a 
consumption of 114 gallons of gasoline per acre at an in- 
ternational competition held in Winnipeg last July. 

A “wagon tractor,” built in Peoria by a great agricul- 
tural implement works for general utility purposes in the 
field and on the road, was tested at the same trials, 


is now used for fuel with success, and as the lat- 
ter is universally used for lighting purposes in 
the country districts, fuel for the auto is always 
available. For the use of those farmers who 
know nothing about a gasoline engine, but who are familiar 
with steam machinery, the above-mentioned car will prob- 
ably be preferable. It has all the improvements of the 
up-to-date gasoline machines, such as shaft drive, two-speed 
transmission, etc., besides which it is a very speedy and a 
powerful car. 
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Among the rhododendrons and the ferns 
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Japanese gateway and lantern 


Yama-no-uchi and Its [rout 


By Carlyle Ellis 


oe ONE of the steep, seamed gullies of the The road takes us past simple cottages with their tiny 
3 Catskill foothills one climbs from the vil- squares of corn and potatoes and their borders of sun- 
lage of Napanoch. The range, like the flowers and dahlias. ‘Then it plunges into the unbroken 
Adirondacks to the north, is filled with woods. A turn and we are at the gate. 

just such wooded gorges. A mountain It is not like any gate we have ever seen. It gives more 
stream divides it and a mountain road than a hint of foreign lands, which the lantern at once pro- 
laboriously climbs one side to the farmed claims Japan. Yet we accept it at once. Our surprise is at 
tablelands above. We are in a region of the familiar. its fitness and its beauty, not at its strangeness. We can 
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The bridge and the mill 
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imagine no surroundings where it would be more har- 
monious. 

The main upright posts with their wide-reaching cross- 
piece are twenty-one inches square and tipped with square 
iron caps. The road gates are of solid wood, ten feet high, 
bolted into solidity by rough-wrought iron and swung on 
great iron hinges. Over the smaller door, of similar de- 
sign, a simple grill harmoniously suggests Japan. The 
wood is native chestnut, weathered a pleasant brown. 

Outside is placed the lantern stand, twelve feet high and 
characteristically Japanese with its curved roof. 

The big lantern, a glowing, flesh color, 
inscription in Japan- 
ese idiographs. “It 
is Yama-no-uchi,”’ 
says the guide, “and 
it means ‘home in 
the mountains.’ ” 

Yama-no-uchi, it 
may be well to ex- 
plain, is the country 
home of Mr. Frank 
Seaman, of New 
York, and its fame 
is threefold. It is 
known as the best 
adaptation of Jap- 
anese architectural 
principles in Amer- 
ica, and as having 
the best collection 
of Japanese iris out- 
side of Japan and 
the most successful 
trout preserve in 
the Eastern States. 

Driving through 
the great gate we 
follow a very beau- 
tiful winding road 
through virgin tim- 
ber. The ground is 
carpeted with maid- 
enhair fern through 
which hundreds of 
yellow cypripedium 
(loveliest of native 
orchids!) raise 
their heads. Banks 
of mountain laurel 
and rhododendron 
shine in more open 
spaces through the 
trees. It is all nat- 
ural and beautiful. 
If there is art it is 
the art that conceals 
art. No plant that 
is not a native of 
the valley is found. Along one side of the road the moun- 
tain brook tumbles between banks of fern. Following it 
a path of great, flatly irregular boulders dips and turns, 
leading to leafy mysteries below. 

Of a sudden the road approaches a curved Japanese 
bridge, a small fac-simile of the famous one at Nikko, glow- 
ing a wonderful crimson against the green. ‘The Nikko 
bridge is the only other that has just this shade of rich 
color, for there is but one family in all Japan that makes 
the lacquer and has been making it for four hundred years. 
It is manufactured only for the Nikko bridge. The honor 
is great. To have secured some of the lacquer for the 


bears an 
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The lake at Yama-no-uchi 
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Yama-no-uchi bridge was an achievement in diplomacy. 

Beyond the red lacquer bridge is a charming little Jap- 
anese structure of rough stones, all in gently curving lines. 
Behind is a stone wall and below a great overshot water- 
wheel. In the watch-tower-like building is a dynamo that 
generates electricity for the estate and a pump to distribute 
water on the higher ground. From the bridge one gets a 
glimpse of the little lake above the wall. It is partly sur- 
rounded by drooping willows and from the high bank at 
the upper end water comes tumbling over rocks, indicating 
another lake above. 

To the left of the road is a great wall of rounded stones 
that curves vertical- 
ly in a line that is 
strong and yet gen- 
tle. It is surmount- 
ed by a large Jap- 
anese building of 
beauty and_ sim- 
plicity, which fits its 
environing hillside 
with striking  apt- 
ness. There: is) mo 
sense of the incon- 
gruous on_ finding 
these unusual roof 
lines in American 
surroundings. The 
combination is so 
good in its balanc- 
ing proportion and 
intimacy of deco- 
rative units that 
you accept it in- 
stantly. This build- 
ing might, it seems, 
be fitly the home of 
a wealthy and com- 
fort-loving artist. 
We gaze at itmwene 
viously. It proves 
to be the stable and 
garage, and a very 
practical one at 
that. There is every 
excellence of con- 
struction and equip- 
ment here Vandana 
plainness that 
makes for practical 
beauty. Many 
stables no larger or 
more complete, of 
no more adequate 
construction and 
much less attractive 
have cost several 
times as much. A 
most important 
phase of Mr. Seaman’s achievement in the making of his 
mountain home is the economy that has resulted from 
his doing things in a simple, practical way and getting 
beauty directly into them instead of plastering it on after- 
wards. For instance, if he were building a woodshed, he 
would build it of rough boards and ordinary shingles, but 
it would be so placed that it made a pleasing part of the 
landscape picture and the lines of the roof would bear their 
artistic relation to the lines of the hill behind and of the 
buildings adjoining. If there was a window, it would be as 
plain and practical as any, but it would have a distinctive 
and decorative quality in its plainness. 
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The log house at 


Following up the road from the stable the five successive 
trout ponds spread out below one, their dividing dams bear- 
ing great weeping willows. One side of the ponds is deeply 
wooded, the other broken by great irregular iris beds 
planned Japanese fashion and grassy slopes. Every nook 
and corner of the ponds has an unstudied beauty that is 
delightful. 

Between the upper ponds and snuggling happily against 
a steep slope is the hatchery, a most interesting building, 
considered the best private hatchery in this country. As 
exemplyfying the architectural principles regarding the 
minor buildings already enunciated it is an excellent ex- 
ample. The building is in four sections, each separate in 
design, but built with intimate relation to the others and 
to the environment. The common feature of most prom- 
inence is the curved-over edges of the roofs which gives 
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a pleasing softness of line like that seen after a heavy fall 
of snow. ‘The lower section, seventy feet long, is the vat 
room and has a capacity of 3,500,000 trout spawn. Win- 
dows run its entire length and against these are the glass 
experimental observation and specimen tanks. A four-inch 
stream of spring water at a temperature of about 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, flows through the tanks endlessly and 
discharges into the pond below. It is this perfect water 
supply that is the foundation of Mr. Seaman’s success. The 
source is a group of springs a few feet above the hatchery. 
These give a steady supply every day in the year. 

Next to the tank room is an office where very complete 
records are kept. The roof of this section runs at right 
angles to that of the first and is two feet higher. An odd 
grill window of Japanese suggestion projects at the end and 
is roofed by the outward curving of the wall boards. 


The book shelves in the living-room 


The fireplace in the living-room 
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The third section is another step higher and is used as 
workroom and refrigerator. ‘The fourth is an extension 
of the third with a further step upward on the roof line. 
It is used as an ice house, being filled from the road which 
is immediately behind it and on a level with the eaves. 

Around the hatchery are small ponds for live food and 
for isolation, and in front, set in the fourth pond, are the 
outdoor tanks to which the newly hatched fish are trans- 
ferred in the spring. 

In these tanks they are kept until they are old enough to 
fend for themselves. The older trout are not above eat- 
ing the very young, and a few two-pounders will work ter- 
rific havoc in a pond of babies. In fact, four-year-old trout 
will eat one-year-olds, so that the necessity for two or three 
ponds and grading is absolute when there are many fish, as 
the most systematic and thorough feeding will not eliminate 
these cannibalistic tendencies. 

This matter of feeding is, next to an adequate year-round 
water supply, the prime factor in trout raising. Mr. Sea- 
man’s experiments in this regard have had important re- 
sults. He has shown that with proper feeding, he can grow 
brook trout (which naturalists call a charr and not a trout 
at all) with the same exquisite flavor as that of the wild 
trout. This many growers have failed to do because of the 
time-honored custom of feeding chopped liver. Even when 
these are untainted, the flavor is transmitted and it there- 
fore becomes necessary to revert as far as possible to 
natural food. ‘This consists of insects and smaller fish. At 
Yama-no-uchi outside ponds and streams are set aside for 
the propagation of fish food and this summer a series of 
experiments in the growing of food insects is to be tried 
with the assistance of members of the faculty of Cornell 
University. At present the trout ponds are equipped with 
clusters of electric lights set close to the water. ‘These at- 
tract myriads of night flying insects which, touching the 
water, find a ready welcome. 

When artificial feeding is necessary, as during the winter 
months, in case it is desired to fatten the fish for the spring, 
chopped fresh beef and wheat pancakes cut into small 
squares are used. Even the free use of these, it has been 
found, makes no difference in the flavor of the fish though 
Mr. Seaman strongly favors the exclusive use of live food. 

While we were visiting the ponds the time came for the 
trout’s daily meal. As we approached the lower pool 
where the biggest fish are, there was no sign of aquatic 
habitation. With a tin dipper finely chipped beef was 
broadcasted within a radius of ten feet. Instantly there 
was turmoil. Magnificent speckled fellows from fifteen 
to eighteen inches long came dashing to the surface with all 
manner of twist and curve. Heads and tails and sometimes 
whole shining bodies appeared above water and disap- 
peared in the exhilirating scramble. 

Mr. Seaman took a piece of beef between thumb and 
finger and held it at the surface ten inches from shore. 
It was gone with a flash in the next second. 

In the next pond, of the eight-inch trout, the excite- 
ment was even greater for here there were about 10,000 
fish each apparently with a prodigious appetite. Altogether 
Mr. Seaman wintered about 50,000 trout and he will have 
half a million more from his hatchery this spring. In two 
years these will be of edible size and could be sold in the 
New York market at from seventy-five cents to $1 a pound. 

This subject of trout breeding has been treated at some 
length not only because of its pre-eminent success at Yama- 
no-uchi but because it suggests a new field of practical and 
scientific interest to the city man with moderate means who 
is fond of the outdoor life. Enough has been said to show 
that on the scientific and technical side it is a fascinating 
study and that on the practical side it is a hobby whose 
success can be measured in very large profits. Further than 
that it gives a reason for developing an estate in the ideal 
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location, a mountain gully, and for the building of ponds, 
than which there is no more beautiful or satisfying feature. 

The Yama-no-uchi ponds are true beauty spots at all 
times and they are large enough for skating in winter and 
a little canoeing in summer. On the shady side of one of 
them a little tea garden overhanging the water has been 
built and this is being covered with Wistaria after the Jap- 
anese fashion, adding still another charm to their at- 
tractiveness. 

Overlooking the ponds and the whole valley below a 
Japanese tea-house has been built and this is another of the 
adaptations from the Orient that, however foreign, fits into 
the picture with surprising aptness. ‘The house is built on 
a ledge of bare rock, the lower part of the usual rough 
boulder masonry in pleasing inward curves and containing 
a small reservoir. Above this is the tea-house itself, wholly 
Japanese in design but built of native chestnut by American 
workmen all recruited from the village below. It is one of 
the distinct achievements of Yama-no-uchi’s development 
that it has been entirely the work of native labor. Not 
even city carpenters were used but Napanoch men whose 
regular wage scale was $2 and $2.25 a day. ‘There has 
thus been a saving throughout of more than fifty per cent. 
in the cost of labor, made possible, of course, by the most 
expert and intimate personal supervision. 

It is well worth mentioning here that this detail plan and 
its fulfillment is entirely the work of an American woman, 
Mrs. Olive Brown Sarre, an authority on Japanese archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening and Japanese arts and 
crafts. ‘Chat Mrs. Sarre was able to build this exquisite 
tea-house practically without the driving of a nail, using the 
Japanese joints and wood pin methods exclusively and em- 
ploying only ordinary American village carpenters is per- 
haps adequate tribute to her ability, though there are a hun- 
dred other evidences of it throughout this charming and 
unique estate. 

Another notable feature of this work is the fact that only 
native materials were used. ‘The estate includes several 
hundred acres of woodland which furnishes a_ plentiful 
supply of chestnut, the best substitute for the beautiful Jap- 
anese woods, and stone was found in abundance on the 
ground. The economy of this procedure is apparent. 

A very charming site for the house which has not yet 
been built and which is also to be of Japanese architecture, 
is reserved near the ponds. ‘Till then one climbs on up the 
hill to the edge of the plateau. MHlere, over-hanging the 
valley and with a magnificent view of the opposite ranges is 
the ‘‘farmhouse.”’ One quotes farmhouse and emphasizes 
it with a little agreeable irony because it is really just 
the sort of earthly paradise most of us have been dreaming 
of, provided our imagination for pleasant things is good. 

One end of the house is log cabin, the other Swiss chalet, 
and a more charming and harmonious combination were dif- 
ficult to find. A great low living-room with wide old- 
fashioned fire-place and sweeping outlook forms the center 
of the scheme. ‘Therefrom are bedrooms each with its fire- 
place, the stripped logs and planed beams showing frankly 
wherever they were needed. 

Up here is the practical end of the estate. It is not in- 
tended to form part of the Japanese scheme though the 
touch of an artist-craftsman is shown in a hundred details 
One’s interest is aroused by the model chicken houses with 
their aristocratic occupants, by the large experimental 
gardens and orchards where soil problems common to this 
not over-productive district are being worked out for the 
common good, and by the squab house where Mr. Seaman 
is proving the profitableness of this seemingly uncertain in- 
dustry. On our visit we met a flock of eight or more hand- 
some young turkeys and find that the still more difficult 
problem of raising the Christmas bird in this climate has 
also been solved with unequivocal success. 
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The Finest Collection of Antique Watches in the World 


Bought by J. Pierpont Morgan 


By Charles A. Brassler 


HE most famous collection of artistic an- 
tique watches in the world has been ac- 
quired recently by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and will be added to the unique 
collections of costly art objects upon 
which the discriminating American mil- 
lionaire may justly pride himself. Last 

year a portion of the collection, comprising about forty 

remarkable watches, was sold to Mr. Morgan through the 
agency of Seeligman, the dealer in antiques, for $150,000, 
whereas the rest of 
the costly Marfels 
collection, unique in 


NG : 


>, 


the whole world, 
remained in_ the 
possession of the 


collector, who had 
rummaged Ger- 
many, France and 
all Europe to find 
them and expended 
a fortune in their 
acquisition. When 
Mr. Morgan re- 
cently paid a visit 
to Rome, he met 
Mr. Marfels, and 
as a result of the 
interview, the re- 
mainder of the col- 
lection, forty more 
rare watches, the 
admiration of every 
connoisseur. and 
every one a master- 
piece of the en- 
graver’s and enamel 
painter's arts was 
transferred to the 
American  million- 
aire, for $225,000, 
making the total 
price of this un- 
equaled collection, 
$375,000. Among 
the specimens he 
acquired is a_ su- 
perbly decorated 
Limoges watch, also 
some exceptionally 
large Louis XIII 
enameled watches, 
having on the cases wonderful pictorial representations of 
scenes from biblical and ancient Roman history. They are, 
to-day, all the more valuable because the technical processes 
of their production are supposed to be lost and apparently, 
in spite of every experiment and effort, cannot be re-discovered. 

In addition to some conspicuously beautiful watches in 
egg and crucifix form, there may be mentioned the smallest 
watch in the world, having a diameter of but nine milli- 
meters—five-sixteenths of an inch. The wheels and pin- 


d enameled watch, 17 Century. 2—Gold enamel watch, 17 Century. 3—Gold enamel watch, 16 Century. 4 -Egg watch finely en- 
graved, 16 Century. 5—Gold enameled watch, Louis XIII. 6—Gold enameled watch, 17 Century. 7—Costly Gold enameled watch, 17 Century. 


ions of this watch are made so small as to be almost invis- 
ible to the naked eye. 

Some time ago Mr. Marfels patriotically offered the col- 
lection to the Prussian government, at a price considerably 
below that paid for it by Mr. Morgan, to prevent its going 
out of that country. His offer was not accepted and the 
peerless collection is now forever lost to Germany. It is 
to be hoped that in some museum the American public will 
be afforded an opportunity of inspecting this collection, 
from which, possibly, the American watchmaker, and espe- 
cially the artist and 
craftsman, may de- 
rive inspirations 
that will result in 
the watch being re- 
stored to the place 
it once held as an 
article of personal 
adornment, instead 
of being hidden 
away in the pocket. 

At the same time, 
admiration will be 
aroused for their 
artistic perfection, 
for among the 
specimens are in- 
cluded only hand- 
some pieces of 
the highest artistic 
value, carefully se- 
lected, with rare 
discrimination by 
Mr. Marfels from 
the thousands of 
antique specimens 
submitted to him. 
Just here the pro- 
cess of selection by 
which such a rare 
and beautiful as- 
semblage of ancient 
time pieces was ac- 
cumulated becomes 
of significance, and 
it will doubtless in- 
terest many of our 
readers to learn 
something of the 
motives that led the 
collector to embark 
on so costly and so 
dificult an undertaking. The entry of Mr. Marfels into 
the field as a collector of antique watches was due to the 
merest accident. He was at the time the traveling repre- 
sentative of a well-known firm dealing in watch materials, 
and a friend, knowing that he constantly came in contact 
with watchmakers in all parts of the country, suggested that 
if he came across anything curious or meritorious in the 
shape of an antique watch, he would be pleased to have him 
purchase it on his account. Becoming known through this 
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to his “trade” as a 
collector of such 
things, he was fre- 
quently afforded an 
opportunity to pur- 
chase, on  advan- 
tageous terms, all 
sorts of antiquities 
that had been treas- 
ured, perhaps, for 
many generations, 
as heirlooms, with- 
out the owner’s havy- 
ing any real concep- 
tion of their value. 
In this way, on one 
occasion, he. ac- 
quired an old enam- 
eled dial for a mere 
trifle, having  pur- 
chased it only to 
please a prospective 
customer. 

While © subse- 
quently examining 
it at his hotel, it 
was observed by 
another guest, who 
after inspecting it offered the sum of five marks. The 
hotel keeper, who had overheard the conversation, after 
looking at the dial, offered ten marks for it. This aroused 
Mr. Marfels’ curiosity, and he asked the contestants what 
they proposed to do with it. One dodged the question; 
the hotel keeper more frankly stated that he proposed to 
give it to one of his guests, who, as a director in a trade 
museum, was interested in such things. ‘This disposition 
of it appealed to Mr. Marfels, and he finally parted with 
the specimen for twenty marks. Although he later ascer- 
tained that it had no real value, the incident impressed him 
with the fact that for almost everything there is an admirer 
to be found, and just this simple incident started him on his 
career as a collector. From the character of his business, he 
was naturally more familiar with watches and watch values 
than with any other productions, so that he was led to devote 
his attention to this particular field. He speedily recognized 
the fact that old watches, as merely “old,” were often 
hardly worth the 
metal entering into 
them, that their 
merit lay almost en- 
tirely in their ar- 
tistic features, and 
by visiting museums 
and studying what 
literature on the 
subject was avail- 
able, he sought to 
familiarize himself 
with the particular 
phases of artistic 
development that 
had been associated 
with the decoration 
of the watch; the 
names of the artists 
who had_ achieved 
distinction in this 
line; the character- 
istics of their work 
and: the subjects 
they usually selected 


( dialgrepresents Christ’s resurrection; 16 Century. 


12—Gold watch prism shaped; Lyon 1564. 
shaped; Emperor Charles V, 1564. 
George and Dragon. 
studded; London, 18 Century. 
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= 8—Egg watch with alarm in finely engraved case, the frieze with ornaments in pierced work. 9—Gold tulip watch, pearl studded 
,,and enameled pressed; tulip opens and shows watch; 18 Century. 10—Sinallest watch in existence; actual size: 1650. 11—Cross watch, 


13—Gold watch prism shaped; German coat of arms, 1564. 
15—Small gold egg watch, enameled dial; 1600. 
17—Gold enameled watch, shell shaped, set with pearls; 1800. 
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for their efforts. 
At the same time, 
he learned to dis- 
criminate between a 
watch that was 
merely old — and 
for this very reason 
often next to worth- 
less—and one that 
in its form and 
decoration, bore 
testimony to the 
artistic taste and 
skilled execution of 
a certain period. 
By this means and 
by an expensive 
process of selection 
and rejection, he 
fitted himself for 
the gathering of his 
superb collection of 
antique watches, 
every one of which 
: _ had some special 
itive! merit, The unique 
character of his col- 
lection was recog- 
nized by the highest authorities when a gold medal was 
presented to him at the horological exposition held at 
Nuremburg, Bavaria, to celebrate the 400th anniversary 
of the construction, by Peter Henlein, of the first portable 
pocket timepiece, an achievement commemorated by the 
erection of a monument to the ingenious locksmith in that 
famous old city. 

The locksmiths, to whose trade, according to the old 
time regulations of the ‘“‘guilds’”—the unions of the Middle 
Ages, which if not so tyrannical and unreasonable as the 
unions of to-day, were infinitely more influential and con- 
ducted with great foresight and intelligence—originally be- 
longed the business of making and repairing clocks, and 
Peter Henlein, to whom the first pocket timepiece is cred- 
ited, was a locksmith. ‘They made their watches with iron 
works, by hand, the case being of round, caddy shape, until 
gradually a school of skillful horologists was evolved. 
Their products were quite expensive, so much so that the 
masters Ofeume 
goldsmith, engrav- 
ing and enameling 
arts, did not con- 
sider it beneath 
their dignity to de- 
vote their talents to 
the creation of suit- 
able cases for these 
clever little ma- 
chines. Hence the 
beautiful specimens 
that formed the ob- 
ject of Mr. Mar- 
fels’ solicitude and 
for which Mr. 
Morgan was will- 
ing to pay such a 
2.0 0 dij spriceamaas 
watch, in those 
days, was not as 
now an article gen- 
erally owned; 
only rich people 


14—Gold watch prism 
16—Reverse side of small gold egg watch, St. 
18—Gold enameled watch, repeater, diamond 
19—Gold ring with watch, diamond set; Louis XVI period. 20—Cross watch, dial engraved with 
resurrection of Christ; 16 Century. 
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and it was a hobby with some of them to own a 
peculiarly beautiful or original timepiece. Their 
tastes ran in different directions, some _ preferring 
decorations in which mythological or biblical subjects 
were portrayed, others historical pictures, others alle- 
gorical or purely ornamental designs, while still others, 
and their number was not as great, were satisfied later on 
with a comparagively plain case, but wanted works of elabo- 
rate finish, or embodying unique features, such as mechani- 
cal and musical attachments, striking and repeating works, 
calendar and astronomical movements, etc. It must be 
admitted that these ancient watches, however elaborate their 
housing, were not distinguished for accuracy as time- 
keepers, the first watches having only hour hands and no 
such escapement as we are familiar with. A goblin strik- 
ing against a hog-bristle, set vertically in the plate, caused 
the reciprocal movement by which the spring action was 
controlled. About 1660 the hair-spring, or balance-spring, 
as a means of regulation was invented simultaneously by 
Dr. Hooke and by Huyghens, to whom we owe the appli- 
cation of the pendulum to the control of the escapement. 
Until the commencement of the nineteenth century, all 
watches had the verge escapement, and this and other fea- 
tures of historical record, are depended upon by collectors 
and connoisseurs, in establishing the age of a watch. Thus 
chased watch cases were unknown until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and most of them came into vogue 
about 1750. Until about 1770, decoration in four-colored 
gold was not known. The period of the rock crystal case 
is from 1550 to 1650, and the finest of engraved and 
enamel decorated watches date from this period. Soon 
after this the minute hand was introduced, and it is found 
quite generally in watches dating from about 1700. About 
this time, too, the watches with pierced cases, showing deco- 
rations in foliage and animal figures, attained their greatest 
perfection. Handsome watches that can certainly be identi- 
fied as belonging to either of the above periods are valu- 
able, as are also really old watches, of the first cylindrical 
pattern, with iron works, and all that have really artistically 
decorated dials and cases, as well as all “‘egg’’ watches and 
watches with finely pierced or elaborately chased cases that 
show no wear. 

The egg watch was not the original form in which the 
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pocket timepiece was made by the expert Nuremburg lock- 
smiths, but the “‘Nuremburg Ei’ was famous throughout 
Europe, when the watch was still a rarity. It was a skilled 
mechanic, Charles Cusin, who carried the art of watch- 
making to Geneva, and founded there the industry for 
which Switzerland is pre-eminently famous. Quite a few of 
the specimens in the Marfels collection are of this egg 
shape and they are all artistically and very elaborately 
decorated. 

When, towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
watch disappeared altogether into the pocket, except for 
the few dainty specimens worn as chatelaines, lockets, etc., 
the case lost its importance as a work of art and became a 
plain box, usually of gold or silver, and sometimes elabo- 
rately chased, but no matter how costly, only a housing for 
the works, which have advanced in accuracy and precision 
of performance as the case has become plain and simple. 
A few years ago the fashion of wearing a watch pinned to 
the corsage was started among women. ‘his naturally 
brought about a temporary revival of the artistic in watch 
cases and some beautiful specimens in enamel and jewelled 
work were to be seen. But the fashion has died out, the at- 
traction the display, in so easily accessible a place, of an ex- 
pensive trinket had for the light-fingered fraternity, having 
contributed to its discouragement. In the precision of its 
performance, however, the modern watch altogether sur- 
passes its more richly encased predecessor, although, when 
attention was first bestowed more particularly on the works, 
some of the more conspicuous parts were often elaborately 
and curiously wrought. The balance cock and the dials and 
hands were especially selected for this decorative work, 
and often an immense amount of skill and labor were ex- 
pended on their ornamentation. 

In considering the performance of the old-time watch, 
moreover, it must not be forgotten that everything had to 
be fashioned by hand; that such a thing as division of labor 
and interchangeability of parts, which have been brought 
to so high a degree of perfection, especially in the Ameri- 
can watch factories of to-day, were entirely unknown when 
the watches in the Morgan collection were made. Every 
part had to be made by hand, after elaborate calculations, 
and a watchmaker, at that time, was a scientist as well as a 
skilled mechanic. 


Mita 
21—Gold enameled watch, repeater, translucent enamel; London, 1790. 22—Gold enameled watch, repeater, blue translucent enamel; London, 1790. 23—Gold enamelee watch, flower inlaid; Paris, 18 Century. 
24—Gold repeater, pierced work and diamond decoration; London, 18 Century. 25—Gold open work repeater, agate mounted and precious stones studding; London, 18 Century. 26—Gold enameled watch, repeater 
enameled and diamond studded; London, 18th Century. 27—Gold open work repeater, studded with rubies, diamonds and emeralds; London, 18 Century. 28—Watch, mother of pearl case, gold enameled, bunting sce 
and tournament; London, 1700. 29—Gold enameled watch, set with rubies and pearls in iridescent enamel; Jaquet Droz, 1800. 30—Gold enameled watch, translucent enamel and pearl studding; 1790. 31—Watch in 


gray agate case, chased; London, 1750. 


32—Gold enameled watch, blue translucent enamel framing, female portrait; London, 1780. 
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Some Houses at Meadowdale, Bronxville, New York 


By Paul Thurston 
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the subject. 
average business man, when he contemplates the building 
of a house, 
consults and 
studies thor- 


oughly all 
the maga- 
zines devot- 
ed to such a 


subject and 
when he 
gives his or- 
der to the 


aeracii tect 
whom he 
has selected 
ton edo iis 
work, he has 
a compre- 
hensive idea 
aS watOmutsace 
kindemnor) 2 
house he 
Wacwiuts wlto, 
build, the 
style of 
architecture 
in which it 
is to be built 


CFO Wa) HE, many faults of the average American 


traced in part to the inexperienced archi- 
tect and in part to the persistent ideas 
which the home builder wishes to have 
expressed in his home, irrespective of 
the best advice he may have received on 


This is not so, now, for the reason that the 
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Fig. 2—First floor plan 


and the sort of material of which it is to be constructed. 
With this assistance on the part of the owner the archi- 
tect is able to work along a similar line of thought and the 
result is that the architect has produced something better 
than he would have accomplished if left to his own in- 

clination. 
The houses presented in the engravings, herewith, have 
been erected at Meadowdale, Bronxville, New York, and 
while they 


were built by 
Sewetale waite 
ferent own- 
ers and were 
designed by 
two. differ- 
inte lage la i - 
tectsytihueny, 
are SO) come 
structed in 
material and 
in idvessiieean 
that each 
one forms a 
perfect har- 
mony with 
the other 
and the re- 
sult is that 
the entire 
property has 
the "a's piekcs 
of having 
been de- 
signed by 
one archi- 
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Fig. tect. 


3—Second floor plan 
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Fig. 4—The living-room 


The house with a lean-to roof shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5 was built for Mrs. P. E. Bisland, and is the work of 
Kenneth G. How, architect, of New York. 

The entire building is covered with cement stucco and 
finished in a soft gray color, while the trimmings are stained 
a soft brown. The entrance to the house is direct to the 
hall, which contains an ornamental staircase. A broad arch- 
way opens to the living-room, which occupies the remainder 
of the first floor of the house. This living-room is pro- 
vided with an open fireplace built of brick, with imitation 
caen stone facings, and is finished with a massive wooden 
shelf supported on corbel brackets. 

The dining-room is finished with a white painted trim, 
has a corner closet with a glass door, and a flower window 
is built at the rear of the room and enclosed with glass. 

The kitchen and its dependencies are fitted up complete 
and are provided with all the best modern conveniences. 

The second story contains four sleeping-rooms and a bath- 
room, the latter being furnished with 
porcelain fixtures and exposed _nickel- 
plated plumbing. 

The third floor contains the servant’s 
room and ample storage space. 

The heating apparatus, fuel-rooms and 
laundry are placed in the cellar. 

The house shown in Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 
g was also built for Mrs. P. E. Bisland, 
and was designed by William A. Bates, 
architect, of New York. It is of an en- 
tirely different style of architecture from 
the house shown in Fig. 1, for there has 
been more freedom taken in the design- 
ing of it, and while its lines are very ir- 
regular they are sufficiently blended to- 
gether so as to form a harmonious whole. 

The exterior is constructed of stucco 
for the first story and half-timber work 
for the second story. The panels formed 
by the beams are filled in with the stucco. 

The first floor contains a hall, a large 
living-room with an_ ingle-nook which 
forms the principal feature of the room, 
a dining-room, kitchen and _ pantries, 
while the second floor contains five bed- 
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rooms and a bathroom, and the third, one 
bedroom and ample storage. 

Another house built from plans pre- 
pared by Kenneth G. How and shown in 
Figs. 10, 11 and 12, is designed on a more 
even balance than the other houses of the 
group. The house is covered with half- 
timber work throughout, with the panels 
formed by the brown stained beams filled 
in with a cement stucco. 

The house is planned with a central hall, 
from which the stairs ascend to the second 
story. 

The living-room is built at one side of 
the house and is provided with a large 
open fireplace, while the dining-room and 
the kitchen and service part of the house 
occupy the remainder of the first floor. 

There are five bedrooms and two bath- 
rooms on the second floor, and one serv- 
ant’s room and ample storage room on 
the third floor. 

A stucco house of good proportions is 
the one presented in Figs. 13, 14 and 15, 
designed by William A. Bates and built 
for Mr. Lawrence. The house is con- 
structed entirely of stucco, including the 
columns and arches of the piazza. 

The entrance to the house is through a vestibule from 
which access is obtained to the living-room, which extends 
the entire depth of the house. This room is fitted with an 
open fireplace, and the stairs to the second floor ascend 
from it. 

The dining-room and the kitchen occupy the remainder 
of this floor. There are five bedrooms and a bathroom on 
the second floor and one bedroom and a trunk-room on the 
third floor. 

The twin gable house illustrated in Figs. 16, 17, 18 and 
19 was built for Mr. Walter C. Smith from the plans of 
Mr. Bates. The characteristic feature of this home is the 
chimney built at the outside of the house, which forms 
an ingle-nook in the living-room. Like all the other houses 
published herewith, this one is constructed of stucco and 
half-timber work. ‘The beams are stained brown, the sashes 
are painted white and the stucco is tinted a soft gray tone. 
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Fig 5—The dining-room 
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Fig. 9—Another view of house shown in Fig. 6 
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Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


V—A Talk on Flower Holders 


At this time, decorative touches may be 
contributed throughout the house with 
flowering plants and blossoms, often at 
no cost except the trouble of gathering 
and arranging them. 

The home garden naturally attords the largest choice in 
cut flowers, and it is the custom in many country places to 
cultivate a special plot of ground for this purpose. Here 
the hand of the invader may ply the shears on both foliage 
and blossoms without destroying the symmetrical effect of 
the garden proper. 

In the suburbs 
and country where 
wild flowers and 
shrubs are avail- 
able, one may keep 
a continuous bloom 
in the house, begin- 
ning with the quaint 
branches of the 
pussy willow, and 
following the ad- 
vancing steps of 
spring through the 
peach, cherry, pear 
and apple blossoms, 
and such ground 
flowers as blood- 
root, anemone, ar- 
butus and violets. 
Even cowslips and 
dandelions have a 
decorative interest 
if taken up with 
their roots about 
them and_ planted 
in a box made of 
birch bark. As 
frost approaches 
and the flowers dis- 
appear there is still 
something provided 
by nature for home 
decoration in wild 
Palarsisie s and 
branches of trees 
that are distinctive 
in outline. How many opportunities the flower season af- 
fords for home decoration can hardly be understood except 
byamtherrsineere lover mot enatune, @ssomeone has sard 
that a specific note of refinement is contributed to a 
room by a jar of flowers, and it is undeniable that 
the attention may be diverted from  obtrusively  in- 
harmonious furnishings by the beauty of even a single 
rose. 

On the disposition of plants and flowers in the interior 
of the home, however, depends much of their artistic suc- 
cess. In the various illustrations some suggestive ideas 
are given as to suitable holders for flowers, and various 
ways for their placing. 


A set of glass vases 


In the first illustration a set of four small glass vases 
mark the corners of the lace centerpiece, with a larger 
holder of the same type in the middle. A decoration of 
this kind is desirable for breakfasts and luncheons in place 
of candles and candlesticks, and small flowers with ir- 
regular foliage adapt themselves to the slender vases better 
than large, stiff blossoms. The cost of these ‘‘corner”’ 
vases is inconsiderable compared with their usefulness 
(sixty-five cents each), as they may be distributed 
about the house when not in requisition in the dining- 
room. 

A simple treatment for the dining table is a fern, 
and its interest is enhanced if it is planted in a jar- 
diniere of pleasing 
shape and _ color. 
Some of the Jap- 
anese jars in a plain 
green, glazed =gon 
dull finish, may be 
bought for fifty 
cents. From our 
own American pot- 
teries there are also 
jardinieres of real 
merit. 

Some attractive 
holders for plants 
made from differ- 
ent materials are 
shown in the illu- 
stration. At the ex- 
treme left is a fern 
dish “of —piegeed 
brass costing three 
dollars. The ham- 
mered brass. dish 
next may be bought 
for the same price. 
These pieces have 
the advantage of 
linings that fit in- 
side the jardiniere 
for holding the 
earth, and alsomon 
being raised by 
little feet to prevent 
any moisture from 
injuring a_ table. 
The geranium in 
the center is planted in a common terra cotta pot which is 
slipped into the hand-woven Japanese basket. The copper 
jardiniere at the right of the basket costs the same as the 
two fern holders at the left. The more ornate holder at 
the extreme right is suited to a drawing-room or parlor 
($7.50). 

A glass bowl with silver work on its outer surface ap- 
pears in another illustration as a holder for pond lilies. 
The metal and glass combined in this way do not detract 
from the delicacy of the coloring of the blossoms. Glass 
and silver are also united in making a flat plate or pla- 
teau, which is used as a mat for vase or jardiniere. Some- 
times a colored print is covered with glass and bound with 
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braid around the edges for the same purpose. Or, a piece For the summer porch there is no more enjoyable deco- 
of choice antique brocade is treated in the same manner and_ ration than foliage or flowering plants, and in a sheltered 
laid on a polished table. corner these may always be an attraction. One may go 

Careful thought should be given to the holders of flowers into large expense in the selection of jardinieres if the 
that are to be displayed on Se Italian models are desired. 


a small tea table. Glass or 
silver are both appropriate, 
and good taste suggests 
that the decorative element 
should be subordinate to 
the flowers. which are, in 
themselves, the ornamental 
feature. A single, beauti- 
ful flower placed in a slen- 
der, trumpet-shaped silver 


Copies of the imported 
pieces are made in this 
country in composition that 
resembles stone, and there 
are also some terra-cotta 
jars at surprisingly low 
prices. For large masses of 
cut flowers these pots may 
be utilized by placing a 
pail filled with water inside. 


vase, or a glass bowl filled A row of plant holders The dark-brown papier 
with one variety of blos- mache holders that florists 
soms will contribute more charm than varied colors massed _ use in their shops for cut flowers may be remembered for 
together. special decorations that exact more than the usual quantity 


The Japanese understand the charm of simple flower of vases. 
arrangements, and we can 
learn much from studying 
their prints of vases and 
blossoms. 

A collection of flower 
holders should form a part 
of the furnishings of every 
home, its size depending 
on the oportunities for use- 
fulness. Naturally, this 
collection will be divided 
into holders that are sufh- 
ciently attractive in them- 
selves to be always in evi- 


On the porch one may 
hang the Japanese wicker 
work holders in which a 
tin or pottery lining is 
fitted for holding water. 
The wicker baskets hung 
by cords over a_ pulley 
make another unique addi- 
tion to the porch flower 
holders. The Japanese 
braided baskets at first 
thought may seem unprac- 
tical for flower holders, 
but these may also be fitted 


A row of flower holders 


dence, and others that may with a lining for holding a 
be brought out for special demands. In country houses supply of water. 
a side porch is sometimes equipped with running water, At certain seasons of the year when flowers are not ob- 


shelves and drawers to facilitate the task of bouquet mak- tainable, one may remember, in the fall, the dried grasses, 
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A bowl for pond lilies A simple table decoration 


ing, and in such a place the vases and holders of less orna- and, in the spring, the pussy willows, to keep a touch of 
mental character may be kept. “Twine, wrapping paper nature in the home. Placed in suitable holders, one may 
and pasteboard boxes may also be in readiness here for often obtain quite as ornamental an effect with these quiet 
packing up gifts of flowers. tones as with the more brilliant garden blossoms. 
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The Summer Home of the Late A. J. Cassatt, at Bar Harbor, Maine 


By Barr Ferree 


HOUSE as big as all outdoors and built al- 
most directly on the water, is a terse de- 
scription of the great rambling summer 
home built for the late A. J. Cassatt, at 
Bar Harbor, by Messrs Chapman & 
Fraser, architects of Boston. It is a vast 
and comfortable dwelling, built, ap- 

parently, with a most delightful disregard of the economy 

often entailed by cost and space, built in a truly rambling 
way, room added to room, corridor added to corridor, 
spreading out, if not in every direction, at least in so de- 
lightfully extended a way as to seem almost as endless in 
extent as it is actually boundless in sufficiency and con- 
venience. 

It should not be’ supposed, however, that all this great 
upbuilding was done in a haphazard manner or without re- 


gard to  architec- 
tural principles. 
Mr. Cassatt de- 
sired a big roomy 
house, a house of 
ample space and 
ease, al house jbig 


enough to live in, 
in a large and com- 


fortable way, yet 
of modest and 
quiet die sien , 


suited alike to the 
situation, to the 
needs of the house 
as a place for re- 
laxation and simple 
living. The pro- 
gramme was simple 


fine type of the seaside “cottage.” Of course it is large, 
but that is because it was intended to be big; but with all 
its size no part departs from the true “cottage” type. 
In a period when the large seashore house is apt to violate 
every traditional thought in connection with houses so 
located, it is something to have a house that so finely illus- 
trates the simple type of architecture, particularly when it 
does so on so extended a scale. 

The house is two stories in height, with great high pitched 
roofs, a goodly portion of which contains a third story. 
The first story is built of brick, covered with stucco, with 
an outer coat of cream white plaster. ‘The second story 


is frame and shingled, and stained dark brown. ‘The roof 
is shingled and stained like the second story. 
As for the design, the house is ‘‘just built.” It has no 


architectural facade, no ornamental front in the common 
acceptance of the 
word: but Geitaeas 
obviously a _ house 
of exceeding com- 
fort and great 
spaciousness. 
Where windows 
are needed they are 
opened. Where 
doors are required 
they are sufficiently 
placed. Ii jaibay 
window is sought 
to add charm to an 
interior, it is in- 
cluded in the de- 
sign. Where ex- 
pansion is required 
it is allowed; and if 


enough, yet it may contraction seems 
be admitted with- the better situs: 
out any hestitation, then that too finds 
that the problem its place in the plan. 
might have been Both architects and 
solved in a more client must have 
elaborate manner The hall found abundant 
without any wide satisfaction in the 


departure from the elementary conditions. But one may 
be sure it would not have been so attractive a house, nor 
one so well suited to meet the wishes of its large-hearted 
builder. 

There are no frills on this house, and none were wanted. 
It is the highest compliment that can be paid it to add 
that none are needed. It exactly meets the requirements 
demanded of it, and is exactly what it purports to be. 
Those who knew Mr. Cassatt would instantly characterize 
it as precisely the sort of a house he would have desired 
for this place. Other houses, built and designed in a dif- 
ferent way, met his wishes in other localities. But here, 
in the bracing air of Bar Harbor, this is the kind of a 
house to build, and the sort of a house to live in. 

It is a thoroughly excellent type of the large seashore 
cottage. It is neither a palace nor a mansion, but a really 


seashore home they set about building in this friendly 
manner; for surely it must have been a friendly work, in 
which all parties showed a pleasant zest. 

Mr. Cassatt’s house gives every evidence of a rambling 
plan, yet this is simply the playful character given it by its 
architects. It is, in reality, a thoroughly well ordered and 
carefully studied dwelling, planned with admirable skill 
and in a thoroughly artistic manner. As usual in large 
country houses it consists of two parts, the main portion, 
containing the public rooms and the bedrooms, and a serv- 
ice wing, which is devoted to the servants. As has become 
much the vogue in later years the last has been deflected 
at an angle from the main axis, a variation in plan that 
suficiently explains its purpose, while giving a welcome 
mobility to the ground plan and elevations. 

The house is entered through a porch that connects with 
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The entrance front of the house 


the porte cochere, a simple little pointed roof structure, with 
stuccoed brick piers and opened roof frame. Entrance 1s 
immediately made to the hall, a large and spacious apart- 
ment, comfortably furnished. The ceiling is beamed, but is 


otherwise undecorated. The walls are hung with yellow 
grass-cloth—the most cheerful of all colors for a hall. The 
woodwork is ash, stained to the color of dark weathered 
oak. The furniture and curtains are of the most part yellow 


The living-room 


and mahogany figured 
madras. The stairs 
to the second story 
are immediately to the 
right as the hall is 
entered. 

On the right are 
two rooms, the first 
directly adjoining the 
entrance being the 
library, while the sec- 
ond; Sand la over 
room, overlooking the 
water, is the living- 
room. The ceiling 
has exposed beams, 
with plain  undeco- 
rated sypanelsas lhe 
woodwork is cypress, 
stained dark green. 
The walls are hung 
with gray-green grass- 
cloth. The furniture 
is in the Mission style, 
and the draperies are 
green figured madras 
and green velour por- 
tieres. The fireplace, 
which is a conspicuous 
feature of one side of 
the room, is faced 
with green Grueby 
tile, with a Jungle tile 
frieze of dull greens, 
yellows and blues. 
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The living-room 
is an apartment of 
splendid size, and 
occupying a corner 
of the house on the 
water side, is most 
agreeably situated. 
Two massive beams 
divide the ceiling 
into three great 
panels. The walls 
are covered with 
old gray-blue bur- 
lap, and the wood- 
work is birch 
stained gray. Ex- 
posed vertical up- 
rights divide the 
wall surfaces . into 
panels which are 
surmounted by a 
figured frieze be- 
tween exposed bor- 
ders of wood. The 
frieze represents a 
"Due de “Guise 
hunting scene in 
wood browns, ma- 
hogany and dull 
blues. An immense 
fireplace fills the 
space between two 
windows on one 
side of the room. 
It is faced “qyqemn 
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rough cherry red brick laid with gray joints, and is sur- 
mounted with a great dull copper hood. A leathern apron 
depends from beneath the mantel shelf. The draperies 
are figured madras in shades of blue, and the furniture is, 
for the most part, of willow, stained gray-green and with 
covers of figured cretonnes. 

The dining-room is the chief apartment on the left of 
the hall. Once more this is a room of large size. The ceil- 
ing is beamed with small panels and the walls are designed 
with a panel scheme of uprights and horizontals, the latter 
being arranged to form a frieze at the top. The wall 
covering is dull blue figured burlap, with draperies of the 
same material. Immediately in face, as the room is entered 


‘The shore front of the house 


from the main hall, is the fireplace. It occupies a recess, 
lined throughout with cherry red brick, with a hearth of 
quarry tile that covers the entire recess. The fire opening 
is arched, and is provided with a copper hood. The wood- 
work is red birch stained dark mahogany. The furniture 
is mahogany. 

On the left of the main hall is a smaller one that serves 
as a connecting corridor with the rest of the house. Here 
on the entrance front, is the owner’s office, and immediately 
beyond it begins the very extensive suite of service rooms. 
There is, of course, a butler’s pantry that connects the 
dining-room with the kitchen, which, in its turn, is 
associated with a larder and a store room. In the de- 


The stable is built around three sides of an open court 
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flected service 
wing is the 


servants’ suite, 
consisting of a 
bedroom, serv- 
ants’ dining 
hvasliae a ned 
kitchen, with 
the laundry at 
the farthest 
end. All of 
these rooms 
are reached by 
a corridor that 


extends along 
the entrance 
front. Men- 


tion should 
also. be made 
of: the man’s 
room and the 
housekeeper’ s 
room, both of 
which — adjoin 
the office. 

The garden- 
ers cottage 
and the stable 
call for some 


mention. The 
former is a 
pleasant little 


shingled house, 
two stories in 
height, with a 
low pointed 
Foot, that’ 1s 
carried over 
the second story windows in gentle curves, giving a char- 
acteristic outline. ‘The house is shingled throughout. 

The stable is an elaborate structure, built around three 
sides of an open court, the first, or entrance, side of which 
is enclosed within a solid fence. The gables of the roof are 
cleverly managed, and form an agreeable grouping. The 
building is built with a rough sawed frame showing on the 
exterior, and lined with hard pine planks, planed and var- 
nished on the inside, but left rough on the outside. The 
whole exterior is stained dark brown. 

There is nothing wanting in this place, either in comfort, 


oman 
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convenience or 
luxury; yet it 
is essentially a 
‘*home”’ house, 
a simple, un- 
pretentious 
structure, $0 
far as a house 
of . this “size 
can be desig- 
nated as sim- 
ple and unpre- 
tentious. Un- 
mistakably a 
house built for 
comi ont 
avoids, in =a 
quite striking 
degree, any 
character of 
pretense, any 
undue orna- 
mentation, any 
unnecessary 
decoration, any 
unessential en- 
richment of 
parts, and, 
very particu- 
larly it should 
be noted, the 


modern crime 
of — over-fur- 
nishing. 


It is a com- 
fortable house 
and_ therefore 
a good one. It 
is comfortable because that was the prevailing thought, the 
leading motive, of its upbuilding. And it is good because 
this comfort has been given acceptable and graceful form 
by the architects, who, at every point, have risen to the de- 
mands of their problem and have solved each difficulty in 
a plain, straightforward, direct and satisfying manner. 

To a very great extent this is the true essence of house- 
building. It compels success, because no other end than 
success can be reached if this path is faithfully followed. 
‘“Fouracre”’ is a place that will well repay study for it am- 
ply merits careful scrutiny. 
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GARDEN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


BOG GARDENS 


worth trying, difficult as it may be to plan 

and plant it successfully. It can only be 

made, of course, where there is a real bog 

as at the side of a pond or along a running 

stream in some wet meadow. Places that 

are wet only in spring will scarcely do, 
because bog plants demand moisture the year round. To 
attempt bog gardening with an artificial water supply would 
probably be futile or at least ridiculous. 

The difficulties of bog gardening are, first to clear the 
bog of the existing luxuriant plants and second to establish 
the new ones. It is hard to root out plants and shrubs that 
have been there for years and hard to get new things 
growing in a satisfactory way. The best way would be to 
do the work gradually, clearing a small space at a time and 
then giving all one’s care to establishing the plants there. 
There should be good walks of flat stones or of boards laid 
in the Japanese manner and it might be so that it could be 
reached by boat on canals. 

It will perhaps be better to divide the garden into several 
sections, differing in physical conditions and hence in the 
character of the planting. 

In the first section, a region of continuous but shallow 
flooding and in full sun reaching from the high shore to the 
pond or stream, the plants with grass-like leaves would find 
their most grateful environment. 

As an irregular border of this swamp garden we could 
use cattails, and in front of these the sweet flag (Acorus 
calamus) with its fragrant biting root and fresh green 
leaves. Back of all, perhaps we might have clumps of the 
tall bamboos. Inside this border of bamboo, cattails, and 
sweet flag is the place for the Iris which should be planted 
in great numbers, but chiefly the Japanese Iris (J. Laevi- 
gata), the yellow Iris (J. pseudacorus) and our native 
swamp iris (J. versicolor). In front of the iris and run- 
ning into the water we can plant the blue pickered weed 
(Pontederia cordata), the white arrow leaf (Sagittaria 
latifolia), the arum (Peltandra virginica). Another part 
of the garden where it is moist but not continuously flooded, 
and in full sun or half shade, the character of the foliage 
might be different, using here the cardinal flower (Lobelia 
cardenalis), the blue cardinal flower (L. syphilitica), Mea- 
dow beauty (Rhexia virgincia), Forget-me-not (Myosotis) 
and the tall spiraea (S. aruncus). In this part of the garden 
the mints will flourish, together with the loose strife 
(Lythrum salicaria). Joe Pye weed, Helenium, and Rud- 
beckia should be planted at the back of this region and the 
marsh marigold as an edging in front. The royal fern 
(Osmunda regalis) and the wild lilies (LL: canadensis and L. 
superbum ) can be mixed in small quantities with this planting. 

In a shady protected part of the garden where the soil is 
peaty will be the place for various orchids, pitcher plants 
and all the fascinating plants of the heath family, such as 
the andromedas, laurels and huckleberries. 


For beauty in winter the shrubs at the edge of our garden 
should be red and yellow twigged dogwoods, willows, roses, 
and for summer the moisture loving clethra and 
cephalanthus. 


LIMING SOIL 


A full treatment of the liming of soil would be too long 
for our space and perhaps too technical for our readers, 
but it is a matter that should be given serious study by every 
owner of land. 

In general all land that shows an acid reaction when 
tested with litmus paper should be limed, and very often in a 
limestone country the topsoil is acid and is in as much need 
of lime as is the soil in a sandstone country. 

The effect of lime is both mechanical and chemical and 
seems to have something to do with the bacterial state of 
the soil. It is lasting in its effects as I have proved by acci- 
dent. ‘[wenty years ago we laid out a tennis court on one 
side of an old pasture, marking the lines with lime paste. 
It was put on so thickly that it killed the grass for a season 
but to-day the lines of that old court are plainly distinguished 
by the darker color of the grass and by its luxuriant growth; 
a difference which is most noticeable in a severe drought, be- 
cause then the grass on the old court lines is green while all 
the rest is brown and dry. 

The mechanical effect of lime in clay soils is very marked. 
It is a flocculent and gathers the fine particles of clay into 
larger grains, making the soil softer and more friable and 
reducing its cementing qualities. The chemical effect is not 
well understood. It seems to make all the plant food ex- 
isting in the soil more available, so that lime alone will have 
as great an effect as phosphates and nitrates applied without 
lime. Its effect on the bacteria in the soil is not well under- 
stood either, but it is plain that the plants which harbor 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria on their roots grow better on a 
soil that has been well limed. NHence that old superstition 
that a dressing of wood ashes (which are mostly lime) 
brings clover into the meadow. 

Lime should be applied when the land is ploughed 
whether it be spring or fall, or on grass land, at any time in 
the fall and winter. 

Quick lime can be used but it should be slacked by burying 
in the ground over night, being sure to spread it while it is 
crumbly and before it has become paste. 

Agricultural lime is the waste of lime kilns and is imper- 
fectly burned or air slacked and needs no treatment. 

Crushed lime stone is slower in action and a little more 
bulky, but it is cheaper. 

Of agricultural lime one to five tons or more per acre 
would be a good dressing. 

The litmus paper test is an easy one to make. The paper 
comes in strips in a small phial and one of the strips pressed 
against moist earth will soon turn red if the soil is acid. 

So far as I know the only things which are injured by 
lime in the soil are some of the ericaceous plants such as the 
rhododendron. These must not have lime but all other 
plants are helped by it. 
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‘Timing the Rapidity of the Leading Traveling Bean Shoot 


By S. Leonard Bastin 


(7M HERE are few things more strange than 
SEEKS), ~«O the means employed by the plant to get u 
, Si ey in the world. "Bech Saas: the a 
ble kingdom has but one object, and that 
is to secure a position above its neighbor, 
so that it may enjoy to the full the light 
and air above. Certainly the most inter- 
esting of the methods adopted by plants to get the better of 
one another, are those evidenced by the climbing species, 
amongst which the bean stands out as a particularly strik- 
ing example. It is possible to conduct a most instructive 
series of experiments with this plant, as it is one of those 
accomodating species which can be easily grown to demon- 
strate the manner in which a typical twining plant behaves. 

The seeds of the French Bean can be induced to germinate 
at almost any time of the year, if they are kept in a warm and 
moist condition. They are perhaps most quickly stirred into 
life by being placed in some damp moss, which is covered 
up so as to exclude the light. As soon as the seeds have 
started developing their second pair of leaflets, the small 
plants may be placed into suitable pots. It is well to have 
several specimens so as to guard against disappointment 
through some of the examples going wrong. 

The early history of the bean is very much on the same 
lines as that of any other plant. At first the seedling is pro- 
vided with a sturdy stem quite strong enough to maintain 
the plant in an upright position. When the second pair of 
leaves are in an advanced stage, a very remarkable change 
comes over the bearing of the plant. The young shoot 
begins to grow very rapidly, extending at a rate of several 
inches in the twenty-four hours. Meanwhile, the stem loses 
a good deal of its bearing, and becomes weak and unable to 
support itself in an upright posture. Now begins a very 
wonderful chapter in the life of the bean, and a most critical 
one, too. If the stem of the plant is not able to keep erect 
at this juncture, it will be still more difficult for it to do so 
later on when the growth will have extended many feet. It 
therefore becomes a matter of instant importance to find 
some support, and to this end a very surprising tendency 
comes into operation. 

The first sign of the change in the bean is to be observed 
by watching the leading shoot. This will be leaning over, 
almost at right angles from the stem. It will be seen that the 
tip of the shoot does not always point in the same direction, 
but it is constantly changing its position. One is, in fact, 
witnessing the commencement of that habit of growth which 
is known as circumnutation. This is one of the most curious 
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phenomena to be seen in the plant world, and although we 
may realize the purpose served by the tendency, the charac- 
teristic is not very easy to explain. ‘The most obvious change 
as it affects the plant, is that the stem is enabled to travel 
round continuously, whilst the tip of the shoot leans over 
as if it were searching for some object, on which it may find 
ahold. It is a really very impressive spectacle to watch the 
bean shoot sweeping round the course prescribed, at every 
round leaning yet further out, for at this stage the actual ex- 
tention of the stem is very rapid. Nor is the moving shoot, 
which invariably travels from left to right, to be diverted 
from the course which it pursues. The influence of light on 
one side, so quick to affect the ordinary plant, makes not the 
smallest difference to the traveling bean shoot. Even if the 
twining portion be bound continuously in an opposite direc- 
tion the result is all the same; nothing will coerce the plant or 
induce it to alter its course. Before this wonderful spectacle 
even the most deeply learned scientists are completely 
baffled; the secret of how the bean maintains its never ending 
movement being one which hitherto has not been discovered. 
The most that can be said is that the living matter in the 
plant has been endowed with an inherent tendency to twist 
and twine, and this instinct is handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. 

To see the circumnutation of the bean at its best it is 
necessary to have the plant in a very warm room, supposing 
the experiment is conducted during the winter. All these 
plant phenomena are carried on much more energetically 
when the temperature is fairly high, than in a chilly atmo- 
sphere. In the most favorable circumstances, even though 
one cannot quite see the shoot traveling, yet the movement 
is very rapid for a plant. Ina particular case it was found 
that the shoot traversed the circle in a little over two hours, 
and by measuring the length of the portion of stem leaning 
away from the axis it was found that the circumference fell 
very little short of two feet. Thus it may be said that 
roughly the tip moved at the rate of about an inch in five min- 
utes—a wonderful accomplishment for a vegetable. This 
was achieved in a moderate temperature, and during one 
very hot day, the pace was even accelerated so that the circle 
was traversed in little more than an hour and a half. Thus 
the circling process will be continued, each hour the revoly- 
ing shoot stretching out yet farther and thus increasing the 
probability that it will come into contact with some object. 

As soon as the circumnutation has been fully observed it 
is interesting to have an opportunity of seeing the behavior 
of the bean shoot when it comes towards a support. In a 
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general way twining plants are not able to rise except up an 
object which is nearly perpendicular, and it is a good plan to 
fix a straight stick or cane in an upright position for the pur- 
pose of the experiment. ‘This should be placed to the left -of 
the plant, a short distance away from the point last reached 
by the shoot in its journey round the circle. It is a singu- 
lar circumstance that plants seem to be able to feel things 
which they are not actually touching; this tendency has often 
been seen in the case of roots which have turned aside from 
an object barring their way, some while before they have 
actually reached it. And we may see something which is 
very much like this in the bean shoot which will show signs 
leading one to suppose that it is almost conscious of the near 
presence of a support. Often before it is actually touching, 
the shoot leans over and the tip curls round ready to encircle 
the stick. This extreme sensitiveness is only to be noticed 
under the most favorable conditions when the atmosphere is 
very warm, and the cell contents of the plant is in the highest 
state of activity. In any case a very decided change comes 
over the bean shoot when it is actually touching. The first 
thing noticeable is that the shoot loops round the stick in 
hook fashion, so that it is safeguarded against dislodgment 
by rough winds. So much trouble has the plant had in find- 
ing a support, that it evidently does not mean to lose hold 
for want of a little care. 

The development of the shoot in its new position is very 
rapid and one must watch the plant closely to see all the 
wonderful changes which now come about. Perhaps the 
most noticeable alteration is, that the manner of growth 
(from the spectator’s point of view at any rate) appears 
to have changed. Instead of the continued wandering 
round and round, the shoot now grows in a spiral fashion, 
at first casting itself lightly about the support, then tighten- 
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ing up, so that it is not an easy matter to unwind it. There 
is still a certain amount of doubt as to whether the spiral 
development is not a variation of circumnutation, the change 
in the method of progression being perhaps induced by the 
rubbing of the inner side of the stem against the support. 
It has been suggested by Kerner that the movement may be 
caused by the “‘action of co-operating protoplasts in cer- 
tain rows of cells on the circumference of the shoot.’’ What 
it is that compels them to do this work he does not, of 
course, pretend to say. To him it is just as puzzling as the 
origin of the elemental stimulus that is to be found in all 
living things. 

Given genial conditions the progression of the bean 
shoot up the stick now goes forward at a great pace. The 
whole desire of the plant seems to be to make up for the 
time which it lost whilst seeking round for some support. 
As before, everything depends upon the matter of tempera- 
ture, but with warmth the growth of the shoot is surpris- 
ingly quick. It is interesting to divide the stick with marks 
into measured spaces so that the rate at which it mounts up- 
wards may be definitely checked. The extension of tissue 
taking place as it does more rapidly during the hours of 
darkness, some of the most striking results will occur during 
the night. Ona close summer evening, the shoot will extend 
as much as a quarter of an inch in an hour, but an average 
growth extending over four nights showed that the rate of 
progress was about two inches in the twelve hours. Day 
by day the development of the plant will go forward, until 
in the course of a few weeks the bean will have mounted 
many feet in height. As the plant gets older the twining 
stem becomes tough and fibrous so that it will be able to 
stand the strain of the heavy seed pods which must be 
produced. 


Ornamental Bedding Plants for Hedges 


By Ida D. Bennett 


N attractive feature of a garden or lawn 
is always found in a hedge of blossoming 
plants and it is rarely that a garden ex- 
ists which does not afford an excuse for 
one. Usually one likes to separate the 
flower garden, the vegetable garden or 
the service part of the house from the 

lawn by the use Bf a hedge of blooming shrubbery, of ever- 

greens or the like, but there are more exposed formal posi- 

tions where something different seems required as the divi- 

sion line between city lots, or a hedge in a temporary home 

where it is not desirable to make permanent plantings but 
rather to have for the one season something ornamental, 
unusual and fine. 

Fortunately there are many fine bedding plants which 
may be used for this purpose. It is desirable, however, 
that plants used in this way should possess not only fine, 
attractive and striking blooms, but handsome foilage as 
well. Fortunately many of the plants of which I shall 
speak possess the qualifications in a high degree. 

One of the most beautiful of bedding plants is found in 
the Chinese Hibiscus in its various varieties. This is a 
hard wooded plant which in time attains considerable size. 
The foliage is exceedingly fine, being heavy, waxy, glossy 
and of a dark rich green. The flowers, which are produced 
in various shades of shrimp pink, rose color, rosy scarlet, 
orange and a variegated blossom are rarely beautiful. 


H. Mineatus is much the finest of the class, being a rosy- 
scarlet, double flower five inches or more in diameter. This 
variety has the added merit of being a very free bloomer. 
Peach Blossom is also a very attractive double variety of 
large size of a delicate peach color as its name indicates. 
As grown in the green-house it is rather insipid but in the 
open ground it takes on a deeper tone which is very beauti- 
ful. The double blossoms are far more attractive than the 
single, though these are very handsome and the long, brush- 
like stamens and anthers add to the attractiveness of the 
flower. They are very easily grown. ‘The best way to se- 
cure the plants is to purchase blooming plants of the florist 
and plant out in a sunny position in rich soil of leaf mold 
or muck well enriched and to give liberal culture at all 
times. [hey are quite susceptible to frost and must be win- 
tered in a green-house or warm window. 

Another wonderful plant for hedge purposes is found in 
the oleanders, the old-fashioned double pink which is so 
well known being one of the most pleasing varieties. These 
make in time small trees which during the summer are a mass 
of flowers and if not allowed to grow too tall or straggly, 
they are attractive in foilage at all times. They may be 
bedded out or grown in wooden pails or tubs sunk in the 
ground. Possibly, like the hibiscus, which, given too much 
root room is apt to run to foilage, they will bloom better 
for having their root room rather restricted. There are 
several fine varieties of the oleander seldom seen at the 
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north but which may readily be secured of southern florists. 
Among these one should make a choice of one or more of 
the dark red varieties such as N. Atropurpureum pleum, or 
N. DeBrun and with these combine the old-fashioned pink— 
Splendens, Madam Peyre—a double creamy-yellow variety 
with pink center, and Madona Grandiflora—the best double 
white. There are also several good single varieties, and if 
one chooses to make a collection of the various sorts it will 
well repay the time and money expended. Oleanders are 
easily propagated by rooting. Cuttings of the new wood in 
water in a sunny position or in wet sand with bottom heat 
and the plants make a quick growth. They may be win- 
tered in a dry, light and warm cellar and brought up in the 
spring in time to start into growth before they are to be 
planted out late in May. Any good, well enriched garden 
soil will grow them successfully and a hedge of them in full 
bloom is a thing to rejoice and to be proud over. 

Less rare, but still highly ornamental, the lantanas have 
a claim to consideration for their freedom of growth and 
profusion of bloom. They make very symmetrical bushes, a 
well developed specimen being as broad as tall and as they 
may be grown from small spring set plants to bushes two 
and three feet in diameter by midsummer, their availability 
as an ornamental hedge-plant is obvious. The colors range 
from orange and red to pink, lemon and pure white and the 
individual flower, though small, is borne in large clusters 
which completely cover the plant making it a most striking 
and handsome object. They should be set far enough apart 
in the row to assure perfect development and any good rich 
soil will grow them well. They should be well watered, es- 
pecially after coming into bud and at this time should have 
liquid manure once or twice a week. 

Where a low hedge eighteen or twenty inches high is de- 
sired the vincas are admirable. These plants make shapely, 
compact bushes nearly as wide as high and the glossy green 
leaves are as ornamental almost as the flowers which cover 
the plants in great profusion. The flowers are waxy and 
of good substance and occur in pure white, white with rose 
eye and rose colored. ‘The plants are easily moved and at 
the approach of cold weather may be lifted and grown on in 
the house if desired. They are easily grown from spring 
sown seed which should be sown in the house or hot-bed 
early in March to insure plants of a good size for bedding 
out about the last of May. 

Any good garden soil, well enriched will grow the vinca 
to perfection and it should be well watered throughout its 
season of growth. 

The coleus may be used for low hedges and is always 
popular. Plants are so easily and cheaply obtainable of the 
florists that it hardly pays to bother to propagate them one- 
self, but they are one of the easiest plants to raise from cut- 
tings and may also be raised from seed. Leaf mold suits 


the coleus very well, but any good garden soil will grow 
them to perfection and the sunnier the exposure the richer 
will be the color produced. 
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Coleus should never be allowed to bloom, but the tips of 
the branches should be kept nipped out and the plants be 
encouraged to make a stocky growth. Left to themselves 
they are a little inclined to grow straggly and the lower 
leaves to droop. For this reason they must be continually 
pruned and kept in subjection. If two or more tiers of 
leaves are nipped out each time these may be thrust in the 
ground about the base of the plant or around the edge of a 
bed it is desired to border and they will quickly take root 
and go on growing as though nothing had happened. 

Another atractive plant rarely seen at the north is the 
crape myrtle. These are considered indispensable at the 
south and may be grown in the open ground at the north by 
lifting and storing them in a warm cellar in winter. ‘They 
are not as handsome in foliage as the preceding plants nor 
do they make as symmetrical growth, but need to be trim- 
med into shape, but the beautiful, crape-like flowers fully 
compensate for all shortcomings of foilage and symmetry. 
There are three colors—white, pink and crimson, and all 
are well worth cultivating. No especial treatment is de- 
manded; any soil which will grow good dahlias will grow 
this plant satisfactorily. It should be supplied with suffici- 
ent water for its needs and given, when in bloom, a little 
manure water. 

The Bougainvillea is another fine plant which, when in 
bloom, is a wonderful mass of rosy-crimson. ‘The flowers, 
themselves, are inconspicuous white tubes but each flower 
is surrounded with large rosy bracts which have the effect 
of flowers. The plants though straggly in growth are so 
compact as to be easily kept in symmetrical shape. It is 
rather inclined to trail and for that reason is an appropriate 
plant for the top of walls or embankments. I like a mixture 
of leaf mold or peat with warm sandy loam and old, well- 
decayed manure for this plant. It is a hard wooded plant 
and in planting or potting the soil should be made very firm 
about the roots. It blooms from May to November, mak- 
ing it very desirable for bedding out. It should be lifted 
and stored in a warm cellar during winter. 

The tender hydrangeas are among the most available 
plants for planting out in the summer. Unlike the hardy 
hydrangeas, they show attractive shades of pink and rosy 
red as well as white and one-Hortensis Mariesii changes 
from the light pink of the newly opened flower to a pure 
mauve—the blue hydrangea as it is sometimes called. 

Good garden culture is all this class of plants requires. 
This means keeping the soil mellow and loose and not allow- 
ing the plants to suffer at any time for water. 

The foilage of this class of plants is very handsome, being 
quite a distinct departure from that of the hardy varieties. 
They do somewhat better in partial shade, as too hot a sun 
is apt to burn the beautiful large leaves. 

Then there are the Brugmansias, single and double, whose 
beautiful, immense white flowers resembling fluted satin, 
fill the evening air with perfume which reminds one some- 
what of vanilla. 
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The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and fumishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 
HALL FURNISHINGS 
SUBSCRIBER from Baltimore, M. 
A D. E., asks for some ideas for fur- 
nishing her hall that will be out of 
the commonplace. “There is not much 
space, but what I get for my hall I would 
like to have distinctive, in a way. There 
seems to be nothing interesting in the halls 
nowadays. I need a table, a settle, a chair 
and a mirror. Also, a holder for an um- 
brella, if you can suggest anything unique.’ 

The English furniture made of oak with 
cane seats "stained an antique color are ap- 
propriate for a hall and have a distinctive 
charm. <A table can also be had with a 
cane top. For a mirror one could have the 
glass selected to fit the space and then have 
the frame carved by hand and covered 
with gold leaf. Such a frame can be hand- 
some yet extremely simple in its design. 
The best holder for umbrellas is one of 
Japanese bronze, but as this costs forty 
dollars, something less expensive may be 
necessary. In the Chinese crackled ware 
with a dragon design one may find some- 
thing less ordinary than the Japanese blue- 
and-white. 

SUMMER CANDLE LIGHTS 

“What is there to use in a city home that 
is kept open during the summer months in 
the way of table lighting? In the winter I 
have the silver candlesticks and metal 
shades, but these seem unseasonable dur- 
ing the warm weather.’—G. F 

The glass shades made in square col- 
umns are attractive for summer use. 
These can be fitted with shades made of 
parchment and with a pattern stencilled on 
them, or, a pattern may be cut out from 
the parchment and filled with a contrasting 
color. Some of the prettiest shades are of 
thin metal imitating silver with pine needle 
design cut out, showing the pink or yellow 
lining underneath. These shades cost a 
dollar each. The linings cost sixty cents 
each and are protected with isinglass. 

A YOUNG MAN'S SUITE OF ROOMS 

A mother whose son is returning from 
college writes about fitting up his rooms. 
“My son has not been home to stay for 
four years and now that he is to be with 
us again we have arranged a little suite of 
rooms, bath, bedroom and study, which 
can be made very attractive, I think. The 
bedroom faces the south, but has only one 
window. The study faces the east with 
one window. What would you paper these 
rooms with, and how would you fit up the 
windows. Also, please suggest rugs and 
furniture that are up to date and suitable.” 
—T. F., Toledo, Ohio. 

The bedroom may have a single mahog- 
any bed with slender four-posts and rail 
across the foot. A chiffonier with a glass, 
a side chair and a slipper chair would be 
needed. Also a table at the side of the bed 
with a night light. Jf the bed stands out 
from the wall a rug could be laid on each 
side, with a larger one at the foot. The 
plain color “Senich rugs would be suitable 


in this room, choosing those that would 
harmonize with the wall-paper. One of 
the English chintz papers in stripes and 
strings of flowers would be attractive, with 
over curtains of cretonne. The latter 
could also be used as a cover for the bed. 
Muslin curtains looped back could be hung 
under the chintz curtains, and hemstitched 
linens laid on the table and chiffonier. 

In the study with the eastern outlook a 
buff paper in texture effect would be pleas- 
ing, with long over curtains of printed 
linen. A writing table or desk with a 
chair, a lounge, two arm chairs and a small 
table could be the furnishings to start with 
until the needs of the occupant were de- 
fined by living a while in the room. If 
there is a fireplace it could be fitted with a 
pair of quaint andirons and firepieces. 


FITTING UP A KITCHEN 


The proper fitting up of a kitchen is now 
considered an important part of the home 
maker’s duties, and expert advice is often 
given for this department. A bride in- 
quires as to the cost of the complete outfit 
for such a room. 

The following list would cost about fifty 
dollars, but every article is not essential in 
starting to keep house. From this list cer- 
tain articles could be eliminated until ac- 
tually required for use. Table, chair, step 
chair, pastry board, bread board, knife 
board, pail, flour sifter, coffee mill, towel 
roller, potato masher, wood spoon, rolling 


pin, knife box, meat chopper, carpet 
sweeper, salt box, broom, steak broiler, 
toaster, frying basket and pan, scoop, 


gravy strainer, tea strainer, coffee strainer, 
jelly cake pans, pie pans, muffin pan, angel 
cake pan, roasting pan, griddle, biscuit pan, 
bread and cake mixer, quart measure, egg 
beater, paring knife, cake turner, lemon 
squeezer, corkscrew, can opener, basting 
spoon, dipper, dish, pan, ladle, skimmer, 
agate sauce pans, rice boiler, soup pot, tea 
kettle, coffee pot, bread box, cake box, 
spice set, flour canister, sugar canister, tea 
canister, coffee, oatmeal and rice canister, 
brown china tea pot, clay casserole, butter 
crock, yellow bowls, pot chain, floor cloth, 
dish cloths, chamois skin, dusters, scrub 
brush, silver brush, dust brush, dust pan, 
pastry brush. 


WHAT KIND OF A FOOT REST> 


A masculine reader of the magazine asks 
for information on some kind of a foot 
rest that he can use in the living-room? 
The ordinary foot stool he finds is agree- 
able to look at but not high enough for real 
comfort. 

A mahogany foot rest covered with pad- 
ding and velvet is made for this special 
use, but it is not an object of beauty and 
the cost is considerable. In a home where 
several of the men of the household enjoy 
smoking and reading after dinner, the foot 
rest question has been settled by using 
camp stools covered to match the furni- 
ture. These are folded away into the hall 
closet and brought out when really put 
into use. They have been found conven- 
ient, inexpensive and comfortable. 


Garden Work About the Home 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL ON A SMALL PLACE 


A correspondent has submitted for our 
approval the following scheme for dis spos- 
ing of the sewage on his small country 
place. The whole scheme seems so ad- 
mirable and is worked out with such care 
of detail that we publish it in full as a sug- 
gestion to other of our readers who may 
have similar problems. 

“When we bought our house twenty 
years ago the only plumbing was a pump 
at the kitchen sink which drew water from 
a cistern. Since then we have added two 
bathrooms, a laundry, kitchen sink and 
pantry, all with hot and cold water. 

The water is pumped from a well driven 
partly in the rock and 100 feet deep. It 
is on the lowest part of our acre place, just 
where it seems most likely that sewage 
would seep in from an ordinary cesspool. 
The place is so small and the land avail- 
able for a disposal field for the effluent 
from a septic tank is so limited that we 
have had to devise a special system. 

Because the plumbing was put in grad- 
ually it was easy to separate the waste, so 
we have one soil pipe connected with the 
water closets and another connected with 
the bath tubs, laundry, sinks and hand 
basins. 

The pipe from the water closets goes to 
a small septic tank which discharges as 
we wish into a gridiron of pipes laid 
eighteen inches deep in the asparagus bed, 
or into another under the rose bed, or to 
a third about some small pear trees. The 
operation of the septic tank is automatic. 
All the attention it requires is turning the 
valve once a week so that each field re- 
ceives the effluent for one week and rests 
for two weeks. 

We have a wonderful asparagus bed, and 
the roses and pear trees flourish in the 
driest weather. 

From the tubs and sinks the water goes 
to a large water-tight tank or cesspool, 
which is piped to the garden so that in dry 
times the garden can be irrigated. The 
pipe laid on top of the ground connects 
with a pipe running across the ends of the 
rows in the garden, and this cross-pipe has 
holes in it at regular intervals so that the 
water will run in and fill the trenches be- 
tween the rows. There is also a connec- 
tion for a hose to use in watering the 
flower garden. 

For fear the quantity or water might be 
too great to use in the garden in a wet sea- 
son, we have provided a blind drain or 
ditch filled with stones, into which the cess- 
pool can be emptied. 

It is a rather complicated system but so 
far works very well. Every drop of water 
is used twice and in the worst droughts 
our garden is luxuriant. How it would 
work in winter we do not know, as we use 
the place only six months in the summer. 

It is absolutely inoffensive and unobjec- 
tionable and the extra trouble is well worth 
while if one has a small water supply and 
is interested in gardening. 
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Send for and study our 


book: 
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ay 


“Concrete Houses 


and Cottages” 


in two volumes, each 
containing 120 homes 


with floor plans. One 
dollar each. 


Concrete in Railroad 


Other books in the 
Atlas Cement Library are: 
Concrete Construction 
About the Homeandon 
the Farm ........... Free 


Concrete in Highway 


Construction $1.00 


Construction 1.00 


Reinforced Concrete in 
Factory Construction 


(delivery charge).....  .10 
Concrete Cottages ..... Free 
Concrete Garages...... Free 


repairs. 
faster than the land on which it stands increases 
in value. Concrete insures the stability of your 
home and the stability of its value. 

But in considering concrete remember, that 


ATLAS c 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Atlas Portland Cement is pure and its quality 
It is made from genuine 
It contains no furnace 


is absolutely uniform. 
Portland Cement rock. 
slag. It is the brand purchased by the Govern- 
ment for the Panama Canal. 
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When it is built it is finished. 


A house of concrete 
does not depreciate 


FERNEKES & CRAMER 
ARCHITECTS 


It requires nc 


A home of other material depreciates 


PORTLAND 


EMENT 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS 


ATLAS-WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THEATLAS porte ano CEMENT co. pert. 10, 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 
outdoor veranda. 
Any wood; any 


finish to match trim. 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. 


BURLINGTO 


Sliding 
SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


@ Equal 500 miles 
northward. Perfect 


privacy with doors 
and windows open. 


Darkness and breezes 


in sleeping rooms. 


Venetian and 


Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


BLINDS 


Sliding Blinds 
for inside use. 
Require no 
pockets. Any 
wood; any finish. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.., 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING 
FRUIT 
HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE—III* 
By Marie Parloa 


Continued from Homes AND GARDENS, 
June, No. 6, page xvi. 


CANNING FRUIT. 


Canned Fruit Cooked in a Water Bath. 

Prepare the fruit and syrup as for the 
cooking in the oven. 

Fill the sterilized jars and put the covers 
on loosely. Have a wooden rack in the bot- 
tom of a wash boiler. Put in enough warm 
water to come to about four inches above 
the rack. Place the filled jars in the boiler, 
but do not let them touch one another. 
Pack clean white cotton rags, or perhaps 
better, cotton rope, between and around 
the jars to prevent them from striking one 
another when the water begins to boil. 
Cover the boiler and let the fruit cook ten 
minutes from the time the water surround- 
ing it begins to boil. 

Draw the boiler back and take off the 
cover. When the steam passes off take out 
one jar at a time and place in a pan of 
boiling water beside the boiler, fill up with 
boiling syrup, and seal. Put the jars on a 
board and do not let cold air blow upon 
them. If screw covers are used tighten 
them when the glass has cooled and con- 
tracted. 

Preserving Fruit. 

In the case of most fruits, canning with 
a little sugar is to be preferred to presery- 
ing with a large quantity of sugar. There 
are, however, some fruits that are only 
good when preserved with a good deal of 
sugar. Of course such preparations of 
fruit are only desirable for occasional use. 
The fruits best adapted for preserving are 
strawberries, sour cherries, sour plums, 
and quinces. Such rich preparations should 
be put up in small jars or tumblers. 

Strawberries. 

Use equal weights of sugar and straw- 
berries. Put the strawberries in the pre- 
serving kettle in layers, sprinkling sugar 
over each layer. The fruit and sugar 
should not be more than four inches deep. 
Place the kettle on the stove and heat the 
fruit and sugar slowly to the boiling point. 
When it begins to boil skim carefully. 
Boil ten minutes, counting from the time 
the fruit begins to bubble. Pour the 
cooked fruit into platters, having it about 
three inches deep. Place the platters in 
a sunny window, and in an unused room, 
for three or four days. In that time the 
fruit will grow plump and firm, and the 
syrup will thicken almost to a jelly. Put 
this preserve, cold, into jars or tumblers. 

White Currants. 

Select large, firm fruit, remove the stems, 

and proceed as for strawberries. 
Cherries. 

The sour cherries, such as Early Rich- 
mond and Montmorency, are best for this 
preserve. Remove the stems and stones 
from the cherries and proceed as for straw- 
berry preserve. 

Cherries Preserved with Currant Juice 
12 quarts of cherries. 
3 quarts of currants. 
2 quarts of sugar. 

Put the currants in the preserving kettle 
and on the fire. When they boil crush 


‘them and strain through cheese cloth, 


pressing out all the juice. 
Stem and stone the cherries, being care- 
(Continued on page xiv) 


* Reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 203, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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= Housewives ‘th. Urea: Stepsaver 
in serving meals. Onetrip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels 
moves easily anywhere you wantit. Height 31in. Re- 
moyable oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21!n. by 26 In., 
extra heavy steel. Sin. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black 
japan finish. Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific 
Coast. Write for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 F West 61st Place, Chicago 


SPECIAL OFFER to Carpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 


ING LOGK. A Safeguard for 
aes Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. 


To introduce this article. Four 
Ventilating Locks in Genuine 
Bronze, Brass or Antique Cop- 
per Finish will be mailed tof 
any address prepaid for One — 
Dollar. Will include a forty 
page Hardware Catalogue and 
= Working Model to carpent: rs 
who wish the agency to can- 
vass for its sale. Address 


PATENTED 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 


Katonah, New York 


The H, B, Ives Co. area als | Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
: De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 
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ARREL EQUE Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 

ty, paodors. Helps nature hustie. For garden, 
/'c) G00) ted lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


STABLE $4.00 eRe Feat te, 
Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, Chicage, 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick fonnied on water 


Misibnd stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
4 Take off your Hat {2M > CLINTON, MASS. 


Femresbe I RS 
and Prices 
F.E. Myers & Bro., ~ 
Ashland, Ohlo = ; : ——— 
ao Fireproofing Departments: re 
+, Ceilings ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK i Parti 
HANGERS . 
Too WAY Baca WASHINGTON: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building ST. LOUIS: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co. : tions 
CLAMPS CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg 


BUFFALO, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. SEATTLE: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building SYRACUSE, N. Y.: National Construction Company 


Pure 
Colonial 


To attain the utmost 
effectiveness in homes 
of the Colonial type, 
every detail must har- 
monize. Your hard- 
ware furnishings 
should be pure Colon- 
ial—if you specify 


Training Tree Experts 


Character, good education, and strong physique are the first 


requisites. Determination to acquire the theory and practice of tree 
surgery is necessary. A man may enter our employ only when he 
displays peculiar aptness and dependability. 


A School of Tree Salvation — 
We maintain and operate the “Davey Institute of Tree Surgery” Artistic Hardware 


—the only school of its kind in the world. Here young men are 

trained in the principles of tree salvation disco 2d b ohn Davey, C : : . : : 

MEA: OU the choice of a variety of Colonial patterns is yours. Quality of material 

and exclusiveness of design are guaranteed. Your hardware dealer will 
Booklet by Elbert Hubbard show them to you or Bei wie tthed be like best from tl 
“ ” ) ) ay selec esion you like best from the 
A Brother to the Trees y y y Yc aied ‘ 

Free to any young man of character, wishing to become a tree ex- SARGENT Book of Designs—Sent FREE. 

pert. Any tree-owner desiring fuller information as to the Davey ; 5 

service, may have this booklet and others, explaining the science of This book illustrates and describes over 70 patterns of hardware suitable for 


tree surgery, upon application. every period and type of architecture. It also tells about the Easy Spring 


The DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. Principle of Sargent’s locks. We also publish a Colonial Book—indispensable 
127 Ach Street, KENT, OHIO to those interested in this style of home. Both books sent postpaid on request, 


SARGENT & CO,, 156 Leonard St., New York. 
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BEAUTY 


IS BORN OF HEALTH 


and Health is the foundation of all the joys of life. The mission of 


HEUSER BUSCH’, 


Nidvine 


is to bring the pleasures of health and strength to all. It is a liquid food and gives vigor 
and nutrition to those lacking the power of perfect digestion. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


AN 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


St. Louis, Mo. 


“Doors Without a Fault” | 


—Architects and builders unite in praising 
the beautiful designs and faultless con- 
struction and workmanship of 


Best for Residences, Apartments, Offices, 
Bungalows, or any building. 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong 
and built of several layers of cross-grained wood, 
pressed together with water-proof glue, making 
shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Birch, 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown 
Ash, Mahogany, etc. 


Morgan Doors are the highest standard of door 
quality; made in one of the largest and most progres- 
sive factories in the country. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
which guarantees quality, style, durability and satis- 
faction. You can have them if you specify and insist. 

In our new book—‘‘The Door Beautiful’’—Morgan 
Doors are shown in their natural color and in all 
styles of architecture for interior or exterior use, and 
it is explained why they are the best and cheapest 
doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. 

A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects:—Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet’s Index, pages 702 and 703. 


Morgan Company, Dept. “/’..”’ Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago. 
Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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ful to save all the juice. Put the cherries, 
fruit juice, and sugar in the preserving 
kettle. Heat to the boiling point and skim 
carefully. Boil for twenty minutes. Put 
in sterilized jars or tumblers. This gives 
an acid preserve. The sugar may be 
doubled if richer preserves are desired. 
Plum Preserve. 

4 quarts of green gages. 

2 quarts of sugar. 

| pint of water. 

Prick the fruit and put it in a preserv- 
ing kettle. Cover generously with cold 
water. Heat to the boiling point and boil 
gently for five minutes. Drain well. 

Put the sugar and water in a preserving 
kettle and stir over the fire until the sugar 
is dissolved. Boil five minutes, skimming 
well. Put the drained green gages in this 
syrup and cook gently for twenty minutes 
Put in sterilized jars. 

Other plums may be preserved in the 
same manner. The skins should be re 
moved from white plums. 

Quinces. 
4 quarts of pared, quartered, and 
cored quinces. 
2 quarts of sugar. 
I quart of water. 

Boil the fruit in clear water until it is 
tender, then skim out and drain. 

Put two quarts of sugar and one quart of 
water in the preserving kettle; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. Let it heat slowly 
to the boiling point. Skim well and boil 
for twenty minutes. Pour one-half of the 
syrup into a second kettle. Put one-half 
of the cooked and drained fruit into each 
kettle. Simmer gently for half an hour, 
then put in sterilized jars. The water in 
which the fruit was boiled can be used 
with the parings, cores, and gnarly fruit 
to make jelly. 

Fruit Purées. 

Purées of fruit are in the nature of 
marmalades, but they are not cooked so 
long, and so retain more of the natural 
flavor of the fruit. This is a particularly 
nice way to preserve the small, seedy 
fruits, which are to be used in puddings, 
cake, and frozen desserts. 

Free the fruit from leaves, stems, and 
decayed portions. Peaches and _ plums 
should have the skins and stones re- 
moved. Rub the fruit through a purée 
sieve. To each quart of the strained fruit 
add a pint of sugar. Pack in sterilized 
jars. Put the covers loosely on the jars. 
Place the jars on the rack in the boiler. 
Pour in enough cold water to come half 
way up the sides of the jars. Heat gradu- 
ally to the boiling point and boil thirty 
minutes, counting from the time when the 
water begins to bubble. 

Have some boiling syrup ready. As 
each jar is taken from the boiler put it in 
a pan of hot water and fill up with the hot 
syrup. Seal at once. 

Marmalades. 

Marmalades require great care while 
cooking because no moisture is added to 
the fruit and sugar. If the marmalade is 
made from berries the fruit should be 
rubbed through a sieve to remove the seeds. 
If large fruit is used have it washed, pared, 
cored, and quartered. 

Measure the fruit and sugar, allowing 
one pint of sugar to each quart of fruit. 

Rinse the preserving kettle with cold 
water that there may be a slight coat of 
moisture on the sides and the bottom. Put 
alternate layers of fruit and sugar in the 
kettle, having the first layer fruit. Heat 
slowly, stirring frequently. While stirring, 
break up the fruit as much as _ possible. 
Cook about two hours, then put in small 
sterilized jars. ; 

(Continued on page xvi) 
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Make Your Camp Sanitary 


Great danger lurks in the usual camp, because 
of lack of sewer connection. Pollution of 
water and danger from flies result from im- 
proper eare of waste matter. Freedom from 
typhoid demands 


<SN""4 


SSA 
FRacce want 


UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers 
UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers 
UNDERGROUND Earth Closet 
PORTABLE METAL HOUSE 


These solve the back-yard nuisance. 
SOLD DIRECT 


Send for circular on each. 


A sanitary necessity for Garbage and Refuse Receiver for 
camps grass clippings 


Bungalows and American® Homes 


Design No. 2, Bullt In California and lowa—Cost $2,800 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex. 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000. » These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 

Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


TATIER 


SOROOMS WITH BATH 
Wo CIPCULATING ICE WATER $/50UP. 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guarantecd. 
s PN 4 Illustrated catalogue. 
, = BELLE MEADE FARM 
hy 7 od EY Dept. W. Markham, Va. 
\ 


pwopiciny 
AWNINGS DELUXE Contry Homes 


In addition to affording perfect protection, are designed to conform to 
the architectural scheme of your home. They’ll outwear two of the 
ordinary kind, yet cost but a trifle more. The designs are exclusive 
and are execuled in attractive colors. Send for Particulars. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. Y. 
Everything for Motor Boats and Yachts. Catalog No.25 sentupon request 


Solve Vacation Prob- 

odgson Portable HOUSES tems: “sans” styics, 

cottages, bungalows, 

lodges, etc. One or more rooms with porches, verandas, sun 
parlors. Also portable garages. Write for catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 116 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROTECY your floors and floor 
coverings from injury. Also 
beautify your furniture by using 
Glass Onward Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of cas- 
ters. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 


Onward Manufacturing Co., 


Menasha, Wis., and Berlin, Ont. 


To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly spots, 
water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the beauty of her floors, 
stairs and woodwork. ‘They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 

Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the onZy preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With Johnson's Kleen 
Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all spots, stains 
and discolorations disappear-—without the slightest injury to the finish. 

Johnson's Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back ils original beauty—greatly im- 
proves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparations. 

Johnson's Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which to 
thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and 
a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polish 
which does not show heel-marks, or scratches and to which dustanddirtto 
not adhere. 


It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is Ro J = Cc. 
necessary is to occasionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring to a we BISon 
v on 


polish with a dry cloth 
Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your . ~ Racine, Wis. 
woodwork, hence require special treatment. Kleen Floor will  ¢> / 


keep them always in perfect condition. I accept your FREE 


SO offer of samples of 


We wantto send you, free, prepaid, samples of our Oo - - s 
: > A .) Johnson’s Kleen Floor 
Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together with the oy AAS S at ae ue 
latest edition of our handsomely illustrated book on S , er ee = _also 
the ‘Proper Treatment of tloors, Woodwork &, " oe we seine ae 1. 7 on 
and Furniture.’? We attach a coupon for your See ome beauufying. aggree to 
convenience. ASS test the samples: and, if I find 


a them satisfactory, will ask my dealer 
Nae : 5 . 
S. C; Johnson & Son 2 to supply me. 


RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing NEU serait eeepc aaa ae 
Authorities” 


~~ Direct From Factory to User 


Mantels, Tiles and Fire-place Supplies 


Buy direct from factory—saving middle-man’s profit. 
Hegan Mantels have stood the test of time. Send to-day 
for magnificent catalog FREE to prospective buyers who 
will give us an idea of their requirements. Special 
Designs Made to Order. Sketches submitted to dealers, 
architects and consumer. Write to-day. 


Hegan Manufacturing Co., (Inc.) Dept. 127, Louisville, Ky. 


Paint spoils the natural surface — 
costs twice as much. 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


preserve and waterproof the wood. They are made of 
finest English ground colors, mixed in linseed and spe- 
cial preserving oiis, Wh.ch doubie the life of the shingles. 
f §=6Write for stained miniature shingles. Examine them 
carefully. Match them against the natural setting of 
your house, until the right color combination is found. 5 
With them we shall send booklet, which tells about our Stain Paint 
stains, and shows letters from owners and architects. 


Dexter Brothers Co.. 113 Broad St. Boston, 1!33 B’dw'y,N.Y. Stain brings out 
Makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING the grain, gives 


soft, velvety 
AGENTS: H. M Hooker Co., Chicago.; John D. = oes y 
S. Potts, 281 Race St., Philadelphia; F. Ht. MeDon- appeara 0 


ald, Grand Rapids .. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, C “ 2 x 
Spokane, mieeormia’ sh., and Portland, Ore.; M. Paint hides the 
D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement grain, spoils the 
Co.. Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala.; Jackson- natural surface 
Wm. NORTHRUP DUDLEY ville, Fla., Charleston, S.C., New Orleans, of the wood. 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Combs, Halifax, N S., AND DEALERS 
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Fruit Preserved in Grape Juice. 


Any kind of fruit can be preserved by 
this method, but it is particularly good for 
apples, pears, and sweet plums. No sugar 
need be used in this process. 

Boil six quarts of grape juice in an open 
preserving kettle, until it is reduced to four 
quarts. Have the fruit washed and pared, 
and, if apples or pears, quartered and 
cored. Put the prepared fruit in a_pre- 
serving kettle and cover generously with 
the boiled grape juice. Boil gently until 
the fruit is clear and tender, then put in 
sterilized jars. 


= oist 
Hangers 


Should always be used 


Boiled Cider. 


When the apple crop is abundant and a 
large quantity of cider is made, the house- 
keeper will find it to her advantage to put 
up a generous supply of boiled cider. Such 
cider greatly improves mince meat, and can 
be used at any time of the year to make 
cider apple sauce. It is also a good selling 
article. 

The cider for boiling must be perfectly 


LANE BROS CO The Door Hanger\ 434-466 PROSPECT ST. fresh and sweet. Put it in a large, open 
: ° Mamta cuners POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. preserving kettle and boil until it is re- 


duced one-half. Skim frequently while 
boiling. Do not have the kettle more than 
\ 


two-thirds full. 
\\YY AY \ 
WW FO YD DIV RINKR CKHAans 
V ¢ \ \ WAVING GOODS - 


around stairway wells 
and wherever a beam 
abuts its support. 


Cider Apple Sauce. 


5 quarts of boiled cider. 
8 quarts of pared, quartered, and 
cored sweet apples. 

Put the fruit in a large preserving kettle 
and cover with the boiled cider. Cook 
\ slowly until the apples are clear and 
tender. To prevent burning, place the 
kettle on an iron tripod or ring. It will 
require from two to three hours to cook 
the apples. If you find it necessary to stir 
the sauce be careful to break the apples as 
little as possible. When the sauce is 
cooked, put in sterilized jars. 

In the late spring, when cooking apples 
have lost much of their flavor and acidity, 
an appetizing sauce may be made by stew- 
ing them with diluted boiled cider, using 
one cupful of cider to three of water. 


\ ‘Ri \\ \ ® 


\ \ AQ cen 


Put in bottles or stone jugs. 
\\ 
\ \ MUNIN 
: mw ety RIVE YE. 


y 


\ o\\F 


Cider Pear Sauce. 

Cooking pears may be preserved in 
boiled cider the same as sweet apples. If 
one prefers the sauce less sour, one nist of 
sugar may be added to each quart of 
boiled cider. 

Methods of Making Jelly. 

In no department of preserving does the 
\ I 5 
housekeeper feel less sure of the result 


than in jelly making. The rule that works 
perfectly one time fails another time. Why 


UNA 
\G EY NNN) 


Year after year Wolff plumbing fixtures will give perfect service 
with ordinary care and attention. Lasting quality under the daily 
effect of hard usage is obtained through over half a century of 
studied attention to details of construction. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 
DENVER .*. Salesrooms: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago .*. TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 615 Northwestern Building San Francisco, Cal.: Monadnock Building 
Omaha, Neb.: 1116 and 1118 Douglas Street 


Washington, D. C.: 327 Bond Building 


Cleveland, Ohio: Builders’ Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1204 Scarrett Building 


this is so the average housekeeper does not 
know; so there is nearly always an _ ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to the result of the 
work. These two questions are being con- 
stantly asked: ‘Why does not my jelly 
harden?” “What causes my jelly to 
candy ?” 

It is an easy matter to say that there is 
something in the condition of the fruit, or 
that the fruit juice and sugar were cooked 
too short or too long a time. These ex- 
planations are often true; but they do not 
help the inquirer, since at other times just 
that proportion of sugar and time of cook- 
ing have given perfect jelly. Herewith an 
attempt is made to give a clear explanation 
of the principles underlying the process of 
jelly making. It is believed that the 
women who study this carefully will find 
the key to unvarying success in this branch 
of preserving. 


_ 


\ 
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Concrete 
Reinforced Concrete 
and Concrete Building Blocks 


Scientific American Supplement 1543 con- 
tains an article onconcrete, by Brysson Cunning- 
ham. The article clearly describes the proper 
composition and mixture of concrete and gives 
results of elaborate tests. 


Scientific American Supplement 1538 
gives the proportion of gravel and sand to be 
used in concrete. 


Scientific American Supplements 1567, 
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Try This “RICHMOND” 
= Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The Ricumonp Suds-Maker delivers 


thick, hot suds. 


It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 


faucet and can be easily attached to it. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 


Think of the dozens of v 

this ingenious device 

cut down the work in the 
kitchen ! Learn what it 
means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to alv s 
have thick creamy soap 

on tap. The“‘Richmond’”’Suds 
Maker gives you any quantity 
ofsoapand water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 


1568, 1569, 1570, and 1571 contain an 
elaborate discussion by Lieut. Henry J. Jones of puts an end to the drudgery 
the various systems of reinforcing concr te, cor - j ; 5 i ofdishwashing—simply place 
crete construction, and theirapplications. These ‘ : | dishes, silver, glassware 
articles constitute a spiendid text book on the : : 7 : under its creamy suds for an 
subject of reinforced concrete. Nothing better instant, then just rinse and 
has been published. wipe. It putsan instant auto- 


matic end to waste, to un- 
Scientific American Supplement 997 con- sightly soap dishes, to the 


tains an article by Spencer Newberry in which F Verte te nuisance of using up the 


practical notes on the proper preparation of con- : odds andends of soap. Use 
SARS ERS ES. Just send your name and address together with any kind of BOA. P 


Scientific American Supplements 1568 and the nameand address of your local plumber and 
1569 present a helpful account of the making of we will forward by express prepaid one ‘RicuMonp) Suds-Maker. Use it ten days—then if you 
concrete blocks by Spencer Newberry. think you can spare it, return it at our expense. This is your chance to learn about the 

greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. Write today. 


THE MSCruM-HOWELLCO. = 224 _ Terminal Building New York, N. Y. 


Scientific American Supplement 1534 
gives a critical review of the engineering value 
of reinforced concrete. 


Scientific American Supplements 1547 
and 1548 give a resume in which the various 
systems of reinforced concrete construction are 
discussed and illustrated. 


Scientific American Supplement 1564 con- 
tains an article by Lewis A. Hicks, in which the 


mete san defects of reinforced concrete are : : /, 2 S T h e B (@) Oo k re) f ] 0 0 H re) Uu S e S 


Scientific American Supplement 1551 con- 
tains the principles of reinforceé concrete with 


some practical illustrations by Walter Loring ~ 5 yee ~~ oe 
Webb. a z Ny This book contains photographic views of over 


100 houses of all kinds (from the smallest camps - 
and bungalows to the largest residences) in all 
parts of the country, that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are designed by leading architects and are 
full of ideas and suggestions of interest and value 
to those who contemplate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 
131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 


Sent free to anyone who intends to build. 


Scientific American Supplement 1573 con- 
tains an article by Louis H. Gibson on the prin- 
ciples of success in concrete block manufacture, 
illustrated. 


Scientific American Supplement 1574 dis- 
cusses steel for reinforced concrete. 


aptourar American Supplements 1575, 
14576, and 3577 contain a paper by Philip 1. 
Wormler, Jr. on cement. mortar and concrete, 
their preparation and use for farm purposes The 
paper exhaustively discusses the making of mor- 
tar and concrete, depositing of concrete, facing 
concrete, wood forms, concrete sidewalks, details 


of construction of reinforced concrete posts. Charles Barton Keen, Arch’t, Philadelphia 


Each number of the Supplement costs 10 cents. 


A set of papers containing all the articles above men- 
tioned will be mailed for $1.80 
Send for a New 1910 Supplement Cata- 


Et ddress. 
pee REP tevany address The most prolific of large 


Pot-Grown Strawberries 


You can have luscious, highly-perfumed berries seven 
inches in circumference within ten months, if you plant 
pot-grown Silver Coin in July or August Judge how 
strongly Silver Coin grows, how profusely it yields, by 
the fact that it has produced such berries at a cost of 
two cents per quart. Vigorous pot-grown plants, 75c. 
per dozen; $4 per hundred. 


Pot grown plants of all the good old varieties (at 50c. per dozen; 
$2.50 per hundred) listed and described, along with full cultural in- 
structions in our free mid-summer catalog. 


LOVETT’S NURSERIES, (35235225n. 5. 


Strawberry specialists for thirty years 


Order from your newsdealer or from 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 


361 Broadway, New York City 


Pea. LAH SSO N-S 
OR, STEPPING STONE TO 


ARCHITECTURE 


By THOMAS MITCHELL 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 
combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 
mantels required. 

The most unique line on the market. Write for catalog to-day. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D,Atlanta, Ga. 


SIMPLE TEXT-BOOK telling in a 

series of plain and simple answers to 

questions all about the various orders as 
well as the general principles of construction. 
The book contains 92 pages, printed on heavy 
cream plate paper and illustrated by 150 engray- 
ings, amongst which are illustrations of various 
historic buildings. The book is 12mo in size, 
and is attractively bound in cloth. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 


Muwn & Co., Inc., 361 Broadway, New York S 6 Ca 
END fORFLATALOGUES 
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Send for our free booklet-— 


“Mantels for the home” 


It tells you the things you ought to know 
about buying mantels—how to select the 
most appropriate mantel for any rooin in 


new or old houses. 


iio M antels 


have nothing in common with the ordinary 


stock mantel. Made in a great variety of 
simple, correct designs. For any room in 


the house—just the style that will add the 


greatest charm and distinction—at a sur- 


prisingly moderate cost. 


Simple—Yet Distinctive Architectural Designs 


All lumber used in Voss mantels is well seasoned and 
carefully selected. The mantels are beautifully finished 
name of nearest dealer. and will outlast your house, 


A postal will bring this booklet, and the 


The Voss Mantel Co. (Inc.,) 1606 Arbegust St., Louisville, Ky. 


Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years 


/THE WEALTH 


Patents Patents 


)OF NATIONS 


PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 
invention for aterm of seventeen years. You can 
sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our 
Patent system is responsible for much of our 
industrial progress and our success in competing 

in the markets of the world. The value of a 
ot successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 
order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 
a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 
claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 
years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 
expense. Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
to rich and poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are 
happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on Application 


MUNN & COMPANY X& ~ Solicitors of Patents 


Branch Office Main Office 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Propucer Gas Firep Furnaces. By Os- 
kar Nagel, Ph.D. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Author, 1909. 8vo.; 192 
pp.; 237 illustrations. Price, $2 net. 

More energy can be obtained from coal 
when used in a producer gas plant than in 
any other way. The increasing interest in 
this method of utilizing the energy of coal 
should make the present work of particular 
interest. The book gives detailed descrip- 
tions and practical illustrations of all kinds 
of gas fired furnaces and describes actual 
installations of furnaces used in chemical, 
metallurgical, iron, steel, lime, cement, glass, 
brick, and ceramic industries. 


PracticAL ENGINEER Pocket BooK FoR 
tgto.. London: The Technical Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 16mo.; 684 pp. 
Cloth, price 1s. net; leather, gilt, with 
diary or ruled section paper, Is. 6d. 
net; postage 3d. extra. Price, 60 cents. 

We have reviewed various editions of 
this book for a number of years, and have 
found that the information conveyed was 
reliable and is presented in such form as 
to be very readily available. The excellent 
indexes are to be particularly commended. 


Tue Art OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. By 
Esther Singleton. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co., 1909. 12mo.; 369 pp. 48 plates. 
Price, $2. 

The author has produced a most readable 
book, which will be valuable to the visitor 
to the galleries of Antwerp, Brussels, and 
Bruges. The book is intended for a help 
to the student in tracing the course of 
Flemish art by the notable pictures to be 
found in the Belgian galleries. The intro- 
ductory part contains short biographies of 
the chief masters whose works are con- 
tained in the galleries, and descriptive mat- 
ter relative to their places in the course of 
Flemish art, together with some description 
of their individual art and their influence on 
others. In describing the art of the indi- 
vidual galleries, the general plan has been 
to deal first with the masterpieces of the 
collection and the works of the greatest 
masters, grouping the latter irrespective of 
subject. The illustrations are admirably se- 
lected, and are beautifully reproduced in 
warm sepia tones. In comparing this vol- 
ume with the preceding one on “The Art of 
the Netherland Galleries,” the effect of re- 
ligion on the development of the schools is 
very marked; for while the Protestant 
Dutch were painting portraits or scenes of 
domestic life, as well as landscapes, the 
Roman Catholic Flemines were still paint- 
ing large pictures of religious subjects in 
the old spirit of devotion. Now that the 
whole world is turning with more and more 
interest to old Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
this volume will prove of great interest. 


CHATS ON OLp SiLtver. By E. L. Lowes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1909. I2mo.; 320 pp. Price, $2. 

This sumptuous book is freely illustrated 
by 54 full-page illustrations and numerous 

line drawings in the text. There is also a 

colored frontispiece. ‘The subject is a most 

fascinating one, for among all the objects of 
fine art which the amateur collects, there is 
nothing which is so easy to acquire and 
so satisfactory as old silver. Fine furni- 
ture, choice prints, and goodly pictures are 
objects greatly sought after, but they must 
be fine and bear the outward and visible 
sign of some master hand to be worth col- 
lecting. They have also to bear the con- 
stant risk of deterioration, to withstand 
the continued fluctuations of taste, and con- 
sequent rise and fall of the market; where- 
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Noteworthy Articles 


ON TIMELY TOPICS 


SEWAGE AND ITS DISPOSAL. A 
review of modern methods. By H. 
Lemmoin-Cannon. Scientific American 
Supplement 1551. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR AMA- 
TEURS. How a small and simple ex- 
perimental installation can be set up 
at home. Scientific American Supple- 

ment 1551. 

CHEMICAL AFFINITY. Simply ex- 
plained by Sir Oliver Lodge. Scienti- 
fic American Supplement 1547. 

CAS E-HARDENING. By David 
Flather. Scientific American Supple- 
ment 1547. 

ELECTRIC IGNITION SYSTEMS. A 
comprehensive article by E. W. Rob- 
erts. Scientific American Supplement 


1546. 

CONCRETE. A general article on its 
merits and defects. Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement 1543. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. Some of 
its Principles and Applications with 
practical Illustrations. Scientific 
American Supplements 1547, 1548, 


1551. 

ELECTRONS AND THE ELECTRO- 
NIC THEORY are discussed by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in Scientific American 
Supplements 1428, 1429, 1430, 1431, 
1432, 1433, 1434 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Its Pro- 
gress and Present Condition are well 
discussed in Scientific American Sup- 
plements 1425, 1426, 1427, 1386, 1388, 
1389, 1383, 1381, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1431. 

HOW TO CONSTRUCT AN EFFI- 
CIENT WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
APPARATUS AT SMALL COST is 
told in Scientific American Supplement 
1363. 

SELENIUM AND ITS REMARK- 
ABLE PROPERTIES are fully de- 
scribed in Scientific American Supple- 
ment 1430. The paper is illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 

LANGLEY’S AERODROME. Fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in Scientific 
American Supplements 1404, 1405 and 
1546. 

STEAM TURBINES. Their Construc- 
tion, Operation and Commercial Ap- 
plication. Scientific American Supple- 
ments 1306, 1307, 1308, 1422, 1400, 1447, 
1370, 1372, 1521. The articles have all 
been prepared by experts in steam en- 
gineering. 

PORTLAND CEMENT MAKING is 
described in excellent articles con- 
tained in Scientific American Supple- 
ments 1433, 1465, 1466, 1510, I511. 

THE TANTALUM LAMP. A full illus- 
trated description of a lamp having a 
metallic filament and burning at once 
without preliminary heating appears in 
Scientific American Supplement 1523. 

THE WATERPROOFING OF 
FABRICS is thoroughly discussed in 
Scientific American Supplement 1522 
by an expert. 

THE SPARK COIL, ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE, is the 
subject of a painstaking article in 
Scientific American Supplement 1522. 

ELECTRIC IGNITERS FOR GAS EN- 
GINES are discussed in Scientific 
American Supplement 1514. 

CARBURETERS, a subject of immense 
importance to automobilists and the 
users of oil engines, is well treated in 
Scientific American Supplement 1508. 

EPICYCLIC TRAINS, which play an 
important part in toothed gearing, are 
ably described in Scientific American 
Supplement 1524. 


Each number of the Scientific American 
Supplement costs 10 cents by mail 
Send for EOKo Supplement Catalogue 

FREE to any address 


MUNN & COMPANY 
261 Broadway New York 
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as old silver, on the contrary, has sound 
foundations; there is no doubt about its 
date and market value. It is writ so large 
that he who runs may read. The making of 
a collection of old silver is literally within 
the means of the middle-class collector. The 
author knows his subject well, and treats 
the same with a breadth which is truly re- 
freshing in a book for collectors by a col- 
lector. The text is printed on beautiful 
light-tinted paper most agreeable to the 
touch and to the eye, while the inserted 
plates are printed on the whitest of coated 
naper. The section relating to hall-marks 
and date letters is most valuable. The sale 
prices which are appended give valuable 
indications of the market during the last 
few years. 


CHATS ON OLp EARTHENWARE. By Arthur 
Hayden: — New York: Frederick A: 
Stokes Company, 1909. 1I2mo.; pp. 
AQOwEmice p2: 

This beautiful book is accompanied by 
150 illustrations and tables of over 200 il- 
lustrated marks. Five years ago the author 
published “Chats on English Silver” which 
was warmly received. A great number of 
readers wrote to the author suggesting that 
he should write a companion volume deal- 
ing with old English earthenware. The col- 
lection of old English earthenware, in the 
main, is still within the reach of those who 
have slender purses, while English china 
within the last decade has reached prohibi- 
tive prices. After a bibliographical sketch, 
comes a glossary, then a chapter on “How 
to Collect, for Beginners,” which is ex- 
tremely valuable. This is followed by chap- 
ters on Early Ware; English Delft; Stone- 
ware; Early Staffordshire Ware; Slate 
Glazed Ware; Josiah Wedgwood, Leeds, 
and other factories; Transfer Printed 
Ware; Staffordshire Figures ; Swansea and 
other factories; Lustre Ware; and Late 
Staffordshire Ware. There are valuable 
lists of prices appended to every chapter. 
The book is very handsomely made and is 
sure to merit the attention of all collectors. 


MoperN LETTERING, ARTISTIC AND PRAC- 
TICAL. By William Heyny. New 
York: William T. Comstock, 1go9. 
8vo.; 136 pp. Price, $2. 

This is a book of instruction primarily 
valuable in the hands of the beginner and 
of assistance to the experienced workman. 
“Modern Lettering” essays the subject 
from the practical standpoint from cover to 
cover. The author, a man of experience 
and of artistic temperament, boldly sets 
forth his ideas and propounds his methods 
in concise language. Directions even to 
minute details are given, all of which are 
valuable to the student. The plates are all 
on a large scale and the letters are clear 
and sharp. The French Roman is a new 
letter in this country, and will be appreci- 
ated for its refinement, beauty and legibility. 


Power, HEATING AND VENTILATION. A 
Treatise for Designing and Con- 
structing Engineers, Architects and 
Students. By Charles L. Hubbard. 
B.S., M.E. Part III., Heating and 
Ventilation. First edition. Brattle- 
boro, Vt.: The Technical Press, 1900. 
8vo.; pp. 647. Price, $2. 

This is a very practical book dealing with 
all phases of warming and_ ventilation. 
Even such subjects as electrical heatine are 
taken up. The illustrations are excellent, 
the expensive but eminently successful wax 
process being used. The tables are also of 
great value. The subject is treated with 
rare discrimination, and the book cannot 
help but be of great use to all engineers. 


# troubles. 


eo room Toll have a MANTEL 
of appropriate design 


Wood Mantels 


are made in every architectural style; 
both in the popular hardwoods and in 
white finish to match painted or enam- 
elled woodwork. The illustration 
shows a wood mantel in the Louis 
XV style, now so popular for parlors. 
There are many others to select from, 
in this and other styles, and a wide 
range of prices to suit all pocketbooks. 


Why Wood Mantels? 


an illustrated booklet containing many photc- 
graphs and suggestions will be sent to any 
one thinking of building, remodelling or 
decorating. Address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ 
Association 


H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1218, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


r Lime ai Sand 
Plastering Is Going Out of Use 


Now something better is required and why 
not if the “something better’ costs no more? 


Climax Wood Mortar 


i) “GRAND RAPIDS 
PLASTER COMPANY. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICKIGA! 


Climax Wood Mortar is 
one of our quality brands 
of Gypsum Rock Plaster. 
It does away with all wall 


Use Climax Wood 
Mortar over some good 
Plaster Board, instead of 
the old fashioned, fire 
trap, wooden lath. 

We publish a booklet that you can have without 
charge. It explains why the new way of plastering 
makes a better building, saves coal, saves insurance, 
saves trouble, makes the building more comfortable to 


m live in, easier to sell or rent—and at no increased cost! 


§ Grand Rapids Plaster Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Makers of 
Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 
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Plan the right heating 


If you are newly build- 
ing, don’t discredit your 
property at the start by ; 
putting in old-fashioned |v. 


Whether planning a 
new house or intending 
to move, don’t overlook Mil 
the great importance of i 
a modern heating equip- ™ 
ment. Thereisn’t any other feature of the home which will 


muchor gr [\NERICAN [DEAL 


much or give 
RADIATORS BOILERS 


These outfits for 
Low - Pressure 
Steam or Hot 
Water will soon 
repay their cost 
in coal savings, lessened labor, absence of repairs, and low insurance. All ash- 
dust, smoke, soot, and coal-gases are kept out of the living-rooms—reducing 
house-cleaning one-half and saving the wear on carpets, 
decorations, and furniture. 


you equal 
comfort as 


If property is sold you get back their full value, or they attract and 
hold best tenants at 10% to 15% higher rental. The saving of but 
one ton of coal in a year will meet the interest upon $100, and this 
sum will nearly cover the difference in the cost of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators as compared with a hot-air furnace fora 
good-size cottage. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are annually replacing 
thousands of hot-air furnaces and stoves that have been found 
Ds wasteful and wanting in OLD cottages, houses, stores, churches, 
Pe } schools, etc. Ever heard of any one going back to other forms of 
This small, plain, perfect] : : 
smooth Radiator ie one of Heating once they have tried our way? Any argument in that to you? 
several thousand patterns 
and sizes of AMERICAN 
Radiation made to fit any 
architectural needs. It is so 
clean and cleanable— suited 
to narrow halls, bathrooms, 
nursery, etc. 


Please let us tell you the full why, how, and present attractive price. 
No tearing-up necessary—and in these less hurried months you get 
the services of the nost skillful, quickest fitters! Ask for free valu- 
able booklet. Inquiries cordially welcomed. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
Sse o eGo cs Bo co effe coche crs els ols effects czas cs ctzsete ete eile cs cefschfactle 


NOW READY 
The Scientific American 


Handbook of Travel 


With Hints for the Ocean Voyage for European 
Tours :-: A Practical Guide to London and Paris , 


DEPT. 6 CHICAGO 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


Editor of Scientific American Reference Book. 500 Pages. 500 IIlus- 
trations. Flexible cover, $2.00, net. Full leather, $2.50, net, postpaid. 


At last the ideal guide, the result of twenty years of study and 
It is endorsed by every steamship and rail- 
road company in Europe. To those who are not planning a tuip it is 
equally informing. Send for illustrated circular containing 100 questions 
out of 2,500 this book will answer. Itis mailed free and will give some kind of idea of the contents of 
this unique book, which should be in the hands of all readers of the American Homes and Gardens, 
as it tells you exactly what you have wanted to know about a trip abroad and the ocean voyage. 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS—500 Illustrations, 6 Color Plates, 9 Maps in Pocket, 

» Names 2,000 Hotels, with price; All About Ships, “A Safer Sea,” Automobiling in Europe, 
The Sea and its Navigation, Statistical Information, Ocean Records, 400 Tours With 
Prices, The Passion Plays, Practical Guide to London, Practical Guide to Paris. 
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travel, is completed. 


HOW TO CONNECT STOVE PIPES 
By HeGae 


HE man who desires to connect two 

stove pipes together and has not the 

tools ordinarily used for this purpose can 
do the work as follows: 

Place one end of pipe 1 against the side 
of the pipe 2 at the point where it is to be 
connected. With pencil flat against the 
side of pipe 1, as in Fig. 1, trace off the 
curve on pipe 2. Leaving about 1 inch 


margin, cut out a disk 3, slit the margin 
back to the line as at 4, and turn up the 
tangs 5. 


Force the end of pipe 1 through 


the opening, and trace off the curve of 
pipe 2. Withdraw pipe 1, and cut off the 
end as marked. Now fit the pipe 1 into 
place with the tangs 5 on the inside, and 
bend the tangs up to a tight fit. If care- 
fully executed, the joint will be sufficiently 
tight for all purposes. 

To hold the pipes rigidly together, punch 
small holes through the opposite sides with 
a sharp punch, and put in a piece of stiff 
wire 6. Bend the ends of the wire on the 
outside. The wire should pass through the 
tangs on the inside. 


A MUFFLER FOR GAS ENGINES 
By Alfred P. Morgan. 


“THE handy man who has a gasoline en- 
gine in his shop and which exhausts 


outside into the atmosphere may  si- 
lence that dis- 
turber of sath 


peace somewhat 
in the manner 
shown in the ac- 
companying  il- 
lustration. It re- 
moves the sharp 
penetrating qual- 
ity of the noise 
without causing 
any back pres- 


sure. The end 
of the exhaust 
Pape which 


must be vertical 
in order to pre- 
vent clattering 
of the segments, 
is split into eight parts by means of longi- 
tudinal cuts made with a hack-saw. The 
cuts should extend for three or four feet 
in the pipe. 


HITE ink, for writing on white 
WV paper, is obtained by mixing fine 
white lead or Krems white with 


the finest pulverized gum arabic and dis- 
tilled water, rubbing together thoroughly, 
for instance, 15 parts of white, 1 part of 
gum arabic, and 35 parts of water. 


We Built a Boiler 


With Windc 


We learned by experiment that some boilers 
get twice the heat out of a ton of coal that others 
It is largely a matter of harnessing the 
fire and getting the most out of it while it is 


get. 


still hot. 


So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, 
we built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our ex- 
periments and perfected the new “RICHMOND” 
which, in actual practice, develops double the 
And the day- 
after-day saving in coal will prove this to you, 
just as the windows proved it to us. 


“RICHMOND” 


Radiators 


efficiency of ordinary boilers. 


Boilers 


By building a boiler with windows in it, 
we learned certainly about drafts, water 
circulation and fire travel which enabled us 
to perfect a heating.system which doubles 
efficiency and halves the fuel bill. 

We found, through the windows, that 
the flue is more important than other 
makers dream. 

So, by patient experiment, we perfected a 
“diving flue’’ which costs us three to seven 
times as much as other makers spend for 
smoke connections and makes it that much 
more efficient. 

The _Ricumonp” “‘diving flue’ takes the 
gases and smoke which would ordinarily 
pass up the chimney and sendsthem back, 
mixed with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the 
firebox this “diving flue’”’ sends half a shovel 
back from the chimney. 


The “Diving Flue” 


The “diving fluc’’ is our own invention. 
It is exclusive. It can be found on no boiler 
save the _RICHMOND” 


THe M¢Crum-HoweE.tt Co. Par 


MANUFACTURERS: “RICHMOND Boilers and Radiators; “RICHMOND Enameled Ware; 
Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; “RICHMOND” Suds Makers; “RICHMOND” Suction 
Cleaners; “RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 


FIVE PLANTS: 


Windows 


The fuel economy it brings, more than 
repaid the experiment of the boiler we built 
with windows in it. 

But the ‘‘diving flue’? was not the only 
outcome of this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had 
ever been written on paper. 

Welearned how to increase our heating 
efficiency from 90 square feet to 128 square 
feet, without adding to the size or cost of 
the boiler. 

We learned how to build across circula- 
tion water way which does for the water 
circulation what the ‘‘diving flue’ does for 
the fire travel. 

We learned how to arrange doors and 
drafts and dampers so that tending the fire 
becomes a simple, easy, exact science, in- 
stead of a difficult, haphazard uncertainty. 


Self Cleaning Surfaces 


We learned how to make 90 per cent. of 
our surfaces self-cleaning--so more efh- 
cient. 

And in countless ways, the boiler with 


234 Terminal Building, 
k Avenue and 41st Street, 


windows enabled us to save half your coal, 
double ease, flexibility, satisfaction—with- 
out increasing the first cost of the heating 
system to you. 

The _RicHMoND” heating system as per- 
fected to-day represents the climax of in- 
ventive skill—a system that repays the 
pains we put into it every day you. use it. 

The RICHMOND” system is small enough 
for a three-room bungalow. Big enough 
for a building that measures its floor space 


by the acre. 
Write Us 


If you contemplate installing a heating 
system, steam, or hot water—direct or in- 
direct—in your home or building, large or 
small, write us. Ask for catalog 234. Be fair 
enough to yourself to learn of a system 
which, by inventive ingenuity, saves its own 
cost, pays its own maintenance. 

Address in the West 


Gaeion Schroth Cameron G 


234 Michigan Street Chicago, Il. 


New York 


Two at Uniontown, Pennsylvania; One at Norwich, Connecticut; One at Racine, Wisconsin; One at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Prats Copyright 
by Oupone.m-¥. 


CAMPANARI The baat ‘Italian Baritone 


sings exclusively for the Columbia. 


t 
Be sure to hear his two selections from “Nozze di Figaro” 


No. j Front. “Se vuol ballare.” 
A740! Back. “Non piu andrai.” 


10-inch Double-Disc $1.50 


| The COLUMBIA _ 
~ Grafonola 


The Columbia 


GRAFONOLA 


is ‘‘the one incomparable musical instrument’’— 
the one most versatile entertainer. Its vocalism is the 
voice ttself—true in tone, tempo and timbre, with 
no loss of individuality; no alteration in value; 
every most delicate phrase a perfect tone picture. 
The Columbia is the original of a// the modern 
graphophones, phonographs and talking-machines. 
If experience counts for anything, or originality, 
or invention, or experiment, or organization or 
opportunity, the Columbia ought to be the one 
musical instrument in its class, And it is—posi- 
tively: Truest in tone, simplest in mechanism, 
finest in finish, perfect in every part. Make com- 
parisons. It’s your money, it’s your time, it’s your 
pleasure that is being considered. You can select 
a Graphophone at $20 or at $100 or almost any- 
where between. Catalog of Graphophones and 
Grafonolas free. 


Double-Disc 
Records 


The Vanderbilt box at the Metropolitan 
Opera House throughout the season could 
: not afford you greater musical opportunities 
than are suggested in the Columbia catalog of 
Double-Disc Records which we will send you on 
request. You will never realize the recent wonder- 
ful development in the recording of music until you 
have heard a Columbia Double-Disc Record. 65 
cents by mail will bring you, prepaid one of our 
latest numbers with a complete catalog and the 
name of a nearby dealer, 


Dealers Wanted—exclusive 
selling rights granted 


Ra aces 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GENERAL 
Dept. Z., Tribune Building, N. ¥. 
Prices in Canada plus duty. Address 264 Yonge St., Toronto 
Creators of the Talking Machine Industry 
Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World 
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PUBLISHERS gamers 


$3.00 A YEAR NEW YORK 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 1909 


494 Pages :: 1274 Illustrations :-: Price $5.00 
EEE IS FO ST ay A TIT) 


+ covers a very wide scope; 
American Gomes and Gardens covers a very wide scope; 
ing from the design and construction of the modest house on small 
lots, to the building of mansions on large estates. All degrees of gard- 
ening from laying out of landscape to the planting of a window-box 
are dealt with. Practical questions of water supply, of sanitation, or 
the arrangement of the kitchen receive equal treatment, with draping 
of windows or the arrangement of old china. 


American Gomes and Gardeng is beautifully printed. The 
es §$year’s volume contains 


more than 1,200 engravings, which are as full of detail and finish as 
actual photographs. They depict some of the old and historic mansions 
of America, and the most beautiful gardens or of natural scenery. The 
following list of a few of the practical articles which appear in American 
Homes and Gardens during 1909 will show the wide choice of subjects: 


Notable American Homes (7 descriptive arti- 
cles). Homes of American Artists (5 de- 
scriptive papers). What Really is Colonial 
Architecture. The Beauty and Economy 
of Stucco. Flower Box Beauty. Window= 
Curtaining forthe Bedroom. Birds inthe 
Ceuntry Home. The Bungalow and its 
Furnishing. Children’s Playhouses. 
Concrete Ornaments for the Garden. 
Concrete in the Building of the Small 
Country House. Decorative Features in 
the Small Home. A French Model Dairy. 
Evolution of the Small House Plan. Fur- 
nishing the Nursery. Problem in House 
Furnishing. Garden Work About the 
Home. Garden Notes. The Farming Ex- 
periment of a Woman. Model Motor 
Houses. Plumbing for a Small Country 
House. Wayside Inn. What Can be 
Done with a Hand Loom. The Craft of 
Hammering and Piercing Metal. Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Domestic Ventila= 
tion. Revival of an Old Handicraft. 
Handmade Rugs. New Developments in 
Stenciling. Colored Windows in the 
House. Wild Mushrooms. Wall Gardens.- 


A limited number of volumes for 1908 are available. 494 pages. 
1,100 illustrations. Price $5.00. A volume for 1907, $5.00. :Volume 
for 1906, $5.00. Volume 1905, $3.50. : 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 


HA LL 
CLOCKS 


@ We have one of the finest 
lines of Hall Clocks that can 
be seen in this country. This 
photograph is one of our latest 
designs, and will appeal to 
those who desire a plain and 
substantial _ case, something 
that will always look well, and 
will never be out of style. 
We have twenty patterns. 


@ We also make a fine 
“Willard” or Banjo Clock, 


and several other kinds. 


@ If your local jeweler does 
not sell our clocks, send direct 
for our new illustrated catalog. 


Waltham Clock Co. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR ERRREE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’’? Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


410. 11x13% inches. Illuminated Cover 
and 275 Illustrations. 306 Pages. 


Price, $10.00 


A sumptuous book, dealing 
with some of the most stately 
houses and charming gardens 
in America. The illustrations are in 
nearly all cases made from original 
photogiaphs, and are beautifullyprinted 
on double coated paper. Attractively 
bound. The book will prove one of 
the most interesting books of the year 
and will fill the wants of those who 
desire to purchase a luxurious book 
on our American Homes. 


slunn & Company 


Publishers of ‘*Scientific American’” 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


August, I910 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 

Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 
of City and Suburban Properties 
Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


NEW YORK 


Country Homes 


o EB May enjoy city comfo.‘:s and 
24 ees ae conveniences at Jess cost than 
. a Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 

a0 i‘ tricity, with none of their dan- 
== | 


gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


Produces light, kitchen and 
Lighted the same as electric, but 
Write for ooklet, ‘‘ The 


ay 


laundry fuel. 
without batteries. 
Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Mfrs., 
437 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS suet LOCKER 


E only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 


———— See 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
f Send for illustrated circular. 
g HESS, 926L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


CuNcH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Cireular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PATENTED 


For Sale at 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Beautiful Country Place 


Three acres of exceedingly attractive ground. 
The house sets well back from the road and is 
surrounded by fine shade trees; contains eight 
sleeping rooms, three baths; large piazzas; 
good stable with six stalls and Jiving-rooms 
for coachman. Garage. Tennis court. 


An Exceptional Bargain 


and offered at price which I am not at liberty to advertise, 
For further particulars, or for 
an appointment to see property, address 


Wm. S. 


Meany Bidg. Office Tel. 103, Res. Tel. 293. Greenwich, Conn. 


One block north of the R.R. Station 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


Before you build your house—before you get your p 


you decide anything—send for and study our 120-pagé 


“CONCRETE HOUSES AND COTTAGES” 


There are two volumes, one showing small 
houses and one showing large houses; each 
has over a hundred illustrations, with floor 
plans. All the houses shown are built of 
concrete in some form. 


For the sake of economy, utility and attract- 
iveness, your house should be built of 

The book explains. The price is 
And when you build 


concrete. 
$1.00 per volume. 
remember that 


ATLAS céweN 


EMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ATLAS-WHIT 


FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES |: 


Other books in the Atlas Cement Library : 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm, Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction .- - - - - e100 
Concrete in Railroad Construction - 1.00 
Reinforced Concretein Factory Construction (delivery Paco): 10 
Concrete Cottages, Free Concrete Garages, Free 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co. bert. 10,30 Broan ST., New YorK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free 


VERTICAL SECTION. 


wreeseweweewerssweress 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


Specify Atlas. It is the standard brand. 
It is made from genuine Portland Cement 
rock only, contains no furnace slag, is always 
fine and of uniform quality. 

Atlas is the brand bought by the Govern- 
ment for the Panama Canal. 


AS OORTLAND a 


\ LAS 


2 CEMENT & 


ttt ttt 4444-44-4+44+444 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 
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An Inexpensive 
Portable Garage 


Built in Sections Quickly Erected 


HIS hansome automobile house, 12 ft. wide and 21 ft. 
deep, was built in sections and shipped completely 
finished. Upon arrival at destination it was quickly 

erected simply by bolting the several sections together. 
Made of the best materials by competent artisans under the 
directions of a skilled architect. The garage is substantial and 
pleasing to the eye. Everyone who have seen it declares it 
to be the handsomest and most artistic garage in the city 
where it has been erected. But what interests and surprises 
everyone is its exceeding low cost, the building having been purchased at a price way under the estimates of local builders 
for a similar garage. 


CORNELL PORTABLE GARAGES 


are built complete in sections convenient for shipping and handling. They are erected at our factory, so everything fits, and all 
sections being numbered, the assembling of the garage is a very simple matter. Anyone with a helper can easily erect one 
ina few’ hours. We employ only skilled workmen and use the best of lumber, paints and hardware. Our large factory is 
especially equipped for this kind of work and we turned out the best portable houses in America. Our garages are com- 
plete even to the most minute detail; bronzed hinges, Sargent locks, patent foot bolts, chain bolts, etc., being used, and 
the buildings are well painted both on the interior and exterior any colors desired. Cornell Portable Garages have heavy 
joists and flooring and they will stand the strain and rack of the heaviest touring cars. While constructed in sections, so 
they can be shipped, Cornell Garages are as strong and durable as though built by local carpenters. 


We pay the freight to your nearest railroad station. Our illustrated catalogue fully describes our various styles of 
Garages, Cottages, Churches, Playhouses, Pavillions, Stores, etc. and is mailed upon request. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., 410 ADAMS STREET, 
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will be sent to 
one address for 


$5.00 


Regular Price... $6.00 
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= For dens, inglenooks, living rooms, finished 
| in the Mission style, Voss craftsman mantels 
| are particularly appropriate. 
The artistic simplicity of their lines is ap- 
preciated immediately by all lovers of the 
craftsman style. 


Mantels are made in all de- 
signs from the Mission to 
the Colonial in all woods 


and finishes. No matter 
what your taste may be, you can be suited 
exactly in Voss Mantels—at the price you 
want to pay. 

Let us send you our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Mantels for the Home.”’ It contains 
dozens of suggestions and ideas on the selec- 
tion of mantels. A postal brings it—postpaid. 


; We make to order specially designed mantels 
Lis : ; io a i) from architects drawings. 
VOSS MANTEL CoO., (Inc.) 1606 Arbegust Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
“‘Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years” 
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The SCIEN TIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
12mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


Wall Papers and Wall 


Coverings A Practical Handbook 


For Decorators, Paperhangers, Architects, Builders 
and House Owners, with many half-tone and 
other illustrations showing latest designs 
By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS 


Includes characteristic designs in vogue to-day. Gives 
reliable information as to the choice of Wall Papers 
and describes the practical methods of applying them 


One Large 8vo Volume. Cloth. Price $2 ’ ' 


STORY OF OUTDOOR. BOY LIFE, suggesting a large number of diversions which, aside from 

affording entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit, Complete practical instructions are 
given for building the various articles. The book contains a large number of miscellaneous devices, 
such as scows, -anoes, windmills, water wheels, etc. 


62280227 


N & eM Inc. “ SCIENTIFIC AHERICAN™ 361 Br oadway, New York 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 16th SEASON 


STOP AT THE 


Hotel Ponce De Leon 


AND ANNEX 
WHEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


nished throughout with rare taste, and 

possesses all modern requisites for con- 
venience and comfort of guests. 

Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 

European and American Plan 
A Book tet will be gladly furnished on appli- 
cation. Rates, running from $12.50 to $30.00 
per week, according to location of the rooms. 
Official Hote! American Motor League and 
the International Automobile League. 


Garage Capacity, 200 Machines 
For further information address: 
ALFRED B. GRINDROD, Prop. and Mgr. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


i: Hotel Ponce De Leon is newly fur- 


[A Deadly Pill 


for Dandelions 


[Patent applied for] 


To clear your lawn of dandelions, plantains 
and other noxious weeds, use our ‘‘Jabstick”’ 
loaded with a deadly dandelion pill. Jaba 
pill into the head of each weed—that settles 
him. Easy standing work and no backaches. 
The “Jabstick’’ and 500 Hoskins’ Deadly 
Dandelion Pills, transportation, prepaid, 
$1.00 Your money back if they fail to kill. 
Right now is the time to dope them. 


Ask us for a few pills free for test. 


WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY 


368 West Erie St. Established 1894 CHICAGO, ILL. 
On sale at Druggists and Seed Dealers 


@usician=@® 


Prices marked in plain figures will always be 
found EXCEEDINGLY LOW when com- 
pared with the best values obtainable elsewhere 


Geo.C. Funt Co. 


43-47West 23°St. 24-28 West 24°St 


ATENTS /onies 

FORTUNES 
through us advertised without charge. 
New ists of inventions needed and OLS 


buyers. “‘Hints to inventors.’ ‘Why some 
inventors fail.” Book on patents. Send us 


full charge of 
U.S. Patent Office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


ANTIQUES 


Some old Mahogany Furniture, Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Bureaus, 

Highboys, Desks, etc. Gilt Mirrors, unusual Sconces, etc. 
Mantel, Banjo and Grandfathers’ Clocks. A fine stock of Old China, 
Lowestoft, Staffordshire, Bristol and other famous potteries. Old 
Pewter Plates, Platters, Mugs, etc. Antique Glassware. An un- 
usually attractive stock of Antique Jewelry. Hundreds of small 
articles in China, Copper, Brass, Glass, etc. Many fine Old Prints. 
List on request to those interested in Antiques. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Washington - - - New Hampshire 


WHY WOOD MANTELS? 


A beautifully illustrated booklet full of suggestions to the home builder, 
will be sent to anyone thinking of building or remodeling, Address 
WOOD MANTEL MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 
Room 121% State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. H. T. Bennett, Sec’y 


Rochester's New Fire Proof Hotel 


Mmoeikl SENECA 


350 Rooms :-: EUROPEAN PLAN --: 300 Baths 


Located in the heart of the business district, five 
minutes from all Railway depots; principal city and 
suburban street car lines pass the door. Beautiful 
Restaurants, service and cuisine unexcelled. Large 
Sample Rooms for the commercial man. Convention 
and Banquet Hall, second floor, seating one thousand persons. 
The largest mezzaninein the world overlooking entire office and 
allrestaurants. Excellent music during dinner and after theatre. 


Moderate Rates A. M. WOOLLEY, Mer. 


1,000 ISLAND HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, Jefferson County, New York 


In the Heart of the Thousand Islands. 

In the most enchanting spot in all America, where 

nature’s charms are rarest, all the delights of mod- 
ern civilization are added in the 1,000 Island House. No 
hotel of the Metropolis provides greater living facilities 
or such luxurious comfort—real home comfort—as does 
this palatial summerretreat. Anamusementevery hour, 
or quiet, complete rest is the choice of every guest. 
q All Drinking Water used in the house is filtered. 
@ Send two-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor | 


E. S. CLARK, Manager :: :: HARRY PEARSON, Chief Clerk | 


iv 


piness 


oe 


Eleven Miles of Hap 


is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, yearly, if in 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze, They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 
sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS ? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed working girl, a convaleseing patient, or an aged toiler. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its ‘‘little mother” of ten a cool healthful week. 
10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, 
100.00 gives a happy exeursion to 400 mothers and children—their only outing. 


Will you have a 
Lawn Party or a 
Children’s Fair to 
help us? Write for 


literature. 


Please send your 
gift to 
R.S. MINTURN, 
Treas. 
Room 2388 
105 E. 22d Street 
New York 


United Charities 


Building ; eh eee | 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


4 VERY interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola can be had free on request. Ask for 


Catalogue A-27 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns 

Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES or INTERIOR USE 
= ate Elston and Webster Aves. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Office : 
rartmann-sanperscommny 1123 Broadway, N. Y. City 


tomaypess gt 
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VE also publish Catalogues A-29 of SUN DIALS and A-40 of WOOD COLUMNS. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING 
FRUIT 
HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE—IV* 
By Marie Parloa 


Continued from Homers AND GARDENS, 
July, No. 7, page xvi. 


Selection and Handling of Fruit for Jelly 
Making. 

An acid fruit is the most suitable for 
jelly making, though in some of the acid 
fruits, the strawberry, for example, the 
quantity of the jelly-making pectin is so 
small that it is difficult to make jelly with 
this fruit. If, however, some currant juice 
be added to the strawberry juice, a pleasant 
jelly will be the result; yet, of course, the 
flavor of the strawberry will be modified. 
Here is a list of the most desirable fruits 
for jelly making. The very best are given 
first: Currant, crab apple, apple, quince, 
grape, blackberry, raspberry, peach. 

Apples make a very mild jelly, and it 
may be flavored with fruits, flowers, or 
spices. If the apples are acid it is not ad- 
visable to use any flavor. 

Juicy fruits, such as currants, rasp- 
berries, etc., should not be gathered after 
a rain, for they will have absorbed so much 
water as to make it difficult, without ex- 
cessive boiling, to get the juice to jelly. 

If berries are sandy or dusty it will be 
necessary to wash them, but the work 
should be done very quickly so that the 
fruit may not absorb much water. 

Large fruits, such as apples, peaches, 
and pears, must be boiled in water until 
soft. The strained liquid will contain the 


‘flavoring matter and pectin. 


It requires more work and skill to make 
jellies from the fruits to which water must 
be added than from juicy fruits. If the 
juicy fruits are gathered at the proper 
time one may be nearly sure that they con- 
tain the right proportion of water. If 
gathered after a rain the fruit must be 
boiled a little longer so that the superfluous 
water may pass off in steam. 

In the case of the large fruits a fair 
estimate is three quarts of strained juice 
from eight quarts of fruit and about four 
quarts of water. If the quantity of juice 
is greater than this it should be boiled 
down to three quarts. 

Apples will always require four quarts 
of water to eight quarts of fruit, but juicy 
peaches and plums will require only three 
or three and a half quarts. 

The jelly will be clearer and finer if the 
fruit is simmered gently and not stirred 
during the cooking. 

It is always best to strain the juice first 
through cheese cloth and without pressure. 
If the cloth is double, the juice will be quite 
clear. When a very clear jelly is desired 
the strained juice should pass through a 
flannel or felt bag. The juice may be 
pressed from the fruit left in the strainer 
and used in marmalade or for a second- 
quality jelly. 

To make jelly that will not crystalize 
(candy) the right proportion of sugar must 
be added to the fruit juice. If the fruit 
contains a high percentage of sugar, the | 
quantity of added sugar should be a little 
less than the quantity of fruit juice. That 
is to say, in a season when there has been 
a great deal of heat and sunshine there will 
be more sugar in the fruit than in a cold, 
wet season; consequently, one pint of cur- 
rant juice will require about three-quarters 


(Continued on page x) 


* Reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 203, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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HE publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 
» nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 
village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of. 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 
For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 


Conditions 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 

A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 

Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan by a number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 

Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. 

Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. 7 eed 
Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 

Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 

The garden competition closes September 15,1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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Fast View 


YAMES BRITE,ARCH 


The Magnificent Country Estate of the Late George Crocker is Now For Sale 


farther on, Tuxedo. 


%|ARLINGTON?” is situated in the charming hill country of Northern New Jersey, comprises 
about eleven hundred acres and offers a rare combination of mountain, wood and 
stream, with broad expanse of fertile field and residential park. On the north and east 
lies the well-known Havemeyer Estate; beyond it, the village of Suffern, and a little 
Good roads radiate in all directions and the property is easily ac- 
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cessible by motor or by the Erie Main Line (Ramsey station, 3 miles; Suffern, 5 miles). While na- 
ture has been very lavish here, the late owner spared neither expense nor time in improving and beaut- 
ifying the surroundings, crowning the whole by the erection of one of the most noteworthy private 
residences in America. The residence, modelled largely after a famous English manor house of the 
Elizabethan period, was completed in 1908. It stands ona lofty ridge overlooking a large part of the 
estate and commands an extended outlook, including the picturesque Ramapo valley and mountains. 


Interiors Remarkable for Beauty and Splendid 
Proportions = 
HE richly carved woodwork is chiefly of English oak, Circas- 
al sian walnut and California redwood. Caen stone and mar- 
bles are also used in profusion, and decorations are the work 
of artists of high repute. The most impressive feature of the interior 
is the magnificent Great Hall, two stories in height with oak carved 
gallery and walls of Caen stone. The fittings of this great room are 
unusually striking and suitable, including a large built-in pipe organ, 
extraordinary rugs, hangings and furniture. Here and in other rooms 
are numberless art treasures in bronze, silver, porcelain, wood, ivory 
and needlework. There are paintings by great masters, tapestries 
and embroideries with histeries and of rare value, and a remarkable 
collection of Chinese porcelains. Throughout the 
house are many pieces of antique furniture and 
costly reproductions. 


@ Darlington is for sale, as it stands, complete in every detail. The offering not only includes the lands, Mansion, farm buildings and 
many other structures, but practically the entire contents of all buildings, the large herd of Jersey cattle and other live stock, the vehicles 
and other equipment essential to a large country estate. The property, pending its sale, is maintained in the perfect condition in 
which it was the late owner's pleasure to keep it ; every department in working order; the Mansion itself literally ready for immediate 
occupancy. A booklet containing description bv Barr Ferree and a number of exterior and interior views, will be marted on request. 


Ample facilities will be afforded for conveyance between the railroad station and the estate on due notice. 


For further information apply to E. F. CARPENTER, Agent, Ramsey, N. J. 


A or to the Executors of the Estate of George Crocker, 60 Wall Street, New York City 


The Grounds are Spacious and 
Highly Ornate 

HE beautiful terrace front with its grassy slopes, broad stone stair- 
ways, and mirror pool; the extensive vine covered pergolas and 
pavilions which are integral portions of the mansion; and the 
stately entrance front, about which are grouped a wealth of evergreens, 
box trees, Japanese maples, flowering plants andshrubs—cannotbe ade- 
quately described or pictured. On the near-by wooded slopesand 
drives are many thousands of rhododendrons. Beyond the lawnsare the 
extensive formal gardens with large fountain pool, then the greenhouses 
of extraordinary size and completeness, filled with choice flowers and rare 
fruiting vines andtrees. Anabundance of pure water from an artificial 
mountain lake (a part of the estate) has been piped to every desirable 
part of the grounds and into every building, with 
ample pressure and equipment for fire protection. 

The lake is a well stocked trout preserve. 
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Fences, Walls and Hedges 


The opening article for this issue is on fences, walls 
and hedges and is profusely illustrated by many fine 
engravings showing the kinds of materials of which a 
fence or wall may be constructed, and the style in 
which it may be designed. In pattern, material, quality 
and cost, fences are of wide variety, and those costing 
the most are not always artistic and appropriate. Sim- 
plicity expressed in rustic timber, field stone, brick or 

cement on wire mesh are frequently more effective 
than fine workmanship and elaborate materials, as the 
author shows. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


The seventh paper by Alice M. Kellogg is devoted 
to an article entitled “Built in Furniture.” The main 
feature of this article is to point out the various kinds 
of furniture that can be built in as a part of a house 
and at the same time show the amount of space saved 
by doing so. A study of the illustrations will show 
how it is possible to build in bookcases, window and 
other seats, sideboards, and china closets as a part of 
the house construction, and how readily these pieces 
of furniture adjust themselves to the economic prob- 
lem in house building. 


An American Potter 


The study of pottery is a subject of interest to all art 
lovers, to the layman as well as to the molders of clay. 
Grace Wickham Curran has prepared an excellent ar- 
ticle on “‘An American Potter, Her Home and Studio,” 
with illustrations showing some of the important work 
which is now being done in the studio, and also views 
of the home of the potter and her garden. The article 
is an interesting one and contains much information 
for one attracted to the subject. 


A House and Garden 


One of the newer and most noticeable of the recent resi- 
dences and gardens, is the one built for Charles H. 
Bond, Esq., at Swampscott, Mass. The house is 
chiefly conspicuous for the excellent quality of the 
Colonial style expressed throughout the interior and 
exterior as well as in the garden, making the entire 
estate one complete and harmonious whole. Mary H. 
Northend has prepared an interesting paper on this 
place which is illustrated by many fine engravings. 


A Country Seat 


The country seat of G. St. L. Abbott, Esq., at Con- 
cord, Mass., forms a very interesting subject for an 
article by Barr Ferree. ‘The estate is described in a 
comprehensive and pleasing manner, and it is illus- 
trated by many fine engravings of both the house and 
the garden. The house is a splendid one and is filled 
with antique furnishings. The engravings show both 
interior and exterior views. 


The Wasp’s Year 


This is an interesting article on the study of bees, by 
Harold Bastin. Mr. Bastin takes one into the life of 
the bee, and gives a talk on wasp architecture. 


Some Minneapolis Homes 


One of the principal characteristics of one of the most 
progressive and flourishing cities of the Middle West, 
is the artistic and attractive homes to be found in it. 
Minneapolis is certainly a ‘“‘City of Beautiful Homes” 
built on a broad scale, and without any attempt or pre- 
tence to be more elegant than the requirements that a 
refined and cultured people demand. The houses illus- 
trated are representative of a few of the best of mod- 
erate cost that have been constructed recently. 


Handicraftsman 


The feature of the handicraftsman’s department in 
this issue is an article on “Sun-dials Built at Home,” by 
J. C. Squires. The article is an exceedingly helpful 
one, and is full of practical ideas and advice on the 
subject of the working out of the dial and the making 
of the same. It is illustrated in a convenient manner 
with drawings showing how the work can be done, and 
with photographic views presenting the construction in 
a completed form. 


The Kinds of Evergreens to Grow 


Charles Downing Lay has prepared a paper on the 
proper kinds of evergreens to purchase and to grow, 
and presents a plan showing how they should be 
planted in order to secure the best results. It is neces- 
sary in order to attain the most effective developments, 
to study the coloring of each of the shrubs, so that 
when planting them in groups the objects in view may 
be thoroughly attained. 


Autumn Work in the Garden 


This is the season of the year when one must begin to 
study the work which is to be done in the fall in prepa- 
ration for the winter and early spring. Ida D. Bennett 
has prepared an article containing a vast amount of 
information in regard to the kind of bulbs to plant and 
when to plant them, together with other valuable in- 
formation for the amateur gardener. 


The Hydrangea 


It is little wonder that a shrub so boldly decorative in 
its outline and character, and bearing plume flowers of 
such exquisite coloring as the Hydrangea should find 
so welcome a place in the hearts of all true lovers of 
plants and flowers. The Hydrangea is one of the fin- 
est shrubs for outdoor culture and Eben E. Rexford 
has prepared an illustrated article on the subject and 
tells of some of the best varieties of Hydrangeas to 
use for ornamental bedding or about the home grounds. 


Suburban Windbreaks 


In flat lands where there are no hills or wooded 
stretches to protect one’s property from wind blasts, 
it is necessary to devise some plan by which it can be 
relieved from the drifts of snow in winter and from 
sand storms insummer. E. P. Powell tells in an inter- 
esting way how this may be accomplished, pointing out 
the kind of trees to purchase for that and the best man- 
ner in which to plant them. 
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Rugs That Harmonize 


To effectively complete the color scheme of any 

room and add tovits decorative value you should 
use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in any color 
or combination of colors you desire, of high class 
wool or camel’s hair—seamless, reversible, heavy 
and durable, All sizes up to 12 feet wide, any 
length. The greatest value you ever received for 
your money. Write for our color card and price 
list to Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Now— 


“You choose the 
colors, we’ll 
make the rug.” 


the question reduces 
itself to just this: 

Are you willing to trust 
to chance in buying soda 
Chackers Of are you 
going to assure yourself of 
getting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


O THE housewife who does 
her own work, or the woman 
who feels a keen interest in 

reducing the labor of servants, the 

Bissell ‘“Cyco’’ Ball Bearing Carpet 
Sweeper makes its strong- 
est appeal, as it reduces 
the labor 95 per cent, mak- 
ing sweeping a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery. 


The 
r 4) E, f 
y} “Cy. co” 
G BALL BEARING 
> \\ Carpet Sweeper is sold by all 
\ \. dealers. Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 
RID) Buy new of your dealer, send 
| us the purchase slip within 
one week from date of 
purchase, and we will 
send youFREEa fine qual- 
ity leather card case 
\ with no printing on it. 
\ Write for booklet. Dept. 125. 
\ Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and only 
Exclusive Carpet 


Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 


A Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


WILLOWCRAFT 


Is up-to-date in every particular and far excels reed or WAC 
rattan furniture in its beauty, fine workmanship and € aaa , 
durability. 0 TAO A vy 


| Wieaunnie 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
BANCO CND NE FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and wee 


prices .. .. Weare the only manufacturers of WILLOW 
Furniture whose advertisement appears in this magazine 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


Box A, North Cambridge, Mass. $13.50 Delivered 


BURLINGHAM, IMPORTER ||| ‘(roo.Dint Shingles 
Has a Fine Collection of Old Chinese Por- 


celain and rare Lacque English Furniture No shingle house is built right 
= ES SSS SS without them. Write for our 
NEWPORT - - - - =: RHODE ISLAND booklet Shingle Economy 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


No. 1. COTTAGE DESIGNS 


7 
Twenty-five designs, ranging in cos 
ottage Designs “2e""- 
No. 2. LOW-COST HOUSES @ 


Upward of twenty-five designs, costing 


By far the most complete collection of plans from $1,000 to $3,000. 
ever brought out. Illustrated with full-page N°.3. MODERN DWELLINGS 


Twenty designs, at costs ranging from 


plates. One dollar each. Sold separately. $2,800 to $7,000. 
No. 4. SUBURBAN HOMES 


MUNN & CO. INC, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK _Jjven'y, tlected designs, costing from 


7 


BRISTOL’S Indoor and Outdoor 
Recording Thermometers 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 


Recording Thermometers for Room tempera- 
tures and Recording Thermometers of 


strument by 
Write for illustrations. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Harbour Court 
The Residence of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Newport, R. I, 


By Barr Ferree 


| ARBOUR COURT, the residence of Mrs. 
: John Nicholas Brown at Newport, stands 
aio in a beautiful property richly shaded with 
trees, and finely shrubbed, near the west- 
ern end of the promontory where most 
of the great summer palaces and cottages 
are located. It is precisely the situation 
for a delightful home, for the natural beauties of the land 
itself are enhanced by its situation, high above the harbor, 
affording a prospect of endless beauty and charm. 


Newport Harbor from the terrace of “Harbour Court” 


And here, as though this was the site of sites for such a 
home, Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, the architects, 
of Boston and New York, have designed and built a charm- 
ing house modeled in a very free way on the lesser chateaux 
and farm houses of Normandy. It is a style that so readily 
lends itself to the needs of the spacious American country 
house, that it is strange it has not been more frequently 
adopted in contemporary American building. Neverthe- 
less we may be sure that it was not chosen here in any 
search for novelty. Of all ideas in architecture that is the 
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last that appeals to the cultured architect or to the discrimi- 
nating client. But, now that the house has been built, the 
drives and walks laid out, the shrubbery developed, the 
whole place welded, as it were, into an harmonious unit, it 
is apparent that no other style would have been so well 
adapted to this situation, nor, we may well imagine, so 
admirably fitted to the family life for which the place is 
intended. 

Both in its design and style, ‘Harbour Court” disclaims 
all pretence to be a palace with which so many of the New- 
port villas are confused in the popular mind. ‘That it is 
a handsome house, spacious and elegant in all its aspects, 
within and without, goes without saying: these were but 
part of the essential requirements under which it was built. 
But an adherence to this programme does not transform 
the structure into a palatial mansion in any sense at all, and 
both architects and owners are to be congratulated in the 
very successful way in which these matters have been 
treated, these problems solved, the actual results achieved. 

The elementary programme to be followed in the design 
of such a house necessarily called for certain large and 
spacious rooms for general and festal purposes, an ample 
arrangement of the service rooms, and a generous number 
of bedrooms and guest rooms. This is the problem pre- 
sented in all houses of any size. The individuality of the 
architect gives the individual solution, and the success of his 
solution is, in large measure, dependent upon the freedom 
of action his client allows him. Let us assume that the for- 
mer was abundant, since of the latter every one who is 
familiar with the work of these architects knows there is a 
plenty. 

The house is built around two sides of an open court. 


SRE MR actioned ite 


The drawing-room 
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It thus consists, in a sense, of a main building and a wing, an 
irregularity in planning to which the style chosen as a model 
readily lends itself. ‘The three chief rooms, together with 
the hall, the vestibule and an office, are located in the main 
structure. The wing is cut in two by a vaulted passage that 
serves as a carriage entrance; the half adjoining the main 
building is used as dressing and waiting rooms, while store 
rooms and laundries occupy the farthest end. The kitchen, 
with an elaborate appendage of minor rooms, is in a wing 
at right angles to this, which abuts against the main build- 
ing. Put into words, the plan may seem quite irregular, 
and indeed this is entirely true, yet it has been developed in 
an extraordinarily happy manner, and is at once interesting 
as a plan and successful and desirable in its serviceability 
and utility. 

Very graceful and delightful is the architectural expres- 
sion given to this plan. The house is built of brick, over 
which is floated a coating of cement, warm gray in color. 
The trimmings, which are strictly architectural in their 
scope, are limited to the door and the window frames, while 
the quoins of the corners and the string courses are of In- 
diana limestone. The roofs are of slate, laid in the Euro- 
pean manner; that is, with thicker courses at the eaves, and 
courses of diminishing thicknesses towards the ridge. 

The basic elements that enter into the design of this 
house are now fully disclosed. There is an original floor 
plan, seemingly irregular in arrangement, but actually ad- 
mirably adapted to the internal needs of the dwelling. 

. There are simple materials used in the superstructure. 
And there is, above all, a mobile style, capable of fine adap- 
tation to precisely this kind of a ground plan. It is a style, 
moreover, which achieves its effect by very simple means, 
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The library 
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by broad wall spaces, by an almost complete suppression of 
ornamental detail, and which depends on form and propor- 
tion for the extraordinarily charming results it obtains, not 
only in the land of its natural development, but here, above 
the waters of Narragansett Bay. 

The main building, as might be expected, is rectangular 
in general form. Each corner is emphasized with a pa- 
vilion that projects slightly beyond the main or connecting 
wall, but which in the corner adjacent to the wing is de- 
veloped into a tower, crowned, like the other pavilions, with 
a pyramidal roof, but here loftier and more amply de- 
veloped, the chief point of impressiveness, in fact, of the 
whole exterior. Appropriately enough the tower stands at 
the junction of the main building and the wing, uniting and 
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ornament, its own simple enrichments are strengthened by 
its surroundings. But this quiet entrance feature is en- 
hanced with other motifs; by the three rather narrow win- 
dows immediately above it, by the pair of leaders with their 
ornamental heads on either side of it; and, above, by the 
single ornamental dormer in the roof, a very delicately 
modeled dormer, with a splendid wrought iron railing be- 
fore it. The semi-circular dormers in the roof, one ‘on 
either side of the center, help to emphasize the importance 
of the center of the front. 

The wing is even more severely treated than is the main 
building. The walls are plain and solid, and quite devoid 
of ornamental features, for the window frames can hardly 
be so designated. The farthest extremity is treated as a 


The dining-room 


harmonizing the two parts into a single unity. The main 
stairway is contained within the tower, and the great mul- 
lioned window on its outer face opens on to the chief 
landing. 

Of architectural ornament as it is technically and popu- 
larly understood there is none at all save in the entrance 
porch that contains the vestibule to the main hall. This is 
a somewhat shallow structure, built wholly of limestone, 
with a decorative frontispiece in which two plain coupled 
pilasters support a Doric frieze. Above is a railing of 
wrought iron, while a growth of flowers and vines gives a 
welcome note of color. Simple as it is, this porch is entirely 
adequate, for being applied to a wall otherwise devoid of 


pavilion, with a roof markedly lower than the pavilion 
roofs of the main building. The lower walls here are solid 
without openings, which, however, reappear in the second 
story. The leaders, which are similar to those on the main 
building, are, indeed, the chief ornamental features. Atten- 
tion is thus immediately centered on the carriage entrance, 
which is surmounted with a low segmental arch, and which, 
save for a shallow hollowing and a triple keystone, is with- 
out molded treatment. 

A description of this aspect of the house would be in- 
complete without more than a passing reference to the 
court which it encloses on two sides. This is a spacious 
open area, filled in the center, with a great circle, in the 
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The house from the pier 


midst of which rises a graceful fountain. All around it is 
a luxuriant growth of shrubbery, while great trees which 
shade the outer grounds grow close up to the house. It is a 
beautiful setting, flooded with sunlight, and as charming an 
entrance as one would wish to have. 

Quite as simple, also, is the terrace front, the delightful 
spot from which so many beautiful views may be obtained 
of Newport harbor. A long central wall is enclosed within 
end pavilions, here identical in dimension and design. Be- 
tween them the wall is recessed within a loggia, in which a 
plain entablature is supported by a couple of Roman Doric 
columns; above are five plain windows, while there are 
three dormer in the roof, with a single dormer in each pa- 
vilion. The kitchen wing is recessed behind this front and 
has its own pavilion set not quite in the center but somewhat 
toward the house. ‘The roofs of the dormers, as well as 
the lofty lines of the main roof, produce an eminently pic- 
turesque effect as seen above the trees, and are, indeed, the 
chief external beauty of the house. 

The house, as has already been stated more than once, 
is provided with two entrances, a monumental entrance 
directly from the court, and a carriage entrance beneath the 
carriage porch. The latter opens to a whole suite of intro- 
ductory rooms. An open porch is arranged within the 
vaulted archway, from which opens the side vestibule that 
leads to a corridor on either side of which are dressing and 
waiting rooms. Farther on is the elevator and a secondary 
staircase, while a turn to the right conducts one beneath 
the main staircase to the great hall by which the rooms in 
the main portion may be approached. 

The hall is paneled in oak throughout, with a deep Doric 
frieze supported on coupled channeled pilasters. The plas- 
ter ceiling is divided into panels by rich bands of ornament, 


and magnificent Oriental rugs are spread upon the hard 
wood floor. The windows, which are necessarily limited to 
one side—that of the court—are contained within paneled 
recesses. ‘The mantel and fireplace are immediately oppo- 
site the entrance door, and on either side of each are lofty 
standards for electric lights. ‘There are some fine pieces of 
furniture here, and the main stairway ascends in easy 
stages at the farthest end. 

The salon occupies the center of the house, with windows 
opening on to the loggia above the terrace. It is a stately 
room, designed in the Louis XVI style. The walls are pan- 
eled throughout, with larger rectangular panels above a low 
wainscot. Narrow ornamented panels are set beside the 
door and window frames, while above the doors are 
wreaths and festoons of flowers. There is a great built-in 
mirror above the mantel, and the plastered ceiling is devoid 
of ornamentation. The colors are gray, white and gold. 

The dining-room is equally subdued in its treatment. 
The ornamental detail here is very restrained, and is lim- 
ited to the simple moldings of the panels, and the hardly 
more pronounced ornamentation of the wainscot. The 
mantel alone, with its enriched frame, its Ionic columns 
and pilasters and marble facing, is the exception to the 
otherwise marked simplicity of this room. 

The library is somewhat more ornate. The paneled 
walls of oak, where not occupied with the built-in-bookcases, 
are hung with magnificent tapestries. The frieze is of 
rich brocade, while the panels over the doors are molded 
without foliage. ‘The mantel is an old piece of English 
work, Elizabethan in manner, which fits well into a house 
otherwise closely French in style. 

As befits a mansion of this style and size, the service 
rooms are most extensive. A spacious butler’s pantry ad- 
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joins the dining-room and through it access is had to the 
kitchen; at one end is a vault, quite in the center of the 
house. Beyond the kitchen are sculleries and store rooms, 
with a separate kitchen for pastry. The servants’ hall is 
beyond the latter room, and the house is completed, on this 
end, with a servants’ porch. Behind, in the corner formed 
by the kitchen and the service wings, is the servants’ court. 
The whole of the upper floor of the main wing is given up 
to the servants’ bedrooms. 

The larger part of the second floor has been taken by 
Mrs. Brown for herself and her son. Here is a really fine 
suite, consisting of her own bed-room, boudoir, bath and 
maid’s room, together with her son’s bedroom, dressing- 
room and bath. These all form one unit and occupy nearly 
all the main part of the house, with a private concealed 
stairway down to the main floor and up to the play room on 
the third floor. 

The handsome stable deserves more than the few words 
that can be given to it. Standing in the midst of a grove 


of beautiful trees it is a thoroughly picturesque and delight-.” 


ful structure. It is built around three sides of an open 
court, enclosed, on the fourth side, with a high wall sur- 
mounted with tiles. The upper story of the two end wings 
is designed in half-timber, and-is exceedingly effective. 
The group includes carriage house, stable, automobile 
rooms and other essential parts, while quarters for the men 
are arranged in the second story. 

It has become rather a commonplace to look for fine 
houses, built in a fine way and designed in a fine style in 
Newport. There has been no more remarkable manifesta- 
tion of contemporary interest in domestic architecture than 
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the really splendid houses that many of the rich folk have 
built for their own use. And in Newport it has become 
quite natural to look for something out of the ordinary, 
since it is the acknowledged play-city of the rich, and some 
of their most pretentious and costly dwellings are to be 
found there. At all events a rapid competition in handsome 
houses has distinguished our “Summer Capital” for a num- 
ber of years, and scarcely a season passes but some new won- 
der is opened for the admiration of the privileged persons 
admitted to it, or for the bewilderment of the less fortunate 
ones who must view it from a distance. “Harbour Court” 
is by no means a pretentious house; its splendors are not 
thrust upon either the visitor or the chance observer; but it 
is easily entitled to rank with the best of recent Newport 
palaces, and more than holds its own in comparison with 
good houses everywhere. 

It is, however, quite unfair to compare this delightful 
house with any of its neighbors. Its merits are its own, and 
these are ample enough to stand any test to which it may be 
subjected. It has no pretensions and manifestly makes 
none. 

It is a fine summer home, fine in every way, in appear- 
ance, in appointments, in situation. It is quite obviously a 
comfortable one, intended and designed to be comfortable 
and without pretence. 

The programme presented to its architects was the 
comparatively simple one of meeting these requirements 
in an elegant and architectural manner. The success 
that has crowned their efforts is a fine compliment to their 
skill and a satisfying commentary on the merits of the con- 
ditions they had to meet. 
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S—ERNARD PALISSY, whose statue by Bar- 
. rias appropriately graces the court yard 
of the Ceramic Museum at Sevres, is one 
of the most interesting figures in history. 

Born about 1510, near Agen, now in 
the department of Lot and Garonne, 
France, he was apprenticed early in life 
to a potter, and interested himself greatly in the technique 
of his calling, particularly in the 
possibilities of the various ma- 
terials. He traveled in France 
and Germany, keeping this object in 
view and studying, for this purpose, 
geology and natural history, support- 
ing himself in the meantime by work- 
ing as a land surveyor. About 1539, 
however, he settled at Saintes and 
here, while engaged in his calling, he 
began his systematic researches into 
the manufacture of pottery and the 
composition of enamels. It was here, 
he says in his book, “L’Art de la 
Terre,’ ‘that without considering 
that I had no knowledge of argila- 
ceous earths, I began my researches 
into enamels, like one who gropes in 
the dark.” 

An enameled cup of faience which 
came into his hands inspired him 
with the determination to discover a 
method of producing white enamel, [jue 
and for nearly sixteen years, neglect- 
ing almost everything else, he de- 
voted his time and attention to in- 
vestigations and experiments in this direction. During this 
period, doubtless, he made the discoveries as to colorings, 
glazes, etc., that laid the foundation for his future success. 
His first attempts were unsuccessful, but 
he pursued his researches with unparal- 
leled persistence and energy, sacrificing 
everything to what was then ‘considered 
more or less of a chimera, and to what 
brought him no profit. He exhausted 
all his resources, and lacking fuel for 
the firing of his kilns, was reduced to 
the necessity of burning piece by piece 
his household furniture. “Ridiculed by 
his neighbors, bitterly reproached by his 
wife and tormented by the cries of 
his hungry children, he nevertheless 
persevered, until finally, when reduced 
to the last desperate extremities, success 
rewarded his efforts. 

Unlike most of the investigators and 
experimentalists of his time, Palissy 


Portrait of Palissy. 
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Bernard Palissy, the Famous 
French Potter and His Works 


By Charles 


From an old English miniature 
on vellum at Cluny 


Palissy’s reproduction in pottery of one 
of Briot’s masterpieces. 
Temperentia plate. 
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had conducted his labors systematically, and when he at- 
tained his object, he was able to repeat his work and ob- 
tain the same results. A few vessels, ornamented with 
life-like representations of reptiles, insects and small ani- 
mals, and colored true to nature, were a revelation to the 
ceramists of those times and brought prices that soon en- 
abled him to forget the hardships through which he had 
fought his way to success. He continued and perfected his 
researches, and soon became famous, 
winning favor with the nobility and 
royalty, in the embellishment of 
whose palaces his genius was chiefly 
employed. This friendship stood 
him in good stead at the time of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, when 
the powerful protection of Queen 
Catherine and Anne de Montmor- 
ency, wife of the constable, saved 
him from the fate that befell so many 
of his fellow Huguenots, for Palissy 
had embraced the reformed faith. 

A man of studious habits and keen. 
intelligence, Palissy was among the 
earliest of French scientists to sub- 
stitute for the fables and fanciful 
theories of so-called philosophers, 
hard facts, that were capable of 
practical demonstration. In 1575 
he commenced the delivery of a 
course of lectures on natural history 
ween: 2nd physics, in which he gave a cor- 
rect account of the origin of springs, 
the formation of stones and fossil 
shells, and advanced theories as to 
the best methods of purifying water, the use of marl as fer- 
tilizer, etc., that modern scientific research has proved to 
be correct. He was arrested as a heretic in 1588 and im- 
mured in the Bastile, but in 1590, be- 
fore his case had been disposed of, he 
died. 

Quite a number of authentic speci- 
mens of his work are in existence, and 
they are practically as priceless in value 
as they are superb in execution. At the 
Louvre and Cluny Museums, from 
which our illustrations are obtained, he 
is very completely represented by im- 
portant specimens showing the three dis- 
tinct styles that he adopted in the course 
of the development of his art. His first 
dishes were usually oval in form, decor- 
ated in the center and at the edges with 
animals, modeled after nature, fish, 
frogs, snakes, shells and shell-fish, re- 
posing on flowered moss, or swimming 
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in streams of transpar- 
ent water; at the back 
enamel marbled in yel- 
low, green, and red. In 
his second style Palissy 
partly abandoned the 
rustic decoration of his 
pieces; he retained only 
the shells as a framing, 
and gave to the central 
subject the chief import- 


ance. Finally, in his 
third style, he aban- 
doned the rustic com- 


pletely, and used only 
the marbled enamel as a 
poly-chrome attraction. 
The modeled figures 
then became very im- 
portant, and sometimes 
he reproduced in poly- 
chrome pottery, the pew- 
ter vessels of the at that 


time celebrated Briot, such as the famous piece which gives 
the ‘triumph of temperance,” of which an illustration 1s 
here presented, and he modeled in miniature sculpture and 


Pitcher belonging to the famous Temperentia sess 
and two candlesticks, all in the Louvre 


afterward colored and enameled a very diversified series of 
small articles, nurses, hurdy-gurdy and bagpipe players, etc. 

We produce herewith a portrait of Bernard Palissy from 
an old French miniature of his period on vellum, that is 


preserved at the Cluny 
Museum. Palissy is rep- 
resented, full face and 
in court costume with 
ruffs. His doublet is 
embroidered and _ re- 
lieved with gold, the 
sleeves are be-ribboned, 
and on the chest is braid. 
Above the head appears 
the inscription: B. Pal- 
issy. 

His works reflect 
alike genius and artistic 
taste, and his art was 
original, mar ve lously 
true to nature in execu- 
tion and coloring, and 
probably in a _ morc 
marked degree than any 
other master of the 
ceramic art, he learned 
to perfect colors that 
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“La Belle Jardiniere,’’ a famous plate by Palissy preserved in the Cluny Museum 


evidence sufficiently to illustrate 


Equally well, Palissy will be ju 


Large platter embellished with reptiles, fish and shells made by 
Bernard Palissy 
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would be, after firing, 
known quantities, a 
knowledge that enabled 
him to duplicate, with 
such wonderful certain- 
ty, the color effects of 
the fish, reptiles, insects, 
etc., he loved to repro- 
duce. The extent to 
which his style was imi- 
tated affords the most 
practical proof of the 
favor it enjoyed. 

The specimens of his 
art collected at the 
Louvre and the Cluny 
Museums and presented 
in this article, certify 
the brand of excellence 
that time and fame have 
stamped on the works of 
the French artist and 
SiGe nts. | Li not an 


axiom, that imitation can never be quite as good as the 
original, still it must appear that these examples are in 


the conclusion that the 


A cup and pitcher made by Bernard Palissy and now preserved 
in the Louvre 


form, definition and tint this workmaster gave to his de- 
velopments will ensure them a lasting place in the recep- 
tacles of ceramics, if for purposes only of copying alone. 
dged by his characteristic 


of practicality. In no 
lesser degree we are to 
admire his patience in 
the face of the fact that 
the resources of the 
chemistry of long ago 
were small in compari- 
son with those of the 
present time; nor do we 
admire him less when we 
realize that with our im- 
mense varieties of pig- 


ments he would not 
have violated those 
canons of taste, against 
which our own oppor- 
tunities have not com- 
pletely guarded us. 


A knowledge of his age 
makes one say that 
Palissy left the ‘‘Pot- 
ter’s mark” on the six- 
teenth century. 
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in one of the most 
charming _ sections 
near New York, in 
the country adja- 
cent to Port Jeffer- 
son. As we ap- 
proached the sta- 
tion and with only 
here and there a 
glimpse of a cot- 
tage, it was hard 
thoroughly to real- 
ize that it was but 
fifty-eight miles 
from the city. Here 
we took a stage 
and rode _ north 
down a long steep 
hill into the village, 
where there were 
houses and_ lights 
and a twilight view 
of the beautiful 
Port Jefferson Bay, 
which is almost sur- 
rounded by hills, 
and a safe anchor- 
age for yachts and other craft.  Be- 
yond the bay, to the north, was Long 
Island Sound, known on very old maps 
as ‘“The Devil’s Belt.” 

In the morning we started in a con- 
veyance to search the surrounding 
country. The shacks we did not find, as 
they had been destroyed, but we were 
charmed with the scenery; its spots of 
almost primeval simplicity and beauty, 
its wooded hills and valleys, its 
bays and coves with clean, clear 


3} EARLY twenty-five years ago, thinking that 
it was not always valuation, or name, that 
gives a place its greatest interest, the 
writer with a friend sought for some 


Island Sound, where we could have sum- 
mer rest and recreation. 
pretty and a salubrious site, almost unknown to city folk, 


Crystal Brook 


By Jerome Walker, M.D. 


the shores of Long Sound Beach. 


Mr. Otto Reiner’s bungalow 


Bev Room 


Livinc Room 


water. | 


Eastward of Port Jefferson and 
separated from it by Oakwood 
(now Belle Terre) is Mt. Sinai 
Bay, a shallow but beautiful and 
safe sheet of water, and also the 


Dinine Room 


Plan of bungalow 
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pretty village of Mt. Sinai, formerly known by the Indian 
name of Nonowantuck. 
into the Sound (the harbor’s mouth) stretches a wide, clean 
sand bar about three-quarters of a mile long, known as the 


To the right of the bay’s opening 


From any hill about the bay, one sees to the north the 
We found a_ magnificent “Belt” with glimpses of Bridgeport and New 
Haven over twenty miles away, and the Middle Ground 


and other light- 
“i houses. 
4 So pretty, peace- 
ful and quiet was 
this village of Mt. 
Sinai that we hired 
a house and with 
friends glad to be 
with us, had a sen- 
sible and a refresh- 
ing summer outing. 
We were among 
the first city folk to 
discover the village, 
but there are now 
several urban fam- 
ilies who live there 
the year round. 
There is a tradi- 
tion that Mt. Sinai 
‘received its name in 
this way. Nono- 
wantuck was a long 
name to spell and 
a letter miscarried. 
On the complaint of 
the inhabitants the 
government was willing to change 
the name, if one could be found 
not already in use in the State of 
New York. So a school teacher 
selected Mt. Sinai. It is a pity 
that the Indian name did not con- 
tinue, but Biblical names were 
popular on the island—for in- 
stances, Babylon, Jericho, Canaan, 
Jerusalem, Mt. Ararat, etc. 
Desirous of having a summer 
home for mothers and feeble chil- 
dren, in June, 1888, I leased and 
occupied Crystal Brook Neck or 
“The Neck” (as it was called by 
the country folk, a triangular 
piece of land in the village of Mt. 
Sinai projecting into Mt. Sinai Bay 
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on its westerly side. 
It adjoined on the 
west Oakwood, in 
the village of Port 
Jefferson, and was 
bounded on _ the 
south by the north 
or lower road from 
Port Jefferson to 
Wading River. 

As the name 
Crystal Brook Neck 
was not a pleasant 
sounding name for 
a summer home, 
we discarded the 
last and called the 
place “Crystal 
Brook,” thinking we 
had done something 
very original. But 
in looking over old 
records, deeds, 
wills, etc., between 
1700 and 1800, I found that the 
place had been called Crystal 
Brook long before, though the 
name was spelled in many different 
ways—Christial, Christal, Cristle, 
Cristal, Crystle; and “Brook” was 
frequently made Brooke. 

The home attracted so many 
men as well as women and chil- 
dren, and the place was so liked 
for its beauty and restfulness, that 
in 1890 I formed a company, 
which was incorporated in 1891 as 
“The Crystal Brook Park Associa- 
tion,” which bought the property. 

So a co-operative country cot- 
tage community was started. Suit- 
able restrictions were established 
and the place was kept healthful; 
natural beauties were preserved. 
Fountains and other artificial con- 
trivances were discouraged. It is 
not a fashionable place, and we 
who appreciate Crys- 
tal Brook, hope that 
it never will be of 
that type. It is a sea- 
shore and inland coun- 
try combined, in which 
there is good society, 
and plenty of amuse- 
ment and health are 
to be had in sailing, 
fishing, bathing, riding, 
walking and all out- 
door games. ‘There 
is no better region for 
botanizing, sketching 
and_ photographing. 
It is an ideal place for 
a summer school, 
where the wonders 
and beauties of na- 
ture, its trees, flowers, 
birds, shells and aquatic 
plants, can be studied. 
It is just the place for 
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one who is running 
down in strength, 
or who feels that he 
needs a change and 
a rest. Children 
are welcome and it 
is a royal place for 
them. Delving 
among old records 
I found the fol- 
lowing: ‘“Christial 
Brooke belonging to 
the tracke of land 
commonly called 
Ould Mans in ye 
towne of Brook- 
haven in ye Province 
of New York, in 
the east Rideing of 
Yorkshire, in ye 
island of Nassau, 
sold 10 of June 
1664 to the inhabi- 
tants of Setawke 
and their succesores forever by 
Massetewse and the Sunke squaw, 
native proprietors and owners of 
the lands, is a goodly parsell of 
upland and medo.” 

Yes, its 100 or more acres of 
upland and meadow are a goodly 
parcel. Two-thirds of the land is 
well wooded with oak, chestnut, 
pine, cedar, locust, walnut, sassa- 
fras, linden, dogwood and maple 
trees. Upon the other third are 
beautiful hedges of wild grape- 
vine, woodbine and brier, also a 
brook and pond of spring water, 
large trees and extensive lawns. 

The whole property is diversi- 
fied by hills, valleys, and dales, 
and there is a water front of three- 
quarters of a mile on Mt. Sinai 
Bay. The soil is sandy and there 
are abundant springs which supply 
ample drinking water. There are 
many varieties cf wild 
flowers from tlie trail- 
ing arbutus, wild rose 
and mountain laurel 
to the common field 
daisy. There are 
many species of song 
birds and owls, whip- 
poorwills, squirrels 
and chipmunks. 

Why is Crystal 
Brook not better 
known if it is the place 
I have stated it to be? 
Simply because the 
nineteen families who 
occupy the private cot- 
tages do not wish to 
have more than twen- 
ty-five cottages on the 
place. They are care- 
ful to whom they sell 
the land’and so rhere 
has been but little ad- 


Mr. Edwin S. Gorham’s cottage 


vertising. Besides the few 
private homes just men- 
tioned, there are the Old 
Homestead (where the 
keeper and his family live, 
and where transient guests 
can be provided for), two 
cottages for rental, owned 
by the Association, a stable 
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North view of “‘Shinglesides”’ 
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““Shinglesides,’”’ Mr. Alfred W. Law’s cottage 
East view of Mr. Gorham’s cottage 


and a barn, a cottage for 
domestics, a laundry, a club 
house or _ dining-room 
(which should have been 
called the Massatews Inn), 
a very pretty and well ap- 
pointed undenominational 
chapel, a water plant, and 
a yacht club. 
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None of the cottages is 
alike, but all are comfort- 
able. Even the nineteen 
open fireplaces are unlike 
one another, and are a 
study in the construction. 
Some of the cottages are 
on the ‘‘bluft’”” 100 to 140 
feet above the water level, 
and have different views of 
the sound and bay, the 
quaint village of Mt. Sinai 
and the distant cities. 
Others are on the “slope” 
facing on the west Mt. 
Ararat and other portions 
of Belle Terre. Some of 
these also have glimpses of 
the Sound. One of the cot- 
tages (‘‘Weehut’’) is in the 
woods. “Windy Knoll,” 
on the extreme northern 
portion of the bluff, just beyond the “Overlook” (a part of 
the property preserved as a public park), has the most 
comprehensive view. No cottage is built within 100 feet 
of another and most are several hundred feet apart, and 
one must not cut 
off the view from 
another. This last 
requirement is pos- 
sible on account of 
the peculiar configu- 
ration of the land, 
as knolls are of va- 


rious length with 
valleys and _ vales 
between them. On 
the bluff, looking 
towards the water, 
are twelve such 
knolls. 


The time has ar- 
rived when a few 
more families and 
cottages are desirable. After these are obtained no more 
will be accepted, as Crystal Brook must ever remain an 
ideal country place with plenty of room, fresh, pure air, 
song birds and all that goes to make a summer home de- 


First floor 
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Living-room, “Jessamine Lodge’”’ 
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sirable. Year by year the 
season. grows longer and 
the cottages will be so ar- 
ranged that a sojourn in 
them will include very early 
spring and late fall, and 
suitable _ resorts for 
Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas holidays. 

In order that the Board 
of- Trustees, who are an- 
nually elected by the stock- 
holders, may be able to 
prevent the presence of un- 
desirable persons and nuis- 
ances, none of the property 
is sold outright but is 
leased for ninety-nine 
years, with the privilege of 
“renewal at the end of that 
period. It seems to be 
generally agreed that in 
some such way only can property be really restricted. In 
Crystal Brook the owners of cottages cannot keep swine, 
cows or chickens, unless given special consent by the Board 
of Trustees, and private stables are restricted to one por- 
tion of the prop- 
erty. No one can 
transfer property 
without the consent 
of the Board, which 
also seems a wise 
provision. The Club 
House, which is 
primarily a dining 
club, is centrally 
situated and _ con- 
sists of a dining- 
room thirty by 
forty feet, with im- 
mense windows on 


-BED-ROOM. . J 
2 XB_G) 
noe BED: ROOM: 
12x 1G 


four sides and a 
Second floor one 

ceiling twenty-five 

feet high. The 


pantry and the kitchen extend out diagonally from the 
dining-room. This club is not run for profit, but 
is a co-operative affair established for the benefit of those 
who wish to be relieved of the care of housekeeping dur- 


South side, ““Jessamine Lodge” 


“Jessamine Lodge,’’ Mr. Hobart Walker’s cottage 
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ing the summer months. 
Occasionally this dining- 
room is used for a vaude- 
ville entertainment or dance. 

Perhaps the most unique 
feature regarding Crystal 
Brook is the tact that 
nature for centuries has 
been putting forth her best 
efforts to prepare this little 
domain for a summer resi- 
dence colony. It has not 
needed the clever touch of 
the landscape architect. 
We found it laid out in a 
series of wooded knolls 
with valleys between, each 
knoll being naturally a 
house-site, and each valley 
a natural division. The 


Interior of the Benedict bungalow 
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Plan of ““Weehut’’ 


only landscape work neces- 
sary has been the removal 
of enough trees to make 
room for a house, enough 
more to open up a few vis- 
tas through the woods, to 
enable the residents to en- 
joy the beautiful water 
view and to provide the 
necessary roads. We are 
gradually and with the ut- 
most care thinning out the 
trees, removing those which 
are unhealthy or of poor 
growth, thereby allowing 
the sun’s rays to reach the 
earth in more abundance 
and giving a better chance 
for the chosen few to show 
what they really can attain. 


Mr. J. Henry Benedict’s bungalow 
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Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


VI—The Arrangement and Hanging of Pictures 


PICTURELESS room lacks decorative in- 
terest. However complete is the equip- 
ment for comfort and utility, if the walls 
have no focussing points at which the 
attention may be caught and held, there 
is a sense of something withheld and 
missing. 

Children are unconsciously very sensitive to their sur- 
roundings, and if brought up in a home where pictures are 
recognized as a part of the necessary furnishings, their 
absence is quickly felt. A child of five years was taken to a 
country boarding place for the summer, where the walls 
were of hard-finished plaster, without decoration of any 
kind. Before the trunks could be unpacked, the child 
showed evident dissatisfaction with the place, repeating 
over and over that she did not like it, and wanted to go 
back to the city. A visit to another house in the vicinity 
drew forth a different expression from the child, who, point- 
ing to the walls hung with attractive pictures, exclaimed, “I 
like this house. Let’s stay here, mother!” 

Of the selection of pictures for a home much might be 
said, with a warning on the over-accumulation of those that 
are not of permanent value. Frequently one finds in a 
home an assortment of pictures on hand of varying degrees 
of mediocrity, some of too ephemeral an interest for pre- 
serving with a glass and frame, others of so personal a 
value that they convey no general pleasure. The pursuit of 
amateur photography has contributed to the too profuse 
collecting of pictures and the displaying of small, insignifi- 
cant subjects. A better method for the preservation of 
prints of this description is their enclosure in books and 


A well-hung portrait with good 


wall spaces 


An over-mantel decoration in a 
drawing-room 


portfolios. When the elimination of uninteresting pictures 
is not possible, there is still something to be done by a care- 
ful arrangement and hanging that will, at least, add sym- 
metrical lines and spaces to the room. 

Large family portraits present difficult problems when 
they have not been designed for specific situations. 
More often than not they are misfits, either in size, color- 
ing or framing, yet for their association it is necessary to 
give them a prominent position. In a hall or dining-room 
a portrait seems to find its best surroundings, and over the 
mantel one of round or square shape often appears to the 
best advantage. 

The wall spaces around a portrait should be extensive 
enough to balance the canvas, as in the first illustration, and 
the attention should not be diverted by smaller, less signif- 
cant subjects grouped about it. On a paneled wall of dark 
wood a portrait, real or imaginary, is a specifically good 
decoration. In the illustration the best method for hang- 
ing such a picture, with invisible hooks, is adopted. The 
choice between hanging a large picture from a center hook 
with the cord or wire forming a triangle below the ceiling 
(as in the two illustrations of dining-rooms) and of using 
two separate cords in straight lines from the picture to the 
ceiling, can be easily settled from the practical standpoint, 
which would exact the double security of the latter plan. 
With pictures of light weight the first method may be em- 
ployed, or, a tack may be driven into the wall back of the 
frame, and the cord made short enough to be concealed 
by the picture, as in the two side prints of the illustration, 
“A Group of Prints.” 


Old family portraits are often inherited with their 
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Portraits make excellent dining-room 
decorations 
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frames disabled or out of keeping 
with their new environment. It is no 
sacrifice, but rather a tribute to the 
subjects, to reinstate them with more 
suitable frames, and these may be 
“antiqued” or softened in tone to do 
away with too sharp a contrast be- 
tween the old canvas and the new 
frame. 

A suggestion for a decoration 
above a drawing-room mantel is 
shown in the second _ illustration, 
where a circular picture is framed 
with the same plaster relief work of 
the mantel. Less expensive would be 
the framing of an over-mantel pic- 
ture in panels of wood to correspond 
with a wooden mantel. Sometimes a 
set of pictures, three or five, are 
framed together to form a mantel 
decoration with good results. 

The charm of a picture above a 
mantel exceeds any other kind of 
decoration if the subject is correctly 
chosen. In a living-room or library, 
the mantel picture should have qual- 
ities to arrest the eye and stimulate 
the imagination of those who gather 
about the fire on the hearth. 

The great advance in color print- 
ing (particularly in German _prod- 
ucts) has produced a great variety of 
pictures of really artistic excellence 
that may be bought at moderate cost, 
and from these one may select a land- 
scape with interesting detail, a com- 
bination of water and land, or a sea 
view. These color prints, of a size 
suitable to hang over a mantel, cost 
from ten ‘to forty dollars, and ‘a 
frame may be added for five dollars 
up to twenty-five or thirty. 

On the selection of the frame de- 
pends much of the successful appear- 
ance of a mantel picture. Not only a 
consideration of the coloring of the 
picture itself is necessary, but the 
tone of the wall-paper and woodwork 
and the general color scheme of the 
room must enter into the choice. 
Sometimes a wood, birch, mahogany, 
oak, chestnut or ash, can be stained 
to a proper tone. Sometimes a frame 
with a gilt finish is preferable, with 
the foundation of plaster or wood. 
Among the latest ideas in picture 
frames are the carved wood effects 
covered with gold leaf. These are 
imitated quite successfully in a com- 
position that costs considerably less 
than the hand work. A study of the 
picture frames in an exhibition of 
paintings, will be helpful to one who 
is beginning to buy and select frames 
for a home. Here one may see how 
the artist who has expressed his ideal 
in color has chosen to surround - it 
with glass, mat and frame. 

For the cheapest frames a com- 
mon window glass is used, but a fine 
grade of glass adds so much to the 


A group of prints 


A picture framed in gray 
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beauty of a picture that it is some- 
times wiser to economize on the 
frame and not spare expense on the 
glass. Water color paintings espe- 
cially deserve a clear, transparent 
glass. 

A mat adds to the expense of 
framing a picture, and is sometimes 
omitted on this account. Here, again, 
is a false economy, if the picture is 
really benefited by the increased 
margin. It is a popular idea that 
photographs and prints look better 
without a mat, framed with a mold- 
ing of wood, close to the picture 
itself. Where this rule might be suc- 
cessfully applied in one instance, 
however, its unqualified adoption 
would be a mistake. 

With a gold frame a gold mat is 
used, of two different grades. A 
white mat in varying ivory, cream, 
oyster or buff is suited to a picture 
that shows some tone of white in the 
margin. Green, red and brown mats 
can also be had, but these must be 
carefully adapted to both picture and 
frame. However carefully the 
glass and mat are selected, the frame 
itself is undeniably of primary im- 
portance, and one can scarcely make 
a suitable decision without trying a 
piece of wood against the picture. 

The wood or gilt molding that 
holds together the picture, glass and 
mat, completing the framing of a pic- 
ture, requires a careful understand- 
ing of proportions and a good eye 
for color effect. Photographs and 
prints vary so much in their brown, 
gray or black hues, that it is some- 
times necessary to have the molding 
stained especially to match the pic- 
ture. When it is impossible to obtain 
the right color in a wooden molding, 
a gilt molding may be substituted. 
Sometimes two separate moldings 
may be joined together to make the 
frame wider, or a gilt beading may 
be added to give contrast to an oak 
or a mahogany frame. 

An inexpensive mat and frame 
may be made from Japanese wood 
paper, which comes in a number of 
artistic colors. In the illustration of 
‘““A Gray Frame,” a Japanese photo- 
graph is treated in this way with 
charming result. 

For amateur work there is noth- 
ing simpler than a passe partout, or 
binding together the picture and glass 
with narrow strips of paper. A spe- 
cial binding with the back prepared 
with glue can be bought in white, 
black, gray and red. 

So varied are the combinations 
that picture framing offers that no 
set rule can be established. A good 
plan is to carry the picture to the 
store and experiment with different 
styles of frames before making a de- 
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cision. A common mistake in many homes is to hang the 
pictures without regard to the spaces which they occupy. A is no_ balance 


long, wide wall 
space requires a 
long wide pic- 
ture, with 
enough of the 
wall showing at 
the sides to bal- 
ance the picture 
and the frame. 
Narrow spaces 
should be left 
without pictures, 
or else hung 
with those of the 
same shape. 
This point of 
correct spacing 
is of the utmost 
importance in 
giving to a room 
the “restful” 
appearance that 
is so desirable.. 
Pictures that 
are hung too 
high or too low 
lose both —dig- 
nity and _ inter- 
est. The happy 
medium is oft- 
ener attained 
through experi- 
ments than by 
following any 
specific law. In 
the grouping of 
pictures in any 
one space or 
room, the usual 
custom is_ to 
bring together 
the oil paint- 
ings, place the 
water colors by 
themselves, with 
colored prints 
and monotones 
each in their 
Own division; 
but sometimes 
this rule must 
be relaxed as 
frames and 
mats of a dis- 
tinctive type 
may need a con- 
siderate hand to 
place them in 
fellowship with- 
out paying too 
much attention 
to the picturés 
they inclose. 
One some- 
times sees a 
number of pic- 
tures hung like 
a series of steps, 
each on a sep- 
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Decoration for a paneled wall 
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arate line, a method that distracts the eye because there 


or the back- 

ground. On a 
staircase this 
ascending line 
would be a 
natural follow- 
ing of the in- 
terior architec- 
ture and, there- 
fore, acceptable 
and satisfying. 

Che group of 
three pictures in 
the illustration 
shows a careful 
placing of two 
small pictures of 
the same size at 
the right and 
left of a large 
picture with 
enough space 
between to give 
a correct bal- 
ance. If all of 
the pictures had 
white mats (like 
the center pic- 
ture) the effect 
would be. still 
better. 

If pictures are 
to be an enjoy- 
able feature of 
a room some 
regard must be 
paid to their 
background. 
This fact is be- 
coming more 
appreciated as 
the artistic sense 
receives more 
cultivation, and, 
rather than risk 
a mistake many 
home makers 
use a decorative 
wall-paper to 
the exclusion of 
pictures in cer- 
tain rooms. 
That there is no 
lack of wall 
coverings for 
making a_ back- 
ground for pic- 
tures is shown 
by the large as- 
sortment of 
plain colors, two 
and three tones 
of the same 
color, texture 
effects, burlap, 
crash, buckram 
and many novel 
effects designed 
for this particu- 
lar purpose. 
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Fig. 1—A garage at Chapinville, Conn. 
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Fig. 2—Another view of Fig. | 


Some Notable Garages 


By Robert Prescott 


aw LIE private garage has become an import- 
‘KS, ant factor in the development of the 

Z country estate. Though there have arisen 
(e- differences of opinion as to the proper 
ii iM * material of which it should be built, none 
a} may be raised as to the need of it as a 
subordinate structure of such form and 
aspect as will help to make it a feature of a property wor- 
thy of the owner’s residence. 

The garages on view and described in this article, besides 
having the practical points of accommodation for machines 
and for chauffeurs, foster the architectural qualities that fit 
them for positions near the more prominent and more ele- 
gant structures. ‘hey are bound to provide a considerable 
contribution to the art of making estates improved in gen- 
eral appearance and utility. 

The garages, such as are presented in the engravings, 
offer the greatest opportunity for the exercise of artistic 
taste and development, as a close study of their treatment 
will reveal, and owing to the fact that the garage is usually 
built in close proximity to the residence of the owner, it is 
essential that it be designed in harmony with the master’s 
house, as well as with the general surroundings of the site 
on which it is to be built. 

There are many styles of architecture and various kinds 


Fig. 3—A garage at Philadelphia, Pa. 


of materials that may be employed in the building of a gar- 
age, independent of the style in which the house is designed, 
but it is best to conform, so far as is possible, to the style of 
architecture which has been selected for the designing of the 
other buildings of an estate, so as to make the architectural 
feature a complete and harmonious whole. 

The garage shown in Figs. 1 and 2 was built for Robert 
Scoville, at Chapinville, Conn. It is constructed of red 
brick with stone trimmings, and is designed in the style of 
architecture which harmonizes with the house to which it 
belongs. The building is erected on the side of a hill, 
thereby permitting the arrangement of three stories 
in the rear, and two stories in the front, as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The garage belonging to R. M. Hogue, Esq., at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is constructed of stone, and is illustrated in Fig. 
3. It is a building of elaborate style, and is adapted to be 
the complement only for a house of character and elegance. 
A novelty is the billiard-room in the second story, in addi- 
tion to the chauffeur’s quarters, which occupy the remainder 
of this floor. It is constructed of local stone, with rough 
faces, and is laid with wide, white mortar joints. The roof 
is covered with slate. 

An interesting garage is the one illustrated in Fig. 4, 
built for Mrs. E. L. Bartlett, at Baltimore, Maryland. It 


Fig. 4—A garage at Baltimore, Md. 
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is composed of red 
brick, laid in white 
mortar, for the first 
story, and half tim- 
berwork for the sec- 
ond and third stories. 
This half timberwork 
is placed on the build- 
ing in strips, forming 
panels which are filled 
in with cement stucco. 
The _ small lighted 
windows are painted 
white, and the _ re- 
mainder of the trim- 
mings are stained a 
soft brown tone. 
There is ample space 
for automobiles in the 
first story, and the 
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The design, while exe- 
cuted along simple 
lines, is, in its com- 
pleted form, a most 
harmonious one. It is 
a one-storied garage, 
and is a style that still 
predominates where 
quarters are not re- 
quired for the chauf- 
feur’s family. In a 
garage of this charac- 
ter, a chauffeur’s room 
can be provided on 
the ground floor, in 
order to meet the re- 
quirements of the av- 
erage estate. 

Of course, where a 
garage such as the one 


chauffeur’s living quarters in the second. built for Henry C. Frick, Esq., at Pride’s Crossing, Mass., 

The English garage shown in Fig. 5 and built for A. B. and illustrated in Fig. 7, is to harmonize with the house to 
Johnson, Esq., at Rosemont, Pa., is a building of most ex- which it belongs, it should be built, as in this case, of brick 
cellent detail. It is designed and built to accompany a_ with stone trimmings. The portico at the entrance to the 


Fig. 6—A garage at Mt. Airy, Pa. Fig. 7—A garage at Prides Crossing, Mass. 


house of conspicuous elegance, and is constructed of local main floor of the building adds a dignity to the whole gen- 


stone, laid with wide white mortar joints, to the level of eral architectural scheme. 


the first story window sills, while the remainder of the Cement is, without question, one of the best and 


building is beamed with half-timber work, forming panels safest materials to be used 


as a substitute for 


which are filled in with cement stucco. The gables are brick and stone. It can be employed in various forms, 


treated in a like 
manner. The triple 
entrance way at the 
front of the edifice 
forms an easy ac- 
cess for an auto- 
mobile either en- 
tering or leaving 
the building. These 
three openings. are 
surmounted by 
handsome dormer 
windows, orna- 
mented by carved 
verge boards. 

The most simple 
of the garages il- 
lustrated in this 
series is the one 
built for Dr. E. A. 
Schuman, at Mount 
Atty, Pa. and re cab ae , 
shown in Fig. 6, Fig. 8—A garage at Bristol, Rhode Island 
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and, if properly 
constituted, it is 
not only a lasting 
quality, but also 
produces results 
that cannot be ob- 
tained in any other 
way. 

The garage built 
for W. L. McKee, 
Esq., at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, and 
illustrated in Fig. 
8, presents a very 
good example of 
this kind of con- 
struction. It is a 
most commodious 
one, and _ contains 
ample accommoda- 
tions for the chauf- 
feur’s quarters in 
the second story. 
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Fig. 1—Laying out the flowers to dry. 
from a spoon. 
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Fig. 2—Powdering a rose with fine sugar. 
If it does it will be ready for dipping in the flowers as soon as it is cooled. 
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Fig. 3—Trying the spun sugar to see if it will form a thread 


Flowers as Dessert 


By Monica Bastin 


&,DIBLE bouquets form a decoration for the 
: table which is both pretty and original. 
Though crystalized violets and other small 
flowers are often used on bonbons and 
cakes it is something of a novelty to see 
them taking a place in the actual orna- 
mentation of the dinner cloth. At a recent 
exhibition, however, blooms of all kinds were shown treated 
in this way and arranged with charming effect. Any flowers 
which are good to eat can be crystalized. The process 
is a very simple one and can be carried out by any person 
wishing to try the experiment. Violets and roses, dainty 
in appearance and delicious in flavor, will probably be “par 
excellence’ the favorite flowers. With those of the 
sweeter smelling varieties, the scent seems to become in 
some measure crystalized into taste. The result is a most 
elegant bonbon, quite as nice to eat as many more elaborate 
dessert sweetmeats, especially if they are used while they 
are fresh. Great care and some practice will be necessary 
before success is achieved. The flowers must be freshly 
gathered, but as it is important that they should be dry, it 
is a good plan to spread them on trays in a warm room or 
on a shelf in the sun for a short time before using. They 
must not be left long enough to become withered or limp, 
but as the crystalizing will probably take place in cool 
weather this will not happen very quickly. If possible it 


is best to choose a dry clear day, as the flowers are very: 


soon affected by atmosphere, and will not harden unless the 
air is quite free from dampness. 

A small quantity of isinglass, or about a teaspoonful to 
half a tea cup of hot water, some of the finest powdered 
sugar (crystalized, not that which is used for icing), and 
some lump sugar are the materials required. In a few words 
the actual process can be given. The flowers aré dipped in 
water in which a little isinglass has been dissolved, and then 


into spun sugar. Finally they are powdered with the dry 
sugar and set to dry. If the lump sugar is boiled in pro- 
portions of a quarter of a pound of sugar to half pint of 
water till it forms a thread from a cold spoon it will be- 
come what is called spun sugar. Make this while the 
flowers are drying and at the same time dissolve a little 
isinglass in some boiling water. Allow both solutions to 
cool, but not to thicken. If the stalks of the flowers are 
long, and the entire spray, leaves and all are required to 
be crystalized, the liquids should be poured into pie dishes 
of the most convenient size, and they should nearly fill 
them. [he flowers should be dipped into the isinglass 
water, one by one, and then held head downwards for a 
moment so that it may run off them again. Then they 
should be put into the spun sugar and drained thoroughly. 
Next with a perforated sugar sifter, the whole of the stalk 
and petals are carefully covered with the powdered sugar. 
The petals require the most careful treatment. The flowers 
should be held just below the head with the fingers of the 
left hand, while in the right, a small camels hair brush or 
a pair of minute tweezers is useful for separating any of the 
petals which may have caught together with the syrup. 
There must be ready at hand some oiled or slightly but- 
tered sheets of white paper. On these the flowers can be 
lightly laid as they are done, in readiness for drying. 
This is almost the most critical part of the process. A 
perfectly even heat is necessary and they must on no ac- 
count be put in the oven or near a very hot fire, or indeed 
anywhere that there is likely to be steam. ‘They will take 
some hours to dry, probably over a whole night. If they 
are inclined to remain a little wet on the under side, they 
can be very carefully turned as soon as they are dry on the 
top, and powdered with sugar again. Roses and heavy- 


headed flowers are better placed at first in an upright vase 
with a high narrow neck. Then as soon as the flowers are 


Fig. 4—Violets arranged on dainty trays and tied with mauve ribbon. 
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Fig. 6—The flowers do not keep 


5—A vase of crystalized roses. 


well. The only way to make them last a little while is to pack them in an airtight tin. 
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dry they can be laid out on paper to finish the stalks. 

Flowers that are being crystalized in sprays for decora- 
tion do not keep very well or very long so it is the best 
plan to prepare them quite a short time before they are 
required. If they are not to be used as soon as dry, 
they should be placed in air tight tins, between sheets of 
clean paper. 

The arrangement of the flowers to the best advantage is 
a matter to be settled by individual taste. Sometimes those 
blossoms with very thin stalks are inclined to droop too 
much in an upright position and it is then better to place 
them tastefully on flat dishes. Maiden hair fern, aspara- 
gus and smilax are invaluable for putting the final touches 
to the scheme of decoration, and these are of course to be 
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used uncrystalized. Ribbons of delicate shades to harmo- 
nize with those of the flowers can sometimes be introduced 
with decided success. Violets look nice made _ into 
bunches backed with a crystalized leaf and arranged on 
shaded paper trays. When preparing roses several of the 
petals can be separated from the flowers and crystalized 
alone. ‘Then they can be scattered round the vases as if 
they had fallen of themselves. At a dinner party a vase of 
roses, arranged on a Japanese tray with the petals beside 
it, would be both pretty and effective at the place of each 
guest. 

Not only do they give a charming appearance to 
the table, but they make a delicious accompaniment to 
coffee or ices. 


Some Novel French Chimney Pots 


By Frances B. Sheafer 


me) HERE is almost no length to which the 
a, French fondness for decoration will not 
go. The whole nation instinctively deco- 
rates and adorns everything. The ex- 
tremest example of an original subject for 
decoration which has appeared in Paris 
lately is a set of galvanized tin chimney 
tops made by a Parisian designer, and exhibited in the 
Grand Palais at the 
Salon d’Automne of 
1908. 

Chimney Pots, as 
every one knows, are 
an eminently charac- 
teristic and_ essential 
feature of all French 
houses, where, there 
being rarely any cen- 
tral heating, the in- 
numerable forests of 
small pipes leading 
from individual flues, 
are as absolutely nec- 
essary as they are pic- 
turesque and _ paint- 
able. Hitherto, how- 
ever, no one has had 
the fancy to change 
the accepted shape, a 
straight pipe with an 
elevated cap to allow for a draught and at the same time to 
keep the rain out. When the pipes have had swinging caps 
for ventilators, they have been only the simplest possible ex- 
pression of the tinsmith’s craft. 

The French designer who has lit upon the novel idea of 
making the tin chimneys a bit more ornamental is Edouard 
Schenck, whose workroom is at 13 Boulevard du Montpar- 
nasse. The three exhibits he made at the Salon were treated 
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Novel French chimney pots 


with great simplicity, very slightly changed, in fact, from 
the accepted forms so long in use. ‘The fixed cap follows 
the old lines, almost the old proportions, but the tin braces 
which raise the cap are elongated into a group of four 
doves, their beaks meeting at the top in a bird kiss. The 
bird forms are flat, almost crude. They might have been 
cut out of cardboard, with a pair of scissors, but they suit 
the material and they make of the useful little chimney pot 
an affair of the imag- 
ination, instead of a 
merely useful detail of 
house construction. M. 
Schenck catalogued 
this chimney pot as a 
“champignon, Colom- 
Dien 

The turning lantern 
top of this group of 


chimneys was _ sug- 
gested by the owl, and 
it is so catalogued, 
“Hibou.” ‘Its lines 


are good, and the ef- 
fect of an owl’s head 
is curiously produced 
by the tin strips which 
join the folding cap 
and the body of the 


hood. 
The ventilator of 
this group is a ‘‘Gueule de loup,”’ a “Coq,” whose comb and 


beard act as the necessary wings to turn the hood in the 
wind. The form does suggest in a remote way a cock’s 
head. It is treated with the same simplicity as the other 
two chimneys; and doubtless all three are as practical as 
they are original and decorative. The chimney pot not only 
meets the requirements for which it becomes a necessity, but 
it adds an artistic value to a house. 
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Home 


By Esther Singleton 


Garden Furniture 


“ORTUNATE is he who looks out from his 
terrace with its mossy parapet, where the 
peacock perchance shakes out its purple 
glories to such a world of his own. Roses 


ZS Rul 
tT 
iat are clustering on the wall, or flinging out 


RZ their fragrance below in the sun, mingled 
with the rare perfume of the aromatic 
azalea. Along the edge of the lawn, his flower-border is 
gorgeous with the queenly lily, the dark-blue monk’s-hood, 
the tall hollyhock, the spiked veronica, the red lychnis, ra- 
diant phloxes, proud peonies, the tall spires of foxgloves 
and larkspurs, and a multitude of fair denizens of the par- 
terre. Richness characterizes the whole, and the sentinel 
yews, the hedges and box edgings are there to give order 
and distinction with the right degree of formality that be- 
longs to the structure that is adorned. The mural sun-dial, 
the splashing fountain, the sheltered arbor and the fragrant 
pergola, all have their places in such a garden. Nor need 
the landscape and the woodland with the lake be con- 
temned. These lie outside the enclosed gardens, and all 
are beautiful and entrancing in their degree and place. The 
final fact is simple, after all, and the gardener must make 
it his own. It is that the house and the garden are the two 


parts of a single whole, and happy is he who can best 
interpret their sweet relationship.” 

This description from the pen of a modern writer seems 
to have gathered into a nutshell all the salient points of the 
decorative, yet homelike garden, where form, color, scent 
and sound produce a soothing, though inspiring, effect upon 
the senses and the mind. A garden should be, in fact, a re- 
treat, a place where one loves to linger, to rest, to read, or 
to work. 

A garden, according to the opinion of an old authority, 
“ought to lie to the best parts of the home, or to those of 
the master’s commonest use; so as to be but like one of the 
rooms out of which you step into another.” 

A garden is really a sort of grassy ‘withdrawing room.” 
“In the garden drawing-room all the furniture is 
grown. ‘The carpet, indeed, is swept, but it springs itself 
out of the floor which it covers. Then, too, if it should 
become anywise worn, we have only to leave it alone and 
the patches mend themselves. ‘The curtains, moreover, of 
the garden room (in the shape of variegated surrounding 
greenery) do not wear out, and they see to their own spring 
cleaning or renewal. It is true that you cannot indulge a 
restless caprice in a frequent shifting about of ornaments 


Fig. 1—A simple garden provided with old hickory furniture 
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Fig. 2—-A bench among the peonies 


(seen in, say, standard roses) ; but 
then they cannot be upset and are 
not easily broken. Again its airily 
patterned walls and luminously 
decorated ceilings, though these 
last certainly sometimes let the 
water through, are always  pro- 
vided free of cost, and woven ac- 
cording to the latest design. And 
when the hour comes for the lights 
to be put out and the blinds drawn 
down, this is ever punctually done 
by invisible ministrants who for- 
get nothing, and serve us faithfully 
without needing tiresome  direc- 
tions, or expecting any wages at 
all.” 

The above description would 
seem to imply that no furniture is 
necessary in a garden; but the en- 
joyment of the most perfect gar- 
den ever imagined would be _ in- 
complete without some provision 
for rest and comfort in the matter 
of seats and shelter. 

An old writer speaks of 
‘My garden sweet, enclosed with walles 

strong 
Embanked with benches to sit and take 
my rest.” 

And in Much Addo About Nothing, 
saucy Beatrice is enticed 

‘Into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles ripened by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter.” 

In regard to the furniture of a garden 
first come the essential parts of garden 
architecture, such as walls, gates, gate- 
posts and balustrades of the terraces. 
The walls are, perhaps, the most import- 
ant factor in the whole, and should be 
solid and lofty, with a beveled coping and 
end in pillars, the pillars ornamented with 
balls or some other device at the top. 
Niches should be avoided, for they gather 
dirt and dust and serve no purpose. The 
walls, however, should be covered with 
flowering vines or creepers. Gates of 
wrought iron always bespeak good taste. 
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Paved stone or brick paths set flat among 
the grass are never out of place, nor is the 
gravel walk with a neat edging of box or 
grass, or some simple flower that blooms 
close to the ground, such as the pansy. 

With regard to ornaments and “embell- 
ishments—the sun-dial on its pillar mark- 
ing no hours save the bright ones and the 
fountain, throwing high into the air its re- 
freshing spray or tinkling sweetly as it 
drops from the mouth of some fantastic 
bird or animal into a basin, are always true 
to the spirit of the garden. However small 
the little paved court may be, a fountain is 
never out of place.” 

Vases and statues are ‘‘embellishments” 
that have no natural affinity to gardens. 
‘Statues and such things are added for state 
and magnificence, but are nothing to the true 
pleasures of a garden,” wrote Lord Bacon; 
and he was perfectly right. Such decora- 
tions belong to the stately garden of the 
grand Italian style with its terraces 
and statues, temples, theatres and 
vases, or to the Dutch garden with 
its evergreens clipped into the 
shape of monsters or animals ac- 
cording to the dogmas of the topi- 
arian art which was in vogue in 
England and this country in Geor- 
gian days; or to the simpler gar- 
den with its formal walks, clipped 
alleys, smoothly shorn bowling- 
greens and geometrical arrange- 
ments of flower beds that resem- 
ble carpets and rugs. 

In the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, Batty Langley ornamented 
flower-gardens with fragrant 
flowers, fountains and _ beautiful 
statues, and advised, 

~“That the intersections of walks 
be adorned with statues, large 
open plains, groves, coves of fruit, 
of evergreens, of flowering shrubs, 
of forest trees, basins, fountains, 
sun-dials and obelisks: 


Fig. 4—“‘Enclosed with walles strong.”’ 
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Fig. 6—A wild garden 


‘When in the Garden’s Entrance you provide, 
The Waters, there united, to divide: 

First, in the Center a large Fountain make— 
Which from a narrow Pipe its Rise may take, 
And to the Air those Waves by which ’tis fed, 
Remit again; about it raise a Bed 

Of Moss or Grass; but if you think this base, 
With well-wrought Marble circle in the Place.” 


As a contrast let us take a charming and sequestered gar- 
den of seven or eight acres planted about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, belonging, not to a stately villa, but 
a small cottage the “habitation of an ancient maiden lady,” 
and thus described by Sir Walter Scott: ‘It was full of long 
straight walks between hedges of yew and hornbeam, which 
rose tall and close on every side. There were thickets of 
flowering shrubs, a bower, and an arbor, to which access 
was obtained through a little maze of contorted walks call- 
ing itself a labyrinth. In the center of the bower was a 
splendid Platanus, or Oriental plane—a huge hill of leaves 
—one of the noblest specimens of that regularly beauti- 
ful tree which we remember to have seen. In different parts 
of the garden were fine ornamental trees which had at- 
tained great size, and the orchard was filled with fruit trees 
of the best description. There were seats and trellis-walks 
and a banqueting house.” 

Suggestions for furnishing a Dutch garden de luxe may 
be found in the following descriptions of the famous one 
at Het Loo, still the favorite Royal residence in Holland. 
The garden was designed by Marot and this account of it 
was written in 1699: 

“The hedges are chiefly of Dutch elms; and the avenues 
of oaks, elms and limes. The figures into which the trees 
and shrubs are cut are, for the most part, pyramids. On 
the walls fresco paintings are introduced in various places 
between the trees. In the arbor walks of the queen’s gar- 
den are seats and opposite to them windows through which 
views can be had of the fountains, statues and other ob- 
jects in the open garden. ‘The parterres in the queen’s gar- 
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den are surrounded by hedges of Dutch elm about four feet 
high. The seats and prop work of all the arbors and the 
trellis-work on the fruit tree walls are painted green. All 
along the gravel walks and round the middle fountain are 
placed orange trees and lemon trees in portable wooden 
frames and flower-pots about them.” 

Another idea well worth imitating was seen by Madame 
de Sevigné at a French chateau in 1675, when she wrote 
to her daughter as follows: 

‘There is a grove of orange trees in great tubs; you walk 
there; and they form alleys in the shade; and to hide the 
tubs there are two rows of pallisades high enough to lean 
on, all aflower with tube roses, jasmines and carnations. 
It is assuredly the most beautiful, the most surprising and 
the most enchanting novelty imaginable.” 

In all periods people of taste have enjoyed the Wild 
Garden. Lord Bacon included a Heath in his series of 
beautiful gardens, and wished it 

‘Framed as much as may be to a Natural Wildness. 
Trees I would have none in it, but some Thickets, made 
only of Sweetbriar and Honeysuckle and some Wild Vine 
amongst; and the Ground set with Violets, Strawberries and 
Primroses; for these are sweet and proper in the Shade. 
And these to be in the Heath, here and there, not in any 
Order. I also like little Heaps in the Nature of Mole 
Hills (such as are in Wild Heaths) to be set, some with 
Wild Thyme, some with Pinks, some with Germander, that 
gives a good Flower to the Eye; some with Periwinkle, 
some with Violets, some with Strawberries, some with Cow- 
slips, some with Daisies, some with Red Roses, some with 
Lilium Convallium, some with Sweet Williams Red, some 
with Bear’s Foot, and the like Low Flowers being withall 
sweet and sightly. Part of which Heaps to be with stand- 
ards of little Bushes pricket upon their top, and part with- 
out; the Standards to be Roses, Juniper, Holly, Bear-ber- 
ries (but here and there because of the smell of their blos- 
som), Red Currants, Gooseberries, Rosemary, Bays, 
Sweet-briar, and such like. But these Standards to be kept 
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The accomplished Elizabethan courtier would, therefore, 
have approved of the pretty Wild Garden represented in 
Fig. 6. 

Gautier’s idea of a garden wherein Nature should have 
full liberty permitted the twigs to interlace themselves ac- 
cording to their own fancy; the plants to creep and climb; 
the mosses to cover with their patches the trunks of trees; 
the lichens to encircle the statues with their gray bands; 
the brambles to bar the walks and arrest you with their 
thorns; the wild poppy to raise its red spark near the un- 
trained rose; and the ivy to rove at its will and hang 
wreaths over the balustrades of the terraces. Moreover, 
full license was granted to the nettle, the thistle, the celan- 
dine, the burdock, the nightshade and all the gipsy horde of 
undisciplined plants—to grow, multiply, invade and ob- 
literate every trace of cultivation and turn the flower-garden 
into a miniature forest.” 

One delight of the Wild Garden is that it admits of 
the owner’s transplanting any wild flowers or shrubs found 
during his walks in the woods and fields, even to nettles, 
briars and thistles. 

The simple seat with lattice canopy shown in Fig. 6 
will be more picturesque when the creepers have covered it. 
A rustic seat similar to that shown in Fig. 7 would also look 
well. This kind of seat is always appropriate except in the 
stately garden where stone or marble is required. Fig. 8 
represents a settee of wood on one side of a circle and a 
wire arch at the base of the grass steps at another. 

Another variety of bench is shown in Fig. 2, which can 
be painted any color. It is attractively placed among the 
peonies to which the path leads. 

No one would care to sit down under such an_ unat- 
tractive tree as that in Fig. 7 for example, while the high- 
backed settee in Fig. 3 in a leafly arbor and those in Figs. 
2 and 5 are happily placed. The marble bench supported 
on lion’s heads between two formal cedars in Fig. 5 is also 
harmonious. ‘The wooden bench in Fig. 2 is effective in 
form and can be painted any color; but it needs some pots 
or vases of blooming flowers by its side. Hickory furni- 
ture such as shown in Fig. 1 is also suitable for the sim- 
ple garden. 
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Wicker tables, settees and chairs, stained green; prairie 
grass chairs; and chairs and tables of wood painted green 
we also find appropriate; and for gardens that have com- 
paratively little shade the hooded wicker chair used so 
much at the seashore in Europe and which the Dutch call 
‘Wind Chair,” is a most useful addition. Rustic lawn 
vases that cost as little as $3.00, and tree seats from $15.00 
to $30.00, can be placed almost anywhere. 

Turning now to the question of the summer house or 
arbor, the poet Cowper’s pretty idea of turning his little 
greenhouse into an out-of-door sitting-room might be imi- 
tated by those who own such luxuries. In 1786, he wrote 
to a friend: ‘“When the plants go out, we go in. [ line it 
with mats and spread the floor with mats; and there you 
shall sit with a bed of mignonette at your side and a hedge 
of honeysuckles, roses and jasmine.” He also had another 
little room of which he spoke as follows: “I write in a nook 
that I call my boudoir; it is a summer house not bigger than 
a sedan-chair; the door of it opens into the garden, that is 
now crowded with pinks, roses and honeysuckles, and the 
window into my neighbor’s orchard.”’ 

A portable pavilion that can be easily erected is a good in- 
vestment. ‘The one shown in Fig. 4 has a pagoda dip roof, 
and is screened completely and furnished with a screen 
door. It costs only $125.00. 

Anyone can set up a pergola, and moreover, at a trifline 
cost. 

Pergola pillars, like fences, are now sold in sections, 
pillars at $6.50 each, cross panels at $5.00, and poles at 
seventy-five cents. 

The tent, the swing and plenty of cushions for those who 
like to sit on the grass should be included in furnishing a 
garden; and last but not least comes the hammock. 

“When you hang like Mahomets coffin, between earth 
and heaven, you experience a sense of personal detachment 
from the ordinary conditions of life which, however easily 
realized, is simply unique. You lie upon the yielding air 
and look through a myriad of leaves, pierced here and 
there with little rays of light, into illimitable space. It is 
then, moreover, that you best take in the special stillness 
of a sequestered garden.” 


Fig. 8—A circle of harmony 
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Methods of Beautifying 


By Catherine A. Jensen 


HE handicraftsman may find of practical 
value the following suggestions on one of 
the most important elements in home 
decorating, that of lighting. Just as the 
theater relies immeasurably, through its 
lighting, for its effects, so we in a smaller 
way, should be careful in choosing the 
mode of illuminating our homes. 

The accompanying illustrations show how an ordinary 
gas chandelier (usually a very unbeautiful affair) can be 
made to add a touch of distinction to any room. Very sim- 
ple and few tools are required—an awl, a medium-sized 
wooden mallet, and a medium-sized metal file. A board 
of soft wood, some 
sheet brass, beads 
and a few dozen 
brass shanks com- 
plete the necessary 
outfit. A piece of 
sheet brass, 17 by 
6%4 inches, gauge 
No. 26, is required 
for one lamp. Un- 
roll and flatten on 
both sides till per- 
fectly flat; mark off 
the measurements 
as described, with a 
pencil. The cutting 
of the brass can be 
done with ordinary 
scissors. Mark off 
the inside line of 
the panel, also draw 
the outline of the 
design to be used in 
the panel. Antique 
letters are used in 
this illustration, but 
any other motive 
may be employed, 
such as flowers, 
dragons, conven- 
tionalized designs, 
etc., also instead of 
dividing panels, the 
entire space can be 
decorated. With 
awl and mallet per- 
forate on the outlines of the decorative panel and on all 
lines of the design, then perforate the remaining space in 
the panel closely, but be careful not to overlap the holes; 
also let them be somewhat irregular in placing, to prevent 


Shade made of shells 
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the Common Gas Light 


a mechanical appearance of the work. See to it that the 
holes are not too large (a little over 1-16 inch is a good 
size) ; the awl can be filed down to any required size. 

When the perforating is completed, turn the brass right 
side down and flatten the perforated parts with the mallet 
till well straightened out. With the awl, mark off and 
make holes for joining and for attaching the beads, as 
indicated in the drawing. Now bend the brass over the 
sharp edge of a ruler, held directly under the broken or 
dash lines, then pass the flap under the opposite end and 
join with large shanks through the holes, as indicated. The 
arched points on each panel should be slightly bent out- 
ward, to give a more graceful contour to the lamp. 

An ordinary 4- 
inch gas-globe ring 
is used to support 


the lamp. In the 
ring are three 
screws. Hold the 


ring inside the bot- 
tom of the lamp 
and mark off on the 
lamp where the 
three screws come. 
When this is deter- 
mined, make holes 
for the screws. The 
beads are now at- 
tached, placing the 


tape inside, and 
using small brass 
shanks for fasten- 
ing. Lastly the 
ring is screwed in 
place, passing 
screws from the 


outside of the lamp 
and securing the 
ring inside. Un- 
screw the gas-tip, 
slip on the lamp 
and again screw the 
tip in place. 

For a room deco- 
rated in light colors 
I- would suggest 
leaving the brass 
natural color, using 
gold filled beads; 
for a medium light room, heat the lamp in a flame and 
slightly polish the raised surfaces. ‘This gives an antique 
effect; yellow beads look well with this lamp. For a room 
furnished in craftsman style, these lamps made of sheet 
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copper and trimmed with green beads are very effective. A 
piece of isinglass slipped inside each panel will prevent the 
flame from discoloring the metal. The lamp shown in the 
illustration is one of a group of four; they are more eftfec- 
tive in groups than when used separately, though as single 
side lamps they also look very well. 

One of the photographs shows a very easy method of 
beautifying an ordinary gas drop-light. The requirements 
are sea shells of the semi-transparent yellow and pink va- 
riety found upon the neighboring shores of Long Island 
and Connecticut, a bit of wire and some cord. 

Two holes are made with an awl in the bottom of each 
shell about % inch apart, then these are strung back to 
back, alternately, one facing forward and one backward. 
Start with the darker one and grade to lighter colors to- 
ward the top—this gives a dainty flower-like effect. The 
strands should be from eight to ten inches long; twenty 
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strands are required. Leave two or three inches of string 
on each strand for use in fastening. 

Stretch a piece of copper wire, about ten inches long, till 
straight, then tie all the strands upon this wire, leaving 
about % inch length of cord between the last shell and the 
place of tying. Unscrew the glass globe and place a strip 
of asbestos around the top ring of the globe. Over this 
pass the wire and fasten the ends securely together. The 
asbestos prevents the cord from burning. If the lamp is 
to be used very frequently, I would suggest that the shells 
be strung upon very fine brass, or copper wire, as the heat is 
apt to make the cord tender. 

Arrange the strands evenly around the globe and then 
screw the globe into the crown. When lighted this gives as 
dainty an effect as could be desired, obtained with almost 
no expenditure and very little work. As side lights, or in 
groups, these lights are equally effective. 


Making Plumes Out of Crépe Paper 


By Ethel Jones 


HE pre-eminence of the feather for the trim- 
ming of a hat this year is unquestioned, 
and since the woman of fashion must 
crown her head with long and undeniably 
expensive willow plumes, a substitute for 
this expensive plumage has been created. 
The willow plume, which is one of the en- 

vied luxuries of the woman with a well-filled purse, has 

hitherto come from the ostrich farms of the West, and is 
produced by weary hours of labor upon the part of the 
workers who tie the multitudinous pieces together to pro- 
duce the willowy effect. By this new invention the willow 
plume has been counterfeited so cleverly that it is difficult 
to detect its spuriousness, except by the closest inspection. 

This artificial plume has already gained some standing 

among those who take part in plays, or assist in open air 

fetes or sit in far removed corners of boxes at the theater 
or opera, and while conscious of the imitation of their head 
ornament, are secure in the fact that the artificial feather 
will escape detection. 

Whether one may want to masquerade as the wearer of 
an unreal willow plume in far-off corners of the opera box 

or whether one may want to grace a garden party with a 


Cutting the crepe paper 


Showing how the ends of the crepe paper 
are fastened 


paper hat and plume, the process of making the feathery 
thing is interesting in itself, and so relatively inexpensive 
and so undeniably attractive, that the woman with nimble 
fingers might find its construction well worth the trouble it 
takes to make it. 

To begin the operation it will be necessary to purchase 
two rolls of crépe paper, and then secure a pair of scissors, 
a fairly thick knitting needle, some long, flexible pieces of 
wire, some stout thread, and a coarse needle. 

One roll of the paper is cut in two equal parts, to make 
the strips for each side of the plume. With the scissors 
pointed to the double edge of the folds, which have been 
carefully basted to make them secure, the strips of the 
plumes are cut. ‘These strips are about the size of the in- 
dividual pieces of the real willow. Each strip should be, 
from the basted edge to the end, about ten inches long, be- 
fore being curled, and both sides of the halved paper should 
be as nearly of the same length as possible. 

The curling process of the individual strips is most 
tedious, the completed feather taking about three hours to 
make. After both sides of the ten inches have been made 
the knitting needle is called into service for the purpose of 
curling the strips. One by one each strip of the colored 


Showing how to curl the paper properly 
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paper plumes is twisted around the knitting needle. The 
curling process should be done carefully since the paper can- 
not be roughly handled any more than the real plume. 
The backbone of the paper willow plume is next con- 
structed. Pieces of wire are covered several times with 
strips of paper, until they present a taut appearance with no 
part exposed. The wire should be doubled in the middle 
so as to give additional strength to the part most likely to 
be bent by the greatest weight. The wire in the center thus 
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the same as the sides of the plume, and is cut into ten-inch 
strips, curled with the knitting needle an] then carefully 
sewed on to the edges of the plume to complete the feathery 
appearance. Placing the tip requires some care, as the half 
sheet used in the process of its construction is very full and 
must go through a process of careful pleating while it is be- 
ing put on. The importance of the tip is seen when, as a 
completed plume, it hangs gracefully over the side or the 
back of the hat. 


Binding the stem 


Rolling the feathery ends 


secured from breakage can now be twisted in any way in 
which it is desired to bend the plume. The long droop 
over the face, on some of the large hats to be seen this sea- 
son, can be perfectly arranged, or the more flat effect for 
the plume which is to go all about the hat, and which does 
not need so deep a curve on the center wire. : 

The tip of the paper willow plume is made last from the 
half of the sheet remaining for this purpose. This is treated 


Attaching the stem Finished plume made of paper 


At all events, nothing could be more worth the experi- 
ment for those who deal in paper favors and who like to 
give a surprise to their friends at the dance or the luncheon. 
The possibilities of paper certainly do seem unlimited, but 
the manufacture of this paper plume, which has for months 
excited admiration in its real form, seems to have sur- 
passed all other efforts in the manufacture of paper-made 
articles. 


Imitation Marble 


By A. J. Jarman 


a EF PLASTER of paris be cast on glass, a 

) smooth surface can be obtained. ‘This 
may be made to represent marble if the 
veinings are skilfully introduced. The 
colors for veining must all be of mineral 
character, as follows: Plumbago (black 
lead), chrome green (dark), common 
crocus, yellow ochre, red oxide of iron, and ultra-marine 
blue. 

In order to introduce the color on the polished side 
of the cast, it must be painted in through the plaster of 
Paris before it hardens. The plaster of Paris should be 
mixed to the consistency of a thick cream and poured into 
a suitable mold set on a glass plate. A brush dipped in the 
color is then plunged through the creamy substance and the 
veining is painted on the glass plate. In order to enable the 
operator to watch and guide the brush, the mold should be 
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supported a few inches above a mirror. After the plaster 
of Paris has partly hardened, it may be reinforced by means 
of galvanized iron netting over which a thick layer of Port- 
land cement is*poured. After both the plaster and cement 
have become, set, the cast is removed from the mold, and 
the glossy surface may be treated to a coating of amylacetate 
collodion, which not only fills the pores of the plaster but 
renders it waterproof and capable of resisting weak acids 
and alkalis. 

A much harder material with a slight grain can be pro- 
duced by mixing a small quantity of ground pumice or 
ground glass with the plaster. This mixture is sometimes 
termed Parian cement. It will be found that when the 
imitation marble is dry, the colors will not be more than 
one-third as brilliant as when wet. The excellence of the 
imitation depends almost entirely upon the artistic skill used 
in applying the color to the plaster. 
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NERY HE houses illustrated in this group differ 
Son widely in style from one another, and 
WAT while this is true, each one of them is 
adapted to being built in any part of the 
country, either as a suburban home or a 
country house. 

The brick and stucco house, shown in 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, built for Mr. J. N. Crampton, at 
Willmette, Ill., is a building designed along square lines. 
The principal feature of the exterior is its detail, and that 
is what makes the house so attractive. The entrance porch, 
with its hooded cover, and the cluster of windows in the 
living-room at the front of the house, divided by wooden 
tracery, are some of the details which add so much to the 
general appearance. 

The underpinning and the first story are built of red brick 
laid in red mortar to the 
level of the second story 
windows. The remainder 
of the building is covered 
with cement stucco of a 
soft gray color. The trim- 
mings are painted white. 
The window boxes placed 
in front of the living-room 
windows, and the _ tubs 
placed at each side of the 
entrance steps, filled with 
red geraniums, add a touch 
of hue to the delightful 
color scheme of the house. 

The entrance is into a 
vestibule, from which the 
living-room is reached. 
This reom extends across 
the entire front of the 
house, and it has a _ pine 
trim which is treated with 
white enamel paint. Its 
walls are tinted a mustard 
yellow. 

The fireplace is built of 
red pressed brick. The 
facings and the hearth are 
laid with a similar brick. 
The mantel shelf is of 
wood and is supported on 
fluted brackets. 

Opposite the fireplace is 
placed the staircase, which 
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The Modern House 


EEL ISEL 


By Paul Thurston 


Fig. |—The entrance porch 
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ascends to a broad platform, on which is built a 
cluster of small lighted windows and a broad paneled 
seat. 

The dining-room, which opens direct from the living- 
room, is finished in a combination of yellow and blue. A 
plate rack extends around the room to the height of seven 
feet from the floor, and divides the wall space. ‘That part 
of the wall below the plate rack is treated in a soft blue, 
while that part above is dealt with in yellow. 

The kitchen and its dependencies are complete in all 
their appointments. 

The second floor is divided, as a study of the plan will 
show, into four bedrooms and a bathroom, the latter be- 
ing finished with a tiled wainscoting and floor, and por- 
celain fixtures, with exposed nickel-plated plumbing. Each 
of the bedrooms is treated in one particular color scheme. 

The third floor contains 
a servant’s bedroom and a 
trunk room. 

The heating apparatus 
and fuel-rooms are placed 
in the cellar, which extends 
under the entire depth of 
the house. 

Mr. H. B. Wheelock, of 
Chicago, IIl., was the archi- 
tect. The concrete house is 
susceptible to considerable 
variation, and the one illus- 
trated in Figs. 7, 8, 9 and 
10, and built for Mrs. P. 
E. Bisland, at Meadow- 
dale, Bronxville, N. Y., is 
not the exception to the 
rule. Messrs. Wilder and 
White, of New York, 
who were the  archi- 
tects of the house, have 
adopted the thatched effect 
for the roof of the house, 
which surmounts the exter- 
ior walls, constructed of ce- 
ment stucco, with pebble- 
dash finish. The floor 
plans explain the interior 
arrangement of the various 
rooms, which are finished 
off in an artistic and pleas- 
ing manner. The open 
fireplaces are handsomely 
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made, and the service end of 
the house is most complete 
in all its appointments. 
There are four bedrooms 
and a servant’s bedroom on 
the second floor, besides a 
bathroom, furnished with 
porcelain fixtures. The 
house built for Mr. A. H. 
Aylesworth at Wilmette, 
Ill., illustrated in Figs. 11, 
12 and 13 is another adap- 
tation of the use of cement. 
The first story of the build- 
ing is constructed of cement 
stucco, while the second 
and third stories are of 
half-timber work and 


stucco. The trimmings 
are painted a bottle green, 
harmonizing 
well with 
the ‘gray 


tone of the 
stucco walls, 
and the dull 
green stain 
of the shin- 
gled roof. 
The hall is a 
central one, 
Contain- 
ing an orna- 
mental stair- 
case ascend- 
ing to the 
second story. 
The _living- 
room. ex- 
tends the 
entire depth 
of the house 
and it has a 
large open 
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Fig. 2—A brick and stucco house 
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Fig. 3—Second floor plan 
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Fig. 4—First floor plan 


fireplace. French windows 
on either side of the fire- 
place open direct to the liv- 
ing-porch. The dining- 
room and the kitchen and 
its dependencies occupy the 
remainder of the first 
floor. 

There are three _bed- 
rooms and two bathrooms 
on the second floor, and a 
servant’s bedroom over the 
kitchen, with a private 
stairway to the first floor. 

Mr. Arthur G. Brown, 
of Chicago was the archi- 
tect: 

The house presented in 
igss 14, 15, 16 and 17, 
and built for Mr. Harry A. 
Pie'tems at 
Glencoe, IIl., 
lays no claim 
to any par- 
ticular style 
of architec- 
ture, yet it 
is sufficiently 
developed in 
a style of 
its own to 
be thorough- 
ly artistic 
and perfect 
in harmony, 
and its gen- 
eral appear- 
ance is the 
result of a 
very careful 
study of the 
house itself 
and the site 
on which it 
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Fig. 8—First floor Sian 


was erected. The 
house is unusual in 
the material of 
which it is built, and 
is a fine example of 
a new form of ex- 
terior treatment. 
The foundation 
is constructed of 
stone up to the level 
of the grade line, 
from which the 
building proper is 
constructed. The 
exterior framework 
is covered with 
matched sheathing 
and building paper. 
This paper, from 
the grade line to 
the level of the sec- 
ond story window 
sills, is covered with 
matched boards 
with their surface 
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Fig. 9—Second floor plan 


left as they come 
from the mill. The 
joints where the 
boarding is joined 
is covered with a 
narrow strip of sim- 
ilar material, form- 
ing a ribbed eftect. 
This entire wood- 
work is stained and 
finished in a_ soft 
brown tone. The 
remainder of the 
building is covered 
with beams, form- 
ing panels which 
are filled in with 
cement stucco of a 
light gray color, 
and harmonizing 
with the soft brown 
tone of the beams 
and the moss green 
tone of the shin- 


Fig. 10—The living-room gled roof. 
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The house has 
been planned with 
a view to face the 
street broadside, as 
shown in the en- 
gravings, so that 
each one of the liv- 
ing-rooms may have 
a view of the street, 
and an outlook en- 
tirely independent of 
each other room in 
the house, and also 
of the houses ad- 
joining the property. 
A terrace is built 
along the front of 
the house, with a 
simple hood over 
the entrance door, 
which provides pro- 
tection in inclement 
weather. By the 
building of this ter- 
race across the 
front of the build- 
ing an opportunity 
is afforded of 
spreading an awn- 
ing over it in sum- 
mer when desired, 
and at the same 
time precluding any 
possibility of dark- 
ening the interior 
rooms when not in 


use. The main living-porch, or loggia, is built off the din- 
ing-room and is enclosed with screens in summer and glass 


in winter, and is used as an 
all-year-around room. In 
summer it is used for din- 
ing purposes. This is an 
interesting adjunct to the 
modern suburban house 
and is one that costs no 
more than if a piazza had 
been built in the regular 
way, as is usually the case 
with the small suburban 
house. 

The hall, with its broad 
window seat, is not a mere 
passageway, but is a room 
which provides ample space 
for proper and convenient 
furnishing. There is only 
one flight of stairs, but this 
is so arranged that one can 
reach the second story 
from the kitchen without 
being observed from the 
rest of the house, and by 
this means it not only re- 
duces the expense of the 
extra stairway and the 
space required for it, but 
it also eliminates the time 
taken in the care of it. 
The hall is trimmed with 
cypress and is stained and 
finished in a soft brown 
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Fig. |2—-First Hoor plan 
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Fig. 13—Second floor plan 


Fig. 14—The fire place in the living-room 
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tone. To the right 
of the hall is 
built the living- 
room, which occu- 
pies the remainder 
of the front of the 
house. It is trimmed 
and finished the 
same as the hall. 
A bay window at 
the front of the 
room is_ provided 
with a broad win- 
dow seat, over 
which is built a clus- 
ter of windows. 
Opposite this win- 
dow seat is the open 
fireplace, which is 
built of Colonial 
brick. The facings 
are of similar brick 
laid up with red 
mortar and _ with 
the joints raked out 
in order to form a 
shadow. A simple 
wooden shelf is 
provided, over 
which there _ is 
placed a panel rep- 
resenting a_ rural 
landscape scene. 
The walls of the 
room have battens 
placed on them at 


different intervals apart, forming panels which are covered 
with a stenciled paper in a tone of green. 


The dining- 
room, opening from the 
living-room, is also trim- 
med with cypress and 
stained and finished the 
same as the rest of the 
main floor. The walls are 
tinted a mustard yellow. A 
feature of this floor is that 
all the principal rooms are 
so arranged that they can 
be thrown together when 
desired. 

The second story plan 
provides the sleeping 
rooms, which are well ar- 
ranged in regard to each 
other and to the hall and 
the bathroom. This floor 
is treated with enamel 
paint for the trim, while 
the walls of each room are 
treated in one color scheme. 
The bathroom has a tiled 
floor and wainscoting, and 
is furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed nickel- 
plated plumbing. There is 
provision made for one 
servant’s room on the third 
floor. The latter is well 
spaced and well lighted, 
and has plenty of storage 
room. 
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Messrs. Spencer 
and Power, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., were the 
architects of this in- 
teresting house. 

The uppermost 
thought in the 
minds of the archi- 
tects in designing 
and planning the 
group of houses il- 
lustrated in the en- 
gravings presented 
herewith, was to 
combine in each 
one of them the es- 
sential characteris- 
tics which go to 
make a house dis- 
tinctive, and at the 
same time meet all 
the necessary re- 
quirements of the 
family who are to 
live in it. 

A study of the plan of 
each of these houses will 
show that they have been 
planned with this view 
in mind. 

The architects, as well 
as the promotors of 
large suburban and 
country properties, have 
come to _ realize that 
there are a great number 
of small families of 
moderate means, who 
have the refinement and 
good taste to appreciate 
an artistic and distinc- 
tive house; and are now 
putting their best efforts 
forward to meet this de- 
mand. 

There are now greater 
possibilities and an un- 
limited scope in the 
building of a mod- 
ern house, for the 
reason that there 
are a large num- 
ber of materials 
which can be used 
in the construc- 
tion of a home. 
Every known type 
of wooden construc- 
tion, as well as brick 
and cement are now 
used, _ particularly 
cement, and _ each 
one of the houses 
shown are built 
partly of cement, 
either as a whole or 
in combination with 
stone, brick or 
wood. All of these 
materials are plas- 
tic in the hands of 
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Fig. 1 7—Another view of Fig. 15 
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the designer, and 
are easily construct- 
ed by the builder. 
Great care should 
be exercised in the 
use of these ma- 
terials, either as a 
whole or in com- 
bination with other 
materials, and when 
this is done the re- 
sults are such as 
could not be at- 
tained in any other 
way. 

Individuality in 
the designing of a 
house exterior is 
quite as essential to 
the success of an 
estate as are the 
planning and fur- 
nishing of the in- 
terior and the de- 
velopment of the 
home grounds. The 
illustrations show how 
interesting these dwell- 
ings are, and they repre- 
sent the good work be- 
ing done in recent do- 
mestic architecture. 

The most dangerous 
menace in modern build- 
ing has been the tend- 


ency to over-ornamentation, but this is 
being overcome by a closer study of the 
work of the best firms in architecture, and 
is now to a very large degree being elimi- 
nated by the designers and builders of 
the latest homes. 

The strong desire for the artistic is 
here expressed in the house of modest 
It has been long felt, but fortu- 
nately the determination of the suburban- 
ite to succeed in having his home designed 
so that it will be tastefully executed and 


broadly distinguish- 
able from _ his 
neighbors’ residence 
is now easily ac- 
complished. It is 
expected that these 
houses will furnish 
numerous and_ es- 
sential features of 
form and plan to 
that end. 

We have shown 
some of the possi- 
bilities, and by a 
wise and _ sufficient 
exercise of judg- 
ment there is no 
reason why he 
should fail in hav- 
ing around him de- 
velopments such or 
as fair as these 
here selected and 
illustrated. 
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Garden Notes 


Conducted by Charles Downing Lay 


PUBLIC spirited citizen in a small Rhode 
Island town writes to the editor of ‘‘Gar- 
den Notes” for advice about their old 
cemetery, which is now, he says, “‘in a dis- 
tressing state, with overturned stones on 
which the inscriptions are half obliterated, 
tangles of all sorts of bushes, innumerable 

weeds, fallen trees and holes where stones have been dug 

out. The fences are falling down, happily some of the iron 
ones are broken beyond repair.” 

It may be that the village improvement society in your 
town will take hold of it as was done in Ridgefield. The 
conditions there were somewhat as you describe when money 
was raised to put the cemetery in order, and now it is in a 
pleasing state of upkeep. I quote from the report on that 
cemetery: 

“It is unnecessary to recite the details of disorder and 
neglect which I have found in the old cemetery in Ridgefield. 

“They are as apparent and perhaps as distressing to 
everyone as they are to me, and need not be considered in 
this report, except as a particular disorder calls for radical 
changes. 

“The care of old burying grounds is becoming a problem 
in many communities. Few interments are made in them 
now, either because the lots are filled or because the families 
which owned them have died out or have moved away. . 

“There are no funds for their maintenance as in the 
modern, privately owned cemeteries, and each lot is sup- 
posed to be taken care of by its owner; an erroneous sup- 
position as the forlorn state of many of the lots shows. 

“Their future is in doubt. They are not consecrated 
ground to be used over and over as in England, and once 
filled their only use is as memorials to the dead. 

“It does not seem right or necessary to turn them into 
public parks, yet they should have some aesthetic and in- 
tellectual value to the living. 

“A decent respect for the dead would suggest that they 
be made as beautiful as possible, and that they be kept al- 
ways as places for quiet communion with the past. 

“The headstones in the oldest part of the cemetery 
should be preserved as long as may be, but when the in- 
scriptions become effaced by time, no attempt should be 
made to recut them, but they should be taken away. In the 
course of another hundred years perhaps there will be no 
stones left and the old part of the cemetery will give ample 
space for the memorial services of whatever kind that take 
place there. 

“The records of the stones are, of course, valuable and 
should be preserved by rubbings kept in the town hall or 
library. A careful map of the cemetery with each grave 
marked and numbered to correspond with the number of its 
rubbing would be a further means of identification. When 


this is done the stones themselves are not so important. 
They are less durable than the rubbings. 


“The next important work is removing the mounds over 
graves which have no stones remaining, and filling holes 
where rocks have been taken out. This means a general 
tidying up and after that the old trees should be gone over, 
cutting out the dead wood and filling holes that are not too 
large; then the planting can be undertaken. 

“Tf any of the lots are abandoned they might be planted 
as samples, or permission might be obtained from owners 
to plant their lots according to the schemes of the society. 
Thus there might be sample lots showing in a general way 
what would be done for a fixed sum. This would help lot 
owners to decide about planting their own lots—which they 
might in the end be glad to have the improvement society 
do. 

‘“‘My idea in planting the old part of the cemetery is that 
the place should be shady but not gloomy. More trees, 
mostly oaks and a few white pines and white birches, should 
be planted far enough apart to grow as individuals. 

‘There should also be many dog woods, silver bell trees, 
shad bush, white fringe and red cedars scattered about. All 
these are permanent trees, which will be in their prime long 
after this and the next generation or two have passed. 

“Nowhere should the trees be thick and nowhere do we 
want a tangle of trees and shrubs. 

“Myrtle can be grown in patches and lily of the valley 
and the poets narcissus and other spring bulbs can be scat- 
tered on the knolls. English ivy and the evergreen Enony- 
mus can be planted on the old trees. For shrubs I should 
recommend only the broad-leaved evergreens which grow 
slowly and last many years: Andromeda, rhododendrons 
in three hardly varieties, laurel, leiophyllum, etc., planted 
singly or in groups of two or three as the space may war- 
rant. 

“Fifty dollars spent every year in this way for planting 
would soon change the appearance of the place so that in 
time it would become one of the real beauties of the town 
instead of an eye sore as it now is. 

“There is no waste in planting of this sort and it is last- 
ing and cheap to maintain, though the first cost may be 
great.” 

The iron fences around lots had better be thrown away 
and the boundary fences of the cemetery rebuilt. 

A good stone wall is always one of the nicest and most 
durable of fences, particularly if it be laid on a good founda- 
tion and of course if it be laid in cement mortar it should 
last forever. 

It would be a great pity to make a grand splurge with an 
expensive fence and not to have enough money left to im- 
prove and maintain the grounds inside—a simple fence with 
the most perfect maintenance inside would be better. 

Rubbings are made on rather thin manila wrapping paper, 
which is laid on top of the stone. The paper is then 
blackened all over with a wax marking crayon. Letters cut 
in the stone show white on a black background. 
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The Heliotrope as a Bedding Plant 


By Ida D. Bennett 


SOR carpet bedding, a low border between 
lots or an encircling strip of color outlin- 
ing the flower garden, there is no finer 
plant than the heliotrope. It gives ex- 
quisite color and perfume, together with 
a luxuriance of foliage unsurpassed by 
any other plant. It is very largely em- 
ployed by the park gardeners, where long stretches of it 
may be seen—a mass of riotous bloom, from late June un- 
til frost. 

It is a plant which transplants easily and small ones from 
the florist soon become established and break at once into 
bloom. It is not, however, a plant which is easily propa- 
gated either by cuttings or by seed. ‘The cuttings require 
special treatment to root readily and for home growing suc- 
ceed best in shallow boxes of moist sand, covered with glass 
and placed in a sunny window. The new growth should be 
selected for cuttings and short lengths—not over two or 
three inches in lengths used. ‘These may set in the sand in 
rows and the entire box covered closely with glass, or the 
cuttings may be set in clusters of three or four and a tum- 
bler turned over them, the rim being pressed into the sand. 
The resulting close, warm, moist air, which would be in- 
jurious to many kinds of plants, seems to suit the heliotrope 
very well indeed and under these conditions they root read- 
ily. If, however, very large drops of water gather on the 
glass it will be well to remove it for a few moments, as it 
is posstble to overdo the matter. When the plants are 
rooted and beginning to grow the glass should be removed 
carefully and by degrees, and for this reason the glass over 
the entire box is to be preferred, as it can be raised at the 
lower edge a little—enough to allow surplus moisture to 
pass off and a desirable amount of fresh air to enter, while 
at the same time retaining the hot house temperature, so 
desirable. 

Sand furnishes a very satisfactory medium for the grow- 
ing of most plants and there need be no unnecessary haste 
in potting off the young plants, better allow them to become 
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well rooted and then pot them off in small pots—not more 
than two and a-half inches in diameter—using a fine com- 
post of leaf mold, sharp sand and fibrous loam, and mak- 
ing a hole in the center of the pot of earth sufficient for the 
roots of the plants, and lining this with the sand from the 
box and placing the roots therein. This gives practically 
the same nourishment at the start and allows the plant to 
become accustomed to a change of diet gradually, which 
makes for its general welfare. 

If cuttings have been struck in March the plants will have 
filled the pots with earth and been transferred to a size 
larger before it becomes time to plant out in the open 
ground, which should not be done before the last of May, 
or until the soil and nights are warm, for the heliotrope is 
a tender shrub and easily chilled. 

In growing plants from seed the reverse treatment is in- 
dicated. Here it is necessary to keep the seed nearly, but 
not quite dry; too much moisture will infallibly cause the seed 
to decay, while too little will result in a failure to germinate. 
To keep the soil just at the point of drying out and never 
allowing it to do so is the secret of growing heliotropes 
from seed. Shallow cigar boxes or flats are best suited for 
the sowing of the seeds, and these should have several holes 
bored in the bottom, which should be covered with pieces 
of glass or broken crockery. The soil should be a fine com- 
post and the seed sown on the surface and pressed down 
with a smooth piece of wood, or other object. A slight cov- 
ering of fine, white sand should then be sprinkled over the 
surface—just enough to cover the seed, and this, too, should 
be pressed down and the whole moistened lightly by shak- 
ing over it a whisk broom, dipped in tepid water. The box 
should then be covered with glass and set in a warm place 
free from drafts. It must be watched closely to guard 
against too much or too little moisture. If much mist ap- 
pears on the glass remove it for a time—there must never 
be drops of moisture, and if the surface appears dry, water 
ever so lightly. 

When the seedlings are up, give air and moisture as 
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needed and place the box in a sunny window, shading 
slightly by a bit of cheese cloth drawn between the box and 
the window, and encourage them to grow as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Heliotropes in the living-room suffer greatly from too 
dry an atmosphere. It is almost impossible to have them 
do well unless showered daily with tepid water, and the 
young plants especially require 4 moist atmosphere. For 
this reason the glass should not be entirely removed and as 
soon as possible they should be potted off into thumb pots 
and plunged into a box of wet sand which will produce a 
moist atmsophere, approximating that of a green-house. 

Grown out of doors, heliotropes like a sunny situation 
and when once established will make a wonderfully luxur- 
iant growth and be a mass of flowers. all summer. If one 
is in a hurry for results one can, sometimes, secure large 
plants from the benches which will give very quick returns. 
Quite large plants of heliotrope transplant well if the pre- 
caution is taken not to allow the tops to become dry; if 
one has a water system this is easily arranged by setting the 
hose to throw a fine spray over the plants during the day, 
and lacking this convenient arrangement one must do the 
best they can with a watering pot, spraying the foliage at 
frequent intervals during the day. 

The accompanying illustration is from a bed of such 
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large plants transplanted into a long bed where they were 
set about three feet apart, and, in a very short time indeed, 
had closed up the gap between them and were a wonderful 
mass of color all summer—such immense sprays of flowers 
I have seldom seen. ‘The bed being a curved one, only part 
of it shows. 

Where the supply of heliotrope plants is limited for the 
area to be covered, use may be made of the ageratum; this 
is much used in the city parks and unless one takes especial 
pains to study the detail of the beds its presence is little 
noticed, the general effect being that of a solid bed of 
heliotrope. 

There is a great difference in the fragrance of the helio- 
trope when grown in the open ground, that from seed pos- 
sessing little if any fragrance, while plants from cuttings 
owe their chief charm to the delicious odor they furnish. 
No heliotrope grown in the open air, however, is as frag- 
rant as the same plant grown under green-house conditions. 
The plants seem to require the close, moist atmosphere to 
draw out its fragrance. In the lighter, dryer air out of 
doors it seems diffused and lost. 

The white heliotrope is admired by many but lacks the 
warmth of color of the lavender and purple varieties, and 
is more desirable for indoor and window box planting than 
for growing in the open ground. 


Fountains 


By W. R. Gerard i 


aL N THE early part of the last century, the 
Cu NI ) eminent botanist, Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, 
mL while exploring the forests that skirt the 
coast of Martaban in Lower Burmah, dis- 
covered a gigantic climbing shrub, of 
which the wood was exceedingly soft and 
porous and presented a very peculiar 
structure. When the stem of this plant, which in some cases 
measured ten inches in diameter, was divided, or even when 
the smaller branches were broken, there gushed out a very 
large quantity of a clear, tasteless and wholesome fluid, 
which was found by the discoverer to be in common use 
among the natives for drinking purposes. 

In view of this peculiarity, Dr. Wallich, in creating a 
genus for the reception of the plant, named it Phytocrene, a 
word of Greek derivation meaning ‘‘vegetable fountain.”’ 
This name, so well befitting the vine just mentioned, might, 
with equal propriety, be applied to certain other produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom, which in one portion or 
another of the world serve as strange reservoirs to supply 
man and animals with a liquid suitable for drinking pur- 
poses. 

In many sections of the forest lands of the southern 
States, where, during the dry seasons, a man may walk for 
miles without finding a stream of water or a spring from 
which to quench his thirst, nature has provided a means of 


obtaining a supply which is known only to the initiated. - 


Every old hunter carries with him, when going on a long 
excursion, a small augur, by means of which he can at any 
moment secure a refreshing drink, as well as water with 
which to cook. A cottonwood tree or a willow is the well 
which is tapped by a huntsman, who carefully examines each 
tree until he finds one that has what a woodsman calls a 
“vein,” which is simply an attenuated protuberance, On 


boring into this “vein,” a stream of clear liquid will at once 
flow out; not a stream of sap, by any means, but one of pure 
water, which is said by huntsmen to be better than the aver- 
age to be had from ordinary wells. 

Another example of such vegetable fountains is afforded 
by the West African “‘Musanga,” and a curious example, 
too, because this tree belongs to a family which includes 
plants that abound in a milky juice, which in the case of the 
Cow-tree of South America is perfectly wholesome, and, in 
that of the celebrated ‘“‘Upas,” is of a most poisonous 
nature. The ‘““Musanga” contains no milk, but, on the con- 
trary, is so gorged with clear, tasteless water, at all times 
and in all seasons, that when an incision is made in its 
trunk, and a vessel is placed at its base, more than ten 
quarts of potable liquid may be collected in twelve hours. 

Sierra Leone has its vegetable fountain in a species of 
Tetracera, a climbing shrub found in the hottest, dampest, 
and most deeply shaded forests, and which owes the name 
of ““Water-tree” given it by the English settlers to the fact 
that when its stems are cut across they yield a copious sup- 
ply of clear water that can be used for drinking. 

The flora of Brazil includes among its many useful plants 
a most elegant arborescent grass—a species of bamboo, 
which attains a height of thirty or forty feet and a diameter 
of six or more inches. This plant, which is called by the 
Tapi Indians ‘“Takwarussa,” or “big cure,’’ forms almost 
impenetrable thickets upon hills and mountains and in dry 
places, and, according to Humboldt, is always a most wel- 
come sight to the hunter, who, upon cutting through its 
stem below one of the joints, obtains from the younger 
shoots a copious supply of a clear, pleasant tasting liquid 
scarcely distinguishable from spring water. 

Another South American species of bamboo, growing 
farther west, has, on account of the same property, re- 
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ceived from travelers the name of ‘‘Water-tree.” It was 
met with by Prof. James Orton in the Napo country of 
Ecuador, where it is called by the Indians ‘“Huadhuas.” 
According to the Professor the stem of this plant, when cut 
across, sometimes yields between each joint at least two 
quarts of pure water, which is used by the Indians as a 
refreshing beverage. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley, in describing the forests of 
Trinidad, mentions a ‘“‘Water-vine”’ about as thick as a 
man’s arm, which ascends the tallest trees, and which a 
woodsman, when he observes it, will climb and, with a few 
blows of his cutlass, will sever as high as he can reach, and 
again sever some three feet below; and then, lifting the 
section on high, and throwing his head back, will pour 
down his throat a pint or more of pure cold water. Mr. 
Kingsley’s description would apply to some of the passion 
flower vines, which, possessing a remarkably porous inter- 
nal structure, usually contain a large quantity of water. 
Some years ago the stem of one of the tropical species 
under cultivation at the Kew Gardens, upon being cut, 
yielded nearly a gallon of pure water in less than a minute. 

In Australia, much ingenuity is shown in the discovery of 
water by the natives, who, owing to the death of this bever- 
age in many parts of that country, are often obliged to re- 
sort to curious methods of obtaining enough to support life. 
Even when in desert regions where no water is visible, the 
native will generally manage to obtain sufficient to supply 
his necessities from the roots of certain Eucalypti, which, 
being very tall, can be seen from a great distance. Having 
sighted a group of these and reached it, often after travel- 
ing several miles, he proceeds to clear away the earth with 
his “‘katta,” or digging stick, so as to expose the roots. 
Then tearing the latter out of the ground, he cuts them into 
pieces of about a foot in length and stands each piece up- 
right in a bark vessel that he usually carries with him, and 
patiently waits. Presently a few drops of liquid ooze out 
from the bottom of the pieces of root, and in a short time 
the water pours out so freely that an abundant supply of 
it is obtained. 

The genus “Adansonia” is represented in northwestern 
Australia by the “‘“Gonty Stem Tree,” the wood of which is 
exceedingly soft and contains in its pores a certain quantity 
of water, which is easily extracted by pressure, and, to trav- 
elers in the dry sandy plains upon which the tree grows, 
affords a most grateful beverage. 

One of the most beautiful, remarkable and useful plants 
peculiar to Madagascar is the ““Traveler’s Tree.” By the 
natives it is called ‘‘Ravinala,” a word meaning “leaf of the 
forest,” as if it were the leaf by which the forest is charac- 
terized—this, indeed, being the fact where the plant 
abounds. ‘This tree, which belongs to the same family as 
the banana and plantain, has a thick stem from the center 
of which proceed broad leaves from four to six feet in 
length that rise in two rows on stalks six to eight feet long. 
The tree has long been celebrated for storing, even during 
the most arid season, a large quantity of water, which is 
so cool, pure and sweet that the natives when at work in the 
vicinity never take the trouble to seek a stream, but draw 
off and drink the liquid afforded by the plant. There is a 
kind of natural cistern at the base of the stalk of each leaf, 
and the water which has been collected upon the broad and 
ribbed surface of the latter flows down a gutter on the 
upper side of the stalk into this reservoir, where, during the 
dry season, it supplies nourishment to the tree and refresh- 
ment to the traveler and laborer. 

The “‘Silk-cotton Tree”? (Ceiba) of Brazil likewise stores 
up a large quantity of water. ‘Some of these trees,” says 
an old writer, “are hollow, and from the liberal skies re- 
ceive such plenty of water that they are hospitable enter- 
tainers of thousands in that thirsty region. Once I have 
known three or four thousand to remain at one of those 
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trees, and thence receive their watery provision for twenty- 
four hours and not yet empty it. I think some one tree 
holds forty ton of water.” 

Some of the West Indian and South and Central Amer- 
ican species of Tillandsia, called ‘‘Wild Pines,” with leaves 
sometimes three and a half feet long, constitute large reser- 
voirs for rain water. This, flowing down the sides of the 
stiff channeled leaves, collects in the reservoir in quantities 
of from a pint to a quart, and affords thirsty travelers a 
refreshing beverage. ‘‘When we find these pines,” says 
Captain Dampier, the buccaneer, “‘we stick our knives into 
the leaves just above the root, and that lets out the water, 
which we catch in our hats, as I have done many times to my 
great relief.” 

On the high plains of Mexico, where water is scarce, the 
““Hledge-hog Thistles” (Echinocacti) and the ‘“Torch This- 
tles’”’ (Cerei), when young supply drink to numerous herds 
of cattle and half-wild horses. The watery juice of these 
plants is eagerly sought by such animals, and is highly 
valued by the Indians, too, for its cooling and refreshing 
qualities. Travelers passing through the cactus wastes of 
the southwest, often, in order to allay their thirst, resort to 
the ‘‘Hedge-hog Cactus,” the interior of which contains a 
substance full of water, which, extracted by chewing, proves 
very refreshing. It is owing to this capacity for storing 
water that some of the Cacti have been called ‘Vegetable 
Fountains in the Desert.” 

Most of the plants belonging to the Sponge family have 
a milky juice which is more or less acid and poisonous. 
Yet the botanist Berthelot states that the shepherds of 
Teneriffe, when thirsty, remove the bark of a cactus-like 
species growing in the arid, rocky districts of the island, 
and quaff the watery juice that abounds in the inner portion 
of the stem. 

According to the Spanish botanists Ruiz and Puon, the 
seeds of the “Ivory Palm,” which, when ripe, constitute the 
ivory nuts of commerce, are, when young, filled with a clear 
tasteless fluid with which travelers are accustomed to allay 
their thirst. Owing to the size of the seed and the number 
(six to nine) on each fruit, the quantity of fluid yielded by 
each plant is sufficient to supply the needs of a number of 
persons. 

The plains of South Africa are great wildernesses of 
sand that are exposed to droughts of long duration. Yet 
even during these there exist vegetable water sources be- 
neath the surface. Livingstone mentions a plant of which 
the root proves a genuine blessing to the inhabitants of the 
Desert of Kalahari under such circumstances. This plant, 
called by the natives “Leroshua,” is provided, at a foot or 
more beneath the surface, with a tuber as large as a child’s 
head. 

When the rind of this is removed, the interior of 
the tuber is found to consist of a mass of cellular tissue 
filled with fluid which is deliciously cool and refreshing. A 
similar plant, says, the same author, is found in the Mopane 
country, where long-continued heat parches the soil. This 
plant, called ‘‘Mokuri,” is provided with a number of tubers 
as large as a man’s head, which, like the one above men- 
tioned, are filled with a refreshing liquid with which the 
natives slake their thirst. 

We have some examples of vegetable water reservoirs on 
our own continent. Thus, for example, to the Pah Ute 
Indians, when on their hunting excursions, drink is afforded 
by the white and watery portions of a species of broom- 
rape, which grows in the sandy soil of the western plains. 
Farther south, in the sandy desert of Sonora, nature has 
provided as a source of both drink and food for man a 
curious parasitic plant, the Ammobroma Sonore, which 
grows deep in the sand. This plant contains in its tissues a 
certain amount of water which is sought by both the whites 
and Indians when they become thirsty in traveling. 
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s CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Arnerican Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaming to the decorating and fumishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 


CRETONNE BED SPREADS 


CORRESPONDENT living in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has had her at- 
tention called to bed spreads. “I 

have always used white Marseilles spreads 
and tucked them inside of the wooden rail. 
Lately, I have noticed that cretonne and 
chintz are made into spreads and, on the 
metal beds, they hang over the rail. I am 
fitting up a guest room in a very unexpen- 
sive way, and would like your advice about 
spreads for the two single iron beds. The 
wall-paper is printed in two tones of light 
yellow. The windows are both to the 
north, so | am using a madras in yellow 
and white for the curtains. The rugs (as 
suggested some time ago in your corre- 
spondence department) are placed at the 
sides and foot of the beds. They are mixed 
colors with green predominating. The dress- 
ing table is a home-made affair with a mir- 
tor framed in white enamel. There is a 
chiffonier and night stand of white enamel, 
and a willow rocker like the one illustrated 
in your June article on Decorations and 
Furnishings for the Home, page 2209. 
Would it be better in this room to keep the 
beds with white spreads? Or shall I have 
cretonne?’’—A. E. 

The color scheme of this room is excel- 
lent as far as it has been carried. Cretonne 
on the beds and also for a valance for the 
dressing table and a cover for the rocker 
cushion will further the good effect, if the 
tight selection is made. Yellow poppies 
with green leaves printed on a cream-white 
ground should not be a difficult pattern to 
find. A valance may be attached to each 
bed and the spread allowed to hang over 
the top a few inches. One width should 
make the center of the spread, with a half 
width sewed on each side. A separate cover 
is usually made to lay over the pillows. The 
edge may be finished with a hem an inch 
and a-halfi wide. 


WALL-PAPERS FOR AN OLD FARM- 
HOUSE 


“The remodeling of an old house in 
Massachusetts has necessitated changing 
the wall-papers,’ writes Mrs. K. S. H. 
“While we cannot dignify the place by call- 
ing it Colonial, it dates to the early years 
of the Nineteenth Century, and has much of 
the simplicity of early times. The hall runs 
through the center of the house, with a sit- 
ting-room on one side and a dining-room 
on the other. Upstairs on the second floor 
there are four chambers and we are intro- 
ducing two bathrooms. Besides giving 
some ideas for the wall-papers, will you tell 
me what to do with the floors to make them 
in keeping with the rest of the house. 
Could I use white muslin curtains in the 
living-rooms? Another disturbing question 
is the stairway. Shall this be carpeted?” 

lf the floors are in condition to be treated 
to floor paint, the halls, sitting- and dining- 
rooms may be covered with yellow paint, 
and a warm gray used in the bedrooms and 
bathrooms. If this plan is unpractical, 


green ingrain filling may be laid over the 
first floor, with the same material in gray 
for the bedrooms. ‘The color scheme for 
the dining- and sitting-room may combine 
yellow (or tan) with green and blue, for 
the bedrooms, the chintz papers, combining 
a variety of colors in small patterns, may be 
chosen. The hall throughout may have a 
gray foliage or picture paper. ‘The stairs 
will look better laid with a two-toned green 
carpet in Brussels or velvet than left uncov- 
ered. 

The sitting-room walls may be covered 
with a light green oatmeal paper, and the 
dining-room decoration may be a gray 
paper with the pattern printed in blue and 
green. If the bathroom walls are to be 
covered, the new sanitary materials printed 
like a texture would be a good choice. 

The question of muslin curtains through- 
out the house may be determined by the 
outlay to be made for this item. It would 
be preferable to use a white grenadine em- 
broidered in a lattice design in the living- 
rooms and hall, with the cheaper muslin for 
the bedrooms. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 

The renewing of the lighting fixtures in 
a Pennsylvania home has brought up some 
questions as to modern treatment for this 
department of household art. ‘‘We intend 
to use only electricity, and have begun to 
look over some catalogues of fixtures. We 
are very much puzzled, and would like some 
help in deciding certain points. The ceil- 
ings throughout the house are nine feet 
high. Shall we have chandeliers in all of 
the living-rooms? For the dining-room I 
would like to use candles with pretty 
shades, but do not wish to be entirely de- 
pendent on this light. Still, I do not care 
for the drop light over the table. Then the 
hall light on the first floor is another. prob- 
lem. Should a lantern be used in the hall 
or a chandelier? Or, would side-lights be 
satisfactory? We have decided to have the 
dull or old brass finish throughout the 
house.” —S. E. R., Altoona, Pa. 


As the lighting fixtures are a permanent 
feature for both decoration and utility, their 
selection should be made with great care. 
Usually, in the large stores, samples are 
shown, and a better understanding of their 
construction is reached than from the illus- 
trations of a catalogue. 

Chandeliers are not used now for elec- 
tricity, but groups of two, three or more 
lights are suspended from a centerpiece 
which is attached close to the ceiling. In 
the dining-room this ceiling light could 
take the place of candles, when the latter 
were not in use. Side lights should also be 
installed in the dining-room. In the other 
living-rooms on the first floor, side lights 
could be used without ceiling lights, with 
sockets for attaching a drop light let into 
the baseboard. Both ceiling lights and lan- 
terns are suitable for the hall, the choice 
between the two depending on the space to 
be illuminated and the furnishings. Some 
of the newest ceiling lights for the hall re- 
semble bell-shaped flowers in amber-toned 
shades. 


Garden Work About the Home 


S. B. A., Norwich, asks for a list of the 
best peonies. 

The best peonies are difficult to name, 
because all peonies are good and the en- 
thusiast would like to have all varieties. 
The following are good and will provide 
continuous bloom for about three weeks. 

Single Japanese in several varieties. 

Peony officinalis in several varieties. 

Tree peonies (P. Moutan) get to be 
large bushes. They are earlier than the 
Chinese peonies and are mostly pink, either 
single or double. 

Chinese Peonies. 

Ambroise Verschaffelt, 
fragrant. 

Beaute Francais, pink, fragrant, early. 

Bernard Palissy, white, full, fragrant. 

Charlemagne, white, very double, frag- 
rant. 

Couronne d’Or, yellow, white, double, 
very late. 

De Candolle, red, large. 

Delicatissima, rose, large, fragrant. 

Edulis, violet rose, full, fragrant. 

Eugene Verdier, bluish, large, fragrant. 

Festive maxima, large, white, early. 

Henri Laurent, rosy pink, fragrant, late. 

Humei, purple rose, one of the latest. 

Louis Van Houtte, crimson, full, frag- 
rant. 

These are all good and safe to start with. 
Any nursery catalogue will give a hundred 
varieties by name and although the descrip- 
tions seem alike the flowers are quite dis- 
tinct in color or fullness or time of bloom- 
ing and all are desirable. 

Peonies can be raised from seed which 
should be sown in the boxes as soon as it 
ripens. It will take some years, however, 
for the plant to get large enough to flower. 

Transplanting should be done in Septem- 
ber. If it is done in the spring there will 
be little bloom that year. 


crimson, full 


Another correspondent (B. P. Boxwood) 
asks for a list of lilacs to provide a succes- 
sion of bloom, and to use in a tall hedge 
to screen some unsightly buildings. 

He also wishes the names of the best new 
hybrids. 

The following are all good lilacs. 

Syringa pubescens, purple flowers, very 
fragrant. 

S. persica, Persian lilac, small leaves, 
purple flowers, one of the smallest plants. 

S. rothomagensis, Rouen Lilac, reddish 
flowers in large panicles. 

S. Pekinensis Chinese Lilac, cream white 
flowers. 

S. Josikaea, Josdika’s Lilac, dark shining 
leaves and purple flowers in June. 

S. villosa, flowers purple, changing to 
white. 

S. Japonica, Tree lilac, dark g 


rreen glossy 
foliage, white odorless flowers. The last to 
bloom. 
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= |MOTOR BOATS 


=~ ELCO EXPRESS z 


You will never know Motor Boat 
perfection till you see and ride in an 


ELCO GASOLINE EXPRESS LAUNCH 


The smoothness of its operation—its indescribable power—perfect 
ease of control and absolute seaworthiness are combined with a beauty 
of grace and finish never approached in any other boat. The thou- 
sands who have seen them allover the country and at the Motor Boat 

Shows enthusiastically pronounce them to be “without equal.” 

Not ‘‘racing machines’’ but luxuriously comfortable launches, re- 
markable for their safety, reliability and speed. 
All the exhilaration of motoring, 
With none of the dirt or dust; 


All the thrills of speed, 
With none of the danger! 


IN STOCK FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


26 ft. 40 H. P. 4-cylinder engine. Speed, 18 miles guaranteed or no sale. 
35 ft. 60 H. P. 6-cylinder engine. Speed, 22 miles guaranteed or no sale. 


Electric Launches for lakes and rivers. 
“The Ideal Launch” safe, reliable, noiseless 


Write for our latest catalogue of Gasoline Motor Boats and 
Electric Launches 


* ~ 20s Avenue A, 
Chicago Showrooms ; Oo Bayonne, N. J. 


1205 Michigan Ave, 27 minutes from New York, Liberty St. or 
23rd St. Ferry, C.R. R. of N. J. 


"ELECTRIC. LAUNCH 


BURLINGTON ‘sii’ BLINDS 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 


q E ual 500 miles 
nort ward. Perfect 
outdoor veranda. ° ° for inside use. 
Any wood; any privacy with doors Require no 
finish to match trim. and windows open. pockets. Any 
Darkness and breezes weodweny aoa 


in sleeping rooms. 


Sliding Blinds 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont | 
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of a pint of sugar. But in a cold, wet sea- 
son the pint of sugar for the pint of juice 
must be measured generously. 

Another cause of the jelly crystalizing is 
hard boiling. When the syrup boils so 
rapidly that particles of it are thrown on 
the upper part of the sides of the presery- 
ing kettle they often form crystals. If 
these crystals are stirred into the syrup they 
are apt to cause the mass to crystalize in 
time. 

The use of the syrup gage and the care not 
to boil the syrup too violently would do 
away with all uncertainty in jelly making. 
The syrup gage should register 25 deg. 
no matter what kind of fruit is used. 

Jellies should be covered closely and kept 
in a cool, dry, dark place. 

Currant Jelly. 

The simplest method of making currant 
jelly is perhaps the following: Free the 
currants from leaves and large stems. Put 
them in the preserving kettle; crush a few 
with a wooden vegetable masher or spoon; 
heat slowly, stirring frequently. 

When the currants are hot, crush them 
with the vegetable masher. Put a_ hair 
sieve or strainer over a large bowl; over 
this spread a double square of cheesecloth. 
Turn the crushed fruit and juice into the 
cheesecloth, and let it drain as long as it 
drips, but do not use pressure. To hasten 
the process take the corners of the straining 
cloth firmly in the hands and lift from the 
sieve; move the contents by raising one 
side of the cloth and then the other. After 
this put the cloth over another bowl. Twist 
the ends together and press out as much 
juice as possible. This juice may be used 
to make a second quality of jelly. 

The clear juice may be made into jelly 
at once, or it may be strained through a 
flannel bag. In any case, the method of 
making the jelly is the same. 

Measure the juice, and put it in a clean 
preserving kettle. For every pint of juice 
add a pint of granulated sugar. 

Stir until the sugar is dissolved, then 
place over the fire; watch closely, and when 
it boils draw it back and skim; put over 
the fire again, and boil and skim once more; 
boil and skim a third time; then pour into 
hot glasses taken from the pan of water on 
the stove and set on a board. Place the 
board near a sunny window in a room 
where there is no dust. It is a great pro- 
tection and advantage to have sheets of 
glass to lay on top of the tumblers. As 
soon as the jelly is set cover by one of the 
three methods given. 

To make very transparent currant jelly, 
heat, crush, and strain the currants as di- 
rected in the simplest process. Put the 
strained juice in the flannel bag and let it 
drain through. Measure the juice and 
sugar, pint for pint, and finish as directed 
above. 

To make currant jelly by the cold 
process follow the first rule for jelly as 
far as dissolving the sugar in the strained 
juice. Fill warm, sterilized glasses with 
this. Place the glasses on a board and put 
the board by a sunny window. Cover with 
sheets of glass and keep by the window 
until the jelly is set. The jelly will be more 
transparent if the juice is strained through 
the flannel bag. Jelly made by the -cold 
process is more delicate than that made by 
boiling, but it does not keep quite so well. 

Raspberry and Currant Jelly. 

Make the same as currant jelly, using 
half currants and half raspberries. 

_ Raspberry Jelly. 

Make the same as currant jelly. 

Blackberry Jelly. 
Make the same as currant jelly. 


(Continued on page xii) 
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The Schilling Press 


Printers 


BOOK AND CATALOG 


WORK OF ALL KINDS 
Q Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


——————————————— 
Printers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


= sho E 

a= —— Housewives “ie Saar Stepsaver 
in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table’ on wheels 
moves easily anywhere you wantit. Height 3lin. Re- 
movable oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21!n. by 26 In., 
extra heavy steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black 
4 japan finish. Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific 
Ry Coast. Write for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 F West 61st Place, Chicago 


SPECIAL OFFER to Carpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 
ING LOGK. A Safeguard for 


Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. 


To introduce this article, Four 
Ventilating Locks in Genuine 
Bronze, Brass or Antique Cop- 
per Finish will be mailed tof 
any address prepaid for One 
Dollar. Will include a forty 
page Hardware Catalogue and 
Working Model to carpenters 
who wish the agency to can- 
vass for its sale. Address 


The H. B, Ives Go, SE“ "Ave": 


PATENTED 


SHEEP MANURE 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
Modors, Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
n, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


$4 0 Large Barrel. Cash with order. 
a Delivered to your freight station 


: - Apply now 
iN Ge;-yay The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Take offyourHat oA 
Pare ODite 


Feild oe v 


0. 
HAY nn noo8 


War Bace 
CLAMPS 


i In most cases they will, if you give them the 
chance. A tree seldom dies a natural death. 
fi Almost always the passing of a tree means that 
M/fi some abnormal condition has shortened its 
(4) life. Disease attacks trees because they do not 
have proper protection against it. Decay sets 
in because they have been injured in some 
way. They are destroyed by the storms because 

not protected when they were weak. 


Are Tree-Savers 


Trained in the Davey Institute of Tree Surg- 
i} ery, under direction of John Davey, father of 


4 the profession, they have learned exactly 
what to do and when to do it in order to save 


trees. Unless too far advanced in disease and 
\ decay, trees receiving their attention will 
\y be preserved in usefulness and beauty. They 
are the only tree surgeons who fully under- 
stand and practice Davey methods—the 
only methods of demonstrated efficiency. 


Four Valuable Booklets for 
Owners of Trees—One Free 


“A Great Revelation,” explaining, the 
leading principles of tree surgery; ‘Our 
Wounded Friends, the Trees,” a com- 
plete treatise on the profession of saving 
tree life; **A Brother to the Trees,’’ by 
Elbert Hubbard; **New Life in Old 
Trees,”’ by J. Horace McFarland. One 

‘ of these books free to every tree owner 
who forwards nameandaddress. State 
number and kind of trees you have; 

we will mail booklet you need most. 


Ny, Y \WMAKS \\THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.. Inc. 
Af 4 128 Ash St., Kent, Ohio | 


JOHN DAVEY Ae 
J FATHER OF TYEE WVCEZY x 
TA # v 
Lg kp 7 


my 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 


Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
| CLINTON, MASS. 


a SES SSA SS NS SO ASAIN oncaeid SRS 


Fireproofing Departments: 


Ceilings ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK : 
Washington: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio: Car! Horix, 428 Garfield Bldg. tions 
Chicago: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River St. San Francisco: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. Seattle, Wash.: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


ar = : = ———— 
Perfect Doors for i 
All Purposes i 


a 
Every room in every kind of {\| 
| 


building can be fitted more satis- 
factorily for wear, and more in | 
harmony with the trim and finish, \) 
by using (\ 

- \ 


Morgan Doors are light, remark- 
ably strong and built of several layers ||) 
of wood with grain running in opposite 
directions. Shrinking, warping or ||} 
swelling impossible. _Veneered in all (| 
varieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or \| 
quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown. | 
Ash, Mahogany, etc. i 
Fach Morgan Door is stamped }j 
“MORGAN” which guarantees quality, \ 
style, durability and satisfaction. | You i} 
can have them if you specify and insist. | 
In our new book—‘ The Door Beautiful” i 
! 


—Morgan Doors are shown in their nat- \y\ 
ural color and in all styles of architecture I 
for interior or exterior use, and it is ex- {| 
plained why they are the b nd cheapest \ 
doors for permanent satisfaction in any 
building il} 
A copy will be sent on request 
Architects: Descriptive details of Morgan D 
may be found in Swe et’s Index,pages 678 and 679. | 
Morgan Company, Dept. ‘‘A,”’ Oshkosh, Wis. \\ 
Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co.,Chicago |) 
Morgan Millwork Co , Baltimore, Md. {i} 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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First Steps in Heating Values 


MERICAN x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


It has taken many, many care- 
ful steps in planning, manufac- 
turing and testing to develop the 
marvelous heat - producing 
IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators. They are the 
final steps in heating economy. 
They save heavily in fuel—save 
in care-taking, save furniture 
and decorations from ash-dust, 
save in doctor bills, save fire 
risk to building, save half the 
daily house-cleaning, save in 
time and temper. 

are a high-class investment from every 


standpoint for any size or kind of building 
requiring heating. 


The cost of IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 


ICAN Radiators will average the lowest annual outlay. For instance—an IDEAL- 
AMERICAN outfit costing $200, and lasting 25 years, represents an outlay of $8 
only a year. Asthere isno reason why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
will not last as lorg as the building, say 50 years, the outlay would be $4 only per 


year. 


Do not wait to build a new home, but enjoy comfort and content in the pres- 
No tearing up partitions or floors, nor disturbing old heating 
Sizes for all classes of build- 
ings—smallest to largest—in town or country. Our free book,“Ideal Heating 
Investments” tells much that it will pay you well to know. 
step foday and tell us kind and size of building you wish to heat. 


ent one. 
equipment until ready to put fire in the new. 


are now most favorable. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


Kills 


? -- Thistles, Burdocks, 
Dandelions, Poison 
Ivy, Sumac, Wild 
Morning Glories-- 


Also Oak Grubs, and [I ocust or 
Other Sprouts, Grass or Any Green 
Growth. 


You can easily keep walks, driveways, park- 
ways, fences, gutters, streets, tennis courts or 
any fenced-in area entirely clear of noxious 
vegetation, by the use of 


HISTLE=-INE 


—and no cutting or hoeing—no waste of time and 
energy—no injury to soil—no “‘come-backs”’ after once 
removed. 

THISTLE-INE is a Zositive and thoroughly effective 
destroyer of weeds and all undesirable growth, any- 
where. Destroys, voot and stem—one man with sprayer 
doing more effective work than twenty men with hoes 
and spades. One thorough spraying usually suffices 
for extive season. 

Six-pound can THISTLE-INE (paste form) makes 6 
gallons liquid —sufficient to spray 5,000 square feet. 
Price, $2.00—at your dealer's, or direct from us if your 
dealer will not supply. Adopted and used by City of 
Grand Rapids for four years. Booklet and testimonials 
of prominent users of THISTLE-INE, upon request. 


LINDGREN CHEMICAL CO. 


2 W. Bridge St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The saving of a few tons of coal a year, which these 
outfits effect, will easily repay the first cost and then produce 
a handsome yearly profit on this ideal heating investment—to 
say nothing of the other savings, the comforts and the health 
protection. Noone, therefore, can afford to continue the waste 
and nuisances of old-fashioned heating. 


A No. 2-22-S IDEAL Boiler and 
330 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$180, were used to Steam heat 
this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be 
bought of any reputable com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of abor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to 
climatic and other conditions. 


Take the first 
Prices 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY ~*<s2:0 
Seeded Dee ea ees 


| All Weeds Make Your Cam 


p Sanitary 


Great danger lurks in the usual camp, because 
of lack of sewer connection. Pollution of 
water and danger from flies result from) im- 
proper care of waste matter. Freedom from 
typhoid demands 

rss 


[THE STEPHENSON 
i (TTS “a 


Trace MAR 


UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers 
UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers 
UNDERGROUND Earth Closet 
PORTABLE METAL HOUSE 
These solve the back-yard nuisance. 
SOLD DIRECT 
Send for circular on each. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


21 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


sanitary necessity for 
camps 


Garbage Receiver and Refuse Receiver 
for grass clippings 


Strawberry Jelly. 

To ten quarts of strawberries add two 
quarts of currants and proceed as for cur- 
rant jelly, but boil fifteen minutes. 

Ripe-Grape Jelly. 

An acid grape is best for this jelly. The 
sweet, ripe grapes contain too much sugar. 
Half-ripe fruit, or equal portions of nearly 
ripe and green grapes, will also be found 
satisfactory. Wild grapes make delicious 
jelly. Make the same as currant jelly. 

Green-Grape Jelly. 

Make the same as apple jelly. 

Plum Jelly. 

Use an under-ripe acid plum. Wash the 
fruit and remove the stems. Put into the 
preserving kettle with a quart of water for 
each peck of fruit. Cook gently until the 
plums are boiled to pieces. Strain the juice 
and proceed the same as for currant jelly. 

Apple Jelly. 

Wash, stem, and wipe the apples, being 
careful to clean the blossom end _thor- 
oughly. Cut into quarters and put into the 
preserving kettle. Barely cover with cold 
water (about four quarts of water to eight 
of apples) and cook gently until the apples 
are soft and clear. Strain the juice and 
proceed as for currant jelly. There should 
be but three quarts of juice from eight 
quarts of apples and four of water. 

Apples vary in the percentage of sugar 
and acid they contain. A fine-flavored acid 
apple should be employed when possible. 
Apple jelly may be made at any time of the 
year, but winter apples are best and should 
be used when in their prime, 1. e., from the 
fall to December or January. When it is 
found necessary to make apple jelly in the 
spring, add the juice of one lemon to every 
pint of apple juice. 

Cider Apple Jelly. 

Make the same as plain apple jelly, but 
covering the apples with cider instead of 
water. The cider must be fresh from the 
press. 

Crab-Apple Jelly. 
Make the same as plain apple jelly. 
Quince Jelly. 

Rub the quinces with a coarse crash 
towel; cut out the blossom end. Wash the 
fruit and pare it and cut in quarters. Cut 
out the cores, putting them in a dish by 
themselves. Have a large bowl half full of 
water; drop the perfect pieces of fruit into 
this bowl. Put the parings and imperfect 
parts, cut very fine, into the preserving 
kettle. Add a quart of water to every two 
quarts of fruit and paring. Put on the fire 
and cook gently for two hours. Strain and 
finish the same as apple jelly. The perfect 
fruit may be preserved or canned. 

To make quince jelly of a second qual- 
ity, when the parings and fruit are put on to 
cook put the cores into another kettle and 
cover them generously with water and cook 
two hours. After all the juice has been 
drained from the parings and fruit, put 
what remains into the preserving kettle 
with the cores. Mix well and turn into the 
straining cloth. Press all the juice possible 
from this mixture. Put the juice in the 
preserving kettle with a pint of sugar to a 
pint of juice; boil ten minutes. 

Wild Fruits for Jellies. 

Wild raspberries, blackberries, barber- 
ries, grapes, and beach plums all make de- 
licious jellies. The frequent failures in 
making barberry jelly come from the fruit 
not being fresh or from being overripe. 

Preparation of the Glasses for Jelly 

Sterilize the glasses; take from the boil- 
ing water and set them in a shallow baking 
pan in which there is about 2 inches of boil- 
ing water. 


(To be continued) 
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Is Bound to Give Trouble 


Lime and sand plastering cannot be depended 

on—use a modern Gypsum Rock Plaster, and 
you will have no wall nor ceiling troubles— 
especially if you apply it over some good 
plaster board instead of fire trap wooden lath. 


Climax Wood Mortar 


Qs AANTS 


i) GRAND RAPIDS 
PLASTER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAY , 


Climax Wood Mortar is | We have published a 
a G. R. P. quality brand of little book that you can 
Gypsum Rock Plaster. It have for the asking. It 
makes a hard and safe | tells the difference be- 
wall. Itis a non-conduec- | tween goodand poor plas- 
tor, safeguards the build- tering. If interested in 
ing against fire. and pre- | building you should have 
yents repair bills. ! a copy. 

Send for the book to-day. A postal card will do. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 


Seen Gene ree To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly spots, 
water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the beauty of her floors, 


Bungalows and American® Homes stairs and woodwork. ‘They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 
Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


See) the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With Johnson’s Kleen 
ae Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. F 
Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all spots, stains 
and discolorations disappear-—without the slightest injury to the finish. 
Johnson's Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original beauty—greatly im- 
proves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparations. 
Johnson's Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which to 
thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and 
a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polish a 
which does not show heel-marks, or scratches and to which dust and dirt to ROE 


Design No. 2, Bullt In Callfornia and lowa—Cost $2,800 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 
to $10,000. » These designs are photos of structures we have built 
throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures. Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. not adhere. Rey 
; : ae pasos It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. Allthatis «© J ie Cc. 

necessary is to occasionally apply it with acloth, and then bring to a rom cesar 

polish with a dry cloth s oi on 

Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your , ~” Racine, Wis. 


woodwork, hence require special treatment. Kleen Floor will oO 


“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


JA 


Y5OROOMS WITH BATH 
WW) CIRCULATING ICE WATER $/50U/P. 


keep them always in perfect condition. LEE: a ae OTe LISS 
We wantto send you, free, prepaid, samples of our IO j " ee no. Samples cf 
Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together withthe |S” ohnson’s Kleen Floor 


latest edition of our handsomely illustrated book on and Prepared War. also 


the ‘‘Proper Treatment of tloors. Woodwork EB ae Seas Beautifying, 
and Furniture.” No. A. H. 8. Weattach a ea pon eb Geleb ts TCs ate 
(a test the samples; and, if I find 


coupon for your convenience. e.- them satisf eres 2 2 
Noes isfactory, will ask my dealer 
S.C. Johnson & Son oi to SUpPLYe me: 


RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing IN Se ee 
Authorities” 


No Delay to Get the Clothes Dry On Wash Day 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove 


Clothes are dried without extra expense as the waste heat 
from laundry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove 
suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as 
perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Resi- 
dences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers 
are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. E. 12 catalog. 
Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER MFG. CO. 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 


ept. W. Markham, Va. 


POISON IVY 


If you are a sufferer write for free pre- 
scription which can be filled by any drug- 
gist and will give immediate relief f-om 
the attack. One to five pottles of our 


VVRELIEF PILLS will prevent future 


; or DEPTZE 

attacks, No arsenic nor other mineral sub- | A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation PERE e New i 

stance. Price 50 cents per bottle of 50 pills of ““CHIcAGo-FRANCIS”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 204 E. 26th St., New York City 
SEASIDE CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. H. Seaside, N. Y. 


Paint spoils the natural surface — 


G N S E N G Culture is the “Only Way’’ to make | —& it? f i fe : : fi costs twice as much, 
Big Money on LITTLE CAPITAL. 4 7 Pe fi Cp fs Ade . . ‘ 
One acre is worth $25,000, and yicids | Pare ae Spe 4 | Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


more revenue than a 100-acre farm, 


i 33 Ww ; ‘ k 6-4; : . 1h. reserye and waterproof the wood. They are made of 
with me fe ae worry. Let me show you how to increase your ( Z 3 Rnest English saan colors, mixed in linseed and spe- 
annual income $500 to $5,000, and live in ease and comfort. Write now. cial preserving olis, Wh.ch doubie the life of the shingles. 


T. H. SUTTON, 780 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. on } Sy : : f §=Write for stained miniature shingles. Examine them 

aA J ewefully. Match them against the natural setting of 
your house, until the right color combination is found. x 
With them we shall send booklet, which tells about our Stain Paint 
stains, and shows letters from owners and architects. 


Dexter Brothers Co,, 113 Broad St. Boston, 1133 B’dw’y,N.Y. Stain brings out 
Makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING the grain, gives 


a soft, velve 
AGENTS: H. M Hooker Co., Chicago.; John D. Been en ty 
8. Potts, 281 Race St., Philadelphia ; F. H. McDon- PPCars p 
ald, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, hae ° 
Spokane; Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; M. Paint hides the 
nent grain, spoils the 


ROTECT your floors and floor 
coverings from injury. Also 

beautify your furniture by using 
Glass Onward Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of cas- 
ters. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 

Onward Manufacturing Co. 

U. 3. Factory and Glass Plant, 

Menasha, Wisconsin 

Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ontario 


D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga.; Carolina Portland C 
Co.. Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala.; Jackson- natural surface 
Wm. NorTHRUP DUDLEY ville, Fla., Charleston, S.C., New Orleans, La.; F. S. Srithenwool! 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Combs, Halifax, N.S., AND DEALERS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
How are the Beams held where 


they abut their supports? 


SIMON THE JESTER. By William J. Locke. 
New York: John Lane Co. 
Suppose that your doctor told you that 
you had but six months to live; that you 
were naturally of a sanguine disposition; 


ee that you were even benevolently inclined. 
Are they cut away by What course would you adopt? This is 


the problem which Mr. William Locke has 
endeavored to solve in the latest of his 
nervously, and even impudently written 
novels. Mr. Locke’s hero is given enough 
to occupy his mind without worrying about 
an early death. His attempts to win away 
a friend of his from the attractions of a 
woman whose influence he considers to be 
decidedly for the worse, his own ultimate 
subjugation to the woman’s charms, his 
complete cure by an operation at the end of 
the period of six months, certainly add 
complexities that afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Locke’s witty imagination. 
Some of Simon’s troubles are removed by 
marrying the woman and by taking up 
work in the East End. 

Like most of Mr. Lock’s novels, the 
charm of the story resides more in the 
captivating vein in which it is written 
rather than in the denouement itself, for it 


TE Le ™ must be confessed that as a weaver of plots, 


framing? 


Do you depend merely 
on spiking? 


The BEST WAY is to 


use Our 


Joist Hangers 


LANE BROS. CO. ( Manicures”) POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Mr. Locke is not nearly so successful. 
Even as a piece of writing, however, the 
oe | book falls short of The Beloved Vaga- 
% | bond and Septimus. 


CONCRETE FROM SAND Motps.—By A. A. 
Houghton. New York: The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Co., 1910. 16mo. 145 
pages; fully illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
In this little book Mr. Houghton has 

given a simply worded, thorough descrip- 

tion of casting ornamental concrete ob- 
jects from sand molds. In the rapidly 
widening use of cement and concrete, the 
lack of skilled workmen really competent to 
handle this new and plastic material ren- 
ders the publication of such a book timely. 
The instructions given are so clear that 
any man of reasonable intelligence and 
skill ought to be able to make sculptural ob- 
jects if he follows them. The book does 
not presuppose any preliminary knowledge 
on the part of the reader. It assumes that 
the reader is entirely unacquainted with the 
principles of concrete casting, for which 

i : reason it should find favor with those to 

oi il By = Ae whom concrete and its many possibilities 
nine iG are new. 
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PRoBLEMS IN Woop TurnINnG. By Fred D. 
Crawshaw, B.S., M.E. ~Peorias ein: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1909. 12mo. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Wood turning is considerable of an art, 
requiring quite a little knack of handling 
the tools. The present work is an extremely 
practical one, and the illustrations are the 
best we have ever seen in a book on wood 
turning. The various projects are admir- 
ably worked out. 


-L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. || Powe, Hesse aso vewnanion, A 


eee ad ———————————— Treatise for Deere and Come | 
ing Engineers, Architects an tu- 

Manufacturers of PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY dents. By Charles L. Hubbard, B.S., 
eee M.E. Part II, Power and Lighting. 

First edition. Brattleboro, Vt.: The 
Technical Press, 1909. 8vo.; pp. 397. 


Price, $2. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago The author has produced a thoroughly 
practical book which will be warmly wel- 


DENVER zs 2 SHOWROOMS: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago 3 2 TRENTON conied by all engineers Sctiol ame charge of 


BRANCH OFFICES power and lighting plants. There is al- 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: 2210-2212 Pine Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : Monadnock Building is subject 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 615 Northwestern Building OMAHA, NEB.: 1116-1118 Douglas Street WAYS OTe for 2 good book On th s bj ‘ 


CLEVELAND. OHIO: Builders’ Exchange WASHINGTON, D. C.: 327 Bond Building and the author has certainly produced a 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 1204 Scarrett Building BUFFALO, N. Y.: 61 Manchester Place most admirable treatise which is worthy 


of a large sale. 


THE BLACKSTONE HOTEL, CHICAGO. Marshall & Fox, Architects 


The Sanitary Fixtures throughout this hotel were manufactured by the 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM. 
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First—insist on quality. It may cost 
a little more, but in the long run it pays. 
Then consider the safety of the locks. 
With these two points settled, choose 
the design—your architect will advise 
you which pattern is in keeping with 
the character of your house. If 


SARGENT 
Artistic Hardware 


is specified—all that need concern you 
is the pattern—for quality 
and safety are assured. 
If you are building or 
remodeling a home 
write for our free 
book—the 


_ SARGENT 
Book of Designs 


It shows a great 
variety of designs—a 
style for every type 
of architecture, and 
a choice of patterns 
for each style. This 
allows free exercise of 
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Try This “RICHMOND” 
> Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The Ricumonp Suds-Maker delivers 
thick, hot suds. It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 
faucet and can be easily attached to it. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 


Just send your name and address together with 
<a the nameand address of your local plumber and 

we will forward by express prepaid one :RicHMonpy) Suds-Maker. 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. 


Think of the dozens of ways 
this ingenious device will 
cut down the work in the 
kitchen ! Learn what it 
means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to always 
have thick creamy soap suds 
on tap. The““Richmond’”’Suds 
Maker gives youany quantity 
of soapand water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
ofdishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, glassware 
under ‘ts creamy suds for an 
instane then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
odds andends of soap. Use 
any kind of soap. 


Use it ten days—then if you 
This is your chance to learn about the 


greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. Write today. 


*THE MSCrum-HOWELLCO. = 272 Terminal Building 


9 e @ 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
give artistic and harmonious coloring effects of 
guaranteed durability, and the Creosote pene- 
trates and thoroughly preserves the wood. The 
most economical and only appropriate coloring 
for 

shingled residences, bungalows, shingles 
or siding, rough board camps or cottages, 
boat and club houses, shelters; etc. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalog 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 
131 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Agents at all Central Points 


Gaggin © Gaggin, Architects, Syracuse 


your own individu- 
ality, yet keeps the 
hardware in perfect 
harmony with the 
building itself. 


The most prolific of large 


Pot-Grown Strawberries 


You can have luscious, highly-perfumed berries seven 
inches in circumference within ten months, if you plant 
pot-grown Silver Coin in July or August. Judge how 
strongly Silver Coin grows, how profusely it yields, by 
the fact that it has produced such berries at a cost of 
two cents per quart. Vigorous pot-grown plants, 75c. 
per dozen; $4 per hundred. 


Pot grown plants of all the good old varieties (at 50c. per dozen; 
$2.50 per hundred) listed and described, along with full cultural in- 
structions in our free mid-summer catalog. 


LOVETT’S NURSERIES, 51235 228n. 5. 


Strawberry specialists for thirty years 


The Sargent 
Colonial Book is also 
of rare interest—ask 
for it. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 
156 Leonard Street, 
New York. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 
combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 
mantels required. 

The most unique line on the market. Write for catalog to-day. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE most modern, and best illuminating and 
_” cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 
is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 

Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 

Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 
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Low Price Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
Liberal Terms tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


T.H.BrookseCo.c.svetane.0: 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOORESIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND OR CATALOGUES 
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The Health 


is proverbial. 


Anheuser-Busch 


@ When conveni- 
ence is our first 
thought, the imita- 
tion candle makes 
the use of many an 
old lighting instru- 
ment possible, re- 
taining the beautiful 
shades 
and globes as used 
on the old lamps 


clear-cut 


for the protection 
of the flame. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Office and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, New York 
Baltimore: 519 North Charles St. 

San Francisco: 334 Sutter Street 

Toronto: 94 King Street, est 

Pittsburgh: The Norton Company, Century Building 
Chicago: The A. Neilson Company, 139 Michigan Avenue 
Spokane: Cutter & Plummer, Inc. a. 
Boston: H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park Street 

Portland: J. C. English Co., 128 Park Street 
Birmingham: R. Knight & Company 

Los Angeles: Biooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St. 


of the Outdoor Woman 


With health comes strength—and both go far to 
make a successful life. —Thousands of American women know that 


MNulvine 
has brought them the priceless boon of health. To poorly nour- 


ished and anaemic women it is of inestimable value. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Bungalows, Camps & 
Mountain Houses 


Consisting of a large variety of designs by a 
number of architects, showing buildings that 
have been erected in all parts of the country. 
Many of these are intended for summer use, 
while other examples are of structures erected in 
California and the Southern States for perma- 
nent residences. Also Camps, Hunters’ Lodges, 
Log Cabins, etc. The book contains 
( 


Seventy Separate Designs 


of which several are Log Cabins and Camps 


78 Exterior Views, 12 Interior Views 
and 69 Floor Plans 


In the text is given an article on “The Bungalow,” 
with hints on selection of site, sanitation, lay- 
out and construction, together with a very com- 
plete description of each design, with cost where 
it could be obtained. The work is intended to 
meet the needs of a large class of people who are 
planning summer homes at low and moderate cost, 
or erection in the Woods, Mountains, and on 
Lake and Seashore. Size 8x914 inches, bound in 
illustrated boards. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


MUNN & CO £inc., Publishers 
361 Broadway, New York 


| artists 
| landscape, and in the representation of the 
| indoor and outdoor life of the people, why 
| they chose these subjects, and why they 
| treated them as they did. The result is a 
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SIMPLIFIED MECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE. By 
Frank Forrest Frederick. Peoria, 
Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1908- 
1909. 8vo.; 54 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a treatise for the use of high 
schools, technical and manual training high 
schools, evening and industrial schools, and 
all schools. The author has used the 
methods outlined for more than twenty 
years, and he states that he has never had 

a student learn much about the subject un- 

less he carefully worked each problem and 

thoroughly understood it before attempting 
the next. The problems are admirable, and 

a thorough mastering of this work will give 

anyone an excellent idea of perspective. 


DockHam’s AMERICAN REPORT AND DrrREc- 
TORY OF THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURE 
AND Dry Goons TRADE. Boston: Dock- 
ham Publishing Company, 1909. 
Quarto; 642 pp. Price, $6. 

This is the twenty-second edition of the 
forty-third year of this most valuable publi- 
cation. There is no subject more difficult 
to deal with than the question of textile 
manufacture, and this is the only book 
which will solve many of the difficulties. 
It has many excellent points, such as sta- 
tistics on the looms in the United States, 
the number of cotton spindles, sets of wool 
cards, worsted combs, etc. There is also a 
list of textile manufacturers arranged al- 
phabetically by States, including Canada 
and Mexico also. There are separate lists 
for bleacheries, cotton dealers, cotton goods 
manufacturers, wholesale dry goods, dry- 
ers, finishers and mercerizers, exporters, 
importers, print works, wool dealers, wool- 
hat manufacturers, and yarn dealers. 


Licut. By Richard C. Maclaurin, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. New York: Published by 
the Columbia University Press, 1909. 
Price, $1.50, 

During the winter of 1908-9 Dr. Mac- 
laurin delivered a series of ten lectures be- 
fore the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, on the salient features of the modern 
theory of light. Written primarily for the 
intelligent man who lays no claim to scien- 
tific knowledge, but wishes to keep abreast 
of the scientific times, this book serves ad- 
mirably to show how wonderfully the mod- 
ern theories suit the facts down to the mi- 
nutest numerical detail. The subjects 
treated are the following: Early Contribu- 
tions to Optical Theory, Color Vision and 
Color Photography, Dispersion and Ab- 
sorption, Spectroscopy, Polarization, The 
Laws of Reflection and Refraction. The 
Principle of Interference, Crystals, Diffrac- 


tion, and Light and Electricity. 


| Tue Story or DutcH Parntinc. By 


Charles H. Claffn. New York: The 
Century Company, 1909. Square 8vo. ; 
pp. 220. Price, $1.20 net. 

The tale of how the Dutchman of the 


| seventeenth century developed a new school 
| of painting is a part of the story of the 
| lives and fortunes of the Dutch people; 


and to know something of the latter helps 
to appreciation of what these Dutch paint- 


ters tried to do, and how they succeeded. 


Mr. Caffin tells what the principal Dutch 
accomplished in portraiture, in 


complete and readable handbook of Dutch 
art, equally appealing to wide-awake young 
people and to adult students of art. The 
reproductions of notable Dutch paintings 
add to the volume’s value and interest. 


We Built a Boiler 


With c 


We learned by experiment that some boilers 
get twice the heat out of a ton of coal that others 
It is largely a matter of harnessing the 
fire and getting the most out of it while it is 


get. 


still hot. 


_ So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, 
we built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our ex- 
periments and perfected the new “RICHMOND” 
which, in actual practice, develops dowble the 
And the day- 
after-day saving in coal will prove this to you, 
just as the windows proved it to us. 


"RICHMOND" 


Radiators 


efficiency of ordinary boilers. 


Boilers 


By building-a boiler with windows in it, 
we learned certainly about drafts, water 
circulation and fire travel which enabled us 
to perfect a heating system which doubles 
efficiency and halves the fuel bill. 

We found, through the windows, that 
the flue is more important than other 
makers dream. 

So, by patient experiment, we perfected a 
“diving flue’’ which costs us three to seven 
times as much as other makers spend for 
smoke connections and makes it that much 
more efficient. 

The _Ricumonp” “‘diving flue’”’ takes the 
gases and smoke which would ordinarily 
pass up the chimney and sendsthem back, 
mixed with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the 
firebox this “‘diving flue’ sends half a shovel 
back from the chimney. 


The “Diving Flue” 


The ‘‘diving flue” is our own invention. 
It is exclusive. It can be found on no boiler 
save the RICHMOND" 


THe M¢Crum-How ett Co. px 


Windows 


The fuel economy it brings, more than 
repaid the experiment of the boiler we built 
with windows in it. 

But the ‘‘diving flue’’ was not the only 
outcome of this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had 
ever been written on paper. 

Welearned how to increase our heating 
efficiency from 90 square feet to 128 square 
feet, without adding to the size or cost of 
the boiler. 

We learned how to build across circula- 
tion water way which does for the water 
circulation what the ‘“‘diving flue’’ does for 
the fire travel. 

We learned how to arrange doors and 
drafts and dampers so that tending the fire 
becomes a simple, easy, exact science, in- 
stead of a difficult, haphazard uncertainty. 


Self Cleaning Surfaces 


We learned howto make 90 per cent. of 
our surfaces self-cleaning—so more efh- 
cient. 

And in countless ways, the boiler with 


234 Terminal Building, 
k Avenue and 41st Street, 


windows enabled us to save half your coal, 
double ease, flexibility, satisfaction—with- 
out increasing the first cost of the heating 
system to you. 

The RICHMOND” heating system as per- 
fected to-day represents the climax of in- 
ventive skill—a system that repays the 
pains we put into it every day you use it. 

The RICHMOND” system is small enough 
for a three-room bungalow. Big enough 
for a building that measures its floor space 


by the acre. 
Write Us 


If you contemplate installing a heating 
system, steam, or hot water—direct or in- 
direct—in your home or building, large or 
small, write us. Ask for catalog 234. Be fair 
enough to yourself to learn of a system 
which, by inventive ingenuity, saves its own 
cost, pays its own maintenance. 

Address in the West 


meron Schroth Gmeron G 


234 Michigan Street Chicago, III. 


New York 


MANUFACTURERS: “RICHMOND Boilers and Radiators; “(RICHMOND Enameled Ware; 


Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; “RICHMOND” Suds Makers; “RICHMOND” Suction 
Cleaners; “RICHMOND?” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 


Two at Uniontown, Pennsylvania; One at Norwich, Connecticut; One at Racine, Wisconsin; One at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIVE PLANTS: 


From the 
Best Dealers Everywhere 
Booklet on Request 


Will Last Through 
Many Vacations 


The more you write, the more 
you will appreciate the convenience 
of owning a Waterman’s Ideal. 


Wherever you go you will enjoy 
having your own pen. Your letters 
and friendly postcards may all be 
written while those who are not 
provided with a Waterman’s Ideal 
are thinking about the inconven- 
ience of their correspondence. 


A medium size Waterman’s Ideal 
will write 20,000 words with one 
filling. It is a safe pen to Carry, 
there is no fear of soiling your fin- 
gers when writing, and you can 
secure just the size and kind of gold 
pen point you desire. All styles: 
Standard, Self-Filling and Safety. 
(The Safety style can be carried in 
your trunk or grip, filled with ink, 
and cannotspill. See illustration. ) 


173 Broadway, New York 


123 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal 


L. E. Waterman Company 


8 School Street, Boston 189 Clark Street, Chicago 
734 Market Street, San Francisco Kingsway, London 


No. 412, Silver 
$5.00. Clip- 
on-Cap, 50c 


No. 12 VS 


travelers. $3 
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SEPT., 1910 MUNN AND COMPANY, Inc., Publishers PRICE 25 CEN 


9 NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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Funrs Fine Furnrrure 22, 


@ We have one of the finest 
lines of Hall Clocks that can 


be seen in this country. This 


photograph is one of our latest : 
designs, and will appeal to 
those who desire a plain and 
substantial case, something 
that will always look well, and 


will never be out of style. 
We have twenty patterns. 


Classic Styles of Our Own and 


@ We also make a fine 
“Willard” or Banjo Clock, Other Days 


eet nae oly aaa meet Inspection of our Advance Showing offers evidence of the fact that 


comforts and luxuries which belonged not so many years ago exclusively 
to the wealthy are now within the means of the most modest home. 
Among the host of small furnishings which we have also on view 
not sell our clocks, send direct are many odd pieces and imported objects-of-art particularly appro- 
priate for presentations or gifts. 
The diversity of our exhibit offers a wealth of Appropriate Sug- 
gestions to make artistic homes, however modest. Where Value 


is measured by Quality, FLINT PRICES ARE INDISPUT- 


@ If your local jeweler does 


for our new illustrated catalog. 


Waltham Clock Co. | NE LONE: 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 
Waltham, Massachusetts GEO. C. FLINT Co. 
43-47 WEsT 23" OT. 24-28 West 24" St. 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,’? Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


4to. 11x13% inches. Illuminated Cover 
and 275 Illustrations. 306 Pages. 


Price, $10.00 


A sumptuous book, dealing 
with some of the most stately 
houses and charming gardens 
in America. The illustrations are in 
nearly all cases made from original 
photogiaphs, and are beautifullyprinted 
on double coated paper. Attractively 
bound. The book will prove one of 
the most interesting books of the year 
and will fill the wants of those who 
desire to purchase a luxurious book 
on our American Homes. 


funn & Company 


Publishers of ‘‘Scientific American’’ 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 


Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 
of City and Suburban Properties 


Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 


229 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


Country Homes 


may enjoy city comfo:ts and 
conveniences at Jess cost than 
Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dan- 
gers, by using the Automatic 


Economy Gas Machine 


Produces light, kitchen and 
laundry fuel. Lighted the same as electric, but 
without batteries. Write for sooklet, ‘‘ The 


Economy Way.’’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Mfrs., 


437 Main Street ‘Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS sw’ LOCKE 


E only modern Sanitary Steel Foi 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker, i 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM : aos 
Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
=| inevery bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 

4 proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 

"| Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
; $7.00 and up. 

4 Send for illustrated circular. 
HESS, 926 L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 

Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 

Sold on Approval. Free Booklet, 


ANDING SEAM 
SEE ROOF 
BY Yl IRONS 


CLINCH right through the 
standing seam of metal 


roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Cireular 


Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


For Sale at 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Beautiful Country Place 


Three acres of exceedingly attractive ground. 
The house sets well back from the road and is 
surrounded by fine shade trees; contains eight 
sleeping rooms, three baths; large piazzas; 
good stable with six stalls and living-rooms 
for coachman. Garage. Tennis court. 


An Exceptional Bargain 


and offered at price which I am not at liberty to advertise, 
For further particulars, or for 
an appointment to see property, address 


m. S. Meany 


Meany Bldg. Office Tel. 103, Res. Tel. 293. Greenwich, Conn. 
One block north of the R.R. Station 


AANTHSO NIAN 


N planning your 

bathroom, study 
both design and 
material. Design 
for the sake of 
your pride in its artistic 
beauty. Mazerial for the 
sake of your satisfaction 
in its durability and sani- 
tary perfection. 


You take care of both 
these essential features 
when you equip. with 
Mott’s Imperial an 
Vitreous Porcelain. 


Years later you will 
realize what a profitable 
investment in durable 
quality you made. 


MOTES PLUMBING 


In both designs and materials, Mott’s Plumbing Fixtures 
offer a wide range. They include a full line of porcelain 
enameled iron, as well as Imperial and Vitreous Porcelain. 
This gives a practically unlimited opportunity for selec- 
tion and combination. 


MODERN PLUMBING—an 80-page book—illustrates and describes every 
form of modern bathroom equipment. In it are shown 24 model interiors 
ranging in cost from $85 to $3,000. 


Sent on request with 4 cents to cover postage. 


THE Ve kL. MOTT IRON WORKS BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit. Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San 


1828 EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1920 antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Indianapolis and 
Pittsburgh. 
FIFTH AVE. AND. SEVENTEENTH ST. NEW YORK CaNADA: 138 Bleury St., Montreal 


TO MAKE SURE THAT \OU ARE fereemarecy GETTING GENUINE MOTT WARE, 
LOOK FOR THE MOTT iIM@Tr LABEL ON EACH PIECE. 


$+4+44++++ 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


Sample and 
Circular 
Free 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St., NEW YORK CITY 


Ba CROSS-SECTION THROUGH FLOOR. 
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Shingled Houses 


are distinctly American. Shingles are warmer 
(or cooler in Summer ) than tiles, slate or clap- 
boards, and more picturesque; and they ad- 
mit of far more varied and artistic coloring 
than any other finish. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


color them in soft, beautiful and transparent 
tones, and thoroughly preserve them against 
decay or insects. 


Samples on wood, and full information sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mfrs., 131 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 
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Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 
Benjamin V, White, Arch't, N.Y. 


A Stock Voss MANTEL WITH REALLY BEAUTIFUL LINES AND IN PERFECT TASTE. 


Mantels that harmonize 


In finishing the interior of your home, great care should be 
taken to choose mantels that are in accordance with each room. 


Voss Mantels are made in all styles 
from the Colonial to the Mission—in 
all finishes and woods. ‘They have 
nothing in common with the ordinary 
stock mantel—each is the work of 
a competent designing artist—and 


capable workman. 

Get our beautifully illustrated book- 
let, ‘‘Mantels for the Home.” It is 
brimming full of ideas on the proper 
selection of mantels. A postal will 
bring it. 


VOSS MANTEL COMPANY, (INC.) 


1606 Arbegust Street 


Louisville, Kentucky 


‘‘Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years’? 
We make to order specially designed mantels from architects drawings. 


The Cost of Manufacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason in Sczentzfic American Supplement 1550. 


The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Sc7venlzfic American Supple- 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. The article con- 
siders the fuel value and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a 
gasoline or crude oil motor 


In Scientific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 
dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
farm products and using it in engines. 


French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczentific American Supplement 1599. 


How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentific American. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 
explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and 
illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcohol plant is publisbed in 
Screntific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. 


ALCOHOL 


Its Denaturization 
Its Industrial Use 


In Supplements 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 
the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 


A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
is given in Sclentific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke and $. M. Woodward. 


The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
Utilization of Alcohol is ably discussed in the Sczenlific American 
Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klar and F. H. Meyer, both ex 
perts inthe chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 

The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that is the Farm Products from 
which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Scientific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 
alcohol content compared. 

The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol is the title of a splendid 
article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
lished in Sczen/ific American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 

In Scientific American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 

Any Single Number of the Sczen/Zfic American or Supplement 


will be sent for 10 cents by mail. The entire set of papers above listed 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. FREE to Any Address. 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


Its Manufacture 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 16th SEASON 


STOP AT THE 


Hotel Ponce De Leon 


AND ANNEX 
WHEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


nished throughout with rare taste, and 

possesses all modern requisites for con- 
venience and comfort of guests. 

Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths 

European and American Plan 
A Book tet will be gladly furnished on appli- 
cation. Rates, running from $12.50 to $30.00 
per week, according to location of the rooms. 
Official Hote! American Motor League and 
the International Automobile League. 


ae: Hotel Ponce De Leon is newly fur- 


Garage Capacity, 200 Machines 
For further information address: 
ALFRED B. GRINDROD, Prop. and Mgr. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Study 


Alcchitetture 


BAS Y LESS OWNS 
OR, STEPPING STONE TO 


ARCHITECTURE 


By THOMAS MITCHELL 


SIMPLE TEXT-BOOK telling in a 

series of plain and simple answers to 

questions all about the various orders as 
well as the general principles of construction. 
The book contains 92 pages, printed on heavy 
cveam plate paper and illustrated by 150 engrav- 
ings, amongst which are illustrations of various 
historic buildings. The book is 12mo in size, 
and is attractively bound in cloth. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID 


Munn & Co.,, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York 


ATENTS fonrunes 
FORTUNES 

RIZES for patents. Patents secured 
through us advertised without charge. 

New lists of inventions needed and possible 
buyers. “‘Hints to inventors.” ‘Why some 
inventors fail.” Book on patents. Send us 
rough sketch or model for search of Patent 
ffice records and report on patentability. Special 
agents in 500 cities and towns. Mr. Greeley while 
Acting Commissioner of Patents had full charge of 
U.S. Patent Office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


ANTIQUES 


Some old Mahogany Furniture, Chairs, Tables, Sofas, Bureaus, 

Highboys, Desks, etc. Gilt Mirrors, unusual Sconces, Sheffield 
Plate, etc. Mantel, Banjo and Grandfathers’ Clocks. A fine stock 
of Old China, Lowestoft, Staffordshire, Bristol and other famous 
potteries. Old Pewter. Plates, Platters, Mugs, etc. Antique Glas3- 
ware. An unusually attractive stock of Antique Jewelry. Hundreds 
of small articles in China, Copper, Brass, Glass, etc. Many fine 
Old Prints. Catalogue on request 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Washington - - New Hampshire 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND. 320 pp., 340 Illus. $2 postpald 
A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 


q Suggests a large number of diversions which, aside from affording 


entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit, Com- 
plete practical instructions are given for building the various arti- 


cles, such as Scows, Canoes, Windmills, Water Wheels, Etc. 
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CANNING AND PRESERVING 


FRUIT 
HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE—V* 


By Marie Parloa 


Concluded from Homers AND GARDENS, 
August, No. 8, page xii. 


Covering Jellies. 


Jellies are so rich in sugar that they are 
protected from bacteria and yeasts, but they 
must be covered carefully to protect them 
from mold spores and evaporation. ‘The 
following methods of covering jellies are all 
good: 

Have disks of thick white paper the size 
of the top of the glass. When the jelly is 
set, brush the top over with brandy or alco- 
hol. Dip a disk of paper in the spirits and 
put it on the jelly. If the glasses have 
covers, put them on. If there are no covers, 
cut disks of paper about half an inch in dia- 
meter larger than the top of the glass. Beat 
together the white of one egg and a table- 
spoonful of cold water. Wet the paper 
covers with this mixture and put over the 
glass, pressing down the sides well to make 
them stick to the glass ; or the covers may be 
dipped in olive oil and be tied on the glasses, 
but they must be cut a little larger than 
when the white of egg is used. 

A thick coating of paraffine makes a good 
cover, but not quite so safe as the paper 
dipped in brandy or alcohol, because the 
spirits destroy any mold spores that may 
happen to rest on the jelly. If such spores 
are covered with the paraffine they may de- 
velop under it. However, the paper wet 
with spirits could be put on first and the 
paraffine poured over it. 

If paraffine is used, break it into pieces 
and put in a cup. Set the cup in a pan of 
warm water on the back of the stove. In 
a few moments it will be melted enough to 
cover the jelly. Have the coating about a 
fourth of an inch thick. In cooling the 
paraffine contracts, and if the layer is very 
thin it will crack and leave a portion of the 
jelly exposed. 


Canned or bottled fruit juices. 


Fruit juice is most desirable for drinking 
or for culinary purposes. Grape juice is 
particularly good as a drink. It may be 
canned with or without sugar but, except 
where the grapes have a large percentage 
of sugar, as is the case in California, some 
sugar should be added to the juice in can- 
ning. 

Currant juice may be sterilized and 
canned without sugar. This juice may be 
made into jelly at any season of the year. 

Fruit juices that are designed for use in 
frozen creams and water ices should be 
canned with a generous amount of sugar. 

For grape juice good bottles are to be 
preferred to fruit cans. If you can get the 
self-sealing bottles, such as pop or beer 
comes in, the work of putting up grape 
juice will be light. If bottles are em- 
ployed, be very careful to sterilize both bot- 
tles and corks. 


Grape Juice. 


Wash the grapes and pick from the 
stems. Put the fruit in the preserving 
kettle and crush slightly. Heat slowly and 


(Continued on page iv) 


*Reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 203, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, 


thick, hot suds. 


Try This “RICHMOND” 
Suds-Maker Free 


You simply turn the faucet and The Ricumonpa Suds-Maker delivers 
It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 
faucet and can be easily attached toit. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 


Just send your name and address together with 
the nameand address of your local plumber and 
Use it ten days—then if you 


we will forward by express prepaid one [Ricumonp: Suds-Maker. 


think you can spare it, return it at our expense. 
greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. 


THE MS¢Crum-HoweLtt Co. 


1907-1910—Two Letters from 
John D. Archbold Regarding 


Tree Surgery as Practiced on 
His Estates by Davey Experts 


The significance of these letters is in the testimony 
they give to the permanent efficiency of the methods 
of tree surgery, originated by John Davey, the 
father of the profession, and practiced exclusively 
by the Davey Experts. 

The first work done by the Davey men on Mr. 
Archbold's trees was in the early spring of 1907. 
Three years later, Mr. Archbold writes to say that he 
continues to have great satisfaction in the work done. 
If it had been lacking, a man of Mr. Archbold's 
keen intelligence would long ago have detected it. 


The DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
129 Ash St., Kent, Ohio 
Write us how many trees you have and we will send 
you one or more of our books, free. 


Mr. John Davoy, 


283 Terminal Building 


26 Brouway 


ew York. 


July 15, 1907 


Mott House, 


¥y doar Sir;- 


tion I feel over 
nood of attention, which you 
tion to me and I feel that y 


clontly done an will sorve not only to her 


Tarrytown, N.Y. 


It gives mo plensura to axpress the satisfac 
tho work done on ry treos at Tarrytown. Thoir 
plainly indicated, was a revela- 
our work was thoroughly and effi- 


utify but porpotu- 


ate the lives of the trees. 


cartify to tha courtesy and industrious 


Very truly yours 


f" eae 


| 
) 


OF NATIONS 


y increased their beauty, but sill prolong tneir 


Think of the dozens of ways 
this ingenious device will 
cut down the work in the 
kitchen ! Learn what it 
means to save hundreds of 
steps every day—to always 
have thick creamy soap suds 
on tap. The“‘Richmond’’Suds 
Maker gives youany quantity 
of soapand water thoroughly 
mixed in scientific propor- 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
of dishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, glassware 
unac< *ts creamy suds for an 
instance then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto- 
matic end to waste, to un- 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
odds andends of soap. Use 
any kind of soap. 


This is your chance to learn about the 


Write today. 
New York, N. Y. 


26 Brontwag 


lives. 


2 yours, 


PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 


invention for aterm of seventeen years. 


You can 


sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 


grant licenses to manufacture under it. 
Patent system 


Our 


is responsible for much of our 


industrial progress and our success in competing 


oe 


in the markets of the world. 
successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 


The value of a 


order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 


a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 


claims. 


This is a special branch of the legal profession which 


can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 


years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 


expense. 
to rich and poor. 


Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
Our unbiased opinion freely given. 


We are 


happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on Application 


MUNN & 


Branch Office 


625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


COMPANY ~% ~“ Solicitors of Patents 


Main Office 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, yearly, if in 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze, They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 
sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 


HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR GUESTS? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed working girl, a convalescing patient, or an aged toiler. 


5.00 gives a teething baby andits “little mother” of ten a cool healthful week. 


10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, : 
100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children—their only outing. 


Will you have a 
Lawn Party or a 
Children’s Fair to 
help us? Write for 


literature. 


Please send your 


gift to 


R.S. MINTURN, 
Treas. 
Room 238 
105 E. 22d Street 
New York 


United Charities 
Building 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


7 | VERY interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola can be had free on request. Ask for 
4 Catalogue A-27 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. SN 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns 


Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES or INTERIOR USE Cova 


tp BEA HER -C00 0 Sina Ns 
SYP BR LE ce Na REE VS Ba Pog 


Elston and Webster Aves. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Office: 
<trartmann-sanperscomany 1123 Broadway, N. Y. City 


‘maps ns 


pet also publish Catalogues A-29 of SUN DIALS and A-40 of WOOD COLUMNS. 


boil gently for half an hour. Crush the 
fruit with a wooden spoon. 

Put a sieve or colander over a large bowl 
and spread a square of cheese cloth over 
the sieve. Turn the fruit and juice into 
the cheese cloth; drain well, then draw the 
edges of the cheese cloth together and twist 
hard to press out all the juice possible. 

Put the strained juice in a clean pre- 
serving kettle and on the fire. When it 
boils draw back and skim. Let it boil 
and skim; then add the sugar and 
stir until dissolved. Boil five minutes, 
skimming carefully. Fill hot sterilized jars 
or bottles. Put the jars or bottles in a 
moderate oven for ten minutes, in pans of 
boiling water. Have some boiling juice 
and pour a little of it into the jars as they 
are taken from the oven; then seal. Place 
on boards and set aside out of a cold draft. 

A good proportion of sugar and juice is 
a gill of sugar to a quart of juice. The 
preparation and use of grape juice has been 
discussed at length in an earlier bulletin of 
this series. 


Raspberry, Blackberry, Strawberry, and 
Currant Juices. 


With all these fruits except currants, 
proceed the same as for grape juice, but 
adding half a pint of sugar to each quart of 
juice. Currants will require a pint of sugar 
to a quart of juice. 


Cherry, Plum, and Peach Juices. 


To preserve the juice of cherries, plums, 
peaches, and similar fruits, proceed as for 
jelly, but adding to each quart of juice half 
a pint of sugar instead of a quart as for 
jelly. If it is not desired to have the fruit 
juice transparent, the pulp of the fruit may 
be pressed to extract all the liquid. 


Fruit Syrups. 


The only difference between syrups and 
juice is that in the syrup there must be at 
least half as much sugar as fruit juice. 

These syrups are used for flavoring ice 
creams and water ices. They also make a 
delicious drink, when two or three spoon- 
fuls are added to a glass of ice water. 


Raspberry Vinegar. 


Put four quarts of raspberries in a 
bowl and pour over them four quarts 
of vinegar. Cover and set in a cool 
place for two days. On the second day 
strain the vinegar through cheese cloth. 
Put four quarts of fresh raspberries 
in the bowl and pour over them the 
vinegar strained from the first raspber- 
ries. Put in a cool place for two days, then 
strain. Put the strained juice in a preserv- 
ing kettle with three quarts of sugar. Heat 
slowly, and when the vinegar boils skim 
carefully. Boil twenty minutes, then put in 
sterilized bottles. 

About two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to a 
glass of water make a refreshing drink. 

Similar vinegars may be made from 
blackberries and strawberries. 


A GOOD VARNISH | 7 


INELY powdered copal 100 parts, 
F dried at 248 deg. F., is placed, while 
still hot, in a vessel that can be 
tightly closed, over which pour 280 parts 
of acetone, which will produce, after solu- 
tion, a varnish that will dry very rapidly 
and which gives a fine glossy coating to 
paper (maps, copper plate prints, etc). 
By the addition of highly rectified alcohol, 
the varnish may be made to dry more 
slowly. 


ithe Ole Lown 


HE publishers of American Homes and Gardens desire to an- 


e) nounce a Garden Competition for 1910, and will offer $100 for 
Le «the four best planned, developed and successful suburban or 

wt village garden. The Garden Competition Editor of American 
Homes and Gardens wants to know if your garden is a success. 
If so, write and tell him about it. Tell him how you planned and how you 
planted your garden, and what success you had with it; tell him of the 
plants with which you had the best results and the ones which were fail- 
ures; how you arranged for a succession of bloom; how you made use of 
the natural limitations of the plot and what mistakes you made. We want 
you to help us so that we may help others to beautify their surroundings, 
for this is the object of this competition. You need not be a skilled writer 
to tell the story of your garden success. Tell it in your own way. 


$100.00 for Prizes 


For the best garden received we will pay : 


For the first - $50.00 For the third - $15.00 
For the second $25.00 For the fourth $10.00 


Comal to01ns> 


Competitors for the prizes must comply with the following conditions: 

A general description of the garden, consisting of not more than fifteen hundred words, giving the size of 
the plot and the kind of plants used in planting, must be submitted. Give any details which you think 
will be of interest. 

Drawings of the plot are to be made in black and white, drawn to the scale of eight feet to an inch, showing 
the position of the various plants and shrubs. Name each variety of plant on the plan by a number, giving 
a separate list with a corresponding number by which each plant may be identified. 

Photographs of the garden must be submitted. It will be of interest to send as many photographs of the 
garden, taken from as many points of view and at different times in the summer, as illustrate the changes 
in the garden’s appearance to the dominance of certain flowers. The photographs must be printed on 
printing-out paper and are to be not less than five by seven inches in size. A photograph of the site of 
the garden before it was developed would add interest to the series. . 
Descriptions, drawings and photographs are to be marked with a pseudonym which is to be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address of the competitor. All descriptions, plans and photographs 
are to be sent free of any name or address on them except the pseudonym. Express or postage charges 
must be fully prepaid. ~ 

Just as soon as the judges have rendered a decision upon the four best gardens submitted for this competi- 
tion, they will notify the Editor who will open the envelopes bearing the pseudonym and containing the 
competitor’s true name, and will at once notify the successful competitors that they have won the prizes. 
The Garden Competition Editor reserves the right to publish in American Homes and Gardens all prize 
gardens and those gardens which in the opinion of the judges are worthy of honorable mention. The names 
of those whose gardens are reproduced will be published with the photographs. 

Contributions are to be submitted to the Garden Competition Editor, American Homes and Gardens, Munn 
& Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 

The garden competition closes September 15,1910. Contestants need not to be subscribers to American 
Homes and Gardens, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. No photographs, manuscript 
or plans will be returned. 
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AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 


THE NEW AGRICULTURE 


By HIS new and valuable work sets forth the changes which have 


T. BYARD COLLINS 


taken place in American agricultural methods which are 


transforming farm life, formerly so hard, into the most 


8vo. Cloth. 376 Pages 
100 Illustrations 
Price, $2 00, Postpaid 


independent, peaceful and agreeable existence. Farm life 
to-day offers more inducements than at any previous period 
in the world’s history, and it is calling millions from the 
desk. The present work is one of the most practical treatises on the subject 


ever issued. It contains 376 pages and 100 illustrations. 


In brief, the Contents are as follows: 


CHAPTER I. This chapter contains a general statement of the advantages of farm life. 


CHAPTER II. Deals with the vast systems of irrigation which are transforming the Great West, and also 
hints at an application of water by artificial means in sections of the country where irrigation has not 


hitherto been found necessary. 


CHAPTER III. Gives the principles and importance of fertilization and the possibility of inoculating the soil 
by means of nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 


CHAPTER IV. Deals with the popular awaking to the importance of canals and good roads, and their rela- 
tion to economy and social well-being. 


CHAPTER V. ‘Tells of some new interests which promise a profit. 


CHAPTER VI. _ Gives 2 description of some new human creations in the plant world. 


CHAPTER VII _ Deals with new varieties of grain, root and fruit, and the principles upon which these modi- 
fications are effected and the possibilities which they indicate. 


CHAPTER VIII. Describes improper methods in agricultural practice. 


CHAPTER IX. Devoted to new machinery by which the drudgery of life on the farm is being eliminated, 
making the farm a factory and the farmer the manager of it. 


CHAPTER X. Shows the relation of a body of specialists to the American farmer, who can have the most 
expert advice upon every phase of his work without any expense whatever to himself. 


MUNN & CoO., Inc., Publishers 


RAE Nis 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


vention for a term of seventeen years. You can 

sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our Patent 

system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the 
world. The value of a successful Patent is in no degree 
commensurate with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. 
In order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ a Patent 
Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the claims. 
This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of 
clients in all parts of the world. Our vast experience en- 
ables us to prepare and prosecute Patent cases and Trade 
Marks at a minimum of expense. Our work is of one 
quality and the rates are the same to rich and poor. Our 
unbiased opinion freely given. Ve are happy to consult 

with you in person or by letter as to the probable 
patentability of your invention. 


A PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your in- 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on 
Application. 


Branch Office: cCIMUNN C& COMPANY 


625 F Street Solicitors of Patents 
Washington, D.C. ain Office: 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


361 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Inexpensive 
Country~ Homes 


cA Practical Book for «Architects, Builders, 
and Those Intending to Build 


A HANDSOME CLOTH-BOUND PORTFOLIO, 
consisting of 88 pages, about 11x14, printed on heavy 
plate paper, and containing 43 designs, with floor 
plans of practical, tasteful and comfortable country 
homes, ranging in cost from $1,000 to $5,000 com- 
plete. The designs have been carefully selected, as 
embodying the best efforts of various architects 
throughout the country. Every one of the houses 
has already been built, and all of the illustrations are 
half-tone engravings, made direct from photographs 
of the completed structures, taken specially by the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN artists. In many cases two 
perspective views of the same house are shown. 
Several illustrations of inexpensive stables are also 
included among the designs. 

@ The location of the dwellings, the cost, owners’ and architects’ 
names and addresses are given, together with a description of the 


dwelling, thus enabling, if desired, a personal inspection of the 
dwelling or direct correspondence with the architect or the owner. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THOSE 
INTENDING TO BUILD 


will find many new and valuable suggestions among the 
up-to-date designs illustrated in this handsome portfolio. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 36! Broadway, New York 
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A Notable Home 


The house and the garden of W. S. Spaulding, Esgq., 
at Pride’s Crossing, Mass., form the opening article 
of the October number. Both the house and the 
formal garden are particularly well illustrated by 
many fine engravings. All the features of the house 
and the garden are intimately described by Barr 
Ferree in a very interesting manner. 


Topiary Art 


During the past few years there has been a remark- 
able revival of what had at one time become a lost 
horticultural art. A. Jennings Brown has prepared 
a very interesting article on this subject, which is illus- 
trated by some excellent engravings showing the vari- 
ous forms of design in which a shrub may be treated. 


Handicraftsman 


A. J. Squires has prepared an excellent article on the 
subject of “‘Sun-Dials Made At Home.” ‘The article 
is illustrated by engravings and diagrams showing 
how this may be done, and it might be an aid to those 
who would like to have a sun-dial without the expense 
of its purchase. 


“The Rice Field” 


The residence of Mrs. Charles E. Perkins, at West- 
wood, Mass., known as “The Rice Field,” is a typical 
New England farm house, built to form a continua- 
tion of house, stable, garage and coachman’s house, 
all under one continuous roof. Paul Thurston has 
prepared an excellent article on the house and the gar- 
den, which is amply illustrated by fine engravings. 


“Planning a Formal Garden” 


Charles Downing Lay shows by a ground plan and a 
very able description, how to arrange and to develop 
a formal garden. He tells how to plan it, how to 
plant it, and what kind of shrubs and plants should be 
used. ‘This article ought to be of service to all who 
are interested in a subject more pretentious than the 
ordinary style of garden. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


Miss Alice M. Kellogg presents her eighth paper, on 
the subject of decorating and furnishing the home. 
Her contribution for this issue will be devoted to the 
‘Furnishing of a Boy’s Room.” Very little thought is 
given, as a rule, to the furnishing of a boy’s room, but 
Miss Kellogg tells in her usual practical and helpful 
way, how much can be accomplished in the decorating 
and furnishing of a room of this type, and aids it by 
the use of several engravings. 


“Bulbs to Plant in the Autumn” 


Now is the time to consider the kinds of bulbs to plant 
in the fall, in order to have a proper welcome in the 
first warm days of spring. Is there anything more joyful 
than the first flowers of the spring, the hyacinths, the 
daffodils, the tulips. S. Leonard Bastin has pre- 
pared an illustrated article telling of some of the best 
bulbs to plant and how to plant them in order to se- 
cure the highest possible results. 


“Fireproof Houses from an Artistic Point of View” 


It has been thought difficult to design a small house 
of fireproof construction and at the same time put 
into it some of the artistic values which are so fre- 
quently found in stucco houses. ‘The group of houses 
illustrated in this article was built in Orange, N. J., 
and represents a very handsome type of house of 
fireproof construction. Edith Haviland has prepared 
an excellent paper on the subject, pointing out some 
of the salient features of this form of construction. 


“A Pompeian Villa” 


One of the show places of California is the “Pom- 
peian Villa,’’ built for Andrea Sbarboro in the Italian- 
Swiss Agricultural Colony at Asti. It is completely 
described by Horatio F. Stoll, and is profusely illus- 
trated by charming landscape views of vine and villa, 
picturesque colonists’ quarters and rose-covered win- 
eries, all of which form an impressive object lesson 
of what can be accomplished by good taste. 


vill 
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NEEDA Biscuit, in 

their dust tight, mois- 
ture proof package, are 
protected against all 
those harmful elements to which bulk soda 
crackers are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
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Maybe you’ve seldom thought about the 


matter. Maybe you’ve never realized as 
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Write for illustrations. 
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Fences, Walls and Hedges 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 
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keeping something in, or of keeping some- 
thing out, but this is a mistaken idea, for 
many of them are built or planted for 
ornament, or for affording restful seclu- 
sion from the street. 

In design, material, quality and cost fences are of wide 
variety, and those costing the most money are not always 
the most attractive. Often simplicity, cleverly and ar- 
tistically expressed in rustic timber, field stone, or wire 
mesh, is far more effective in fence building, than fine work- 
manship and elaborate materials. 


One seldom ‘finds a fence surrounding a city lot, for in 
such location it is desirable to give an impression of space, 
and this is possible only by letting one’s lawn unite with 
the lawn of one’s neighbors. Sometimes the dividing line 
is marked by a low hedge of geraniums or roses, which is, 
of course, always effective. While not often found at the 
front of the city lot, the fence is frequently a delightful fea- 
ture of the back of the premises, where it may enclose the 
kitchen garden, or perhaps screen a quiet rest spot, for back 
yards can be used for storing peace and comfort and beauty, 
as well as garbage cans, clothes lines and rubbish. Fences 
for such a purpose are usually of wood lattice or mesh wire, 
overgrown with flowering vines. They screen the garden, 


A brick wall makes a fine enclosure for a garden 
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An excellent wall can be built of concrete 


A combination of bowlders and brick make an effective wall 


not only from the street, but from the next door neigh- 
bors, and with their wealth of clambering vines and blos- 
soms, give pleasure to all who look upon them. 

‘Though these city fences, or screens, may be of no archi- 
tectural scheme, the gateways leading through them are 
often wonderfully attractive and quaint. The hooded gate 
is always interesting and picturesque, and the heavier the 
supporting timbers, the better the effect. The roof of this 
hood may be of shingles, shakes, red tiles, or malthoid, 
but should, to be harmonious, correspond in material with 
that of the house of which it is an accessory. A plain, 
straight timber frame for a gate, consisting of a rough six 
by eight redwood post on either side, topped with an over- 
lapping cross beam of like dimensions, is inexpensive and 
decidedly pleasing. A framework of medium-sized logs 
fashioned in the same way, makes an admirable entrance 
to go with a rustic fence. For covering these fences, it is 
well to choose vines that are hardy growers, as well as 
those that are green the year round. Honeysuckle is always 
desirable, for it is ever green, and requires little care. In 
spring, when in the glory of its blooming, its fragrance is 
far-reaching. English ivy is always satisfying, while there 
are many varieties of roses that are a continual delight. 
Wistaria, clematis, bougainvillea, asparagus fern, wood- 
bine, etc., are all beautiful when at their best, but some of 
them sleep half the time, and it is then that we grow a bit 
tired of them, and long for the energetic plants, those that 
never tire of budding and leafing, and grasping for higher 
places. Covering these fences or screens with vines, is 
hardly a satisfactory finish. To complete the scheme ar- 
tistically, there should be a low banking of thick-foliaged 
plants, such as geraniums for instance, to cover the lower 
part of the fence, and the lower legs of the vines. In se- 


Cobble stones make a good wall on which vines may climb 
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A privet hedge forms a fine enclosure for a garden 


lecting plants for these bankings, one should always con- 
sider harmony of color between the flowers of the banking, 
and those covering the fence. True, it is not as difficult to 
combine floral colors out of doors, as it is to combine colors 
of gowns or house furnishings, for all Nature is on tolerably 
friendly terms, yet once in a while, as in the case of purple 
bougainvillea and red geranium, and some other combina- 
tions, colors are decidedly antagonistic, and their union 
should be avoided. 

In the country, or in the suburbs, the fence is an im- 
portant factor in the home scheme. To its design, to its 
material and to its building, much careful thought should 
be devoted, for it is the ‘outside,’ and from its appearance 
one is apt to judge of, and predict, what lies within. It 
should in some way intimate the type of house to which it 
belongs, formal or informal, pretentious or unpretentious. 
To correspond with the Colonial house, the mission plaster 
house, the brick or the stone house, one should install a 
fence that looks a bit substantial, one a trifle more dignified 
and serious than the rose-colored wire mesh, or wood lat- 
tice. Masonry, combined with wood or iron intimates 
strength and durability, and there are many admirable ways 
of putting material together. By placing large square 
masonry pillars fifteen or twenty feet apart all round the 
premises, and running a low wall of masonry topped with 
either wrought iron fencing or wood lattice between these 
pillars, delightful results may be obtained. The pillars and 
low wall may be built of plain red brick, cobblestones, field 
stones, or cement, or all of these materials may be jumbled 
together and make a good appearance. Pillars of stone or 
cement topped with red brick, look better than those with- 
out caps. Red tiles are also used for capping. In using 

(Continued on page 370) 


A, garden wall of rough surfaced brick and stone 


¥ 


A garden wall and steps built of cobble stones 


A splendid tree overhangs the gateway 
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Homes of Minneapolis 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


S87] F ONE of the principal characteristics of a 
most progressive and flourishing city of 
any locality in this country lies in its ar- 
tistic and livable homes, then evidently 
Minneapolis may lay claim to the distinc- 
tion of such possessions. 

Minneapolis of the Middle-West is 
certainly a “City of Beautiful Homes,” built on a broad 
scale, without any attempt or pretense to be more elegant 
than the requirements that a refined and cultured people 
demand. 

The houses illustrated in this series are representative of 
a few of the best types of moderate cost that have recently 
been constructd in that city. 

While built in the city limits, they might be called either 
suburban or country houses, for the reason that any one of 
them is adapted to be built in any locality, the only differ- 
ence being in the amount of land which surrounds each one 
of them, whether it be simply a suburban plot, or a country 
acreage. 


The houses of the Middle-West differ from the Eastern 
only so far as the materials which are used for their 
building are concerned. Although the latter frequently 
show more timber in their construction, the concrete and 
plaster buildings are becoming more common in the East, 
while the clapboarded house, which was formerly so fre- 
quently seen in that district, is practically unknown in the 
important cities of the West. 

There is a distinctive charm about the English half- 
timbered house, and the one treated in that style and illus- 
trated in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and built for J. F: Ar 
wood, Esq., is not the exception to the rule, for the exterior 
is most pleasing and artistic. ‘The house is constructed of 
red brick to the level of the window sills of the first story, 
while the remainder of the building is covered with beams 
stained a Van Dyke brown and forming panels which are 
filled in with cream colored stucco. ‘The roof is covered 
with shingles and stained red. ‘The interior finish of the 
lower floor is severely plain. ‘The entrance to the house is 
direct with the living-room, which is trimmed with English 


Fig. |—The residence of J. F. Atwood, Esq., is built of brick and half-timber work 
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Fig. 2—The rear of Mr. Atwood’s house is as attractive as the front 


oak, and provided with massive beamed ceilings. The 
stairs are placed directly opposite the entrance door and are 
built in such a manner as not to be seen from the main part 
of the living-room. ‘These stairs are stained a dark brown 
to match the woodwork. 

The fireplace in the living-room is built of ‘‘rain-drop” 
brick laid with raked joints and in white mortar and finished 
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Fig. 3—First floor plan 


with a hooded mantel. The hearth is built of brick laid with 
a curb of finished stone. 

The library, separated from the living-room by an arch- 
way, is provided with book-cases, and a paneled seat over 
which are built a group of small lighted windows. 

The dining-room is trimmed with oak and has a high 
paneled wainscoting, a window-seat, and a fireplace. 
French windows placed at one side of the room open direct 


to the living-porch, which has a wainscoting to the height 


Closet 


Bep ROOM 


Bep Room 


DED Room 


Brp Room 


Fig. Aeacecond floor plan 
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Fig. 5—The panels of the half-timber work are filled in with rough plaster 


of two feet, and a floor paved with brick. is fitted up complete with all the best appointments. 
The principal rooms have rough plaster walls, and are The second story is treated with white enamel paint. The 
tinted a pinkish tan color. The service part of the house bathroom has a tiled floor and wainscoting and is furnished 


Fig. 6—The living-room is finished in old English oak 
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Fig. 7—The residence of L. K. Thompson, Esq., is designed in the Colonial style 


with porcelain fix- 
tures with exposed 
nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. ie 

There is a_bed- 
room and a trunk- | 
room in the attic, 
while the cellar con- 
tains laundry, heat- 
ing apparatus and | 
fuel-room. 

This house cost 
$6,000 to build, 1 
but the increase in | h | 
building prices at | | 


Jones, and the 
Style. is the Co- 
lonial. 

The exterior is 
covered with clap- 
boards, and the en- 
tire building is 
painted white. A 
balustraded terrace 
extends across the 
tek front of the house. 
: The vestibule, 
hall and living- 
room are paneled 
in carefully se- 
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the present time 
would bring it up to 
$7,000. Mr. Harry 
W. Jones, of Min- 


lected curly birch, 
stained and finished 
in mahogany. The 
hall has a_ broad 
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neapolis, was the staircase ascending 


architect. 

The residence of 
L. K. Thompson, 
Esq., illustrated in 
Figs. 7, 8 and 9, is 
another house de- 


signed by Mr. 


Fig. 8—First floor plan, Fig. 9—Second floor plan. 


to the second story. 
The | living-room 
has a heavy beamed 
ceiling and wooden 
cornice, dividing it 
into two sections. 
The walls are cov- 
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ered with Japanese 
parchment, and the 
hangings and the 
rugs are in green, 
to harmonize with 
the color scheme. 
A great open fire- 
place is built at one 
end of the room. 
The dining-room 
is finished in weath- 
ered oak, and it has 
a wooden cornice. 
The furniture in 
style and color was 
made to match the 
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ground of dull blue; 
blending well with 
the color scheme 
of the rooms. 

Soft cream-col- 
ored net curtains 
are hung at the win- 
dows, while the 
overhangings are of 
a soft grayish blue 
to match the Ori- 
ental rug. The dome 
over the dining- 
room table is a Tif- 
fany floral design in 
oxeye daisies. 


The kitchen and 


= a oe - pantries are trim- 
Fig. 10—The west front of Dr. E. C. Pickler’s house med with Georgia 


thes storoim. he 


pine and are most 

walls above the paneled wain- complete in every 
scot are covered with leather in : respect. The second floor con- 
the design of an oak leaf of a Hii peer tains the owners’ suite, and two 
soft brown tone on a_back- guest rooms and bath. The 
.: trim throughout is treated with 


white enamel paint and has glass 
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Fig. 13—The entrance front of Dr. Pickler’s house has a terrace 
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bathroom has a tiled floor and wainscoting six feet in 
height, and is furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed 
nickel-plated plumbing. The third floor contains a billiard- 
room, a den, the servant’s rooms and bath. The cellar con- 
tains laundry, fur- 


nace-room, store 
room and fuel- 
rooms. 


The house built 
for Drak. C: Pick- 
ler, from plans also 
prepared by Mr. 
Jones, and_ illus- 
trated in Figs. 10, 
bie) ¥2. and +3. is 
of red brick laid in 
white mortar. The 
trimmings are 
painted white and 
the shingled roof is 
stained a dull shade 


of green. 
The hall is a cen- 
tral one _ reached 


from a paved vesti- 
bule, is trimmed 
with mahogany and 
it has a paneled 


wainscoting. On 
each side of the 
front “door «the = : 
Wainscot opens so Fig. 14—A brick hou 


that bookcases can 

be built in which are not seen when the doors are closed. 
The staircase has a mahogany balustrade built with a 
graceful sweep. 

The living-room is treated with white enamel paint. It 
has a paneled wainscoting, above which the wall is finished 
in pretty colored paper. The ceiling is light yellow between 
the beams, which are painted white. 
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The marble fireplace is finished with a mahogany mantel 
and over-mantel in one panel extending to the ceiling. The 
net curtains at the windows have over-draperies of ma- 
hogany velour. French windows open onto the living-porch. 

The dining-room 
is trimmed with 


mahogany, and it 
has a paneled wain- 
scoting, above 


which the walls are 
covered with a dull 
blue paper. The 
windows are hung 
with net curtains 
with over-draperies 
of blue velour. 

The scheme of 
the lower and upper 
halls is dark brown. 
The second floor is 
treated with white 
enamel paint, and 
each room has a 
different color 
scheme. The bath- 
room is wainscoted 
with tile to the 
height of six feet, 
and it has also a 
tiled floor, porce- 
lain fixtures and ex- 
posed _nickel-plated 
plumbing. 

The sitting-room in the second floor is finished the same 
as the hall. The third floor contains a maid’s room and a 
store room. ‘The cellar is provided with laundry, heating 
apparatus and fuel-rooms. 

The brick house illustrated in Figs. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
was built for T. E. Cootey, Esq., and from plans prepared 
by architect Cecil Bayliss Chapman, of Minneapolis. 


Fig. 15—The living-room of Mr. Cootey’s house 
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The exterior walls of the house are laid of red brick 
with white mortar in a Flemish bond. 


work is stained a 
dark brown color, 
and the trimmings 
are painted white. 
The roof is covered 
with shingles, and 
stained a deep red. 

The hall and the 
living-room are 
trimmed with red 
birch, stained and 
finished in imitation 
mahogany. Both 
are wainscoted in 
panels to the height 
of tour-feet. The 
staircase rising out 
of the hall, also has 
a similar wainscot- 
ing. The walls 
above the wainscot- 
ing are covered with 
an ingrain paper. 
The fireplace in the 
living-room has a 
hearth and facings 


Fig. 16—The dining-room of Mr. Cootey’s house 
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The over-draperies at the windows are of brown velour. 
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French windows at 
the end of the din- 
ing-room open into 
the loggia. 

The dining-room, 
which is particular- 
ly handsome, is 
trimmed with red 
birch, finished with 
white enamel. It 
has a high-paneled 
wainscoting and a 
beamed ceiling. The 
overdraperies to the 
windows are of old 
blue silk. 

The second story 
is treated with 
white enamel paint. 
The bathroom has 
a tiled floor and 
wainscoting and 
porcelain fixtures. 

The third floor 
contains the  serv- 
ants’ rooms, 
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as a Handicraft 


By Ira S. Griffith 


Za) HE rapid introduction of manual training 
into the schools of the country is having 
its effect upon the home. More boys and 
men than ever are engaged in handicraft 
work at home. School instruction in shop 
work has aided in developing that desire, 
active or latent, which is present in every 
person—the desire to “‘do”’ things. 

Of all the crafts commonly engaged in on the part of 
boys and men, woodworking is one of the most satisfactory. 
Its equipment is comparatively inexpensive, the principles 
involved are easily learned, the exercise that it gives is in- 
vigorating and the 
material results are 
valuable and _last- 
ing. 

The first thing to 
be considered by 
one who intends to 
take up woodwork- 
ing as a handicraft 
is the location of 
the shop. The place 
most commonly 
used, because it is 
the most readily 
prepared, is the 
basement. Base- 
ments are generally 
subject to moisture, 
at least at certain 
periods of the year, 
and for this reason 
are not suited for 
the keeping of 
either lumber or 
tools. If at all possible, secure a room on the first floor with 
plenty of light. 

Next to be considered is the work bench. In this as in 
the selection of tools there is great latitude, depending upon 
the amount of money one is willing to invest therein. A sat- 
isfactory bench—one that will answer every requirement— 
can be built at small expense. Such a bench may be built to 
the wall or independently. Pieces of 2x4 inches should be 
used for legs, 1x8 inches for cross pieces with a 2-inch 
plank for the front edge of the top. Fixtures for 
the vise will cost about sixty cents.. A visit to the 
shop of your carpenter will give you, the necessary de- 


A typical amateur’s workshop 


tails for such a bench and all the necessary attachments. 

For $10.50 a neatly finished, thoroughly constructed 
cabinet-maker’s bench with two vises—side and tail—can be 
purchased. Such a bench will be 24x78 inches, hard maple 
and an ornament to any shop. If one is in a position to 
purchase irrespective of higher cost, he will find combina- 
tion cabinets and work benches that are especially made for 
handicrafters, complete in every appointment, made to fold 
away the tools as compactly.as.a Pullman car. 

Only the highest grades of tools should be purchased. A 
cheap tool that will not “hold an edge” is a poor invest- 
ment any way it may be considered. If necessary to make 
a sacrifice in pur- 
chasing tools, let it 
DS thn nT an tes 
rather than in qual- 
ity. | [fone is snot 
informed as to tool 
quality let him ask 
iS Ce rene err 
friend. The follow- 
ing is an equipment 
that will be suf- 
ficient for simple 
woodwork such as 
chairs, tables, etc. 
The specifications 
are standard and 
are given only for 
comparison. There 
are other “makes” 
of equal quality. 
Wing Orvees ses 
“list” and are sub- 
ject to discount 
when bought in 
quantity. No. 5 Bailey iron plane complete, $1.83; six- 
inch Stanley iron-handled trysquare, 24c; ten-inch swing 
Barber brace, ratchet and ball bearing, $1.62; thirteen- 
ounce Maydole, plain-faced claw hammer, 55c; Stanley 
round, hickory, mortised mallet, 3x5 inches, 13¢; 
six-inch tower Champion screwdriver, 35c¢; boxwood 
marking gage, 28c.; six-inch P..S. and W. dividers, 32c.; 
Lily-white Washita oil-stone, fine, 6x27 inches, 45c; oil 
can, 18c; twenty-inch Bishop crosscut saw, $1.40; twenty- 
two-inch Bishop rip saw, $1.40; three-fourths-inch Buck 
Bros. beveled edge, leather-tipped handle, socket firmer 
chisel, 68c; three-eighth-inch chisel as above, 57c; cabinet 
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scraper, 2x4 inches, 20c; three auger bits, %4, %, 34 inch 
Russell Jennings, $1.09; ten-inch backsaw, Bishop, 94¢; 
nail set, 15c; Rosehead countersink, 20c; Bailey ten-inch 


spokeshave, 20c; six-inch Stanley T- 
bevel, Eureka flush, 40c; glue heater, 
1% pints, $1.35; two-bar carpenters 
clamps, 4 feet, $4.00; one foot-power 
grindstone, $4.50; directions for 
woodworking and wood finishing, 
‘Essentials of Woodworking,” $1.00. 

Woodworking and woodfinishing 
are sciences as well as practices and 
the amateur handicrafter to get the 
most satisfactory results must needs 
know somewhat of the methods of 
procedure. The various tool pro- 
cesses, the steps in making the dif- 
ferent joints, the manner of sharpen- 
ing tools and in applying the difter- 
ent woodfinishes are easily learned. 
A few minutes spent in reading the 
text specified above as _ occasions 
arise will not only bring more satis- 
factory results, but will save the 
worker’s time and add to his pleasure 
by enabling him to work to the best 
advantage. 

It is the part of wisdom 
for a beginner to “try him- 
self out’? upon some simple 
piece of wood, preferably 
in soft wood such as pine 
or poplar, before undertak- 
ing something that will 
take a long time to com- 
plete and which has difficult 
construction. Once one has 
learned to saw to a knife 
line with a fair degree of 
accuracy and can “square 
up” a piece of stock from 
the rough, he may consider 
himself ready to undertake 
cabinetwork such as is here 
illustrated. 

There is much drudgery 
connected with woodwork- 
ing that modern 
mill practice makes 
unnecessary for the 
worker in wood to 
perform. Every 
lumber yard carries 
in stock lumber 
that has been mill- 
planed on two 
sides to stock thick- 
nesses. Not only 
this, but the ama- 
teur will find it ad- 
vantageous to have 
table tops and the 
like surfaced at the 
planing mill. 

In ordering stock, 
specify the number 
of pieces of each 
size, then the thick- 


: ness, the width and the length. If the stock is to be mill- 
planed specify S-2-S or S-4-S, according to whether it is to 
be planed to size on two or four sides. 


A three-legged stand 


A round top dining table of mission style 


A class in cabinet making, at work 
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surfaced, smoothed or sized on two surfaces or sides. A\l- 
low % of an inch extra in the width of pieces to be S-2-S, 
and at least ™% an inch extra in the length in either case. 


It never pays to order pieces with the 
ends squared up at the mill. The 
amateur should do that himself, as 
well as the rest of the work such as 
laying out and making the joints, or 
he would not be warranted in calling 
the product his own work. To order 
more than this, the surfacing done 
at the mill deprives one of the most 
interesting part of the work and 
passes the point where the mill ma- 
chines can do the work more profit- 
ably than the amateur can do it himself. 
Of all the woods used in cabinet- 
work, by far the most satisfactory, 
considering cost, ability to stand 
wear and beauty of appearance when 
finished is quarter-sawed white oak. 
With the revival of waxed finishes 
for furniture, woodfinishing is com- 
paratively simple and an amateur 
may count on getting satisfactory re- 
sults with but very little experience. 
= The plain, square Mis- 
sion type of furniture is the 
favorite with beginners. 
After the amateur has 
been well broken into this 
work, he may _ attempt 
something a little more 
elaborate and will find that 
the crudity and severity of 
the Mission type of cabi- 
net work can be relieved 
by a graceful curve here, a 
simple bit of carving there, 
an inlaid pattern or ham- 
mered copper ornament. 
The accompanying illus- 
trations are examples of 
work which may be under- 
taken by beginners, and 
show how the severe Mis- 
sion style may be modified. 
These photographs, 
by the way, are il- 
lustrations of work 
done by boys in a 
manual training 
school, and __ illus- 
trate how the natu- 
ral bent for me- 
chanical work, 
which is found in 
almost every boy, 
may be developed 
by the proper guid- 
ance. Although we 
have had manual 
training schools for 
many years, there 
are still many who 
confuse them with 
trade schools and 
do not realize that 


the purpose of this form of training is not to make car- 
penters, mechanics, etc., of the pupils, but to give the child 


S-2-S meaning an all-round development. Undoubtedly the majority of 
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boys and girls who take a course in manual training will 
never make any professional use of the skill thus attained, 
but throughout their lifetime will find invaluable the ac- 


curacy of hand and eye and the general handiness learned 
in the school without mentioning the pleasure that may be 
obtained by continuing such work in an amateur way. 


A number of interesting examples of work done by boys in an up-to-date manual training school 


Post-and-Board Fence of Concrete 


By John R. Spears 


the posts are set 7 feet apart on centers. With the panels 


fence if built of concrete makes a unique 
ornament. The following instructions 
vill be found very simple! To make the 
posts, construct a box seven feet long by 
seven inches wide and deep at one end, 
and five inches wide and deep at the other. 
At the center place a board on edge 1% inches thick and 
3 feet 7% inches long, with a width tapering to correspond 
to the depth of the box. The board should stand 2% 
inches from the end of the box at the narrow end. The 
parts of the mold should be tacked or screwed together so 
that they may easily be removed. ‘The central board should 
be withdrawn as soon as the concrete has hardened sufh- 
ciently to hold its shape. Before filling the mold, it should 
be lined with building paper, or else thoroughly greased. 
The slabs or panels may be cast in molds such as illustrated, 
and should be reinforced with a quarter-inch rod near the 
lower edge. The upper panel should have a reinforcing 
rod at the upper edge as well. To space the panels, short 
posts or tiles will be required which may be cast in the same 
mold with the panels, as shown. The panels should be 
1 inch thick, 6 inches wide, and 6 feet 1114 inches long, if 
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A post and board fence of concrete 


and tiles as- 
sembled, as in- 
dicated in the 
drawing, a space 
will be left at 
the top and 
down the center 
Oi WINS ROSE 
which may be 
filled with ce- 
ment, so that 
the slabs and 
posts will form 
a monolithic 
structure. The 
best mixture of 
concrete for the 
fence will be 1 
part cement, 
2% of sand, 
and 5 of broken 
stone, 
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Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 
ViIl—Built-In Furniture 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


Za) HERE is a marked increase in the last few 
Sy, years of houses that are individually 
adapted to their owner’s needs. ‘This is 
especially true of homes of moderate cost, 
where original expression is often worked 
out by the personal efforts of some mem- 
ber of the family. 

Leaving out the question of the exterior effects in house 
building, one realizes that in the inside of the house there 
are opportunities for building in fittings that conform to 
the architectural plan, often at a less cost than buying 
their counterparts in movable furnishings. 

In all such undertakings the starting point must be a real 
need, which is met by a careful adjustment of design and 
material to the conditions. 

With the disregard of these principles there is an obvious 
element of incongruity that robs the permanent interior fit- 
tings of any artistic 
value. - Fortunate- 
ly, the mistakes in 
this branch of house 
furnishing are not 
as frequent as in 
the ordinary  selec- 
tion of the movable 
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articles, doubtless 
caused by a more 
careful attention 


bestowed upon the 
former. 

The saving of 
Sprascremsiaan m= 
portant factor in 
the consideration of 
built-in furniture, 
as it oftentimes pre- 
serves the lines of 
the room without 
unnecessary jogs 
and abutments, as 
in the case of book- 
shelves and cab- 
inets that are sunk 
into the wall. Of 
course, these must 
be a part of the original building or their introduction will 
require considerable tearing out and reconstruction. In 
sunken bookcases the contents may become a real wall deco- 
ration, if their bindings are arranged with regard to har- 
monious color effects. With the low wall broken up in this 
way into a variety of different tones, the upper part may be 
considered the real background for the room and treated 
accordingly with a plain, self-toned or two-toned covering. 

In many of the Colonial and early Nineteenth Century 
houses the spaces at either side of the fireplace were fitted 
with cupboards with paneled doors painted white like the 
woodwork, useful compartments without any recommenda- 
tion of exterior beauty. 

An improvement for this situation is the modern plan of 
built-in shelves for holding books, with the upper part for 
holding pottery and bric-a-brac. Such shelving usually 
looks best when made of the same height as the mantel, and 


Combining a desk with bookshelves 


finished like the woodwork, or trim, in the room, as illus- 
trated in the large picture of a library. 

To the careful housekeeper, the open bookshelves pre- 
sent only a lurking place for dust, but a less practical eye 
finds almost as much entertainment from the exposed bind- 
ings and titles as in reading the contents of the books them- 
selves. In some households this open-shelf enjoyment is 
paid for at the price of a personal care of the books. The 
designs for open bookshelves are limited, but these may be 
perfected in every detail of materials and construction and 
finish. The shelves should be adjustable, the boards strong, 
to endure carrying the books without sagging. ‘The space 
nearest the floor may be boxed in, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, or it may have a board on hinges to close up the inside 
space which may be utilized for storing magazines and 
pamphlets. 

Plain glass doors (see illustration) are not as ornamental 
as those divided 
by leads or wooden 
lattice wou 
but them langegem 
spaces of glass re- 
duce the time spent 
in the search for 
books to a mini- 
mum. In the best 
class of houses in 
which architectural 
skill is employed, 
the designs for the 
leaded glass doors 
of closed bookcases 
would be an orig- 
inal expression fol- 
lowing the general 
idea of the interior 
decorations. In a 
library. “whege 
Dutch traditions 
were carried out in 
the general scheme, 
the outlines of the 
quaint little ship 
which Henry Hud- 
son brought over 
from Holland, were effectively introduced in the glass of the 
door panels. 

The leaded glass has the advantage over the wooden 
strips, as the latter may shrink and expand under unex- 
pected conditions of the atmosphere, especially when they’ 
are laid like a skeleton over one large sheet of glass. In 
the better class of cabinet work, the wooden lattice is en- 
closed on each side with glass to prevent its cracking. Al- 
most the same effect as lattice work can be obtained by 
using small panes of glass, diamond shaped or oblong, with 
wooden separations of thick moldings. 

Two different ways of furnishing the tops of built-in 
bookcases are pictured in the illustrations, with and with- 
out a back shelf, whichever is preferred. , 

In a den, or library of small size, there is not always 
space enough for a writing-desk or table, and some com- 
bination of wall shelves with a place for writing is a ne- 
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Sideboard for a Colonial dining-room 


cessity. In the illustration the various needs of a library 
worker have been met in a clever arrangement of cabinet, 
bookshelves, drawer space and writing-table. The deco- 
rative details that leaded glass, drawer pulls and hinges 
lend to cabinet work have not been overlooked in this com- 
bination. 

In a college girl’s room of quite tiny dimensions, a port- 
folio rack, bought in a department store, was changed into 
a writing-desk by fastening it to the wall and increasing 
the length of chain to allow one side to hang level. In the 
front of the rack a colored print was pasted as a decora- 
tion when the rack was closed against the wall. 

In bungalows of the cheaper type, with the wall posts 
and beams left exposed, there are numberless opportunities 
for original fittings of shelves for books and bric-a-brac, 
with and without the addition of doors. 

The contents of book shelves may be partially screened 


A corner cabinet 


Low bookshelves 


Sideboard for an English dining-room 


or entirely protected by a curtain, according to the way in 
which it is hung and the material of which it is made. Silk 
gauze showing a silk-woven pattern makes an artistic cur- 
tain, or a fancy net may be laid over a colored silk if some- 
thing more unique is desired. The new way of interlacing 
embroidery silk in a border pattern on a square-meshed lace 
is also attractive. A heavier material for more practical 
purposes can be found among the sun-fast colors that have 
lately been brought over from Scotland. These colors with 
their ditterent weaves are so varied that one may select al- 
most any required weight and texture for any specific pur- 
pose, with the satisfaction of knowing that the expense put 
into them will be rewarded by durability. 

Perhaps the most popular expression of built-in furniture 
is the window and fireplace seats that one sees in houses 
of the olden time, and in others that are thoroughly up to 
date. Stone seats in the window recesses of ancient castles 
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An old cupboard 
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are a picturesque memory to the traveler, and something 
of their charm becomes associated with those in our modern 
dwelling. One may, of course, overdo this contribution to 
the furnishings and introduce a superfluity of permanent 
seats, but, aside from a caution in this direction, one may 
contribute much to the interior effect of a room by install- 
ing a fireside settle or a window seat. 

Of the first variety one expects to find the back rather 
high to make a snug enclosure near the fire or the hearth. 
If the seat is boxed in it will afford a convenient recep- 
tacle for firewood, and sub-divisions may be made for 
kindlings and logs. As the height and width of the seat 
contribute a large part toward its success, these points 
should be determined upon by actual experiments before 
accepting the ordinary dimensions. 

Window seats are usually incorporated with the original 
plan of a house, but they may often be added as an after- 
thought. The mistake is in admitting them when they do 
not fit into the construction as if they belonged to it, as 
when the window is too shallow to admit a board of the 
right width and its projection becomes imperative. 

Seats that are built into windows may have the lower 
part left open showing the supports, or they may be boxed 
in with the space left for storing away small articles. An 
improvement on having the top of the seat open is to have 
the front panel arranged to drop to the floor on concealed 
hinges. 

Placing a window seat in a hall is not so often thought 
of as in the living-room, but it often creates a point of 
interest that is unattainable with the movable furniture. In 
the dining-room, too, the window seat often contributes dis- 
tinct usefulness to the furnishings, particularly when the 
family is given to much entertaining. 

A built-in seat in the nursery need not be placed by the 
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window. A long, wide, low seat against the wall affords 
enjoyment in various ways for small children and takes the 
place of chairs, sofa and table. 

Whether to cushion a built-in seat or leave it uncovered 
is sometimes a problem to the home maker, and no definite 
rule can be specified as a solution. In some places where 
the wood is obviously well selected and carefully finished, 
its uncovered surface adds to the dignity of the woodwork, 
and, again, where the seat is not low enough to admit of 
the cushion without raising it to an uncomfortable height, 
it is best to leave off the cushion. 

The most substantial filling for a cushion that is used 
very much is hair of a good quality. For a long seat such a 
filling would cost almost as much as a mattress for a sin- 
gle bed, and as a substitute at less cost one may use layers of 
cotton felt. As the material for covering a seat cover is 
tufted, a pattern does not show to advantage. A plain or 
striped material is almost always the best choice, in colors 
that will withstand both the wear and action of the light. 

Linen velour is a favorite covering for cushioned seats, 
as its range of colors is extensive and its wearing quality 
well known. Its width is fifty inches and the price by the 
yard from a dollar and sixty cents to two dollars and a half. 
Corduroy at a dollar a yard is only twenty-seven inches 
wide, but it is an excellent covering for a window-seat cush- 
ion, as it is strong in texture and when it fades its tones are 
still worth preserving. 

With the covering of the seat in plain goods, the selec- 
tion of the pillow covers can be made from figured materials. 
The size of the pillow is usually the width of the seat, and 
it is better to cover both sides of the pillow alike, than to 
join two separate pieces and cover the seams with trim- 
ming. A neat finish may be given by stitching the edges 
a quarter of an inch from the outside. 


A library with built-in furniture 
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The Summer Residence of Mr. Charles H. Bond 


By Mary H. Northend 


“4 NE of the most noticeable of the newer 
wo residences in the region of beautiful 
homes, outlining the now famous North 
Shore, is that of Mr. Charles H. Bond’s, 
on Puritan Road, at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts. 

This mansion is conspicuous chiefly 
from the stateliness of its architecture. In type it is 
Colonial, modified somewhat to obtain even greater results 
in the way of comfort and attractiveness, having broad sur- 
rounding verandas, with severe Colonial columns, balus- 
trades and various details in the way of ornamentations. 
In tone of coloring it is a silver gray with trimmings of 
white and set off with green blinds. 

The interior is simple, with pleasant vistas from the hall 
of broad spaces, perfectly apportioned. A landscape paper 
in Matterhorn design is perhaps the most commanding fea- 
ture. The staircase-hall extends through the house. It opens 
through a broad arched doorway into a large inner hall. 
This apartment has a broad fireplace and is furnished in 
bamboo with red leather upholsterings. 

The reception-room, which opens from the hall, also has 


A semi-circular pergola 


a large fireplace; the woodwork here is paneled in white; 
the upholstering is in rose colored tapestry in the style of 
Louis XVI, and the coverings are striped damask. An- 
other of the broad doorways leading from the hall opens 
into the drawing-room, an apartment of great size, which 
occupies one side of the house. Fluted pillars along the 
side break its length and add stateliness to the general 
effect: 

There are beams overhead of dark cypress of which all 
the woodwork here is formed. The walls are hung with 
Japanese grass cloth in bronze, whose beauty of texture and 
richness of coloring could at best be but vaguely described. 
Colonial furniture upholstered in Dutch blue reps, and ex- 
quisitely designed ‘“‘Crete” hangings at the doors make the 
right touch of coloring for this long room. It opens direct 
at one side upon a sun parlor of octagonal shape and large 
in size; this is also finished with a beamed ceiling but with 
panelings and moldings of California red-wood. 

The dining-room is elliptical in shape and Colonial in 
treatment. The fireplace here has bricks set in white mortar, 
and is overhung by a narrow mantel painted white, while 
the color tone of the room is green. An English Wilton 


forms an enclosure for the garden 
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The house and the formal garden 


rug covers the center of this floor, making a pleasant devia- Colonial building it is, with its gambrel roof, and entrances 
tion from the bare hard-wood floor now so universal. The which show considerable ornamental work in their design. 
walls are hung with heavy paper of a forest pattern, which Tall pillars flank the broad doorway. ‘The interior includes 
is very effective. A specially noticeable feature, and also a a billiard-room capable of accommodating several tables. 
desirable one, is the built-in closets with leaded doors, ‘This place is finished in dark cypress, and is utterly modern 
which contain the glass and the china. The furniture is and convenient in every detail. Like the house, it was 
strong, Colonial in type, and upholstered in leather. planned by Mr. James S. Kelly, of Boston, Mr. Bond’s 

The stable connected with this estate is situated on the architect, to whose exceptional ability is due the perfect 
opposite side of the road from the house. A handsome equipment for comfort in each of the buildings. 
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The beauty of the formal garden is the mass of tangled flowers 
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The walls of the hall are covered with a landscape paper of Matterhorn design 
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The dining-room walls are covered with a paper of forest design 
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A stucco house built for Mr. Walter 
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A shingled house built for Mr. Whiting T. Lovell, Oak Park, III. First floor plan of Mr. Mock’s house 
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Second floor plan of Mr. Simmons’s house 
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A cottage built for Mr. A. M. Briggs, Kenilworth, III. 
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First floor plan of Mr. Simmons’s house 
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A very old animal affected with the disease 


The Danger of the Use of Milk from Tuberculosis Cows 


By Frank N. Bauskett 
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yA Ws HAT fifteen per cent. of the people dying 
of tuberculosis in the District of Colum- 
bia is due to milk supplied from cows 
afflicted with the disease was the startling 
announcement recently made after a few 
weeks investigation by the federal inspec- 
tors under the Department of Agricul- 
That such a condition exists in other parts of the 
country there can be little doubt. 

In the herds in and around the District of Columbia, 
not only a few of the animals have been diseased, but 
nearly the whole of a herd has been found afflicted. The 
first day of inspection eighteen cows out of a herd of twenty- 
one were found to be affected with tuberculosis. The 
second day twenty-three head were found diseased in a 
drove of twenty-eight. Every animal now in the District is 
to be inspected, requiring the time of a force of federal 
inspectors for several months. Under the regulations of 
the District of Columbia, these diseased animals can be 
killed, but the owner must be paid for his stock. In each 


ture. 


of the animals slaughtered tuberculous lesions were found, 
showing that the tuberculin test is absolutely trustworthy, 
while the inspection without the test is found to be futile. 
In some of the handsomest herds of thoroughbred animals, 
which have been inspected without the test, and which to 
all appearances were in excellent health, was found the 
most aggravated cases. 

It is admitted that the District health authorities knew 
that the herds of cattle from which the District’s milk 
supply is derived were diseased, and knew that the milk 
was causing sickness and death among the consumers, 
but the plea is made that they were powerless to act for lack 
of funds; that Congress is to blame. Can one imagine such 
a deplorable condition of affairs. How can this dreaded 
disease be fought sucessfully, if one section of the country 
does everything in its power to stamp it out and another 
part of the country conceals the fact that many of its people 
are dying from the use of milk from animals affected with 
the disease! How long would the condition obtained had 
not the federal authorities asked permission to investigate 


Tuberculous cows apparently in a healthy condition. 


Disease is spread among other animals by the slobber from their mouths during eating 
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A tuberculous buil. Dangerous in transmitting the disease to 
other animals 


the matter? Surely Congress could not have closed its 
purse had the condition as it was found to exist been laid 
before it! At any rate, Congress has now before it a bill 
making provision for the amelioration of conditions as 
they now exist over the entire country with regard to cattle 
affected with tuberculosis. 

The scientists of the Department of Agriculture say that 
tuberculosis or consumption, alike of persons and of cattle, 
is an infectious disease, caused by the growth and multipli- 
cation of a very minute plant in the bodies of its victims. 
The little plant, which cannot be seen without the aid of a 
microscope, makes up for its small size by the rapidity with 
which it multiplies under favorable conditions. It is shaped 
like a little rod and is known as the tubercle bacillus, and is 
the one absolutely essential and indispensible cause of the 
disease. Without it the disease does not and can not occur, 
no matter how many conditions favorable to its develop- 
ment are present: The greatest tuberculosis danger to 


which animals are exposed, and likewise the greatest tuber- 
culosis danger for public health that has its origin among 
animals, is the tuberculous dairy cow, and dairy cows are 


A tuberculous cow of the kind not uncommon in dairy herds 


more commonly affected with the disease than other cattle 
and other kinds of animals. This condition is supposed to 
be due to the fact that dairy cows are more closely housed 
than other animals. When milk is infected directly through 
the udder it is exceedingly dangerous, because the tubercle 
bacilli it contains are apt to be numerous and of the freshest 
and most virulent kind. All cows affected with udder tuber- 
culosis expel tubercle bacilli directly with their milk, and 
some authorities believe that many cows, especially ad- 
vanced cases of more or less generalized tuberculosis, also 
do, though no tuberculous disease can be detected in their 
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udders. Because of the long-concealed character of tuber- 
culosis, through which it is especially dangerous when it af- 
fects animals that are valued, like dairy cows, this concealed 
character must be regarded as one of the important facts 
about the disease; too many persons are inclined to take for 
granted that a dairy herd is free from tuberculosis simply 
because the cows of which it is made up look and act as 
though in perfect health. And for that reason a study of 
the accompanying illustrations will be interesting. Often 
the disease progresses to nearly its fatal termination in 
cattle without showing a well-defined symptom or an obsery- 
able sign of its presence. ‘The only infallible way to dis- 
cover whether an animal is affected with the disease is by 
means of the tuberculin test. This test has been used in 
thousands of cases by experts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and has always been found most reliable. Tests have 
been made on cattle, hogs, horses, donkeys, goats, sheep, 
and many other kinds of animals, and in some cases doses 
of tuberculin from fifty to one hundred times as large as 
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At the time this picture was taken this cow was a dangerous source for 
the spread of the disease. Without the tuberculin test she 
would have passed as a healthy cow 


those customarily used for a test have been injected, and 
not one of the numerous tests was followed by an injury 
to a healthy animal. 

The fact that any one organ or of several organs of a 
cow may be almost wholly obliterated by tuberculosis before 
externally observable symptoms of the disease assert them- 
selves should be kept in mind by those who desire to free 
their herds from tuberculosis, by those who desire to keep a 
healthy herd free from the disease by avoiding the introduc- 
tion of tuberculous cows into it, and by those who wish to 
protect themselves from that exposure to tuberculosis which 
comes to persons through the use of milk and other dairy 
products coming from animals affected with the disease. 
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A cow in a well-nourished condition with advanced tuberculosis 


The entrance to the residence of G. St. L. Abbott, at Concord, Mass. 
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The garden front of the house 


The Country Seat of G. St. 


L. Abbott, Concord, Mlass. 


By Barr Ferree 


yA HIE origin of the charming home of Mr. 
G. St. L. Abbott, at Concord, Mass., was 
‘an ugly little four room farmhouse. It 
was known as the Haggerty homestead, 
and when Mr. Abbott began his building 
operations with his architect, Mr. P. B. 
Howard, of Boston, he built around the 
old structure. Two of its outer walls and half of its roof 
are still standing, and partly enclose the kitchens and serv- 
ants’ rooms of the present house. Mr. Abbott speedily be- 
came convinced that a better way would have been to have 
begun his own house as a new building from the founda- 
tions, since within a year after his purchase he had to build 
a farmhouse. He has asked me to point out this initial 
error as a warning to others and | gladly pass it on. 

The old Haggerty house faced the road, which lies north- 
west of the house; as Mr. Abbott desired a southern ex- 
posure, he turned the old house over to the use of his 
servants, and built what was practically a separate house 
for his living-rooms, standing back to back with the old 
house, and opening to the southeast. The avenue coming 
in from the road ends in a large circle to the east of the 
house, and to reach the front door one is obliged to walk 
about thirty feet along a wide brick terrace which separates 
the house from a good sized garden extending all along 
its front. 

Originally the house consisted of a dining-room with a 
den to the southeast of it, a hall and a vestibule connected, 
and a living-room; but before Mr. Abbott had lived there 
three years his family outgrew the house as originally 
planned and the “big-room’’—the room with the tapes- 
tries—the present sitting-room was built to carry the much 
needed bedrooms above it. This is a marvelously satis- 
factory room. It is about forty-five feet long by twenty- 
five feet wide; the windows on the long side overlook the 
garden, commanding beyond it a view down the Sudbury 
River valley, and the large window at the end looks south- 
west into the orchard, and full into the glow of the winter 
sunsets. The woodwork is oak. 

The treatment of the walls of so big a room was a dif_- 
cult problem. Obviously the proper thing would have been 
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oak paneling from floor to ceiling. But building is as ex- 
pensive as it is amusing; so the oak paneling was relegated 
to a castle in Spain, which it still embellishes, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Abbott set themselves to considering temporary ex- 
pedients. 

One end of the room was filled with bookshelves, reach- 
ing to the ceiling, which satisfactorily disposed of so much 
of the problem; but the long stretch of wall on the fireplace 
side was rather a poser until Mrs. Abbott happened to 
stumble on a couple of tapestry panels which exactly fitted 
the great spaces on each side of the fireplace; these are 
modern pieces, but very dignified in design and harmonious 
in color. 

The other two sides of the room being largely taken 
up by windows, there remained very little wall space to deal 
with. The first intention was to leave it in rough plaster, 
unstained. But this, though perfectly satisfactory in the 
staircase hall, looked crude in the big room. The spaces 
between the timbering about the fireplace were covered with 
gold “‘tea-chest”’ paper put on over the rough plaster; to 
prevent the plaster cutting it, the paper hangers pasted on 
first a cheap wall paper, face to the wall. Seeing this, the 
problem was solved. More of this cheap paper was 
ordered, and all the rest of the walls were covered with it. 
The rough plaster gives it a very pleasant texture, and it 
has yellowed with time, thus bringing it into excellent 
harmony with the oak and the tapestry. 

The covering of the furniture presented another rather 
troublesome problem; it was impossible to furnish such a 
big room at once—for that matter it is not completely 
furnished yet! Yet it was necessary that there should be 
some dominant note of color—preferably rather a striking 
one—that might oppose itself brilliantly to the monotone 
of the walls. In this dilemma, the thought of turkey red 
occurred, that being a standard color, to be obtained at all 
times, in all fabrics, and unlikely to fade; so the whole 
room, window curtains and all, was done temporarily in 
turkey red cotton; the window curtains have since been re- 
placed by silk in the same shade, and several of the chairs 
covered with damask, but the original turkey red still per- 
sists in corners. 
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The garden 


The “big room” occupies the west end of the house, it 
opens out of the entrance-hall, which was the sitting-room 
before the “big room” was added. ‘The entrance-hall is 
done in “mock paneling,’—the molding is tacked on to 
plaster, forming panels—and painted white. ‘The fireplace 
at the end is Sienna marble. 

Opposite the door into the “big room” two steps lead up 
into the staircase-hal]l, which is separated from the terrace 
by the vestibule, formerly the main entrance to the house, 


The fine proportions of the house are well expressed in the grouping of the gables 
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The porch 


but now a cloak room. The walls are treated in half timber 
style, with upright timbers enclosing plaster panels; below, 
diagonal timbers help to produce the effect of a wainscot; 
a touch of color is given by the Oxford shields which hang 
from the tops of the panels—souvenirs of a canoe trip down 
the Thames some years ago. 

Beyond is the dining-room. A long narrow room, with 
a high wainscot of cypress, the rough plaster walls tinted 
blue, and a gilt ceiling supported by dark oak beams; 
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originally a small room, used by Mr. Abbott as a sort of an 
office, lay to the south of this room, cutting it off from the 
garden and the morning sun; but after the “big room” was 
built the dining-room seemed small and out of scale with 
the rest of the house; so the little room was thrown into 
it; the heavy arch which divides the room marks the place 
where the partition used to be and supports the wall of the 
second story and the chimney. The casement windows on 
the side open into a conservatory. 

The oak beams in the entrance-hall and dining-room are 
made of trees cut down on the estate, adzed into shape by 
two old laborers in the garden—before it was a garden. 
These beams have been stained with walnut juice, and took 
the stain so well that they look really venerable, although 
eight years ago they were standing in the woods. 

A peculiar feature of the house is that there is no cellar 
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system which works extremely well. here is no cellar 
under the “big room”’ either; the sills to which the floor- 
boards are nailed are laid on the same foundation as the 
bricks in the entrance-hall and the dining-room; the only 
cellar is the small one under the old Haggerty house. ‘This 
elimination of the cellar is a special fad with Mr. and Mrs. 
Abbott. This space always has been an abomination to them 
—the abode of rats, mice and broken bottles, the source 
of subterranean smells and sounds—a thing always waiting 
to be cleaned out the first rainy day. The average archi- 
tect has no sympathy with this antipathy, and the average 
householder rates his cellar as scarcely less important than 
his roof; so Mr. and Mrs. Abbott preached their fad to 
deaf ears, until they met Mr. Howard, in whom at last 
they found an architect as eager to build a house without 
a cellar as they were to have one built; and so the thing 


The dining-room has a high wainscot of cypress, and blue tinted rough plaster walls 


at all under the front part of the house. This is particularly 
noticeable from the garden. When the house was built the 
soil was excavated to the depth of three feet, the founda- 
tion walls laid to the depth of four feet, the three foot ex- 
cavation filled with sand and six inches of concrete, on 
which the brick floors of the dining-room and entrance-hall 
are laid. The floor of the stairway-hall is raised a foot 
above the concrete to give room for the furnace pipes to 
pass underneath. The old house is heated by hot air as well 
as hot water—the new ell by its own hot water furnace, 
which is in a basement behind the big room. 

The “big room” is heated by a coil of pipes under the 
window-seat; in winter the wooden back of the seat is taken 
off and replaced with a piece of iron grill work, to give the 
hot air free entrance to the room; and the heater is supplied 
with fresh air through an opening under the windows—a 


was done. And the cellar has never been missed. 

The brick floors, another fad, also deserve a word. They 
are made of common building bricks—not pressed brick— 
laid in basket pattern. They were oiled when first laid, and 
have been weekly washed with milk and water until they 
have taken a very nice polish and the trifling irregularity 
of the bricks gives them a very good effect not unlike the 
Mercer tiles, now so fashionable. Apart from this they 
are a great comfort—nothing can hurt them! Except for 
the walnut juice used for staining the oak, and the white 
paint in the entrance-hall, absolutely no finish of any kind 
has been applied to any of the woodwork. 

The outside of the house has no existence except as a 
sheath for the inside; it has scarcely a simple decorative 
feature of its own. The original structure was built with 
a gambrel roof, the lower section of the north slope being 
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half of the roof of 
the original Hag- 
gerty house. On the 
southern front this 
roof is broken up 
with gables and 
dormer windows to 
give space and light 
to the rooms on the 


second and_ third 
floors. 
When the “big 


room” ell was add- 
ed, it was impos- 
sible to bring it 
into harmony with 
the “rest of the 
house; on the con- 
trary it was impera- 
tive ‘that the roof 
of the ell should be 
as nearly flat as 
possible, so that the 
west windows of 
the nursery, in the 
third floor of the 
original house, might not be obstructed. It was even im- 
possible to carry out the facade in a continuous line with- 
out sacrificing the horse chestnut tree which stands in the 
center of the brick terrace and breaks the line of the house. 
So Mr. Howard boldly branched into an entirely different 
style of architecture, making the ell as unlike the old house 
as possible, it having a flat roof as opposed to the gambrel 
of the old house, ending to the west in rounded gables as 
opposed to the pointed gables and dormers of the other part 
of the house. Through the apple trees curiously attractive 
glimpses may be had of this end of the house. 
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The staircase hall treated in half-timber style 
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It was rather Mr. 
Howard’s fancy to 
still further accen-- 
tuate this unlikeness 
by building this part 
of the house of 
brick, the rest of the 
house being plaster, 
applied with wire 
lathing over wood, 
but out of defer- 
ence to Mrs. Ab- 
bott this was given 
up, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, and _ the 
whole house is coy- 
ered with plaster; 
the only difference 
being that on the 
new part the walls 
are of second-hand 
brick to which .the 
plaster is applied 
directly, without 
the use of any lath- 
ing, either inside or 
out; double walls, with an air space between, prevent the 
condensation of moisture on the inside. 

A wide brick terrace separates the house from the 
garden; only a small portion of this is roofed over, 
the horse chestnut tree supplementing this shelter. The 
garden, owing to the absence of a cellar, is almost on a 
level with the front door. It is surrounded by an arbor 
vitae hedge, and ends in a row of brick posts, about twelve 
feet apart, connected by chains, the whole garlanded with 
vines. The wide bed on the east of the garden is filled with 
sunflowers, helenium, spirea and other such rampant per- 


The entrance hall has paneled walls and beamed ceiling 
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Many handsome tapestries cover the walls of the living-room 


ennials. The beds on each side of the pergola are filled berries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries, and to a 
with peonies; the west border with irises and lilies. The certain extent with the overflow of the flower garden. 
circular bed in the center is planted with standard roses or Beyond the fruit garden is a hay field, through which a 
lilacs. To the east of the garden is the croquet ground. flower-bordered path, its line emphasized by tall poplars, 
Beyond the pergola is the fruit garden, planted with black- leads up to the tennis court. 


Book shelves fill one end of the living-room 
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An American 
Potter, 
Her Home 
and Studio 
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Grace Wickham Curran 


A reticulated lantern with flowers in medallions of 
brown, blue and green on a brown background 
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@:MONG the many beautiful country homes 
Sof America, not the least charming are 
\ those designed and built by some of our 
artists and sculptors. We find them 
scattered over the land, on mountain top 
and in sheltered valley, by rocky coast or 
sand swept shore, surrounded by peace- 
ful, pastoral farms or set in the heart of forests. Each 
has its personal attraction corresponding to the individuality 
and work of its owner and resulting from them. Unique 
among these artist homes, is one located in the heart of the 
lake and hill country of New York. Situated on the heights 
which overlook the clustered roofs and spires of the 
city of Syracuse and beyond to the lovely, encircling line of 
hills, stands ‘‘Four Winds Cottage’’ and close beside it the 
Robineau Pottery, the one the home, the other the work- 
shop of Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau, an artist potter to 
whom belongs the distinction of having produced the first 
true porcelain ever made in this country and whose work 
bears favorable comparison with that of the best potters 
of France. 

Possessed of a strong and forceful personality, not easily 
daunted by obstacles, she is one of those rare persons who 
has the wit and wisdom to seize upon every circumstance 


and condition and force them to the development of her life 
work. Emerging from girlhood, she spent the first years 
after leaving school in the general study and pursuit of art, 
painting somewhat in water colors and decorating china in 
a successful manner and with much originality. From the 
beginning, however, she was dissatisfied with what seemed 
to her a superficial art, the mere surface decoration of com- 
mercial forms produced by others. The potter’s instinct 
and longing, akin to that of the sculptor, to create forms, 
gradually awakened, but it was not until after her marriage 
to Mr. Samuel Robineau in 1899, that events shaped them- 
selves for the undertaking of really serious work. Mr. 
Robineau, while not an artist himself, is, like so many others 
of the French nationality, possessed of a wide culture and 
a keen sympathy with things artistic. Under the stimulus 
of his companionship, judicious criticism and practical assist- 
ance, Mrs. Robineau soon relinquished the other branches 
of work in which she had been engaged and devoted herself 
to the potter’s art. 

As an appreciation of native work and a sincere desire 
for its advancement have scarcely yet sufficiently developed 
among American collectors to make it possible for an artist 
potter to live by the sale of his productions alone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robineau some ten years ago launched the magazine 
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Keramic Studio, which coming as it did to fill a long felt want 
among china decorators, met at once with phenomenal suc- 
cess. 

Kept always at a high standard of excellence, this 
magazine has almost revolutionized the art of china decora- 
tion in this country, educating its readers and students by 
pleasant and gradual steps away from the cheap and com- 
monplace realistic painting of flower and fruit to the more 
chaste and truly decorative conventionalized type. In ad- 
dition to this work, in the fall of 1908, they started the pub- 
lication of a second periodical, Palette and Bench, a mag- 
azine for art students 
and crafts workers, 
which has been received 
with the highest com- 
mendation by artists and | 
critics. 

Mrs. Robineau’s life 
is a busy one, full of 
intense interest; divided | 
between the Pottery, the 
editorial sanctum, and 
the hours of recreation, 
in a garden where three 
happy children play 
among the _ flowers. 
Nourished in the sun- 
shine of such surround- 
ings, is it any wonder § 
that a purpose to de- 
velop and produce a pot- 
tery equal to any in the 
world has taken deep 
root in her determina- 
tion and has already 
brought forth blossoms 
of achievement which give glorious promise of a future 
wealth of bloom? 

Among the early contributors to Keramic Studio was 
M. Taxile Doat, at that time the head of the Sevres Porce- 
lain Manufactory in France. His series of articles, trans- 
lated by Mr. Robineau, describes the processes by which 
the high-fire porcelains of Sevres are made. His pro- 
cesses and recipes were studied by Mrs. Robineau with the 
utmost fascination and she at once began a series of ex- 
periments. She found that the American clays were of very 
different quality from those used by the French potters, but, 
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Working at the wheel 
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The living-room in the cottage 
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filled with a commendable national pride, and also swayed 
by the creative instinct of the true artist, she determined not 
to import her materials, but to experiment with the native 
clays until she should invent a practical recipe of her own. 
This she has succeeded in doing and has developed a 
“body” which, when thrown upon the wheel, responds to 
her touch and is yet durable enough to withstand the high 
fires necessary for the production of true porcelain. 

A visitor at Four Winds Cottage would have difficulty in 
deciding which spot is the most attractive. The charming 
garden with its rose laden trellises, and beds and borders 
glowing with color, lies 
on a hill slope stretching 
down to an old reser- 
voir, now. transformed 
into a lake and part of 
the Onondaga Park 
property. Beyond the 
meadows and groves of 
this park rise the heights 
upon which stands the 
group of buildings of the 
Syracuse University. Be- 
hind these heights and 
on every side roll the 
lovely, wooded hills. 
Within the city limits 
and close to the throb- 
bing heart of busy life 
and yet protected by the 
calm peace and serenity 
of the country, one could 
scarcely imagine a situa- 
tion better suited to sat- 
isfy an artist’s craving 
for natural beauty and 
to stimulate the artistic instinct for creation. 

The interior of Four Winds Cottage carries out very 
completely William Morris’s precept that a room should 
contain nothing which its owner does not know to be useful 
and think to be beautiful. Simplicity, comfort and conven- 
ience, nothing for show and all for practical use, are the 
rules which have guided the designing and furnishing of this 
home. 

The well proportioned living-room is finished and 
furnished in brown chestnut with warm buff walls and sim- 
ple, straight voile curtains of a cream tone. Save for the 


The kilns in the pottery 
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ever present jars and vases of flowers the only decorations 
are a high, narrow shelf running around the entire room, 
and on one side plain, glass-enclosed cabinets which hold the 
finished pieces of porcelain in the interval between comple- 
tion and going forth to exhibi- 
tions. So well designed and ar- 
ranged are the shelf and the 
cabinets that a group of laugh- 
ing, romping children gathers 
for the twilight story hour with 
never an anxious thought or 
warning for the frail and pre- 
cious porcelains on every hand. 
An alcove of the room contain- 
ing book shelves and a capacious 
built-in desk is the retreat where 
Mrs. Robineau makes up her 
magazines, and the drawers are 
overflowing with a fascinating 
mass of illustrative material, 
copy and printer’s proof. 

Though keen interest and in- 
telligent thought go to garden, 
home and magazine, the real 
zest and joy of life for Mrs. 
Robineau lies in the Pottery, a 
separate building at the foot of 
the house garden on the summit 
of the hill. This is a three- 
story structure, the kiln room 
occupying the whole first floor, 
the real pottery and sample- 
room on the second, with convenient sinks and lavatories, 
and in the third story, because Mrs. Robineau is a modern 
American mother as well as an artist potter, there is located 
a play room, in order that the little ones may be near the 
mother even when the turning wheel engrosses her at- 
tention. 

The workroom, with white walls and white shelves, 
tables and cupboards is full of interest to a visitor. Here 
in bins is the “body” in different consistencies awaiting the 
potter’s hand and wheel, rows of shelves are piled with 
molds for drying clays and glazes, and the cupboards are 
filled with finished forms set aside till the day of firing. A 
variety of work goes forward at one time. Cement jardi- 
niéres for the decoration of the garden terrace are harden- 
ing in the kiln room, upstairs in the pottery proper, tiles for 
fireplace of living-room and dining-room are being molded, 


maize colored crystals. 
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Fig. 3—A vase and mat of crystalline glazes. 


Fig. |—Fusele vase eighteen inches high. Unfinished egg- 
shell cup and cover. Fig. 2—Fusele vase fifteen inches 
high with stand and stopper. 


Fig. 4—Crystalline glazed vase. 
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an apprentice at a low table in front of a wide window is 
doing the first rough cutting of a dainty design in a delicate 
egg-shell bowl, an order for an electric lamp shade in por- 
celain with crystalline glaze awaits its turn, and at one side 
stands the whirling wheel over 
whose plastic mass the artist 
bends with intent eye and sym- 
pathetic touch, turning and 
shaping at her will the ever 
changing form. Some writer 
has said that no great creative 
work is ever produced without 
love. In watching Mrs. Robi- 
neau at her wheel one is im- 
pressed by the fact that love for 
her work is a dominant force in 
her life, and the truth of the say- 
ing is surely verified by her 
achievements. She is wonder- 
fully skillful in the handling of 
the “tbody” on the wheel, having 
teen especially successful with 
the long, slender ‘‘fuselé” type. 
{here stands in her cupboard at 
this writing, waiting for the fir- 
ing, a vase of this form, of 
which M. Doat on a recent visit 
said, that if it comes successfully 
through the kiln, it will not have 
its equal in any European mu- 
seum. He was astonished that 
a vase of such height and slen- 
derness had been thrown in one piece upon the wheel. Not 
only has Mrs. Robineau produced the first true high-fire 
porcelain of America, but her experiments with glazes have 
resulted in the development of crystals, which M. Doat 
acknowledges with enthusiasm are the equal of anything 
done in France. Mrs. Robineau uses two kinds of glazes, 
the mat and the crystalline. The mat glaze has a soft and 
exquisite texture, like the skin of a deer, of the loveliest 
shades of cream and fawn. The crystal specimens are in a 
variety of colors, greens, buffs, clear yellows and pure whites. 
One of the most beautiful of Mrs. Robineau’s completed 
pieces is an openwork lantern, carved, incised and finished in 
a mat glaze of soft tan and green upon a cream ground. 
Upon this piece of work she spent three hundred hours in 
the cutting and carving alone. This lantern, lighted from 
within, is a marvel and worthy of a place in any museum. 


Very good example of 


Fig. 5—Reddish brown jar; design in border is brown, blue 


and green. Fig. 6—The viking ship is used as a model in the designing of this vase. Fig. 7—A vase stand and mat of crystalline glazes, 


in the design of the crab and sea-weed. 
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Conducted by Charles Downing Lay 


Bedding With Evergreens 


VERGREENS used as bedding plants give 
more year round satisfaction than any 
other plants, and in the end they are far 
cheaper to use than cannas and cala- 
diums, though their first cost may be 
greater. 

They are roughly divided into two 
classes, coniferous, which do best in full sun, and broad 
leaved, which need some protection from the sun in winter 
and which will grow and do fairly well in the shade. 

Both classes are good to use near the house or at the en- 
trance gates or in any position where the same foliage ef- 
fect is needed the year round. 

Our illustration shows alternate plans for planting one 
side of a fore court with coniferous evergreens. 

In front there is a row of Thuya globosa one foot high, 
a dwarf arbor vitae which soon forms an even border or 
edging. It is bright in color. Back of this is Juniperus 
sabina prostrata 
one foot high, a 
darker green with 
feathery _ foliage, 
which covers the 
ground completely. 
Inside the arbor 
vitae hedge which 
surrounds the court 
is Retinospora pist- 
fera three feet 
high, still more 
feathery but similar 
in tone. 

In one _ corner 
there is a group of 
three trees: Retino- 
spora filifera ten 
feet, R. plumosa 
five feet and R. 
pisifera seven feet, 
all conical in shape 
and similar in color 
and texture. These 
are surrounded by 
R. plumosa aurea, 
three feet. In front 
of these are Juni- 
perus sabina twenty 
inches and Retino- 
spora obtusa nana 
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is light gray green 
in color, very com- 
pact and with feath- 
ery foliage. In 
front are R. pisifera 
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Fore court planted with coniferous evergreens 


eighteen inches and R. obtusa twenty-four inches. 

The red cedars, eighteen feet high, can be bought in 
nurseries for about twenty dollars, or they can be moved 
from the fields for much less. Aside from these the whole 
planting should be done for $250, or it might be done with 
junipers collected in the fields and with cedars replacing 
the tall retinosporas for little more than the labor of col- 
lecting them. 

The other plan shows an arrangement of hardy yews 
surrounded by a hemlock hedge. ‘This is less showy and 
would cost a little more, but would be more permanent 
because the yews grow more slowly. 

In both schemes the plants should be put so close together 
that the ground is hidden. After a year or two they will 
have grown so that they will be too crowded and must be 
thinned and rearranged. The plants which are taken out 
should be larger and more valuable than when they were 
put in, and they can be used in other parts of the place. 
Thus the evergreen 
bed becomes a sort 
of private nursery. 

They can be en- 
livened a little by 
planting Spanish 
and English iris 
and many lillies 
among them. It is 
well to avoid the 
blue or silvery 
plants, and the 
golden ones in such 
a planting as this. 
The temptation to 
buy them is great, 
but they are poor 
things usually and 
make too gaudy an 
effect in spring and 
become too dingy in 
winter. 

The use of small 
CROs ni Gwen a 
planting as this is a 
mistake. They soon 
outgrow the plant- 
ing and are never 
in harmony with 
the other plants, 
nor are they them- 
selves proper plants 
to use in bedding. 
The only exception 
is the mugho pine, 
which is a very slow 
growing dwarf 
white pine, and sey- 
eral dwarf varieties 
of the spruce. The 
mugho pine can be 
used with junipers 
and _ retinosporas, 
but the stiffness of 
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the young spruce 
is always jarring 
when seen in such 
company. 

Another plaa 
shows an at- 
rangement of 
broad--leaved 
evergreens for an 
entrance, (ga ties. 
Aehnes swat ll be 
green throughout 
the year and in 
May and June 
will have many 
beautiful flowers. 
Such a planting is 
better and less 
common than the 
ordinary rhodo- 
dendron_ hybrids, 
and is more last- 
ing and no more 
expensive. At the 
back are Rhodo- 
dendron  odora- 
tum and R. punc- 
tatum, both with 
delicate pink 
flowers. These 
should be three 
feet high. Where the two groups meet there is an Ameri- 
can holly (Ilex opaca) six feet high. 

The edge of the bed is a border of Andromeda flori- 
bunda one foot high. This has perfect foliage and delicate 
sprays of white flowers like the lily of the valley, back of 
this edging is Rhododendron ferrugineum eighteen inches 
high and a group of Andromeda Japonica thirty inches 
high. Large plants of dzalea Kaempferi and Azalea 
amoena are set in front of each post. 

The other side is similar, but different plants are used to 
give the same effect. This planting could be done for a 
hundred dollars a side. 

Many other delightful arrangements of evergreens can 
be made, and if one is really interested in broad-leaved 
evergreens one would probably try such difficult and inter- 
esting things as the Andromedas (A. calycalata, for in- 
stance), the Rhodora, Daphne and Mahonia. Leucothoé 
Catesbaeiis a low growing shrubby evergreen, two to three 
feet high, with white flowers at the ends of the branches. 
It is good in large masses and might have pachysandra for 
an edging. 

If one is far enough south, specimens of Aucuba 
Japonica might be planted with the Leucothoé. South of 
New York, of course, the possibilities are greater. “There 
many lovely evergreens can be grown which we in the north 
know only by their reputations. 

August, as is now well known, is a good time to move 
evergreens, especially if they be shipped with balls of earth 
done up in burlap. The chief advantage of August planting 


A good arrangement of Junipers, Arbor vitaes and Retinospora 
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is that there™s 
not much garden 
work to be done 
then and more 
time ca nyse 
given to it than 
in the spring 
when so many 
things _ needs 
looking after. 

Broad-leaved 
evergreens can 
be planted in 
September or Oc- 
tober with as 
good success as 
in the spring. In 
fact, they can be 
moved at any 
time when the 
ground is not 
frozen. 


PERENNIALS 
FROM 
SEED; 


The scedsitot 
many perennials 
can be sown now 
and the plants 
will be big enough to bloom next summer. 

The easiest way for most people is to sow them in boxes 
or flats, 16x24 inches in size, and three inches deep. They 
should have holes in the bottom for drainage, and should 
be filled to within an inch of-the top with good potting soil 
carefully sifted. The seeds are sown broadcast or in small 
hills, soil enough to cover them is then sifted over, watered 
gently, and a little more earth sifted on to prevent the soil 
from caking. 

When the seedlings are large enough to handle with the 
blade of a knife for a trowel, they are transplanted to other 
flats. In two or three weeks or a month they should be 
large enough to transplant to their permanent positions in 
the garden or to a cold frame where they can stay all 
winter. 

Generally the best time to sow the seed of perennials is 
as soon as it has ripened on the plant. 

Hollyhocks, larkspur, foxgloves, lychnis and many others 
sow themselves if undisturbed. 

The seeds which stay on the plants a long time after 
ripening are the ones which must stay in the ground a 
season or two before germinating. 

It is a comfort to be starting next year’s garden now, be- 
cause it means so much less work next spring and so much 
better results in the summer. 

The labor of sowing and transplanting in flats is much 
easier than in a seed bed, because the flats are easily 
handled, can be carried anywhere, and one can do the work 
standing or sitting. 
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in the Garden 


By Ida D. Bennett 


GY) HE coming of the frosty nights of fall ushers 
2 in one of the busiest seasons of the year 
in the garden. Until the early frosts have 
laid low the flowers not very much can 
be done in the way of relaying beds, re- 
marking paths, planting bulbs, and trans- 
planting of hardy perennials, but with the 
first touch all this is changed and a season of activity begins, 
only second to that of spring, which rarely ceases until 
severe weather makes outdoor work impracticable. Esspe- 
cially is this the case when the warm weather lingers late 
into October and the fall work is much belated. Usually, 
however, there is a long season of fine weather, often ex- 
tending into November with warm sunny days, which 
makes the fall work one of the most pleasant occupations 
of the year. 

As early as they may be obtained of the florist, those 
bulbs which are to be planted in the fall should be put into 
the ground; this includes the tulips, hyacinths, crocus, scillas, 
camassias, ixias and all the hardy lillies except candidum— 
which should be planted in August. 

Beds of hardy perennials may be taken up and divided at 
this period and so save much time in the spring when time 
is at a premium. Many hardy perennials seed freely and 
volunteer plants will be found coming up among the estab- 
lished clumps and may be lifted and placed where it is 
desired for them to remain, or, perhaps no further increase 
of those particular plants may be required and the fall is 
a good time to eradicate superfluous plants and by turning 
over the soil prevent the germination of much of the sea- 
son’s seed which has fallen into the earth. Hardy phlox is 
quite apt to perpetuate itself to an embarrasing extent and 
when once established in a garden constant vigilance is re- 
quired to prevent it occupying the ground to the detriment 
or extinction of other plants. The phlox is especially 
annoying when it invades the peony beds, as it comes up 
between the roots of the latter where it is extremely diffi- 
cult to dislodge. The Physostegia is another plant which 
is likely to need its boundaries circumscribed, as it spreads 
rapidly, as does the golden glow and in a similar manner; 
fortunately both are easily kept in check by removing the 
too venturesome plants. Not so, however, the bocconia 
which runs under ground, making a flesh rhizome throwing 
up plants at every joint and, as the smallest piece left in the 
ground will produce a vigorous plant, fall digging about the 
roots is always profitable. 

The various iris may be lifted and divided at this time 
with advantage; old clumps which have been growing in 
the same space for several years will be found to contain 
much old, dead root and this should all be removed, re- 
planting only that which is alive and growing. 

The fall is an excellent time for laying out new gardens 
and paths and for repairing old paths and fences. It will 
often be found that an hour’s work on a fence or trellis or 
summer house will put it in shape to stand the winter and be 
in readiness for another season’s usefulness while the lack 
of it may mean its destruction in some winter’s storm. 

The hot-beds and cold-frames should come in for their 
share of attention at this time and if it is desired to start 
the hot-beds very early it will help somewhat to excavate 
them in the fall, piling the earth under the shelter of a shed 
or covered with boards to shed rain and closing the beds 
against the weather. All sash that is to be used during 
winter should be looked over and if in need of paint or 


glazing should be attended to at once. Cracks in the cold- 
frames should be closed or calked in some manner and such 
covering as they will be likely to need gotten in readiness. 

In some place free from frost and readily accessible, a 
supply of potting soil should be stored against any sudden 
demand in winter or early spring. Good mellow loam, leaf 
mold, sharp sand and well rotted manure, combined into 
a compost according to the needs of the plants likely to re- 
quire potting, will be what one will likely need, and a cer- 
tain amount of each separate variety of soil should also 
be at hand. Sphagnum moss for drainage and for starting 
bulbs in early spring; pebbles, broken charcoal, pieces of 
pottery and the like for drainage and suitable stakes for 
supporting such plants as may need it should be provided 
against such times as there may be a call for them. 

Plants which are to be used in the winter window garden 
should be lifted before frost has touched them and brought 
indoors before fires are started so that the change to the 
indoor atmosphere may not prove too trying; before lifting 
bedding plants give them a good watering the night before 
that they may lift with a good ball of earth about their 
roots. It will, also be of benefit if the plants are cut around 
by thrusting a long carving knife deep in the ground beside 
them, making the cut about the size of the pot which is to 
receive them; this should be done a week or more before 
they are to be lifted so that the severed roots may have 
begun new growth; they will, then, continue to grow in 
spite of having been disturbed. 

Clear away all dead litter from the flower beds and paths. 
All dead annuals should be pulled up and consigned to the 
compost heap; tops of summer blooming bulbs should also 
be consigned to this common receptacle. 

Gladiola bulbs should be dug before the ground freezes 
hard and placed in some warm, sunny place to ripen. The 
cannas—which are better left in the ground until the last 
moment, should have their roots well protected by heaping 
up dry leaves over and about them and covering these with 
boards, canvas or old carpet to shed rain. Dahlia bulbs 
may be dug any time after frost has cut down the tops, but 
such tender bulbs as ismines, tigridias, tuberous begonias, 
gloxinias and the like should be lifted before touched with 
frost and stored in a warm, dry place during winter. 

The late fall months is a good time in which to wage war 
on the various insect pests which devastate the summer 
garden. Most of the caterpillars which feed on the plants, 
form chrysalides which are buried in the ground near the 
plants on which: they feed, or are found attached to the 
underside of boards, rubbish, steps and the siding of the 
house and, wherever found, should be promptly destroyed. 

The white and yellow butterfly—the progeny of which 
is so troublesome on the cabbage and cauliflower, makes 
a triangular white chrysalid, without any cocoon, which 
it attaches to the underside of clapboards of buildings and 
other convenient shelter, often at considerable distances 
from its haunts. The hickory tussock moth—so destructive to 
the foliage of the maple and hickory trees, will be found 
a slender brown chrysalid encased in a woolly brown cocoon, 
under steps, boards and rubbish. The curious chrysalid of 
the tomato worm—a smooth brown case some two and a 
half inches in length and about the size of one’s finger, with 
a curious, handle-like attachment, which, by the way, is the 
shield of the wonderfully long and sensitive tongues of the 
moth which shall ultimately emerge from its little earthen 
coffin, is found a foot or more in the ground in infested 
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sections of the garden. Plowing or digging the vegetable 
and flower gardens at this time of the year tends to destroy 
an incalculable amount of insects and to render life far 
more equable for the gardener another season. 

The shrubs, hardy perennials and conifers should all be 
heavily mulched with old, well rotted manure at this time 
of the year, both for their protection and nourishment. 
The snows and rains of winter will carry the nourishment 
down into the roots of the plants and the decaying matter 
will add humus to the soil. 

Of course well-kept lawns will be cleared of all fallen 
leaves and rubbish and the grass cut rather closely as late 
in the fall as possible, leaving the clippings on the ground. 
This does away with the long grass which adds so much to 
the labor of clearing the lawn in the spring. A top dress- 
ing of very fine old manure the last thing in the fall or early 
winter will add materially to the quality and abundance 
of the grass the coming season or, if there are objections 
to the presence of barnyard manure in the vicinity of the 
house, a rather coarse bone meal may be substituted. 

All summer tools should be looked over and put in work- 
ing order before being put away for the winter. Especially 
is this desirable in the case of lawn mowers, which should 
have all metal parts oiled or given a coat of vaseline to pre- 
vent rust, before being stored in a dry place. Lawn rakes 
should be hung up where the teeth will be safe from dam- 
age, as bent teeth in a lawn rake are a nuisance and are in- 
efficient. 

Set the mole trap at this season; one mole caught now is 
worth half a dozen caught in the spring after they have 
begun to breed. If left undisturbed, expect disaster to 
the lily and bulb beds by spring. 

Seeds of many varieties of flowers may be sown at this 
season advantageously and will do better than if the sowing 
is delayed until spring. Poppies, foxgloves, canterbury bells, 
English daisies, candytufts, sweet alyssum, nicotianas, 
petunias and the like may be scattered broadcast over 
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soil which has been made fine and soft, and if the ground is 
then given a light rolling with a lawn roller or pressed with 
a piece of board, that is all which will be required—except 
to strew some light litter over them for winter protection, 
evergreen boughs being about the best litter which can be 
used. Care should be taken in sowing the seed to scatter 
them as thinly as possible. 

The manure barrel which has done duty all summer 
should now be emptied and the contents spread on the rose 
beds or shrubbery borders where it will be of use, and 
the barrel stored in a dry place over winter; it will form 
a safe and convenient receptacle for wood ashes which in 
February will be spread beneath the evergreens or about 
the roots of the fruit trees. 

Beds which have been infested with moles should have 
the earth forked over to break up the runs or they may be 
tramped down and raked over; left unbroken they offer run- 
ways for field mice and other vermin which feed on the 
bulbs and the roots of the plants. The condition of all 
water pipes, stand pipes and hydrants should be looked 
after and the water left out of all surface pipes and tanks. 
Hose should be drained of all moisture and stored in a 
frost-proof place for the winter, and if the watering pots 
are given a coat of paint inside and out their usefulness will 
be much prolonged, especially if the precaution is taken 


of hanging them up in a dry place for the winter. All these 


little things make for economy and leave a wider margin to 
devote to the purchase of seeds and plants for the garden 
the coming spring. 

If bedding plants have been lifted from the beds, leav- 
ing unsightly holes, these should be filled up and the beds 
leveled oft and not left to fill with water and to present an 
unkempt appearance throughout the winter. The neat ap- 
pearance of the lawn and garden throughout the winter will 
do much to rob the season of its dreariness and gloom and 
nothing is more discouraging than dismanteled flower beds 
left torn up and covered with debris. 


Fences, Walls and Hedges 
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cobblestones, the best results can be obtained by selecting 
odd sizes and colors—the larger the stones the better— 
and putting them together “hit and miss.” In building 
stone walls, too many people pick the stones with careful 
precision, choosing those of uniform size, then cementing 
them together “‘just so.” In such a wall there is neither 
character nor expression. It is like an insipid face with a 
eset smile. 

With houses of shakes, shingles, rustic clapboards, field 
stones or logs, the fence motif may be of great variation. 
The wire fence, five or six feet high, with mesh close-woven 
enough to keep out the neighborly chickens, as well as 
friendly pigs and cows, is immensely popular. Supported 
by green-painted posts, and covered with vines, it forms a 
luxurious green wall that will blend with any landscape, and 
almost any home site. It is inexpensive and durable. For 
preserving wood fence posts the best plan is to scorch the 
portion that is to go in the ground. While still hot, throw 
a wet sack over it, for the double purpose of steaming it 
and putting out any possible sparks. After that, dip it into 
asphaltum, and you will have a fence post that will last al- 
most forever, one that will be impervious to worms, bugs, 
or decay. Field stones or cobblestones, loosely piled with- 
out using cement, make interesting country fences. While 
they are a bit crude, their naturalness and lack of artifice 
always appeal to the passer-by. A low brick wall, hedged 


at the back is often seen, as is the evergreen or shrub hedge. 
In localities where timber abounds, the rustic fence of bark- 
covered logs or branches, has great possibilities. A huge 
stump here and there along the fence line, as if carelessly 
dropped, increases the interest of the scheme, while wild 
ferns and other woodsy growths planted at the base, make it 
seem comfortable and ‘“‘at home.” An old-fashioned rail 
fence harmonizes with the rustic house, but to be wholly 
pleasing, it should be partly overgrown with vines. In fact, 
after man has finished his work, Nature is usually called in 
to add the finishing touches, graces and perfumes. 

When an estate, or a city lot for that matter, is sur- 
rounded by a fence, wall or hedge, the whole should climax 
in street and walk entrances. These should be designated 
by monuments of timber, brick, stone, cement, or iron. 
Wood, copper, or iron lamps or lanterns set. on top the en- 
trance monuments, are attractive in the daytime, and cheer- 
ing at night. 

There is an immense amount of sentiment or un-senti- 
ment expressed in fences, hedges and walls, far more than 
the casual observer would imagine. ‘The imposing, formal 
wall affects one as does the dignified, reserved person, who 
keeps his best within himself, and while he may not intend 
to do so, makes you feel unrested and ill at ease. After all, 
it is the wall of simple, frank construction, with openings 
for light and bloom that reaches farthest into your heart. 
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The Hydrangea 


By Eben B. Rexford 


Mane F ALL our shrubs, perhaps the hydrangea 

Sz enjoys the greatest popularity at the pres- 
ent time. No shrub of which I have any 
knowledge so readily responds to good 
treatment. 

The merits of the plant are many. It 
is among the hardiest of all shrubs. I 
have never known it injured by the winter anywhere in the 
north when entirely unprotected. It develops rapidly, the 
small bush of this year’s planting becoming quite a shrub by 
next season if placed in good soil. It blooms late in the 
season, and its flowers last till cold weather comes. Not as 
attractive as when in their prime, in September, it is true, 
but still enough to challenge admiration from the visitor who 
finds little else remaining in the garden to admire. 

The hydrangea, because of its size, is eminently fitted for 
use as a background for smaller shrubs to display their 
charms. It is an easy matter to secure a growth of six feet 
from it. It can be 
planted in rows to 
serve as a screen or 
as a substitute for a 


hedge. It is most 
effective, however, 
when grouped in 


prominent locations, 
as shown in the first 
illustration which 
accompanies this 
article. Single speci- 
mens, however, are 
very ornamental, as 
will be seen by the 
second illustration. 

In grouping the 
hydrangea, a large 
number of plants 
should be _ used. 
They should be set 
about two _ feet 
apart, each way, at 
first. By the third 
year every other 
plant can be re- 
moved, if deemed 
advisable. The aim should be to secure a dense growth 
without unduly crowding the plants. If any open spaces 
appear, they can easily be filled by training some of the 
young branches into and across the gap, and tying them 
there until they have become fixed in the positions you want 
them to occupy. Every spring, the bushes should be gone 
over with the pruning-shears, and cut back sharply. I know 
of no other shrub that requires closer pruning. It must be 
given each season if you would have your group take on a 
compact, symmetrical shape. Left to itself, many of its 
branches will get the start of others, and the result will be 
far from pleasing. But a close, systematic shearing of each 
bush, cutting it back at least half each season, will keep it in 
satisfactory form. The weak branches may bear flowers, 
if left, but their flowers will not be the large, heavy clusters 
which you depend on for the best possible effect. 

Hand in hand with sharp pruning must go a yearly en- 
richment of the soil in which the hydrangea is planted. A 


A bed of hydrangea paniculata 


generous amount of manure must be used, because what you 
are after is a strong, vigorous growth of new branches, 
and such a growth will only result from high feeding. 
Barnyard fertilizer is perhaps better than any other, all 
things considered, but if not readily obtainable, the com- 
mercial fertilizer will give good results. Work whatever 
food is applied well into the soil about the roots of the 
plants. Do this in early spring before they begin to make 
growth. Do it when you give them their spring pruning. 

The flowers are always borne on new growth, hence the 
importance of having this growth as strong as possible. 
When plants are grouped they should be encouraged to 
produce a good many branches close to the soil. There 
should be enough of these to reach up and spread out on all 
sides, until the bushy, compact effect is secured. 

When the hydrangea is trained as a standard, it must re- 
ceive quite different treatment from that which is given 
grouped plants. Only one or two stalks should be allowed 
to grow from the 
roots. I would ad- 
vise two, so that, in 
case of an accident 
to one, the plant 
would still be in 
shape to go ahead 
without unnecessary 
delay. Keep down 
all other shoots that 
start from the 
roots. When these 
stalks have grown 
to the height of 
about two feet, nip 
off the tops. This 
will cause_ side 
branches to start. 
Do not allow all 
that start to de- 
velop. If you did, 
you would have 
more branches than 
are needed at this 
pie i tomdeoneethe 
plant’s develop- 
ment. Keep in mind 
the fact that you are now forming the framework of the 
shrub, so to speak, and for this you need a few strong 
branches rather than many small ones. When you have 
secured a sufficient number of these large branches, the small 
ones will come, as you need them. If the plant seems in- 
clined to grow in a too upright form, set stout stakes about 
it, and tie its branches to them in such a manner that they 
spread out, instead of up, and keep them tied until they 
have “‘‘set” into the spreading form you desire them to take. 
To secure all these results will call for a good deal of at- 
tention, but the end in view is well worth all the trouble 
taken, you will conclude, when you have a specimen five or 
six feet high with a proportionate spread of branches; each 
branch bending under the weight of clusters of ivory-white 
blossoms, much more graceful in every respect than the old 
snowball, to which this shrub seems to be the successor. 
Later on, these flowers will take on a pink tinge, subse- 
quently turning to a brownish green, which will remain until 
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which, being translated, means more or 
less neglect, have only a weak idea of the 
possibilities of the shrub under good cul- 
ture. This fact was quite forcibly illus- 
trated last season, on my own grounds. 
A lady visitor went into raptures over a 
group of which I was quite proud. She 
had never seen anything like it before. 
It must be that I was growing a superior 
variety. Where did I get it? She must 
have the same kind. It turned out that 
she had bought her plants from the same 
dealer I had patronized, and in the same 
season. The difference in appearance 
was accounted for by the difference in 
treatment. 

The hydrangea is extremely effective 
when planted among other shrubs, as will 
be seen by reference to the third engray- 
ing, where non-flowering shrubs afford a 
fine background for the display of its 
enormous clusters of ivory-white blossoms. 

There is no shrub that presents more 


Hydrangea paniculata in full bloom 


the frost freezes all color out of them, 
and they drop. 

A plant trained as a standard must be 
pruned sharply each spring in order to 
keep it in a satisfactory condition. Unless 
this is done, there will be many slender, 
weak branches instead of the strong ones 
on which large clusters only are borne. 

One good standard specimen, in a 
prominent place on the home-grounds, 
will afford vastly more satisfaction than 
shrubs of ordinary habit, whose flowers 
are, perhaps, more beautiful, but which 
lack the strength and dignity which char- 
acterize the hydrangea. 

Too much stress cannot be laia on the 
importance of high feeding. While, as 
has been said, the plant will live on in- 
definitely in almost any kind of soil, it 
cannot do itself justice and satisfy its 
owner unless it is given a liberal amount 
of rich food. Those who have grown it —_ — 
in the way ordinary shrubs are grown— Hydrangea makes a fine shrub with masses of green growing plants 


delightful results for planting, either in 
masses or singly, than the Hydrangea, 
and it is little wonder that a shrub so 
boldly decorative in its outline and char- 
acter, and bearing plume flowers of such 
exquisite coloring should find so welcome 
a place in the hearts of all true lovers of 
plants and flowers. 

It is one of the finest shrubs for out- 
door culture and is one of the best 
varieties of shrubs to use for ornamental 
bedding or about the home grounds. 

A study of the illustrations will reveal 
some of the most interesting ways of 
using them, and how effective develop- 
ments of the shrub may be attained. Al- 
though one of the chief charms of this _ 
shrub lies in its coloring, it is not to be 
regretted that constancy is not its charac- 
teristic, for its varied changes of tint, 
from the beginning of August to the late 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora fall, are beautiful. 
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Problems in Home Furnishing 


COLORS FOR A DARK BEDROOM 


6¢]N THE apartment into which we are 

to move this fall, the room which 

our guests will occupy opens into 
a court. There are two windows but no 
direct light, and as the woodwork is stained 
a deep brown and the walls are papered 
in green, you can imagine the general ef- 
fect is not at all cheerful. My general 
idea for this room is to have it up-to-date 
in its fittings and attractive in color ef- 
fect. Can this be accomplished with 
only $175.00? A bathroom adjoins the 
room, so there will be no expense incurred 
for a washstand.”—K. H. C., Chicago. 


The proposed outlay will be sufficient if 
moderate-priced furniture is selected. In 
a large city there are often opportunities 
to buy furniture of good make at surpris- 
ingly low cost. Two single beds of white 
enameled iron with rounded head and_ foot 
and no brass trimmings, may have flat 
springs and felt mattresses at about fifty 
dollars. Pillows, sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets, comiortables and spreads will 
add thirty dollars. A dresser and somno 
for thirty dollars, side chairs and cushioned 
willow armchair for twenty dollars, rugs 
for twenty dollars, will leave twenty-five 
dollars for a costumier trunk rest, curtains 
and pictures. 

If possible to include the repapering of 
the room in the allotment, it would be the 
largest element in making an attractive in- 
terior. Under the conditions of lighting, 
a yellow or buff paper would contribute 
the best color tone. The curtains may be 
of yellow and white madras, and the rugs 
of yellow, green and white. The beds may 
have covers of cretonne with yellow flow- 
ers in the design and the blankets may be 
bordered with yellow stripes. The wil- 
low chair may be stained brown and the 
cushions covered with the cretonne. If an 
electric attachment can be carried to the 
somno, or night table, a small portable 
lamp may be installed. A tray for holding 
a glass and pitcher of drinking water 
should not be forgotten in the smaller ad- 
juncts for comfort. 


DRAPERIES FOR AN OLD-FASH- 
IONED BEDROOM 


“I am renewing the bed draperies and 
window curtains for my bedroom, and 
write to ask if you can suggest anything 
that is very quaint and unusual in color- 
ing? I have used chintz with a bird de- 
sign for the last five years with wall 
paper to match, and the combination has 
not been restful. My bed is of large size 
with carved posts, but no canopy. There 
are two windows of ordinary size, and a 
dressing table requires drapery. I will 
change the wall paper if you can assure 
me the result would repay me.”—Mrs. C. 
W., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The copies of old Persian prints that 
are made in England would give a quaint 


charm to this bedroom, enhanced by a 


light-toned, unobtrusively designed wall 
paper. The cotton prints come in six dif- 
ferent colorings in sizes adapted for bed 
spreads, table cover and window curtains. 
The latter could be used for draping the 
dressing table, and also as a valance for 
the bed. The combinations of color in the 
cotton prints are, in themselves, suggestive 
for a color scheme for an entire room, and 
much of their artistic value lies in the soft- 
ness of their tones. 

With old-fashioned furniture the straight 
curtains hanging to the floor of the cotton 
print may be supplemented by short cur- 
tains to the sill, made of white embroid- 
ered muslin. The latter may either be 
caught back at the sides of the casement 
or allowed to hang across the glass. The 
top of the dressing table may be covered 
with the printed material, overlaid with a 
piece of plate glass. The glass is thick and 
cut to fit the edge or curves of the table. 
Silver or crystal candlesticks may be kept 
on the dressing table, with silk shades or 
shields. 


RECLINING CHAIR FOR A BEDROOM 


A request for information about a loung- 
ing chair for a bedroom in a summer home 
comes from a reader in Vermont. The 
room is described as not being large enough 
for a lounge, yet requiring some kind of 
a reclining or resting chair. 

A new design this season in rattan would 
exactly meet this correspondent’s desire. 
In size, the chair corresponds to the well- 
known Morris pattern, with a similar ad- 
justable back. An extension to support 
the feet slips under the seat when not in 
use. The chair is light in weight, compact 
in shape and made on good lines. A pair 
of down pillows, twenty-two inches square, 
may be adjusted in the seat or at the back, 
as preferred. These should not be fas- 
tened to the frame. The chair costs fif- 
teen dollars. 


WRITING DESK FOR A PHYSICIAN 


A physician asks if there is a writing 
desk made in mahogany that will look bet- 
ter in his office than a roll-top desk. “My 
bookcases,” he writes, “are of the sectional 
variety, and cover most of the wall space. 
I would place the desk or table in the mid- 
dle of the floor if it was of the right style. 
I would like this room (which is not a 
private office) to be attractive in the even- 
ings for small gatherings of medical men.” 
—— Dir Bade aiivesykacuse iN: ay. 

A writing table that is reproduced from 
the one used by George Washington and 
was called by the First President’s name, 
would suit the requirements of this phy- 
sician’s room. The drawers may be opened 
from both sides, and the pigeon-holes for 
envelopes, paper and magazines are at- 
tached to the two ends, and not at the back. 

The desk, or table, is made of mahog- 
any, in sizes from four feet six inches to 
six feet. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 
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The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and fumishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 
All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Garden Work About the Home 
PLANTING AROUND A BUNGALOW 
al photographs which R.’ S. sends 


show an unusually nice bungalow, 

rather unfortunately placed on the 
highest part of the lot. It seems to be 
balanced on the ridge like a rocking stone 
and the west porch, on the side toward the 
road, is very high, almost six feet above 
the ground. 

To build a terrace there with a bank wall 
as R. S. suggests would be very expensive, 
and it is doubtful if it would look well 
when done. Instead I should plant a good 
wide border of shrubs so that the slope of 
the lawn would be carried up gradually 
to the level of the piazza. This planting 
will hide the ugly underpinning of the 
nouse, as well as reduce the apparent 
height of the whole building. 

For this planting you might use a double 
row of forsythia at the back, then two 
rows of Van Houttes spiraea with a row 
of Dentzia grasilis in front. 

At the south of the house, however, you 
might build a terrace eighteen inches lower 
than the piazza floor. This would mean 
scraping off the highest part of the ridge 
to fill on each side making a convenient 
level place. This terrace would be nicest 
if supported by a wall, but a sloping bank 
planted with shrubs and a hedge of Ibota 
privet at the top would do very well. 

To give shade on the west side of the 
house, I should prefer two or three pin- 
oaks. 


GERANIUMS. FROM CUTTINGS 


J. S. B. You will find that it is much 
better to take slips or cuttings of young 
geraniums rather than to use the big plants 
in the house next winter. 

Geraniums are easy to slip (as they say 
in the country). A branch about six inches 
long should be cut off, the large -leaves 
stripped from it and then stuck in a pot 
of earth so that there is only four inches 
above the ground. The earth should be 
rich soil and sand mixed half and half. If 
this is done early in September the plants 
should grow roots in two or three weeks 
and be ready to repot. By the time hard 
frosts come they should be in their per- 
manent pots and ready to take into the 
house. They will be strong and thrifty 
plants and will bloom well all winter long. 


THE ASPARAGUS BED 


D. L. You should cut the stalks off 
your asparagus and burn them as soon as 
they begin to turn yellow. Burning is im- 
portant because it destroys insects and the 
seeds. Seedling plants of asparagus are 
the worst weeds that you can possibly get 
in an asparagus bed, and if they come in 
any quantity they have to be dug up and 
picked out by hand. 

Late in October the bed should be 
covered with six inches of long manure— 
first throwing a little earth up over the 
plants so that the stalks will 


come up 
blanched next spring. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 
combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 


Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 
mantels required. 

The most unique line on the market. Write for catalog to-day. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D, Atlanta, Ga. 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOORESIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND oR CATALOGUES 


wre Practical Steam and == 
Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


By ALFRED G. KING 
402 Pages. Containing 304 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


An original and exhaustive treatise, prepared for the use of all engaged 
in the business of Steam, Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


HE standard and latest book published. Tells how to get heating contracts, 
how to install heating and ventilating apparatus. Describes all of the prin- 
cipal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor and vacuum-vapor heating, 

together with the new accellerated systems of hot water circulation, including 
chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation; fan or blower system of heating 
and ventilation; rules and data for estimating radiation and cost, and such other 
tables and information as make it an indispensable work for heating contractors, 
journeymen steam fitters, steam fitters’ apprentices, architects and builders. 

: : This work represents the best practice of the present day and is exhaustive in 
ue text, diagrams and illustrations. 


y I. Introduction. II. Heat. 
CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON paratus. IV. Boiler Surface and Settings. V. 
VI. Pipe and Fittings. 


VII. Valves, Various Kinds. 
Radiating Surfaces. X. Estimating Radiation. 


IlI. Evolution of Artificial Heating Ap- 
i The Chimney Flue. 
VIII. Forms of Radiating Surfaces. IX. Locating of 
XI. Steam-Heating Apparatus. XII. Exhaust-Steam Heat. 
ing. XIII. Hot-Water Heating. XIV. Pressure Systems of Hot-Water Work. XV. Hot-Water Appliances. 
XVI. Greenhouse Heating. XVII. Vacuum Vapor and Vacuum Exhaust Heating. XVIII. Miscellaneous 
Heating. XIX. Radiator and Pipe Connections. XX. Ventilation. XXI. Mechanical Ventilation and Hot- 

Heatice XXII Steam Appliances XXIII. District Heating. XXIV. Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
V. Temperature Regulation and Heat Control. XXXVI. Business Methods. XXVII. Miscellaneous. 
XXVIII. Rules, Tables and Useful Information. 


Valuable Data and Tables Used for Estimating, Installing and Testing of Steam and Hot-Water and Ventilating Apparatus are Given 


MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Venetian and 
Sliding 


BLINDS 


BURLINGTO 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


@ Equal 500 miles 
northward. Perfect 
privacy with doors 
and windows Open. 


Darkness and breezes 


in sleeping rooms. 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 
outdoor veranda. 
Any wood; any 
finish to match trim. 


Sliding Blinds 
for inside use. 
Require no 
pockets. Any 
wood, any finish. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO..339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


i) i: BESS 
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CATALOGUE OF THE Works oF Art BE- 
LONGING TO THE City OF NEw York. 
New York: Prepared and issued by 
the Art Commission of the City of 
New York, 1909. Large 8vo.; pp. 241. 

The City of New York began its valua- 
ble collection of portraits in 1790 by re- 
questing Gen. Washington to permit Mrs. 

Trumbull to take his portrait to be placed 

in the City Hall as a monument of the re- 

spect which the inhabitants of this city had 
toward him. Since this time the city has 
been acquiring works of art of all kinds. 

Technically these works of art are under 

the charge of and they are passed upon by 

the Art Commission of the City of New 

York. The constitution of this commission 

is most admirable. Its present members 

are: Robert W. DeForest, Frank D. Mil- 

let, John B. Pine, George B. McClellan, A. 

Augustus Healy, John Bigelow, Arnold W. 

Brunner, Charles Howland Russell, Fred 

B. Pratt, and Herbert Adams. Thus we 

have artists, sculptors, officers of literary 

and artistic societies and museums, as well 
as a painter and a sculptor. If it were not 
for this estimable body the city of New 

York would have foisted upon it most 

atrocious works. This commission is an 

artistic safeguard of the city. The book is 

a beautiful one, magnificently printed, and 

it gives a complete catalogue raisonné of all 

the works in the possession of the city, 
numbering several hundred. The plates are 
superbly executed. 


Sprinc FLrowers at Betvorr CastLe. By 
W. H. Divers. London: Longmans, 
Greeri & Co., 1909. 8v0.; pp) sm0z 
Price, $1.80 net. 

Belvoir Castle is one of the finest coun- 
try seats in England. The author is head 
gardener to his Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land. Owing to the large number of in- 
quiries which he has received concerning 
the cultivation of the spring budding plants 
in this garden he has been induced to write 
this beautiful little book, which is a charm- 
ing exposition of what landscape gardening 
really means. The author hopes that many 
others will be led to cultivate these inter- 
esting and beautiful plants more exten- 
sively, and thus make their gardens more 
beautiful in the early months of the year. 
These hardy plants appeal to a large num- 
ber of persons, not only because of their 
beauty when seen in a mass, but because 
of their low cost and the small amount of 
labor required to take care of them dur- 
ing the summer months and for transplant- 
ing them in autumn. Thus they are 
adapted for everyone who has a garden. 
The illustrations are from photographs 
taken by the author. They show that he is 
not only an expert gardener, but a photog- 
rapher of no mean order. 


CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD Bur- 
GUNDY AND BorpEerR Provinces. By 
Francis Miltoun. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co., 1909: I2m107;) 333sppmulenice, 


The old Burgundian Province was close- 
ly allied topographically, climatically, and 
by ties of family with many of its neigh- 
boring political divisions, and it is for this 
reason that this section of France is of 
particular interest. Not in the royal do- 
main of France itself, not in luxurious 
Touraine, were there more of splendor and 
the costly trappings of the ceremonial of 
the Middle Ages than in Burgundy, which 
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The Schilling Press 


Printers 


BOOK AND CATALOG 
WORK OF ALL KINDS 
@ Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


ee ee 
Printers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


° = P 
=— Housewives “ie creat Stepsaver 
in serving meals. Onetrip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
} Another completely clears it. This table on wheels 
moyes easily anywhere you wantit. Height 3lin. Re- 
movable oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21!n. by 26 In., 
extra heavy steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black 
japan finish. Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific 
Coast. Write for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 F West 61st Place, Chicago 


SPECIAL OFFER to Garpenters 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOMES 


IVES PATENT WINDOW VENTILAT- 


ING LOCK. A Safeguard for fae 
Ventilating Rooms. Pure Air, 
Good Health and Rest Assured. 


tii To introduce this article, Four 


& 


Ventilating Locks in Genuine 
Bronze, Brass or Antique Cop- 
per Finish will be mailed to ff . 
any address prepaid for One —__ 
Dollar. Will include a forty 
page Hardware Catalogue and 
Working Model to carpenters 
who wish the agency to can- 
vass for its sale. Address 


The H. B. Ives Go, Se” "ave: 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 


Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


PATENTED 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TWO FAMILY @ 
TWIN HOUSES 


ONSISTING of a _ variety of 
designs contributed by leading ar- 
chitects in all parts of the country, 

showing the latest ideas in planning this 
class of dwellings in city, village and sub- 
urbs, together with very complete de- 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


‘Fireproofing Denartmentan 
ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


scriptions covering on the Se CEN & Washington: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Be. Cleveland, Ohio: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Bide tions 
ments in sanita icago: inton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River St. an Francisco: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg. 
tion, heating, lighting, etc. Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. Seattle, Wash.: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


In presenting this collection of designs the 
editor has had in mind the large demand ome : eS = 


for improved house accommodations "a : 
on comparatively small lot areas, and i Se Doors for | 
urposes } 


has endeavored to collate designs from 4 
Every room in every kind of \\ 


all parts of the country, representing 
the handling of the subject by practis- Puilding can be fitted more satis- i 
actorily for wear, and more in \ 
\\ 


ing architects in their efforts to meet F an 
. ’ ’ . h ; : 1 
the needs of their clients in this respect. Spe aire ob tie 


Two Detailed Specifications and 
Sixty Designs 


Elaborately illustrated and accompanied by full 
descriptive text. Size, 8x10 inches, bound in 
illustrated board. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


MUNN @ CO., 361 Broadway, New York 


Morgan Doors are light, remark- 
ably strong and built of several layers 
of wood with grain running in opposite 
directions. Shrinking, warping or 
swelling impossible. Veneered in all | 
varieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or {| 
quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown \| 

} 
| 


Ash, Mahogany, etc. iI 
Fach Morgan Door is stamped } 
“MORGAN” which guarantees quality, } 
style, durability and satisfaction. _ Yeu i! 
ean have them if you specify and insist. i 
In our new book—‘‘ The Door Beautiful” ‘A 
—Morgan Doors are shown in their nat- \yt 
ural color and in all styles of architecture (i 


will be recom- 
OK mended and sup- 


plied by our well 
RELATING TO equipped Book 


for interior or exterior use, and it is ex- 
plained why they are the best and cheapest 
doors for permanent satisfaction in any 


i artm building 
Architecture Dep ent. } A copy will be sent on request. 
tor ion | -chitects: Descriptive details of Morga:: Doors 
Be at MUNN & CO nae heyound in Sweet? erica) s 678 and 679. 
urn ; || Morgan Company, Dept. “‘A,’’ Oshkosh, Wis. 
F iture Bugs 361 Broadway Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co. Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co , Baltimore, Md. 
/\\) Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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“Two Methods and a Moral.” 


breaking coal hods because of the relentless slavery to stoves 
There’s a way out— - 


and hot air furnaces. 


MERICAN x }DEAL 
AMERICAN | 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


To continue to use old-fashioned heating reflects upon the housewife 
her of the few hours per day which she should be able to devote to better 
Buy an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and 
like thousands of others who have bought, you will joyfully pass the good 
word along. Don’t wait to build a new home or until another Winter. Put 
comfort into your present house-—now done without tearing up, or disturb- 
ing old heaters until ready to put fire inthe IDEAL Boiler. 
day for catalogue, ‘Ideal Heating Investments.” 


things. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


WD i 


» --Thistles, Burdocks, 
Dandelions, Poison 
Ivy, Sumac, Wild 


Morning Glories-- 


we ; 
WZ Also Oak Grubs, and [ ocust or 
i. Other Sprouts, Grass or Any Green 
VF Growth. 
iF RY You can easily keep walks, driveways, park- 
| N ways, fences, gutters, streets, tennis courts or 


K any fenced-in area entirely clear of noxious 
a vegetation, by the use of 


HISTLE=-INE 


—and no cutting or hoeing—no waste of ¢ime and 
energy—no injury to soil—no “‘come-backs”’ after once 
removed. 

THISTLE-INE is a Zosizive and thoroughly effective 
destroyer of weeds and all undesirable growth, any- 
where, Destroys, root and stem—one man with sprayer 
doing more effective work than twenty men with hoes 
and spades. One thorough spraying usually suffices 
for entire season. 

Six-pound can THISTLE-INE (paste form) makes 6 
gallons liquid —sufficient to spray 5,000 square feet. 
Price, $2.00—at your dealer's, or direct from us if your 
dealer will not supply. Adopted and used by City of 
Grand Rapids for four years. Booklet and testimonials 
of prominent users of THISTLE-INE, upon request. 


LINDGREN CHEMICAL CO. 


2 W. Bridge St!’ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Soon housewives will know 


are the only means of warming a house with- | 
out adding to the labor of its care. 
outfits of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are absolutely clean, will outlast 
the building itself; and the fuel and labor 
savings soon repay their cost, and thereafter prove to be big  profit-makers. 
Step into any sky-scraper office building or fine store and you will see they are 
equipped with our outfits —the name of our Company you 

will find cast on the end of each radiator. 
of the high quality of our goods, also significant of the fact 
that men would not put up in their places of business with the 
annoying heating methods that their wives patiently endure. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPAN 
MGs os os ob ole oke ote tana os ote ote alls acs ue oe ae oe aes ae ake os of 


Ils All Weeds 


The woman who es- 
capes from the tyranny 
and drudgery of old- 
fashioned, insanitary 
heating methods to that 
of cleanly, automatic 
heating is surely open 
to congratulations. Too 
many housekeepers 
are chained to brooms, 
dust-pans, and back- 


These 


It is an evidence 


robs 


A No. 4121 IDEAL Boiler and 420 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $190, were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did notinclude cost of 
‘abor, pipe, valves, freight, etc.,which 
installation is extra and varies ac- 
cording to climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


Write us to- 


Write to Dept. -6 
Chicago 


Iron Railings, Wire Fences and Entrance 
Gates of all designs and for all purposes. 
Correspondence solicited: Catalogs furnished. 


Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire Mesh 
and Spiral Netting (Chain Link) Fences for Estate 


Boundaries and Industrial Properties—Lawn Furni- 
ture—Stable Fittings. 
253 Broadway 


F. E. CARPENTER CO., New York City 
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Wall Papers and Wall 


Coverings A Practical Handbook 


For Decorators, Paperhangere, Architects, Builders 
and House Owners, with many half-tone and 
other illustrations showing latest designs 
By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS 


Includes characteristic designs in vogue to-day. Gives 
reliable information as to the choice of Wall Papers 
and describes the practical methods of applying them 


One Large 8vo Volume. Gloth. Price $2 


Home Maker from an 
Expert House Decorator 


Under this heading will appear a series of letters 
containing advice on the tntertor finish, decoration 
and furnishing of the Modern Home. These will be 


Sound full of helpfuland practical suggestions. 


Any question pertaining to the above, addressed to 
Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Decorator for 
Murphy Varnish Co., will receive prompt attention. 


LETTER No. 1 


The Modern Small House 


N MANY of the best modern small 
houses the architectural detal of the 
woodwork is simple and plain. Treated 

with the Penetrating Oil Stains made by 
Murphy Varnish Company, the grain of the 
wood shows beautifully. 

The quaint charm of such rooms depends 
largely upon the treatment of the standing 
woodwork. Therefore, one must consider 
carefully when deciding this point. Murphy 
Varnish Company makes Stains showing light 
and dark brown, silver and dark gray and 
dull soft green as well as several shades of 
mahogany. These when finished with No- 
gloss Varnish or Transparent Wood Finish 
Interior satisfy every practical as well as 
every artistic requirement. Where built-in 
furniture is used it should be of the same 
wood and be given the same Stain and Finish 
as the standing woodwork of the room. 


Write for sample panels showing these finishes and if you de- 
cide (as you will on seeing them) to become a customer of the 
Company you are entitled to the full service of the Department of 
Decoration which includes suggestions and samples of wall cover- 
ing and drapery materials, cuts of fixtures, furniture and rugs. The 
scheme sent you will be made up for your house and is nota 
stock scheme. 

Address Dept. of Decoration 


MURPHY VARNISH CO. 


345 Fifth Avenue New York 


Wall Papers and 
Wall Coverings 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 


for Decorators, Paperhangers, Archi- 
tects, Builders and House Owners, 
with many half-tone and other illus- 
trations showing the latest designs 


By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE 


HE author has endeavored to include 
characteristic designs in vogue to- 
day, and to give reliable information 
as to the choice of wall papers as well as 
to describe the practical methods of ap- 
plying them. In dealing with matters 
concerning decoration there is always the 
danger of leaning too much toward an 
ideal and of overlooking the practical re- 
quirements of commercial life. The au- 
thor hopes that he has been successful in 
avoiding this fault, and that his book will 
be regarded as both practical and useful. 


One Large 8vo Volume, Cloth. $2 
MUNN & CO., 36! Broadway, NEW YORK 
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has ever been a land of prosperity and 
plenty. To the traveler in France this 
section of the country affords particular 
advantages; access is easy, owing to good 
means of communication by a network of 
railroads. The author has presented the 
subject in a Most interesting manner, and 
the illustrations by Blanche McManus are 
reproduced from paintings made upon the 
spot. The book is handsomely printed and 
bound, and is most luxurious. 


Power, HEATING AND VENTILATION. A 
Treatise for Designing and Construct- 
ing Engineers, Architects and Stu- 
dents. By Charles L. Hubbard, B.S., 
M.E. Part I., Boiler Room Equip- 
ment; first edition. Brattleboro, Vt.: 
The Technical Press, 1908. 8vo.; pp 
216. Price $2. 

The matter contained in this volume had 
its beginning in a pocket note book, which 
in turn served as a basis for articles which 
appeared in the Technical Press from time 
to time. Occasional calls for reprints of 
these articles led the author to select those 
having the most practical value, and to 
combine with them others to form suffi- 
ciently new material to make up a treatise 
on power and heating plants. The subject 
ot power is treated more especially from 
the steam side, but there is also reference 
to the requirements of electric lighting and 
the distribution of electric power. No at- 
tempt has been made to cover central sta- 
tion work, but plants similar to those found 
in factories, office buildings and institutions. 

The illustrations are excellent, the wax 

process being used exclusively. 


THE \WoNDERS OF THE PLANT Wortp. By 
Gree. scott Elfiott, MA: B.Sc, 
Ros, ECGS. ete. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott Company, 1910 I2mo.; 155 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The titles of the chapters of this book 
are as follows: The Activity of Vegetables ; 
On Savages, Doctors, and Plants; A Tree’s 
Perilous Life; On Forests; Flowers; On 
Underground Life; High Mountains, Arc- 
tic Snows; Scrub; On Tea, Coffee, Choco- 
late, and Tobacco; On Deserts; The Story 
of the Fields. Many of them are of en- 
trancing interest. One of the interesting 
bits which we glean from it is that there 
are 173,706 species of plants, namely; 
105,231 flowering plants; 2,819 ferns; 
565 horsetails and club-mosses; 4,609 
mosses; 3,041 liveworts, 5,600 lichens; 
39,663, fungi, and 12,178 seaweeds. These 
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Light the Room 


I make two 
or three thous- 
and kinds of 
lighting glass. 
These com- 
prise all shapes 
and kinds, in 
all colors and 
shades of col- 
Gis; = ims sillikes 
satin and vel- 
vet finishesand 
more coming all the time. 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


The globe or shade over 
the electric light is what 
adds to the beauty of a 
room. A bare electric light 
detracts from it. 


But refine this light with 
the proper glass and the 
furnishings of the entire 
room take on a new charm. 


i 
4 
i 
/ 

4 
1 
j 


Artistically 


Among all my many 
globes and shades you can 
readily find the exact styles 
required for each room in 
the home. 


My latest invention is 
**Alba Glass.’’ It is especi- 
ally adapted to the lighting 
of lange Spaces, such as 
streets, hotels, theatres and 
public buildings, because it 
gives even diftusionsot light, 
without sacrificing the 
brilliancy. 


Every lighting glass which 
I make, makes the light a 
better light. 


My catalogue is free. Will you send 


for it? Address 


MAcBETH, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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No Delay to Get the Clothes Dry On Wash Day 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove 


figures are for 1892, but since that time 
many new species have been described, so 


that we may estimate that nearly BO Clothes are dried without extra expense as the waste heat 
species are now known to mankind. This from laundry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove 
is a sample of the many interesting feat- suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as 
: Se 

i i perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Resi- 

ae Meee ae weclai > 10 OFter- dences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers 
PRACTICAL ENGINEER ELECTRICAL POCKET are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 


descriptive 


almost any laundry room. Write today for 
12 catalog. 


Boox anp Diary For 1910. London: circular and our handsomely illustrated No. E. 


Technical Publishing Company, Ltd. 


16mo.; 570 pp. Price, cloth, Is. net; 
leather, gilt, 1s. 6d. net; postage ad. 
extra. 


This welcome annual visitor contains as 
usual valuable statistics, data, rules, tables, 
formulae, etc., and should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in electrical mat- 
ters. 


How To Make Taptets. By Frank Edel. 
Boston: The Spatula Publishing Com- 
pany. 24-page pamphlet. Price, 25 
cents. 

Among the products of modern pharmacy 
none ate more popular than compressed 
tablets, and it is a very easy matter for 
the ordinary druggist with a small expendi- 
ture to make tablets which are better than 
those of the larger manufacturers. 


A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation 
of ““CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Dryer and Laundry Stove 


Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. 


DEPT. E. 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Let us HELP YOU with your 


Color Scheme 


Whether your house is haif-timbered, shingled all over or 
rough clapboarded, it should harmonize with its “surroundins gsas 


well as being artistic in itself. 


Our miniature stained shingles will 


enable you to decide, right on the ground, which colors are best. 


Dexter Brothers’ 


English Shingle Stains 


do more than peau ea they frofect, adding years to the life 


of the wood. And the colors will not fade. 


The secret lies in the 


use of the best English ground colors mixed in linseed and our 
own Dexter preservative oils. 
Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. 


113 Broad St., Boston, Mass, 


Dexter Brothers Coe Branch Offlie, 11838 Broadway, N. 


g BAcents: H of 
218 Race S'., 


WILLIAMSON & CROWE, ARCHITECTS, Of ane ae 
ville, Fin, Charleston, S. C., New “Orlear 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating. 
‘o , 6.1 Washington Boulevar., Chi 


Jobn D. S. Potts, YS 
F. H. MoDe alee The Gill 
te . 


nd Rapids, Mich., 


AND Deiter 


DRYER M’F’G. CO. 


DEPT. E. 
204 E. 26th St., New York City 
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LANE BROS. CO. 


oasee 466 Prospect Street, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


MARSHALL APARTMENTS 


Marshall & Fox, Architects, Chicago 


DENVER _ :: 


R 


Is Our Latest Pattern 


All Steel Rail and 


Hanger Frame 


@ The simplest and cheap- 
est Hanger, that can’t jump 
the track and allows the 
door to swing outward a 
considerable distance with- 
out cramping either Track 
or Hanger. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 
GENERAL OFFICES: 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 


SHOWROOMS: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago :: 


RCHITECTS recognize 
the great importance of 
the Bath Room, the 

Kitchen and Laundry. The 
Plumbing Material installed in 
these rooms will have their 
share in determining the char- 
acter of the room, and should 
be given the greatest consider- 
ation—they should be of the 
most improved pattern from a 
sanitary standpoint, together 
with richness of design and 
beauty of finish. These re- 
sults can best be obtained by 
specifying Plumbing Goods 
made by the 


TRENTON 


) 300% 
’ Stronger than Lime 


Actual test by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Chicago, shows Wood Fibre Plaster 
300% stronger than lime and sand. So why 
use old-fashioned materials when the best 


costs no more. 


Climax Wood Mor tar 


QO ASNT 


) GRAND RAPIDS 
PLASTER COMPANY : 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

This G. R. P. quality brand —a wall that deadens sound 
of plaster has for a base and saves fuel—a wall that 
Pure Gypsum Rock. It is never needs repairs. 
plastic and easy- spreading. For your own protection 
Its density prevents vermin. write for a free copy of our 
It is absolutely fire-proof book and learn many truths 
and not_easily affected by about plastering. It is a 
water. Use Climax Wood little book on a big subject 
Mortar over any good and is not afraid to state 
pastes board and you will facts. 

ave an ideal wall—a wall A postal brings the book 
without lath stains or pops free. Write at once. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 


Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 


Bungalows and American’ Homes 


Deslgn No. 2, Bullt In California and lowa—Cost $2,800 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, 
English Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, ex- 
teriors, and floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1, 000 
to $10,000. These designs are photos of structures we have built 


throughout the country—not theoretical pen pictures, Special speci- 
fications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price 
of book, $1.00, prepaid. Sample leaves free. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Raplds, fa. 


“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


Jae 


450 R00MS WITH BATH 
MW ND CIRCULATING ICE WATER $/50UP. 


Take off yourHat om) AT 
: sireee I cRS 
il F.E. Myers & Bro., 


Ashland, Ohio 
HAY "ees 
WAY BAOs 
CLAMPS | 


TOO 


POISON IVY 


If you are a sufferer write for free pre- 
scription which can be filled by any drug- 
gist and will give immediate relief from 
the attack. _One to five oottles of our 
VY VRELIEF PILLS will prevent future 
attacks, No arsenic nor other mineral sub- 
stance. Price 50 cents per bottle of 50 pills. 


SEASIDE CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. H. Seaside, N. Y. 


Culture is the ““Only Way’’ to make 
Big Money on LITTLE CAPITAL. 
One acre is worth $25,000, and yields 
more revenue than a 100-acre farm, 
with much less work and worry. Let me show you how to increase your 
annual income $500 to $5,000, and live in ease and comfort. Write now. 


T. H. SUTTON, 780 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


GINSENG 


PRODEGws your floors 
and floor 
coveringsfrom injury. Also beau- 
lify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and 
Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
Write us—Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 


BRANCH OFFICES 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Monadnock Bldg. 
OMAHA, NEB.: 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 327 Bond Building 
BUFFALO, N, Y.: 61 NraneHesten Place 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: 2210-2212 Pine Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 615 Northwestern Bldg. 
CLEVELAND. OHIO: Builders’ Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 1204 Scarrett Building 
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Noteworthy Articles 


ON TIMELY TOPICS 


SEWAGE AND ITS DISPOSAL. A 
review of modern methods. By H. 
Lemmoin-Cannon. Scientific American 
Supplement 1551. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR AMA- 
TEURS. How a small and simple ex- 
perimental installation can be set up 
at home. Scientific American Supple- 
ment 1551. 

CHEMICAL AFFINITY. Simply ex- 
plained by Sir Oliver Lodge. Scienti- 
fic American Supplement 1547. 

CASE-HARDENING. By 
Flather. 
ment 1547. 

ELECTRIC IGNITION SYSTEMS. A 
comprehensive article by E. W. Rob- 
erts. Scientific American Supplement 


1546. 

CONCRETE. A general article on its 
merits and defects. Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement 1543. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. Some of 
its Principles and Applications with 
practical Illustrations. Scientific 
American Supplements 1547, 1548, 


1551. 

ELECTRONS AND THE ELECTRO- 
NIC THEORY are discussed by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in Scientific American 
Sd eae ae 1429, 1430, 1431, 
1432, 1433, I 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Its Pro- 
gress and Present Condition are well 
discussed in Scientific American Sup- 
plements 1425, 1426, 1427, 1386, 1388, 
1389, 1383, 1381, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1431. 

HOW TO CONSTRUCT AN EFFI- 
CIENT WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
APPARATUS AT SMALL COST is 
told in Scientific American Supplement 
1363. 

SELENIUM AND ITS REMARK- 
ABLE PROPERTIES are fully de- 
scribed in Scientific American Supple- 
ment 1430. The paper is illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 

LANGLEY’S AERODROME. Fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in Scientific 
pee Supplements 1404, 1405 and 


David 
Scientific American Supple- 


546. 
STEAM TURBINES. Their Construc- 
tion, Operation and Commercial Ap- 
plication. Scientific American Supple- 


ments 1306, 1307, 1308, 1422, 1400, 1447, - 


1370, 1372, 1521. The articles have all 
been prepared by experts in steam en- 
gineering. 

PORTLAND CEMENT MAKING is 
described in excellent articles con- 
tained in Scientific American Supple- 
ments 1433, 1465, 1466, 1510, I511I. 

THE TANTALUM LAMP. A full illus- 
trated description of a lamp having a 
metallic filament and burning at once 
without preliminary heating appears in 
Scientific American Supplement 1523. 

THE WATERPROOFING OF 
FABRICS is thoroughly discussed in 
Scientific American Supplement 1522 
by an expert. 

THE SPARK COIL, ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE, is the 
subject of a painstaking article in 
Scientific American Supplement 1522. 

ELECTRIC IGNITERS FOR GAS EN- 
GINES are discussed in Scientific 
American Supplement 1514. 

CARBURETERS, a subject of immense 
importance to automobilists and the 
users of oil engines, is well treated in 
Scientific American Supplement 1508. 

EPICYCLIC TRAINS, which play an 
important part in toothed gearing, are 
ably described in Scientific American 
Supplement 1524. 


Each number of the Scientific American 
Supplement costs 10 cents by mail 
Send for 1910 Supplement Catalogue 

EE to any address 


MUNN & COMPANY 
361 Broadway 


New York 
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MORTAR 
L. IKE all other compounds, mortar de- 


pends for its quality upon that of its 

constituents, and also upon the pro- 
portions in which they are used, and the 
method by which they are mixed. To all 
intents and purposes, it is an exceedingly 
fine concrete, composed of an aggregate 
and a matrix mixed with water, its pur- 
pose being to fill up the interstices in the 
joints between the bricks or stones of which 
a wall is composed, so as to provide an 
even bedding surface, and render the wall 
water-tight, its adherent properties being 
rather more valuable for securing this, than 
needed to prevent the bricks from being 
pulled apart. 

Thus it comes about that the more close 
is the jointing of a wall, the finer should be 
the grain of the mortar, and of its aggre- 
gate. A coarse rubble wall having wide 
irregular mortar joints would be best with 
a mortar made of a fine gravel or crushed 
stone, or, at least, with one which contained 
a considerable amount of pea-sized lumps 
as well as finer sand among the aggregate, 
to assist in filling up the larger hollows 
without undue liability to settlement. On 
the other hand, for well-dressed ashlar 
masonary, the finest sharp-grained sand 


obtainable should be used, there being only 
very small cavities to fill up, and the very 
thinnest possible joint being required. 

Beyond this, it is necessary in all cases 
that the aggregate should, under a magni- 
fying glass, display either sharp edges or a 
roughened surface or both, in order that the 
matrix may adhere to it; for, while there 
is little necessity to stick the bricks of a 
wall together, if they be properly laid, it is 
quite necessary that the mortar should form 
in itself a homogenous substance, else it will 
crumble into dust or wash out of the joints. 
Chippings of a soft stone crushed in a mor- 
tar will form an excellent aggregate, when 
obtainable, especially if sifted to various 
grades of fineness for different work; and 
old bricks similarly crushed are even better, 
as being rougher in texture. Sharp pit- 
sand is, perhaps, most commonly specified, 
but it should be really sharp, and no, as is 
frequently the case, rounded by attrition— 
in reality, from the bed of an old river, 
though now dug from a pit. In the same 
way it should be free from salt, and pit- 
sand from a prehistoric sea beach is some- 
times as salt as that gathered on the ex- 
isting shore, for salt attracts moisture, and 
a wall built with salt sand in the mortar will 
scarcely ever dry. 

For the same reason sea water must not 
be used for mixing; but this objection 
against the use of sea sand and sea water 
disappears in the case of many boundary 
and retaining walls, which need not become 
dry, though the result of their use is fre- 
quently an unsightly fungus-like  efflor- 
escence on the face of the wall. 

So far as the matrix is concerned, an or- 
dinary mildly hydraulic ground stone lime is 
in almost universal use for ordinary build- 
ing. Pure or poor limes are alike unsuit- 
able, having no setting property, but merely 
drying, and being consequently easily 
washed away by rain; and, although some 
prefer to reduce their lime to powder by 
slaking, it is much better to buy it ready- 
lime day by day as it is required, the usual 
proportion being about three measures of 
sand to each measure of lime. 

Many architects specify two and a half 


IN EVERY ROOM 


of your house, you should have a mantel. 
It combines furniture with architectural finish; 
beauty with utility. With or without a 
fireplace a 


Wood Mantel 


is a good investment, adding many times its 
cost to the value of the house—a point every 
home builder should consider. 
refined and beautiful design, particularly 
adapted for a dining room. Many others, 
as well as practical suggestions for the home 


Here is a 


builder are shown in our booklet 


Why Wood Mantels? 


Send free, if you address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ 
Association ° 


H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1218, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THIRD EDITION OF 


KIDDER’S 
Churches » Chapels 


By F. E. KIDDER, Architect 


This edition has been thoroughly revised by 
the author, and enlarged, many new designs 
being added, including several new designs for 
Catholic churches. There are 120 illustrations in 
the text and more than 50 full-page plates. 
The book contains a large number of plans and 
perspectives of churches of varying costs. Be- 
sides this there is much concise and practical in- 
formation relating to planning and _ seating ; 
details of Construction, Heating and Ventilation, 
Acoustics, etc., making it in its present form 


The Best American Book on 
Church Design and Construction 


One oblong quarto volume. Price, net, $3.00 


Munn & Co.,Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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measures of sand per measure of lime for 
ground and to mix the sand with the hot 
good work, but it is doubtful whether the 
resulting mortar is greatly improved. On 
the other hand, if plaster of paris be mixed 
with the lime, a greater proportion of sand 
can be carried without loss of strength, 
though it is hardly worth doing, owing to 
the extra cost of the plaster and to its solu- 
bility. 

If acstronger mortar be required, as in 
very thin partition walls, or in weight-car- 
rying piers, Lius lime should take the place 
of the ground stone lime, or else Portland 
cement should be used. With cement as the 
matrix the proportion of sand may be raised 
to as much as six to one in almost all cases. 
Cement mortar must only be mixed as re- 
quired, a little at a time, else it will com- 
mence to set before it is finally worked up 
with the trowel before use, and if this oc- 
curs, its strength becomes greatly impaired. 

Coloring substances ought not to be 
mixed with mortar, particularly if they are 
of an earthy nature, like the umbers and 
ochers, but a dark mortar, very suitable for 
the facing of red brickwork, can be made 
by using blacksmith’s ashes or foundry sand 
in place of ordinary yellow sand. 

Lime mortar is best mixed in a mortar 
mill, the sand and lime being shoveled in as 
it revolves, three spadefuls of one to one 
spadeful of the other, only just enough wa- 
ter being added to bring the whole to the 
consistency of porridge; but cement mortar 
having to be made in small quantities, must 
be mixed by hand. Like cement concrete, it 
should be mixed dry, the water added 
through the rose of a watering pot, and 
then mixed again with wet. 


ETCHING ON GLASS 
PF fg ornamental work, ornamental 


figures, lettering, and monograms are 
most easily and neatly cut into glass 
by the sand-blast process. Lines and fig- 
ures on tubes, jars, etc., may be deeply 
etched by smearing the surface of the glass 
with beeswax, drawing the lines with a 
steel point, and exposing the glass to the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid. This acid is 
obtained by putting powdered fluorspar 
into a tray made of sheet lead and pouring 
sulphuric acid on it, after which the tray 
is slightly warmed. The proportions will, 
of course, vary with the purity of the ma- 
terials used, fluorspar (except when in 
crystals) being generally mixed with a 
large quantity of other matter, but this 
point need* not affect the success of the 
operation. Enough acid to make a thin 
paste with the powdered spar will be about 
right. Where a lead tray is not at hand, 
the powdered spar may be poured on the 
glass and the acid poured on it and left or 
some time. As a general rule, the marks 
are Opaque, but sometimes they are trans- 
parent. In this case, cut them deeply and 
fill up with black varnish, if they are re- 
quired to be very plain, as in the case of 
graduated vessels. Liquid hydrofluoric 
acid has been recommended for etching, 
but is not suitable, as it leaves the surface 
on which it acts transparent. The agent 
which corrodes the glass is a gas which 
does not remain in the mixture of spar and 
acid, but passes off in the vapor. 
The following formula has been pub- 
lished under the title of “Etching Ink’: 


Ammonium fluoride...2 drachms 
Barium sulphate....... 2 drachms 


Reduce to a fine powder in a mortar. 
then transfer to a lead dish and make into 
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Sunlight Double Glass Sash in yard of R. A. Mason, Westerly, R. I. 


Winter Gardening Without the Worry 
and Drudgery. 


With Sunilght Double Glass Sash you eliminate the covering and 
uncovering, the getting out in the cold or snow or wetto handle 
heavy shutters or soggy mats. 

You never have to cover Sunlight Double Glass Sash 
All you have to do is to raise the sash to admit air on warm 
days, or occasionally to water the beds. 

This double layer of glass does it 


y al Ny ER 660 } 


Between the two layers is a 56-inch transparent blanket of dry still 
air, keeping in the heat, keeping out the cold. Better than heavy, expen- 
sive mats or boards because it saves labor and permits the plants to get all 
the light all the time, which means that they will grow faster and become 
hardier. Glass s ips in and is securely held without putty; easily re- 
paired; cannot work loose. 

Some of the things you can grow 
Fresh lettuce and radishes all winter. Cabbage, cauliflower, beets, 


tomatoes, peppers and sweet potatoes to set out early in the spring. Violets 
all winter, pansies in bloom in February or March. Last season amateurs 
all over the country were phenomenally successful. 

Get these two books 


One is our free catalog The 
other is a book on hotbeds and 
coldframes by Prof. Massey, an 
authority on the subject. 11 tells 
how to make and care for the 
beds, what and when to plant. 
4c. in stamps will bring Prof. 
Massey's book in addition to the 
catalog. 

Agents wanted—write us and find out how 
you can get agency for these sash. 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
943 E. Broadway, Lovisville, Ky. 


FARR’S PEONIES 


Strong — Healthy — True to Name 
—Plant Now—Gain a Year’s Time 
—And Have Blooms Next June. 


Unequaledin splendur and_ stateliness, 
yf Peonies were the charm of the old-fashioned 


hardy garden, and the wonderful new varie- 
ties recently introiwuced, are the chief glury 
of the hardy garden of today. 


100,000 Peonies in Over 500 Varieties 
| have spent tea years in the effort to make th» WYOMISSING COI 


LECTION OF PEONIES, complete and authentic. J can guarantee them 
to be true to name for I grow and know every variety I offer. 

I grow Peonies and other things:—Irises, with a shimmering of scft, iri- 
descent color throughout the ‘‘Iris Time’ of early spring. Later a blaze 
of Phloxes and a sea of blue where the Delphiniums rear their spires. But 
in ‘‘Peony Time” the Queen of the Hardy Garden reigns supreme, our de- 


votion to her shown not less loyal y because one has loved the Iris which 
has passed, or that we may enjoy the later treasures the garden has 
in store. My book of HARDY PLANT SPECIALTIES tells all about 
these. Let me send it to you—free. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurser’es, 809 E Pern St., READING, PA. 


@ When conveni- 
ence is our first 
thought, the imita- 
tion candle makes 
the use of many an 
old lighting instru- 
ment possible, re- 
taining the beautiful 


shades 


and globes as used 


clear-cut 


on the old lamps 
for the protection 
of the flame. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Ofice and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, New York 


Baltimore: 519 North Charles St. 
San Francisco: 334 Sutter Street 
Toronto: 94 King Street, West 
Pittsburgh: The Norton Company, Century Building 
Chicago: The A. Neilson Company, 139 Michigan Avenue ah MARR, 


Boston: H. F. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park Street 

Portland: J. C. English Co., 128 Park Street 

Los Angeles: Biooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St. 
C, J. Netting Co., 256 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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a thin writing-cream with hydrofluoric acid 
(some make use of fuming sulphuric acid). 
Use a piece of lead to stir the mixture. 
The “ink” may be put up in bottles coated 
with parafin, which can be done by heating 
the bottle, pouring in some melted paraffin, 
and letting it flow all around. The writing 
is done with a quill, and in about half a 
minute the ink is washed off. 

Extreme caution must be observed in 
handling the acid, since when brought in 
contact with the skin it produces danger- 
ous sores very difficult to heal. The vapor 
is also dangerously poisonous when in- 
haled.—Pharmaceutical Tra. 


COAL ASHES 


Are coal ashes good for the soil? is a 
question we are often asked. 

Under ordinary circumstances they are 
useless because they contain no plant food, 
not even lime. If much refuse is burned 
with the coal and if wood is used to light 
the fire every day, then the ashes of the 
refuse and wood, though adulterated, is 
valuable, although pure coal ashes have no 
value as fertilizer. 

Their mechanical effect on heavy soils is 
very valuable. When the soil is wet, lumpy 
and clayey an application of coal ashes will 
lighten it, making it easier to work, more 
porous and less likely to bake in the sun. 
On such a soil it will be almost impossible 
to get on too much ashes if they are 
worked in well. Deep ploughing and thor- 
ough harrowing should follow the applica- 
tion of the ashes. 

A sandy soil or a soil of pure humus or 
peat might be seriously injured by coal 
ashes. They are only to be used to make 
heavy soils light and on soils already light 
they are, of course, undesirable. As a 
mulch and as a protection from insects, 
coal ashes are good for growing plants. In 
winter they could be used to cover tender 
roses and will be found a better protec- 
tion than earth. 


DOMES OF SILENCE 
Nike articles of interest intended for 


use in homes are generally subject 

to the inquiries: Is it correct in tone? 
Is it agreeable in color? Does it match 
with the surroundings? Not so of the 
“Domes of Silence,’ those bright little 
disks which glide so smoothly over fabrics, 
fibers, rubber and hard material floors, un- 
der moving furniture, for these are invis- 
ible and noiseless. By means of these 
diminutive aids to household comforts, all 
sizes and kinds of furniture may discard 
the loud, mutilating and breakable castor 
and be moved or glided over floor areas 
whether of tile, mosaic, carpet or polished 
wood, without friction to the surface tra- 
versed, and at the slightest expenditure of 
force, just as one is inclined, and with no 
hitch in the changing of directions. The 
disks are in evidence only in their power to 
transport objects easily and quietly and in 
the economy of saving cost, carpets and 
floors. Driving them in with a small ham- 
mer does not endanger the bottom corners 
or the feet of pieces of furniture. The 
hardware and leading stores and furniture 
dealers keep the domes in stock in three 
sizes. The largest is adapted for use on 
the heaviest furniture and over the thickest 
pile carpets. It is only the matter of a 
moment of time to attach a set to a chair. 
table, bureau, lounge, etc. This new cas- 
tor disk is a patented article of highly pol- 
ished steel, and it will soon be a feature in 


all well ordered homes. 


National Photo- 
Engraving 
Company 


@ Designers and 
Engravers for all 
Artistic, Scientific 
and Illustrative 
Purposes ::  :- 


Engravers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


14-16-18 Reade St., New York 


WORTH 


Make Your Camp Sanitary 


Great danger lurks in the usual camp, because 
of lack of sewer connection. Pollution of 
water and danger from flies result from im- 
proper care of waste matter. Freedom from 
typhoid demands 


s ——S 
CLT 


UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers 
UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers 

UNDERGROUND Earth Closet 

PORTABLE METAL HOUSE 


These solve the back-yard nuisance. 
SOLD DIRECT 
Send for circular on each. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


21 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


A sanitary necessity for Garbage Receiver and Refuse Receiver 
camps for grass clippings 


HE most modern, and best illuminating and 
F cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 
is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 

Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 

Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
Ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
Liberal Terms tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Hardware that Combines 
Safety with Artistic Design 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 156 Leonard Street, 


“Will You Give a Home Test 
to Johnson’s Under-Lac 
at our Expense? 


E WANT you to know Johnson’s Under-Lac by actual 
W proof and real test. One trial will convince you how 
far superior it is to shellac or varnish. 

How much simpler, more economical, easier and more satis- 
factory to apply. 

Let us send you a bottle, free and prepaid, and our illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodwork and Fur- 
niture,’’ which answers every question on the care, preservation 
and beautifying of every wood surface—is full of valuable hints 
and helps on home decoration. 


Johnson’s Under-Lac 


Imparts a beautiful, brilliant and lasting finish to floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture—over surfaces being dressed for the first time, over dye stains, filler or 
the bare wood; over an old finish of any kind. 

You know the fault of varnish. It is thick, sticky—dries slowly ina 
mottled way, 

Under-Lac dries evenly and quickly—but not too quickly, like shel- 
lac which laps and crawls and dries before itis wellon. Und: r-Lac 
is thin, elastic—dries hard in half-an-hour. Use it for az purpose 


for which you would use shellac or varnish. > S.C. 
Johnson’s Under-Lac produces a splendid permanent finish. .. Solna 

° ° eS on 

For Linoleum and Oil Cloth Racine, Wis. 


Sy ; 
It brings out the pattern to best advantage, givinga _¥ I accept your 


i 8 = / offer of a sample 
Anishee ioe asinew, protects Jromwearand woe ohne of Johnson’s Under- 
‘The most economical because it goes farthest / “Lac better than varn- 
and lasts longest. Gallon cans, $2.50. Smaller S / ishor shellac; also Book- 
cans down to half pints. Write today forthe .& “Jt Edition A. H.9. 1 
samples and our book of Home-Beautifying 7 “_ 28fee to test the sample and 
Suggestions, Edition A.H.9, Clip coupon << ,“ , Tpor results to my paint 
or take down address now. & & dealer. 
_y 


ey 
Siico Johnson & Son 97 

Racine, Wis. S. IMMUNE oo ose SSssoe SSS SSS 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ ##” ----------------------------------------- 


It is of course desirable that the 
hardware trimmings on your new 
home be artistic, yet durability and 
safety are still more important. 

When ordering your hardware 
trimmings tell your dealer that you 
must have 


- 


Artistic Hardware. 


Numerous designs are yours to choose from—a style for every type 
of house and a number of patterns of each style. 

Sargent Hardware is the kind used in the new City Hall in Chicago, 
the Custom House in. New York, as well as on the finest homes, public 
buildings, hotels, churches and libraries in America. Write for the 


SARGENT Book of Designs 


—also the Colonial Book. Then you can select the pattern that suits 
you best, and at the same time be assured that Sargent Hardware will 
last as long as the house—that the locks are constructed on the Easy 
Spring Principle, yet contain the greatest security. Get the books 


to-day—both free. Address 
New York j 


stn (© We manufacture and sell 


x 
* 


RL, 


A MILLION A YEAR. 


: 

i Entirely 
Wevoted to the 
vidiufacture of 
Waterman's 

Ideals. 


( Officially opens Sept. 10,1910) 
. , © SGypen 
ROVIDING the entire work 
owith its most successful 

; writing implement has 
builded one of the largest industries 
in, America. In our enormous new fac- 
tory will center the responsibility of pro- 
ducing over a million pens a year; each 
one to receive its two hundred and ten 
careful operations of man- 
ufactute. These are then 
to be distributed from one 
end of the world to the 
other, into the hands of the ieee 
people who are to be perma- Z aqgsea \\We et i ni Heatoana 
nently satisfied to the same ex- 
tent that has caused our busi- 


Corner,”* ; 
New York 
ness to double its size every 
five years of its history. é : 
é ; j ‘ r TTT fl Eri — mere 
Our production is the work fff a aa Shel "atemay:p 
of the very finest crafts- 
man’s skill, and the dis- 
tribution is through our 
world-wide organization 
to the representative 


dealers of every enter. AS L.E,WatermanCompany, [=i 2 


prising cityandtown / ; 173 Broadway, New York—The cities shown above, and 
in the universe. San Juan de Letran No. 29, Mexico, D. F. Pragerstrasse No, 6, Dresden. 2%) 4Calle Tacuari No. (67, Buenos Aires, 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 1 Franzensring 20, Vienna, _ Huerfanos 761, Santiago, Chilic ‘he Pt Nes 
Via Bossi, 4 Mil : 14 Rue de Pont Neuf, Brussels. 


“NA 
1100 


“ FORMAL GARDEN NUMBER 


| RICAN 


HOMES*GARDENS 


HALL 
CLOCKS 


@ We have one of the finest 
lines of Hall Clocks that can 
be seen in this country. This 
photograph is one of our latest 
designs, and will appeal to 
those who desire a plain and 
substantial case, something 
that will always look well, and 
‘will never be out of style. 
We have twenty patterns. 


@ We also make a fine 
“Willard” or Banjo Clock, 


and several other kinds. 


@ If your local jeweler does 
not sell our clocks, send direct 
for our new illustrated catalog. 


Waltham Clock Co. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


}) Funts Fine Furniture 


So Perfect and So Peerless 


Remodelling and Refurnishing 


In many homes uncomfortable conditions and unattractive rooms 
are accepted year after year until some woman with seemingly magic 
hand works wonders by simply discarding a few old pieces of furni- 
ture, some faded draperies and introducing modern things ‘‘ worth 
while.” 


To do this need not mean an extravagant expenditure. Never 
have artistic possibilities been so great for the householder of limited 
means. An artistic home today lies within the reach of all. 


Let us figure the exact cost in your case. Our decorative de- 
partment and artists may be consulted without obligation. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 WEsT 23"OT. 24-28 West 24" St. 


American Estates and Gardens 


By BARR FERREE 


Editor of ‘“American Homes and Gardens,’ Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute of Architects and of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 


410. 11x13% inches. Illuminated Cover 
and 275 Illustrations. 306 Pages. 


Price, $10.00 


A sumptuous book, dealing 

with some of the most stately 

houses and charming gardens 
in America. The illustrations are in 
nearly all cases made from original 
photogiaphs, and are beautifully printed 
on double coated paper. Attractively 
bound. The book will prove one of 
the most interesting books of the year 
and will fill the wants of those who 
desire to purchase a luxurious book 
on our American Homes. 


Hunn & Company 


Publishers of ‘*Scientific American’” 


361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ire 
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Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 


EUGENE PITOU, Jr. 
Designs and Estimates for Improving and Constructing the Grounds 
of City and Suburban Properties 
Ornamental Fixtures Furnished 
229 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6084 Barclay 


Copyrizht by Pach Bros. 


The Life-Story of J. Pierpont Morgan 


When Ida Tarbell told the story of the gigantic Standard Oil Company, and 
later, when Lawson unfolded, in his picturesque style, the mysteries of 
“Frenzied Finance,’’ they made epochs in magazine-publishing history. 


COUNTRY HOMES 


The METROPOLITAN begins in October the publication of what we believe is 


may enjoy city comforts and conveniences at : : : . 2 . P 
less cost than Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- the most significant story of its time. It is the first authorized, authentic life- 
tricity, with none of their dangers, by using story of J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Morgan stands to-day the biggest and most 


h i : ae 2 fools 
eam mysterious figure in public life. There is a natural curiosity about the man and 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE his work. On one side he is described to you as a relentless money tyrant, with 
illimitable power; on the other hand, you will find him glowingly painted as 
Produces light, kitchen and laundry fuel: light- 5 the greatest patriot of our age. 


ed the same as electric, but without batteries, 
Write for booklet, ““The Economy Way.”’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Manufacturers 
437 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


The story of Morgan will not be written from a point of view; no hero-worship- 
ing or muck-raking. There will be simply set forth the true story of the 
greatest financial power in the world by showing the growth of the man Morgan 
in the fertile environment of the United States of America during the years of 
our upbuilding as a world power. 


ic me 
§ Sanrary OCK | i Eve 
cABINE n a graphic and compelling form will be told the authentic narrative of such 


E only modern Sanitary Steel eventful matters as the Northern Pacific Fight, United Statcs Steel, and other 

Medicine Cabinet or Locker. mergers, the Cleveland Bond Issue, the formation of the Atlantic Shipping 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow Trust and the Panic of 1907, which last contains all of the clashing elements of 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. a five-act drama. This important series 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM : 

Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
qf Send for illustrated circular. 

y HESS, 926L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 

Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


Will Begin in the October 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


15 Cents a Copy All News-stands 


A House Lined with 


tneral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CLINCH right through the Sample and 
standing seam of metal Circular 


roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Cireular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


For Sale at 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Beautiful Countey Place 


Three acres of exceedingly attractive ground. 
The house sets well back from the road and is 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St.. NEW YORK CITY 


surrounded by fine shade trees; contains eight 
sleeping rooms, three baths; large piazzas; 
good stable with six stalls and living-rooms 
for coachman. Garage. Tennis court. 


An Exceptional Bargain 


and offered at price which I am not at liberty to advertise, 
For further particulars, or for 
an appointment to see property, address 


Wm. S. Meany 


Meany Bldg. Office Tel. 103, Res. Tel. 293. Greenwich, Conn. 
One block north of the R. R. Station 


VERTICAL SECTION. 


CROSR-BECTION THROUGH FLOOR. 


et tt tt tt 
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One of the most interesting features of our 
displays of Tobey Handmade Furniture 1s 
the collection of pieces made from rare 


woods. 


The logs from which these pieces have been cut represent 
the forests of many countries. They were secured through 
years of careful research in the world’s principal markets. 


Among the different specimens are: 


Amaranthe Tonquin-wood Tulip-wood 
Marble-wood Philippine Rosewood 
Australian Plum Satin-wood 


St. Jago Mahogany Rare Curly Maple 


The beauty in each instance is wonderful, and is dependent 
upon grain and natural coloring rather than upon a stain. 


These woods, in combination with the exquisite workman- 
ship characteristic of Tobey Handmade Furniture, produce 
effects of unmatched charm. 


We invite you to see these displays. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


11 West Thirty-second Street, NEW YORK 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 


Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, CHICAGO 


THE WEALTH 


OF NATIONS 


PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 
invention for aterm of seventeen years. You can 
sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our 
Patent system is responsible for much of our 
industrial progress and our success in competing 
in the markets of the world. The value of a 
successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 
order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 

a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 
claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 
years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 
expense. Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
to rich and poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are 
happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on Application 


MUNN & COMPANY ~& ‘x Solicitors of Patents 


Branch Office Main Office 


625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE 
By B. S. Bowpisu. 
Oke: in birds (unless we except 


fishes) is true migration instinct 

found. Erratic, | semi-migratory 
movements of insects take place; scarcity 
of food or some other strongly compel- 
ling cause induces, from time to time, 
a semblance of migration among some 
of the mammals, but only the winged and 
feathered inhabitants of the globe exhibit a 
seasonal rhythmic swing from south to 
north and vice versa. 

Our modern knowledge embraces much 
data respecting the actual migratory move- 
ment, its date of commencement, duration, 
and termination ; the termini of the journey, 
the route followed, and the manner in 
which the traveling is performed. We have 
accumulated a great mass of statistics con- 
cerning the time in spring and fall when 
certain feathered wanderers may be reason- 
ably expected to appear at a given point 
along their route. We know that the 
method of performing these journeys varies 
much between species, as in length of flight 
that takes them from winter to summer 
homes and return, whether they fly almost 
continuously or by short, leisurely stages; 
whether flights are mostly by day or night 
or both; the route followed, and whether 
this is changed by varying weather or other 
conditions. We also know that certain 
species may almost certainly be found 
in summer homes along one route, and re- 
turn to their southern winter homes by a 
widely different course. It is well estab- 
lished that some species flock and fly almost 
entirely by themselves, that others are found 
widely scattered among flocks of other spe- 
cies, that in still other cases two or three 
species may almost certainly be found 
flocked together, while in some instances the 
flight is performed more in an individual 
and straggling manner. It is a fact well 
known to many gunners that the course and 
manner of certain species of migrating 
birds has been changed materially within 
recent years, perhaps permanently, and that 
temporary changes of this character con- 
stantly occur, due to easily recognized 
causes. That class of birds whose life 
cycle is, perhaps, best known is naturally 
the one which includes those classed as 
game birds. Notably, as regards migration, 
these birds fall readily into three divisions: 
the water fowl, including ducks, geese, and 
swans; the Limicolz or shore birds, prin- 
cipally the sandpipers and plovers; the gal- 
linaceous birds such as the bob-white or 
quail and the ruffed grouse or partridge. 

The southward fall migration of the first- 
mentioned division may, perhaps, be readily 
ascribed to search for wide and rich feed- 
ing areas, where open water is assured; the 
northern flight to a similar seeking of ample 
breeding grounds. While the southward 
flight is in some few instances continued as 
far as the West Indies and South America, 
in the main the movement is only sufficient 
and in general seems to conform to the 
cause assigned. In suitable localities on the 
New England coast and along Long 
Island we find an abundant representation 
of this division braving the rigors of winter, 
while in the wonderful breeding grounds 
along the coast of North Carolina, their 
numbers seem only to be limited by the per- 
secution of the gunners. The northward 
journey of the members of this division, it 
is true, is for the most part, extended well 
into the Arctic or sub-Arctic regions, but 
this is largely a matter of necessity, to se- 
cure sufficient areas of suitable nature 
where they may breed in peace. Where 
birds of this division are not harassed in 
late winter and spring by shooting, it has 
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been found that they often remain in con- 
siderable numbers to breed, much further 
south than the usually ascribed southern 
limit of summer residence. 

On the other hand, the migratory move- 
ment of the second division mentioned is 
one of the most extreme known. Such 
birds as the golden plover, black-bellied 
plover, buff-breasted sandpiper, and others 
of their kind are startling examples of the 
most wonderful migration flights. The 
golden plover, breeding within the Arctic 
Circle, often extends its quarters as far 
south as Patagonia. Of necessity the 
breeding season is short, but nearly six 
months is spent in winter homes. About 
four months of the year is spent in their 
spring and fall journeys, which are some- 
times as much as 3,000 miles in length. In 
spring they travel northward via the Miss- 
issippi Valley, but in fall they go south by 
the way of Labrador and Nova Scotia, from 
the latter point launching out to sea, and in 
favorable weather often making a trip of 
2,400 miles to South America without a 
known stop. There seems good reason to 
believe that this avoiding of our coast has 
increased in frequency since the shooting 
of the birds by the barrelful so reduced 
their numbers, and endangered a coastwise 
journey overmuch. 

The black-bellied plover breeds equally 
far north and, on this hemisphere, winters 
in the West Indies, Brazil, and Colombia. 
The buff-breasted sandpiper summers as 
far north as the Arctic coast and winters 
south of Uruguay and Peru. Migratory 
movement in all such birds has been un- 
doubtedly affected by changed coastal con- 
ditions and excessive shooting. 

The third division represents birds that 
are practically unaffected by migratory in- 
stinct. The bob-white and ruffed grouse 
are permanent residents where found, till 
adverse circumstances force them to leave, 
or extermination removes them from a lo- 
cality. 

The most fundamental factor in migra- 
tion, the cause, remains practically un- 
known so far as birds in general are con- 
cerned. The formerly attributed cause, and 
the one which still figures largely in the 
popular mind, and seeking of a compara- 
tively equitable climate by birds in their 
journeyings north and south, has long been 
abandoned by the ornithologist. The ques- 
ton of food supply only offers partial so 
lution. This is true of other tentative 
causes advanced. It seems probable that a 
number of causes in a great variety of 
combination contribute. 

In the study of migration, one fact seems 
to be unmistakably established, namely, the 
existence of an instinct that enables birds 
in flocks or individually, to perform migra- 
tory flights of great length, and to return 
with great precision to the breeding spot of 
the previous year. Thus we find birds that 
breed gregariously, as gulls, terns, herons. 
and others, yearly returning to the 
same island, strip of beach, marsh or 
swamp in a colony, and about the 
same time each year. In the same 
Way our common birds that are more or 
less solitary in their nesting habits return 
in many instances to the same spot, year 
after year. The bridge girder, the beam in 
the cow-shed, or the molding on the porch 
pillar that has this year held a phcebe’s nest. 
will, ten to one, hold such a nest next year. 
It is not exceptional to note on the limb of 
a village shade tree the occupied nest of 
the Baltimore oriole, the weathered last 
year’s nest, and the battered remains of the 
nest of two years ago. A last year’s nest 
of the vireo is often a good clue to the im- 
mediate whereabouts of an occupied nest. 
Robins’ nests are not infrequently built on 


“Quilt”—the Warmest Sheathing | 


Wind and Frost Proof 
Nie a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining 


that keeps out the cold as a bird’s feat 

do. Incomparably warmer than the 
papers, and warmer and cheaper than back-pla 
Costs less than Le. a foot. 
and cool rooms cool. ‘Zt 1s cheaper to build w 
houses than to heat cold ones.”’ 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 


IkXeeps warm rooms warn. 


hers 
best 
ster. 


avd 


Send for a sample and catalogue (free) of 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt. 


Wood-preserving oils waterproof the 
shingles and carry the color properly. 


DexterBrothers English ShingleStains 


are made of 
Dexter woo 
That ’s why 
shingles — w 


ure English ground colors, mixed with finest linseed and 

preserving oils—the best shingle preservatives known. 
they ’re water proot—why they prolong the life of your 
hy the colors last. 


Let us help you with your color scheme. Write for booklet, and minia- 


ture shingles, showing colors — TO-DAY 
in your home. 


. Examine them carefully right 
Then match them against the natural setting of your 


house, one by one, witil you are pleased. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 113 Broad St., Boston ; 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating for the outside walls of 


AGENTS —H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; John D.S. Potts, 218 


Race 
& Co. 


HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ARCHITECT, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


ham an 


D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birming- 


New Orleans, La.; F. S. Combs, Halifax, N.S. 


plaster, concrete or cement houses. 


Use our 
22 minia- 
ture shin- 
gles in 
deciding 
on color. 


St., Phila; F.H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe 
» Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. and Portland, Ore.; M. 


d Montgomery, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, S. Coy 
AND DEALERS. 


Every Home Owner Should Consider These Four 


U ses of meme 


Also Underground Earth Closet and Portable Cement Houses 


C. H. STEPHENSON, 21 


FOR GARBAGE FOR GARAGE FOR STABLE FOR HOUSES 
Clean, odorless, permanent, Will prevent fires. Holds | Set in the stable floor, it | Fireprovf, level with the 
out of sight. Will not at- | sweepings, oily waste, and | keeps sweepings andrefuse | floor ;no unsanitary ash 
tract flies or rats barrel standing around. 


occupies no floor space 


out of sight. 


“Garbage Receiver and Refuse Receiver 
for Grass Clippings’’ 


Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“Receiver for Garage Refuse” 
(under chauffeur’s locker) 


Underground Garbage Receivers 


SOLD DIRECT 
Send for circular on each. ee 


A Sanitary Necessity 
for Camps.”” 


“Ash Receiver. Note neat, 
clean appearance.”’ 


No Delay to Get the Clo 


thes Dry On Wash Day 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove 


Clothes are 
from laund 
suitable for 
perfectly as 
dences, Ap 


A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation 
of ““CH1IcAGo-FrANCIs”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 


dried without extra expense as the waste heat 
ry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove 
burning wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as 
sunshine. Especially adapted for use in_ Resi- 
artment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers 


are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. E. 12 catalog. 
Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. 


DEPT. E. 
385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


room. Write today for descriptive 


DRYER M’F’G. CO. 


DEPT. E. 
204 E. 26th St., New York City 


12mo. 


will stimulate 


articles. 


q The winter diversi 
skate sails and eight 


called a ‘‘ rennwolf.” 


The Scientific American Boy 


320 Pages. 


This is a story of outdoor boy life, suggesting a large num- 
ber of diversions which, aside from affording entertainment, 


complete practical instructions are given for building the various 
@ The needs of the boy camper are supplied by the direc- 
tions for making tramping outfits, sleeping bags and tents ; 
such other shelters as tree houses, straw huts, log cabins and caves. 


scooters, sledges, toboggans and a peculiar Swedish contrivance 
ered are surveying, wigwagging, heliographing and bridge-building, 
in which six different kinds of bridges, including a simple can- 
tilever bridge, are described. 

FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


in boys the creative spirit. In each instance 


also 


ons include instructions for making six kinds of 
kinds of snowshoes and skis, besides ice boats, 


gq Among the more instructive subjects cov- 
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Do You Want a Fireplace in 
Your Home? Do you want the cheer, the comfort 


Haven’t you at least one room in your house which can be absolute- 

ly transformed by the addition of a fireplace? Or, if you are 

thinking of building, don’t you owe it to yourself to find out all you 

can about fireplaces before deciding? 

_ Our Beautiful Free Book—*’Home and The Fireplace” 

is aregular mine of information about fireplaces. It tells all about 

Colonial Fireplaces, the only kind in the world sold under a pos- 

itive guarantee. It tells all about the Colonial Plan that_makes 
uying a fireplace as simple asordering a picture. Besides. it con- 

tains a number of beautiful illustrations of the splendid Colonial 

Designs—just a few representative selections from the complete 

Colonial line with descriptions and prices. If you have any idea of 

building, or if you would like to know how and where you can add 

a fireplace to your present home, you need this book. 

WRITE TODAY—Just send your name and address, but we would 

suggest that you write at once. Just drop usa line right now. 

COLONIAL FIREPLAGE CO., 
Department 1.7, 12th St. and 46th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rilunere Nicscey Hardy Garden 
Flowers Will Thrive in Your 


“Permanent Garden” 


The hardy plants of Biltmore Nursery will help you to realize 
that desire of yours fora perfect flower garden, next year and every 
year, if set out this fall. Here on the high plateaus of the South- 
ern Alleghenies is the natural home of hardy flowering plants. 
The vigor of soil and the extremes of temperature of this section 
combine to give the plants the utmost hardiness. 


Fall Planting of Hardy Flowers—and Why 


The custom of planting the hardy things in the fall, instead of 
waiting until spring, is an excellent one, and an increasing num- 
ber of flower-enthusiasts are learning its benefits. 

In the fall, while the soil is still warm with summer’s sunshine, 
and rich with the decaying vegetable matter of the growing 
months, hardy garden plants get a good start toward ther ext year. 

New Biltmore Book Free on Request 

“HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS”” is a 64-page book, handsomely 
illustrated throughout from photographs of Biltmore hardy plants 
—perennials, lilies, vines, ete. The leading varieties listed are not 
only illustrated in detail, but are shown blooming in the garden. 
“HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS’ is too costly for general distribution 
but we will gladly send a copy upon request to anyone who loves 
the hardy plants and expects to purchase this fall or next spring. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 804, Biltmore, N. C. 


Protective Wall Coating for 
Stucco and Concrete 
H. W. HOYT, Vice-Pres. Great Lakes Engineering Works says: 


I have recently covered my cement-plastered house with two 
coats of your Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finish. The results 


are very satisfactory. The fine cracks in the plaster have all been 
filled; the color is perfectly uniform and pleasing; there is a dense, 
hard finish resembling flint that sheds water perfectly. 4 hard 
rain leaves no damp spots and none of that saturated appear- 
ance that formerly showed for some time after every storm.’’ 
DAMPPROOF—UNIFORM—DECORATIVE—Trus-Con 
Wall Coatings become a part of the wall and do not crack or peel off 
like ordinary paints, but penetrate intothe concrete. State conditicn and 
size of surface, and we willsend sample. Write for free Color Card. 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
419 Trussed Concrete Building Detroit, Mich. 


that only an open fire can give? | 


the remains of the domicile of the year be- 
fore. A hawk’s nest is often used for 
many years in succession, and this is partic- 
ularly the case with the fish hawk or osprey, 
whose nests, thus added to year by year, 
often become very bulky, with the under- 
part or foundation a crumbling mass of 
age-decayed matter. Woodpeckers, who sel- 
dom use the same nest twice, often have 
two or more excavations in the same stub, 


the nesting cavities of successive years. 


All this evidence of a return of individ- 
ual birds to a given locality is, of course, not 
absolutely conclusive. It is seldom pos- 
sible to adduce such conclusive evidence. 
The reasonable conclusion, however, must 
be that the weight of evidence is in favor of 
the theory of the return of the same indi- 
viduals. Some wonderful European records 
of the return of a species to a given nesting 
site are given by the late Prof. Alfred New- 
ton. A common falcon, Falco peregrinus, 
a cosmopolitan bird commonly known as 
the duck hawk, in this country, had its eyrie 
at one point in Finland for 110 years; that 
is to say, there was at this same point an 
occupied nest of this species from 1736 to 
1855. At Oxbridge, in one or the other of 
two earthen bottles placed for their use, a 
pair of blue titmice had their nest every 
year, with two exceptions, from 1779 or 
1785 to 1873, or a total of 88 to 94 years. 
While it might be possible that by coinci- 
dence the individuality of this continuous 
‘tenantry would continually vary, yet it is 
hardly possible that it was other than a case 
of a family castle handed down to posterity. 

A fact which is incidently brought out by 
these observations on the return of birds to 
a given locality, is the apparently passionate 
fondness for a given nesting site, regardless 
of changing conditions in connection with 
it. In illustration of this the author just 
quoted cites the case of a stone-curlew, 
Oedicnemus crepitans, a bird frequenting 
open places almost exclusively. For many 
years a pair of these birds had a nest at a 
certain spot near Elwedon, Suffolk, Eng- 
land, and during this period the environ- 
ment underwent a complete change, from a 
barren rabbit warren to a flourishing plan- 
tation, in the centre of which the nest con- 
tinued to be occupied. An even more re- 
markable example of fondness for a certain 
spot, regardless of change of conditions, 
was brought to the attention of the present 
writer several years ago. A _ portion of 
Long Island City. within the greater city 
of New York, was being built up on filled- 
in marsh. During the fall and winter a plot 
of ground was filled-in and a house built 
thereon. The following spring a Florida 
gallinule, Gallinula galeata, was repeatedly 
observed wandering disconsolately back and 
forth across the dooryard, seeking the site 
of last year’s nest, though all about were 
patches of virgin marsh. 


VARNISH THAT MAKES NO SPOTS 
FOR PAPER 
Pros 4.5 parts of acetic acid over 6 


parts of gum dammar, in a bottle and 

allow it to stand for 14 days, at a 
moderate heat, after which the clear solution 
is poured off. Three parts of this solution 
are mixed with 4 parts of thick colodium 
and the mixture left to clear. To be applied 
with a soft brush of camels hair or beaver 
hair. 


tion of a solution of sulphate of am- 
monia, green or blue vitriol, with a 
solution of tallow soap, or also rosin soap; 
the separated metallic soap is dissolved in a 
fluid hydro-carbon or in sulphide of carbon. 


Peeancs a metallic soap by precipita- 


q A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola, can 
be had free on request. Ask for Catalogue A-27. 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Koll’s Patent 
Lock Joint 


(oe 
C. Columns 
Yaa) 


Elston and Webster Avenues - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


@ Suitable for Pergolas, 
Porches or Interior Use. 


HOMES OF CHARACTER pio, 


The Best Book of house plans, published 

by an Architect of Ability and 20 Years’ 

; my Experience. illustrates over 40 plans and 

ge) }) 50 exteriors of modern $1,000 to $10,000 

qhomes (actual cost) with full description 

and cost of plan for each house. Sent post- 

paid for $1. Sample pages for 2c. stamp. 

John Henry Newson, Arch’t, 1245 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Working Plans, Specifications, and Estimates Prepared 


FOR SALE—— 


@ Thirteen (13) granite columns, round, dressed, each twelve 
(12) feet long, seventeen (17) inches diameter at large end, 
tapering to thirteen (13) inches at small end. Suitable for 
gate posts for country residence. 


Chatfield & Chatfield, Waterbury; Conn. 


HP STATIONARY ,ScurLETE 
GASOLINE ENGINE *76°° 


ForFarmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


3to 20h.p.—perfectly governed 
—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


(Ztrees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


Large Barrel, Freight prepaid East 
of Missouri River, cash with order. 


$4.0 Apply Now 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois 


PRODUCE 


ATE N TS FORTUNES 


RIZES for patents. _ Patents secured 
through us advertised without charge. 

New lists of inventions needed and possible 
buyers. “Hints to inventors.” “‘Why some 
inventors fail.” Book on patents. Send us 
rough sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records and report on patentability. Special 
agents in 500 cities and towns. Mr. Greeley while 
Acting Commissioner of Patents had full charge of 
U.S. Patent Office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


Shetland Ponies 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 


. Dept. W. Markham, Va. 
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OUR IGNORANCE OF WIND PRESSURE 


N view of the great size of modern engineering and archi- 
tectural structures, and the vast areas which they ex- 
pose to the wind, it is strange that our knowledge of 

wind pressure, both as to its amount for given velocities and 
its action on surfaces of different form, should be compara- 
tively limited and uncertain. The subject of wind pressure 
is of the first importance; for in some framed structures, 
such as bridges, roofs, etc., cases have occurred in which the 
calculations have shown that the wind stresses have been 
greater than those arising from the weight of the structure 
itself or of the load which it carries. As an instance of the 
magnitude of the pressures to which exposed surfaces are 
liable, we refer to a large sign, 60 by go feet in area, 
erected above a hotel in this city, which in a gale of wind 
is liable to experience a maximum pressure of no less 
than 94% tons. 

Our present knowledge regarding wind pressure on ex- 
posed surfaces is largely based on certain observations by 
the late Sir Benjamin Baker, taken prior to and during the 
erection of the Forth Bridge, Scotland. Mr. Baker pro- 
vided a large surface, which was so supported that not only 
was the total pressure on the whole surface automatically 
recorded, but, by means of pressure gages, any local excesses 
of pressure on smaller areas of the board were separately 
recorded. The data thus gathered established the hitherto 
unsuspected fact that a strong wind does not blow with even 
intensity, but is composed of masses of air moving with 
varying velocity and exerting varying pressures. It was es- 
tablished, or rather assumed, on this basis, that a small 
structure such as a 100-foot county bridge was liable to be 
exposed over its whole surface to a much higher unit pres- 
sure than a 1,710-foot span like those composing the Forth 
Bridge. The British Government regulations required that 
bridge to be built for an average pressure of 56 pounds per 
square foot, but Sir Benjamin’s experiments proved, or 
rather suggested, that while this might be advisable for a 
short bridge, it was too high for a bridge of great length. 
Hence, bridge engineers are now using for long-span bridges 
a uniform pressure of 30 to 35 pounds per square foot. In 
the interests of safe engineering, however, it is desirable 
that the data secured by Baker be amplified, and their truth 
further established, by more elaborate investigations carried 
on at different locations, and for longer periods of time. 

Another branch of this subject which calls for additional 
investigation is the question of the pressure of the wind on 
inclined and on curved and irregular surfaces. We all know 
that the wind pressure is less on a cylindrical column than it 
is on a square column of equal projected area. One experi- 
mentalist found that the difference was in the ratio of two 


to three; but the data upon this subject also are based upon 
a too limited range of observation. Here is a field of re- 
search of the very highest importance, which should be at- 
tractive to our technical colleges, and to those scientific in- 
stitutions which have the means and the time to devote to 
an investigation of this character. 


TO LIMIT OUR FOREST FIRES 


HE resistless sweep across some of the richest forests 
of the Western States of this season’s conflagra- 
tions, with their frightful toll of human life and de- 

struction of valuable timber, is appalling and altogether dis- 
couraging. In casting about for remedial or preventive 
measures, by which the progress of these fires can be ar- 
rested and confined within limited areas, the most feasible 
method would seem to be that of the provision of fire ave- 
nues, of the same general character as those which are do- 
ing such good service in the forest-covered sections of 
Europe. 

For many reasons it is impossible to establish and main- 
tain a system of forest protection as elaborate and efficient 
as those abroad. ‘The principal difficulties in the way of 
this are the vast areas to be covered, and the relatively high 
cost of labor. The European forester makes his calling his 
life business, knowing that if he give faithful service, there 
is before him a life job. He is clothed with considerable 
authority; in many cases he possesses the power of arrest; 
and his position is strengthened by the certainty that punish- 
ment for breach of the laws, and particularly those against 
fire, is swift and sure. The pay, however, is so small that 
it is possible to maintain in Europe a force which would be 
altogether out of the question in the United States. 

Under existing conditions, it would seem that the most 
effective way to safeguard our forests would be to cut 
through them a network of fire avenues, following the Euro- 
pean practice of making the width of the clearing twice the 
height of the tallest timber through which it is cut. In 
Europe the avenues in some forests will be found at inter- 
vals of half a mile; here they would be opened at intervals 
of from two to five miles, according to the configuration 
and value of the forest lands. ‘The cost of the work, if it 
were judiciously laid out and properly executed, might be 
covered largely, and in some localities altogether, by the 
sale of the timber. The avenues could be so located with 
regard to the streams and rivers or the slope of the country, 
that the timber might be shot to the streams and floated 
out, or hauled out by sleds when the ground was snow cov- 
ered. If the cleared avenues were seeded, it would be pos- 
sible to rent the grazing privileges in consideration of the 
owners of the stock keeping down the undergrowth. 
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This attractive garage is one of the handsomest automobile houses located in 
one of New York City’s residential districts. Its pleasing appearance, however, is 
not the most interesting feature of this garage. The low cost cf the building com- 
mends it to all, the garage costing only one-half the estimates of local builders. 


The owner of this handsome garage was not satisfied with the high prices of 
contractors in his vicinity, so took the matter up with the Wyckoff lumber & Mfg 
Co, Ithaca, N. Y., who make portable buildings of all kinds, and found that he 
could have a Cornell Portable Garage of any size or style shipped to him at once 
and have it erected complete in a day fora figure way under the estimates of the 
local contractors. 


This garage was shipped in sections for easy handling, was put together simply 
by bolting the sections together, an exceedingly quick operation. Everything 
fitted and the lumber, hardware and painting gave excellent satisfaction. 


If interested in portable buildings write to 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
| 410 Adams St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


BAG EN bas 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


vention for a term of seventeen years. You can 

sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our Patent 

system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the 
world. The value of a successful Patent is in no degree 
commensurate with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. 
In order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ a Patent 
Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the claims. 
This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of 
clients in all parts of the world. Our vast experience en- 
ables us to prepare and prosecute Patent cases and Trade 
Marks at a minimum of expense. Our work is of one 
quality and the rates are the same to rich and poor. Our 
unbiased opinion freely given. Ve are happy to consult 

with you in person or by letter as-to the probable 
patentability of your invention. 


A PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your in- 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on 
Application. 


Branch Office: cMUNN Cc COMPANY 


625 F Street Solicitors of Patents 
Washington, D.C. ain Office: 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ANN SAW 
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/| Doors That Beautify the Home | 


' In building the home—cottage—bungalow—nothing is more vital 
to a finished and artistic appearance than the woodwork of which the 


———— 


doors stand out most prominent. ‘They must harmonize with the other 
woodwork—be properly finished—durable—artistic—rich. Such are 


Chehalis Fir Doors |} 


Built to swing true as long ason hinges; offer the unlimited pos- ! 


sibilities of lavishly finished mahogany, walnut or oak minus the price. 
‘The only way you can tell Chehalis Fir Doors from the more expensive 
woods is by the grain which . itself when properly finished is beautiful 
beyond description. 

Chehalis Fir Doors are built with vertical grain sviles, rails and 
slash grain panels—the best built doors on the market and built by the 
first concern to realize the future of the FIR DOOR. 

Increasing price of pine and monopoly of spruce by paper mills, 
will make the Fiz Doors the Door of the Future. 

Be ahead of the times; beautify your home now with the most 
artistic, most economical door made—Chehalis FIR. 


ASK FOR catalogue C$itis free. Tell us, please, the name of your 
architect and dealer. If building, we want you to know about 
CHEHALIS FIR DOORS whether specified or not. Send 25 cents 


{ for samples of wood finished in some of the most popular stains 
"| SHE re FIR DOOR CO. - —— Week Yah 
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Inexpensive 
Country~ Homes 


cA Practical Book for «Architects, Builders, 
and Those Intending to Build 


A HANDSOME CLOTH-BOUND PORTFOLIO, 
consisting of 88 pages, about 11x14, printed on heavy 
plate paper, and containing 43 designs, with floor 
plans of practical, tasteful and comfortable country 
homes, ranging in cost from $1,000 to $5,000 com- 
plete. The designs have been carefully selected, as 
embodying the best efforts of various architects 
throughout the country. Every one of the houses 
has already been built, and all of the illustrations are 
half-tone engravings, made direct from photographs 
of the completed structures, taken specially by the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN artists. In many cases two 
perspective views of the same house are shown. 
Several illustrations of inexpensive stables are also 
included among the designs. 

@ The location of the dwellings, the cost, owners’ and architects’ 
names and addresses are given, together with a description of the 


dwelling, thus enabling, if desired, a personal inspection of the 
dwelling or direct correspondence with the architect or the owner. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THOSE 
INTENDING TO BUILD 


will find many new and valuable suggestions among the 
up-to-date designs illustrated in this handsome portfolio. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


MUNN & CO., Inc., 36! Broadway, New York 
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Indian Ridge 

The summer home of Dr. F. B. Harrington, at Ips- 
wich, Mass., forms the opening subject for this num- 
ber. The illustrations of the house show a many- 
gabled and rambling structure, as delightfully pictur- 
esque as it is delightfully placed, and is one of the most 
interesting homes to be found along the North Shore 
of Massachusetts. Barr Ferree has prepared an ex- 
cellent paper on this delightful place which is profusely 
illustrated by many fine engravings. 


Mazes 

The October number contains an illustrated article on 
“Topiary Art,” by A. Jennings Brown. For this issue 
Mr. Brown has taken up the study of Mazes, showing 
plans and designs of some of the oldest and most im- 
portant mazes to be found in England and on the Con- 
tinent. The article is treated in an interesting manner 
and contains much valuable information for one who 
is not familiar with the subject. 


A Colonial House 
One of the handsomest Colonial houses recently com- 
pleted is the one built for W. L. Bailey, Esq., at Hav- 
erford, Pa. The house is a particularly handsome one, 
is consistent in its design, and has been carried out 
with a careful study of Colonial detail, both in the ex- 
terior elevations, as well as in the interior treatment. 
Robert Prescott has prepared an excellent paper on 
this house, which is illustrated by many fine engravings. 


The City of the Sun 

It has remained for Peter Roveda to develop a plan 
for a City of the Sun. It is a paper that is submitted 
on the new social project of economical housing for the 
benefit of the masses, following modern systems 
adapted to a square of ground of from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty yards payable also in amortiza- 
tion from twelve to fifteen years. The system which 
Mr. Roveda has selected for the study of his problem is 
most interesting and is one that is worthy of a broad 
consideration. 


The Mirror 


Is there anything more fascinating than the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century mirror? Esther Single- 
ton, an authority on the subject, has prepared a very 
excellent paper with many illustrations, showing some 
of the finest mirrors to be found in the old Colonial 
home of to-day. The article is full of valuable infor- 
mation for the art collector as well as for the layman 
who may be interested in the subject of possessing an 
old-time mirror. 


Glass Espalier Walls 


In the cultivation of fruits on the espalier system, the 
trees and vines are planted along the walls of the glass 
to which all their branches are carefully attached so as 
to spread them out into a plane surface, and allow free 
access of light and air to every part. Jacques Boyer 
tells in a very interesting manner how the growing of 
fruit in this way may be done. 


Handicraftsman 


This department, conducted by A. Russell Bond, is de- 
voted to an article on ““Home Made Pottery.” The 
study of pottery is a subject of interest to all art loy- 
ers, to the layman as well as to the molders of clay. 
An interesting paper on the making of pottery in the 
home forms the subject for consideration in this de- 
partment, and is one from which much information 
may be obtained for the amateur who desires to take 
up this kind of work. 


Houses of Distinction 


There are several pages of this number devoted to 
the illustrations of some houses of distinction. Paul 
Thurston has prepared a competent description of 
these homes, pointing out some of the important fea- 
tures. Photographic views of the exterior and interior 
and copies of the floor plans give a thoroughly com- 
plete presentation of these interesting houses. 


The Steam Radiator in France 


France is adopting some of the American household 
innovations, among which is the steam radiator that 
has become quite a problem to the Frenchman as well 
as to the artistic American. It has remained, how- 
ever, for the Frenchman to solve the problem. Frances 
B. Sheafer has prepared an article on the subject, which 
is illustrated by designs for the practical screening 
of the radiator by which it is made a thing of beauty 
instead of the ugly fixture that it now is in most of the 
American homes. 


Garden Notes 


The practical and proper manner in which a tennis 
court should be laid out is well explained in an article 
prepared by Charles Downing Lay. Mr. Lay not 
only tells how to lay out a tennis court, but he also 
shows by illustrations how it can be accomplished. 
Much information is given on the subject which should 
be helpful to those interested in this splendid pastime. 


Decorations,_and Furnishings for the Home 


Alice M. Kellogg’s eighth paper, which appeared in 
the October issue, was devoted to the ‘Furnishing of 
a Boy’s Room.” ‘The ninth paper by the same author, 
which will appear in this issue, will take up the treat- 
ment and the ‘Furnishing of a Girl’s Room.”’ Helpful 
suggestions will be given in the text and many fine il- 
lustrations will show how the work may be carried on 
in order to secure satisfactory results. 


Conservatory and Greenhouse Heating 


The designing and construction of greenhouses and 
conservatories follow very similar lines in all parts of 
the country, and the essential points of difference are 
found chiefly in slight modifications to suit local con- 
ditions. And while this is true, the heating of a con- 
servatory or greenhouse is one of vital importance. 
Mr. George E. Walsh has prepared an excellent paper 
on the subject, which will be of aid to those who con- 
template the heating of a conservatory or a greenhouse. 
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the ingredients or 


how careful the baking, 
once expose soda crack- 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


erstothe slightest damp- 
ness of air and they lose 


their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in barrels, boxes and 


cans get tasteless and tough and hard to swallow. 
They absorb moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 


and store odors. 


What a pity that this most nutritious 


of flour foods is so contaminated ! 


But there is a soda cracker too 
good, tooperfect to be thustreated! 
After baking, Uneeda Biscuit are 
immediately placed in dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, which 
preserve their crispness, flavor 

and nourishment. 


Greater pleasure 
and profit in 


winter gardening 
The Sunlight Double Glass 


Sash is the greatest invention 


for plant forcing, since the 


hot-bed itself. 


The two layers of glass take the place 
of mats or boards—eliminate all the 
drudgery of getting out in the wet, cold 
or snow to cover or uncover the plants. 


How the two layers of glass 
protect the plants and 


Between the two layers of glass isa %inch blanket of 
dry, still air. Being transparent, this layer permits the 
plants to get all the light allthe time. Glass slips in and 
is held securely without putty. Easily repaired. 


Have fresh vegetables and flowers 


when they are luxuries 

Fresh lettuce and radishes any time you want them; 
violets all winter; cabbage, cauliflower, beets, etc., to set 
out early in the spring; tomato, pepper and sweet potato 
plants ready as soon asit is warm outside. 

Arthur Vandennes, Pt. Marion, Pa., says: 

“Three degrees below zero. Nothing was hurt. I had 
lettuce and radishes before most people were thinking of 
planting them. If any one wants information concerning 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash, I will be glad to give it to 
them.’ 

SunLIGHT DousLe Gtass SasH Co., (Inc. ) 


943E Broadway, Louisville, Ky, 


144 Sunlight Sash in yard of M. E. Hiett, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Amateurs Phenomenally Successful 


Last Fall we sold thousands of sash to amateur garden- 
ers all over the United States, and hundreds are sending 
second and third orders. 


Agents Wanted. Make money selling Sunlight Sash. 
Write for particulars. 


Send For These Two Books 


1. Our free catalogue with net prices, prepaid freightand 
guaranteed delivery proposition. 

2. A most interesting and instructive booklet by Prof. 
W.F. Massey, an authority on market gardening. Tells 
how to make and care for hot-beds and cold-frames, and 
when and what togrowin them. Price of Prof. Massey’s 
booklet, 4cents in postagestamps. Writetoday. If book- 
letis wanted, make across X in square on coupon and en- 
close 4 cents in stamps. 


RRS Gimme ees 
! 
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Rugs That Harmonize 


To effectively complete the color scheme of any 
room and add to its decorative value you should 


| THRUM use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in any color 

RUG S or combination of colors you desire, of high class 
| wool or camel’s hair—seamless, reversible, heavy 
| and durable. All sizes up to 12 feet wide, any 


length. The greatest value you ever received for 
your money. Write for our color card and price 


list to Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 


“You choose the 
colors, we'll 
make the rug.” 


Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ARCO END a 


BRISTOL’S Indoor and Outdoor 
Recording THERMOMETERS 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Recording Thermometers for room temperatures and 
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By Barr Ferree 


rectly to a forecourt, by which the main 
door is reached. The space is surrounded 
with a low stone wall, surmounted, next 
the house, by a light though high iron 
railing. The entrance gates are of 
wrought iron, connected, by means of an ornamental panel, 
with lofty stone piers, which are surmounted with large 
glazed lanterns of vase form. The house is built of seam- 


faced Weymouth granite and has a shingled roof colored 
gray. The exterior trim of wood is painted to correspond 
with the color of the granite. 

In plan the house is rectangular, with wings on each end, 
front and back. Those of the entrance front project more 
than do those on the sea front. Those of the entrance 
come quite well forward, and partially enclose the en- 
trance forecourt. The salient features here are the small 
towers in the corners, between the main building and the 
wings, and the lofty gable of the center at the base of 


The terrace overlooking the sea 
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which is a_ semi- 
octagonal projec- 
tion containing the 
entrance doorway. 
This is a thorough- 
ly dignified compo- 
sition, consisting of 
two Roman Doric 
columns supporting 
an entablature and 
pediment. The only 
other ornamental 
feature here is the 
balustrade _ sur- 
mounting the exten- 
sion to which the 
entrance portico is 
affixed. 

It is obvious that 
this is a_ house 
whose __attractive- 
ness depends large- 
ly on its architec- 
tural construction, 
on the balance and 
relationship of its 
parts, and, in ‘a 


very proper and sufficient way, on the dignity of its ma- 
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of Boston, who 
were the architects, 
have achieved a 
very remarkable 
success in this 
dwelling. 

The task of cre- 
ating a _ notable 
country home in a 
quiet and dignified 
manner is by no 
means so easy as 
may be supposed. 
A splendor in ar- 
chitectural — enrich- 
ment is too often 
imagined as essen- 
tial to handsome 
building, and the 
delight one may 
take in splendid 
rooms often finds 
expression in orna- 
mental exteriors of 
quite unnecessary 
embellishment. It 
will presently be 


seen that this house contains some notable rooms of quite 


terial. All of these are quite proper elements in the mak- unusual grandeur; but there is scarce a hint of this with- 


ing of a successful design, and Messrs. Little & Browne, 


out, and certainly none at all in this quiet and sober entrance 


The entrance gate and the court in front of the house 
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The water front of the house and the terrace 
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front, in which the single doorway and the windows are 
designed in the simplest possible way and without other 
thought than their necessary and desirable relationship to 
the spaces within. As an example of house design of a 
somewhat unusual type, this one, therefore, merits at- 
tentive study. 

The general plan is simple and direct. Admission is 
obtained by means of an entrance hall; on the left is a 
ladies’ dressing-room; on the right is the staircase hall. 
These passages lead to the gallery, which connects the 
dining-room and the drawing-room. It opens into a loggia, 
which is the conspicuous feature of the sea front. The 
right wing of the entrance front contains the billiard-room 
and the den; the left wing is devoted to the service. The 
guest and family rooms occupy the second and the third floor. 

The gallery is a magnificent room of very unusual quali- 
ties, lit is a lofty 
and spacious apart- 
ment, richly decor- 
ated in every part, 
the walls having a 
low dado, above 
which they are pan- 
eled to the ceiling; 
those on the ends 
rising in tiers of 
three. The ceiling 
is elaborately dec- 
orated with three 
great square panels, 
and two pairs of 
lesser ones, which 
are broken by inter- 
vening circles. The 
fireplace is. in| the 
center of the inner 
wall, and is framed 
in with mottled pol- 
ished marble. There 
is no mantel shelf, 
but the upper space 
is treated as a large 
panel with foliated 
moldings and a fes- 
tooned decoration 
below the cornice. 
sbhe» latter is. en- 
riched with foliage 
and other conven- 
tional designs in 
harmony with the 
general decorative 
scheme of the room. 

At each end is a 
monumental door- 
way, with a lofty frame and a broken curved pediment, 
the center of which is filled with a very decorative car- 
touche with foliage. The splendid doors are of mahogany, 
and the frames are handsomely molded. One of these 
doors, as has already been made clear, leads to the din- 
ing-, the other to the drawing-room. The floor is laid 
in a geometrical design, and partly covered with magnifi- 
cent Oriental rugs. The room is handsomely furnished 
in a very ample manner, and fills, in the economy of the 
house, the functions of a living-hall, or general assem- 
bly-room. 

On the sea front it is lighted by three great round arched 
windows, vast openings of quite superb. proportions, which 
open into the loggia. The appointments and elaborate en- 
richment that characterized the gallery are here repeated 
in a very different way and in a completely different style. 
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The loggia is a Pompeian hall, with a vaulted ceiling, both 
walls and ceiling being decorated in oil colors with Pom- 
peian designs. ‘These decorations have been carried out 
in a very spirited manner, and with a keen appreciation of 
the possibilities of the style from which they have been 
borrowed. The room is paved with slabs of marble and 
with brick, laid in geometrical patterns, yet in a quiet and 
an unobtrusive way that gives interest without concentrat- 
ing attention upon it. Wicker furniture is, for the most 
part, employed here, and the room abounds with chairs 
and couches of the most comfortable description. 

Mr. Spaulding’s loggia, in its surpassing comforts and 
unusual decorations would be notable anywhere; but it 
actually happens that neither of these things constitutes 
its greatest merit. This consists in its location and its 
magnificent outlook, which is directly over the waters of 
the North Shore 
and the sea. The 
very slightest ac- 
quaintance with this 
coast is sufficient to 
satisfy one as to 
the advantages of 
this situation.  In- 
deed, the problem 
all along here is not 
so much the obtain- 
ing of a view, 
since of that there 
is an abundance and 
to spare—but to 
devise and obtain 
the best possible 
way of enjoying the 
lovely outlooks na- 
ture has been so 
lavish of. 

The basic condi- 
tions of the prob- 
lem are of the sim- 
plest and most ele- 
mentary descrip- 
tion. Given a sea 
coast on which trees 
and grass, flowers 
and shrubs grow al- 
most literally to the 
water's edge; given 
a bank that rises 
somewhat above the 
water with all this 
wealth of nature’s 
growing; the prob- 
lem then becomes 
one of mere utiliza- 
tion in the best and most delightful manner possible. For 
of course people live on the North Shore for the delights 
that accrue from doing so, and if there be any rivalry be- 
tween the owners of the many fine places that now throng 
this region, be assured it is chiefly a rivalry of delight, a 
good hearted effort to see who can possess himself of the 
best possible way of enjoying to the utmost all this glory 
of nature’s giving. 

It doubtless would be unfair to proclaim Mr. Spaulding’s 
method of obtaining this enjoyment as the most successful 
of the many ways and means that may be noted here; but 
certainly in itself it is most successful and most delightful. 
There must be, I think, a special joy in enjoying delightful 
conditions under delightful circumstances, and surely there 
can be no more exquisite way of realizing the pleasures 
of the views from the North Shore than are afforded by 
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Mr. Spaulding’s loggia and its supporting structures. 

For the loggia is but the climax to a series of terraces, 
the apex of which is the house. ‘The architectural treat- 
ment of the dwelling here is so broad and fine that it seems 
larger than on the entrance front, where the parts are 
more varied, and the total dimensions less conspicuously 
in evidence. ‘The main building has a quite subordinate 
position, and appears actually only in the third story, where 
it rises in a gable end of somewhat unusual design. Below 
it, and embraced by it on the margins, are the two sea 
wings, two stories in height, rectangular in form, and sur- 
mounted with a somewhat high balustrade, over which ap- 
pear the dormers in the third story of the main portion. 

Below, in the center, is the loggia, which from without 
is seen to be contained in a separate structure applied to 
the center of the group forming the front. Like the wings 
it is surmounted with a balustrade, and like the other parts 
of the house it is without any but the severest of architec- 
tural treatment. In the center are three vast round arched 
openings. [he glazed doorways are really rectangular in 
. ' form, the lunettes being filled with glazed fan-lights. The 
ee oe ir. ; yon double awnings are not without a genuine value in the color 
nem ee oe | of the exterior, and the roof forms a spacious balcony that 
is entered from the second story. 

Below are the terraces by which the natural fall of the 
ground is admirably utilized and the great natural beauty 
of the situation is enhanced. The two purposes are thus ac- 
complished in a thoroughly successful manner. ‘The loggia 
opens directly onto an open platform that is actually the 
i : roof of a lower structure. ‘This is built of stone and is 
, —_— opments Oe - enclosed on either end by a curved stone stairway that de- 
Broad sweeping steps ascend to the second terrace { -.-_, scends to the lower terrace. Both stairs and balcony are 
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The terraced wall and the rose garden 
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enclosed within a handsome wrought iron railing, the space 
without the loggia having stone piers carrying ornamental 
vases, filled with plants. 

The terrace is paved with cement, arranged in large 
squares, with smaller squares in the corners. It is enclosed 
within a low stone wall at either end, and on the sea front 
with a light iron railing. The stone piers reappear in 
the center, where a wide flight of steps lead to a lower 
level. There is a beautiful grassed area here, semi- 
circular in form, and bounded without by a plain iron rail- 
ing. 

And then, lowest of all, is the formal garden, a quaint 
and a charming space, with paths paved with cobblestones, 
and flower beds of odd designs; a brilliantly blooming 
flower garden, which while very much in place in the gen- 
eral architectural scheme here, nevertheless seems a singu- 
lar bit of flowering to find in such close proximity to the 
sea. 

Very beautiful all this space is. The climax to the whole 
is the house that rises in quiet dignity at the summit of 
the picture. The glass doors of the loggia are ajar, and 
fascinating glimpses of a fascinating interior may be gained 
from many a point without. If one does not care to lounge 
within, one can do so with equal facility and delight with- 
out. The terraces are varied and interesting in their de- 
sign and arrangement, and the floral beautifications are 
more than ample, and immensely satisfying. And beyond 
and below is the sea, with its ever changing surface, its 
wonderful lighting, its varying moods. Truly one would 
be hard to please who could not enjoy to the full the many 
ways of enjoyment that man and nature have alike pro- 


vided here. Extensive vistas of the sea are obtained from the second terrace 
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The side of the terrace to the rose garden 
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The foothills and the vine clad floor of the Russian River valley as seen from the villa porch 


RA NE of the show places of California is the 
“28 Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony at Asti, 
in Sonoma County. Thirty years ago, 
when the Colony was founded, the spot 
where the Sonoma Asti beautifies the 
landscape was only a sheep ranch. ‘The 
uninviting foothills were covered with 
poorly nourished grass and thick underbrush. Learned 
viticultural experts, nevertheless, after inspecting all sec- 
tions of the State, informed the little coterie of progressive 
Italians, who were anxious to provide employment for 
deserving immigrants out of work, that the soil there was 
practically a counterpart of the mother district across the 
seas and admirably 
suited for the grow- 
ing of grapes; and 
the charming land- 
scape one now be- 
holds, of vine and 
villa, picturesque 
colonists’ quarters, 
and_ rose-covered 
wineries, is an im- 
pressive object les- 
son of what can 
be accomplished by 
brains and pluck. 
So the land was 
bought and from it, 
first, had to be 
grubbed the growth 
of madrone and 
oak and the under- 
brush that prevent- 
ed cultivation. All 
the laborers were 
men whose homes 
had been amidst the 
vine-clad slopes of 
the Mediterranean 


A vista through the marble columned entrance 


and of Southern Europe, who had seen the grapes purple 
under the sun’s kisses in those climes and had quaffed with 
delight the vintages abroad. ‘They sought the exposures 
on the hillsides of the new Asti that were the same as 
they had known at home, and planted the choicest im- 
ported vines. ‘The clusters came in perfection and before 
long a red tide, every drop bearing vigor and _ health, 
gushed from the juicy crushings. 

The directors of the young Colony were delighted. 
They now felt confident that in this beautiful Russian Val- 
ley, with its rolling hills, proper soil and abundant rains, 
they would be able to produce as pure and as delicious wines 
as those from which the old Asti of Piedmont had won 
its fame. 

And in time, they 
did make fine wines. 
But their struggle 
for recognition was 
not the sailing of a 
dory on a summer 


sea. There were 
disasters that might 
have balked men 


with less courage or 
faith in their ulti- 
mate success. Three 
times the Colony 
was in dire distress 
because of the low 
price of grapes, 
and three times grit, 
intelligence and per- 
severance tided 
them over the dis- 
couraging periods. 
During all this 
time, the sharehold- 
ers received abso- 
lutely nothing from 
their investment. 
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But there was no clamor. They knew that in the cellars, 
which had been constructed with the profits, wines lay 
aging that would some day make a name for the institu- 
tion. At the end of sixteen years, their fondest hopes 
were realized—their triumph was complete. ‘To-day the 
Colony is capitalized for over a million dollars and for 
fourteen years now, the stock has been making up liberally 
for every deferred dividend. 

From the very inception of the Colony, Andrea Sbar- 
boro, banker, agriculturist, author and_philanthropist— 
California’s foremost Italian-American citizen—has been 
one of its most energetic officers and advisers. He has 
played an important role in the settling and upbuilding of 
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When the directors of the Colony began ornamenting 
the wooded canons, the riverside and convenient knolls 
with rustic bungalows, Swiss chalets, and rambling Mission 
structures, Mr. Sbarboro decided to beautify his oak-dotted 
grounds along the Russian River with a unique country 
home where he could entertain the numerous friends of 
the family. He talked the matter over with much-traveled 
visitors, with whom he had long conferences, at which 
countless suggestions were considered and then cast aside. 
Finally he consulted with noted architects. But none of 
them could suggest what he wanted—something suited to 
the Asti summer climate and surroundings; something dis- 
tinctive and characteristic of the Italians who had estab- 


The pillared entrance to the villa Pompeii 


the State and his career, like that of the Colony which he 
helped found, has been associated with epoch-making events 
and interesting experiences. He came to San Francisco in 
the pioneer days, a penniless youth; to-day, he is reputed 
to be a millionaire and is looked upon as one of the finan- 
cial leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

The Italian-Swiss Colony at Asti has been one of Mr. 
Sbarboro’s pet enterprises. He has contributed much of 
his time, energy and wealth to its growth and development 
and nearly every week-end of the year, summer and win- 
ter alike, finds him rusticating at Asti. It is only a three 
hours’ trip from San Francisco and at his picturesque coun- 
try place, known as the “Villa Pompeii,” he enjoys an ideal 
out-door life. 


lished the Colony; something of a permanent nature that 
would remain long after the owner had passed from his 
adopted country. 

In the midst of his dilemma, Mr. Sbarboro left for an 
extended trip abroad, hoping that Italy itself might aid him 
in solving his problem. And where do you suppose his 
search for appropriate plans ended? In the uncovered 
ruins of Pompeii!—when he was being shown about the 
Domus Vettiorum, the partly restored house of the Vetti, 
which gives the visitor an excellent idea of the residences 
of the Roman patricians who lived in the days before the 
ancient city was buried in the lava maelstrom. In excavat- 
ing during 1894 and the following year, care was taken 
to retain in its place every object found and to reproduce 
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the original beauty of a Pompeian house with all its paint- 
ings, sculptures and richness of ornamentation. 

What particularly attracted Mr. Sbarboro was the peri- 
style garden. The roof of the ancient colonnade has been 
restored and flowers and shrubs have been planted in the 
enclosure in accordance with the arrangement indicated by 
the appearance of the ground at the time of the excavation. 
The experiment has proved a great success, for the foun- 
tains, statuettes, and wealth of greenery are a welcome 
sight to the weary tourist after wandering through miles 
of streets and ruined buildings that were blotted out under 
the fiery wrath of the furnace mountain behind it. 

The romantic trend of his nature prompted Mr. Sbar- 
boro to reproduce the Vetti House at Asti. ‘The peristyle 
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an impluvian, a hearth consecrated to the lares, or a tab- 
linum. She agreed they were all right in Pompeian days, 
but at Asti, she contended, every room should be simple, 
useful and should face on the court. Besides Mrs. Sbar- 
boro insisted on comfortable bedrooms for her family and 
guests instead of the cubbyholes with which the ancients 
were content; she wanted a kitchen where her servants 
could move about with ease in the preparation of the meals; 
she said she needed plenty of closets, several bathrooms 
and modern fireplaces to keep the rooms properly heated, 
since it was announced that the structural material would 
be reinforced concrete. 

A compromise was effected by which it was decided to 
reproduce as faithfully as possible only the peristyle and 


The fountain and the pool in the garden 


garden was just what he had been looking for. It afforded 
an opportunity for plenty of sunshine and flowers and was 
a welcome change from the Spanish patios, Persian gardens 
and Moorish courts that have been so extensively intro- 
duced in pretentious summer homes in California. 

Armed with an elaborate set of plans which he obtained 
from the authorities, Mr. Sbarboro returned to California 
and spreading them before the curious eyes of his family, 
he proceeded to describe the different rooms of the famous 
Vetti House. But before he had gone far, Mr. Sbarboro 
realized that many changes would have to be introduced 
before the house could be made a practical summer habita- 
tion. From the beginning, he found his wife protesting 
vigorously against a ‘‘museum”’ being erected instead of a 
summer home. She could see no necessity for an atrium, 


center garden. All the rooms, however, which were to be 
large and airy, were to be so grouped about the court that 
they would present the appearance of a suburban Pom- 
peian villa. How successful the architect and gardener 
have been in securing this atmosphere can be attested by 
the thousands of travelers from every clime who have mar- 
veled at its beauties and inscribed their name in the vis- 
itors’ book. 

The pillared entrance to the Villa Pompeii grounds is 
just opposite the station of Asti, where a number of the 
residents of the neighborhood and the Colony’s employees 
usually assemble at train time. Nearly all the vineyardists 
and wine-makers brought their families with them from the 
Old World and to-day the dark-haired, olive-skinned 
women and children form a picturesque bit of Old Italy 
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The peristyle and the garden 
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in these California foothills. It is no wonder that the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and Prince Ferdinand of Savoy were 
strongly reminded of their sunny Italy, and felt at home 
here after traveling so long in foreign countries. 

At the end of a long avenue of blossoming accacias, 
flanked with endless rows of vines, the visitor gets his 
first view of the slate-roofed villa, nestling in the midst 
of a tall bamboo border, clumps of spineless cacti, feathery 
palms and orange and olive trees, for Asti, it must be re- 
membered, lies in the very heart of the northern citrus 
belt of California. There are several fountains playing 
as you pass the well-kept lawns and the air is sweet with 
the perfume of roses, heliotrope, and jasmine. 

Almost before you realize it, you have passed through 
the gleaming white columns of the vestibule entrance to 
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caught through the embroidery of flowering shrubs and 
ampelopsis that drape the colonnade. 

In the center of the garden, a small fountain rises above 
the blossoms and beyond, as a fitting background for the 
open peristyle, are two venerable oak trees, their thick 
trunks covered with green moss and their lofty crests fes- 
tooned with wild grapevines that have been allowed to 
clamor up their sides and follow their own sweet will, 
dropping fantastic streamers that sway with every passing 
breeze. 

The ancient Romans spent a great part of their time 
out of doors and in such a peristyle as this, an open-air 
life must have been very pleasant indeed. One side of the 
odorous garden is always in the shade and during the hot 
days the little fountain gives freshness to the surround- 


The garden front of the villa 


the villa. You are in a wide hallway that separates 
reception- and dining-rooms and there, before you, is the 
peristyle garden with all the rooms of the house facing 
on it. The sheer beauty of the scene makes you halt and 
gasp with surprise and delight. The vision is an enchant- 
ing one. 

Immediately in the foreground is a slender column of 
white Carrera marble, with a tracery of ivy leaves in bas 
relief upon it, capped by a double-headed likeness of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, a duplicate of the original in the Vetti 
House garden and commonly used in ancient days for boun- 
dary stones. At either corner of the court, on pedestals, 
are nude figures of children each holding in one hand a 
bunch of grapes and in the other a goose. Glimpses of 
cinnabar red walls, decorated with broad black bands, are 


ing air, while at night it lulls one to peaceful slumber with 
its pleasant babble of falling water. 

In the dreamy court at night, the silvery moonlight makes 
it easy for the imagination to conjure up the past in every 
detail that has been reproduced at Asti. ‘The marble stat- 
uettes, the fountains, the vases of flowers, the columns, white 
and tranquil, close every vista; and towering above all 
are the aged oaks and the same glittering stars that were 
seen on the plains of Herculaneum before the withering 
blasts of Vesuvius made scorie of that fair landscape. 

While Mr. Sbarboro made the court the principal fea- 
ture of his summer home, he has provided other attractions 
and beauty spots. There is an open-air breakfast-room, 
under a canopy of orange trees and an orchard containing a 
variety of fruit trees. 
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A corner of the garden at Levens Hall showing fine examples of Topiary art 


| Topiary Art 


By A. Jennings Brown 


URING the last few years there has been 

a remarkable revival of what had at one 

time promised to become a lost horticul- 

tural art; this is the old-time ‘“‘topiary 

art,’ which consisted in the training and 

the clipping of trees into fantastical shape. 

The process of training is both laborious 
and tedious, and the preservation of the shape, once it has 
been successfuly obtained, requires no little dexterity 
in the handling of tools and skillful judgment in their use. 

The advocates of the “natural’’ school of gardeners 
have condemned in no unmeasured terms, the process of 
distorting the trees. On the other hand, these quaint de- 
signs in a garden surrounding a medieval or an eighteenth 
century residence are most appropriate. The craft is an 
old one, since in the days of Queen Elizabeth the custom 
of clipping new hedges into formal shapes was very preva- 
lent. When William and Mary succeeded to the English 
throne they introduced many of the old world peculiarities 
of Holland. Hedges were cut and trimmed in a wide 
variety of quaint designs which ranged from animals down 
to more commonplace things. Trees were specially planted 
for the express object of being trained and clipped into some 
uncommon shape. ‘The result is that in various parts of 
Great Britain one may see isolated instances where gnarled 
and weather-beaten box and yew trees have been trans- 
formed into such patterns as peacocks and geometrical 
designs. Some of the most notable collections of trees 
are at Easton Hall, Elvaston Castle, and, particularly, at 
Levens Hall, Westmoreland, which we illustrate. These 
are the most important exhibitions of topiary work, not 


only in England, but in the world. The development of a 
garden containing these strange dwarfing and transforma- 
tion of nature’s handiwork is by no means an expensive 
hobby; but the process of evolution is a very slow one. 
Some of these trees are two and three hundred years old, 
so that those who plant and rough hew box and yew trees 
can hardly expect to see perfect results of their handiwork 
during their lifetime. Before taking in hand, the trees are 
allowed to reach a growth of five or six feet. Great at- 
tention is paid to the formation of the branches in order 
that the design may be assured and that the foliage may 
become sufficiently bushy. Careful watching and constant 
clipping must be given to. transplanted trees which have 
already been started in their curious growth. Consider- 
able skill is required in this process in order that too much 
of the foliage may not be cut away, thus damaging the 
original design. As the topiary art has been allowed to 
practically die out, it is difficult to secure the services of 
skilled clippers. After a tree has been given its formation, 
the design can be revised successfully by a competent gar- 
dener. In such gardens as are illustrated herewith the 
topiary worker is a necessity, for on him depends the pres- 
ervation of the smooth outer surface. This almost endless 
treatment is absolutely essential, as once a hedge or a tree 
is permitted to become ragged, it is extremely difficult to 
restore it to its symmetrical shape. The type of tree best 
suited to the art of the topiary worker varies according to 
the results which it is desired to obtain. For birds, ani- 
mals, cups and saucers, vases and objects of intricate de- 
signs, box and yew are the two varieties best adapted to 
the craft. For simple geometrical shapes, such as cones 
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and pyramids, holly and white thorn are often used. The 
best results are obtained with single trees, as the treat- 
ment can be carried out more advantageously and with 
better success, whole hedges not being so susceptible to 
this work. Inasmuch, however, as the yew is of unusually 
slow growth, a period of fifty or sixty years must elapse 
before the shape of the tree can be considered perfect. 

A garden which is laid out for topiary treatment, as 
in the illustrations which we show, presents a rather weird 
and fascinating appearance. In the Levens Hall collec- 
tion, birds and animals are intermingled with other forma- 
tions, such as cups and saucers and geometrical designs. 
Unique shapes are used to serve as arbors, and the trees 
are so thick that they act as a protection in the most 
inclement weather, as well as does the ordinary type of 
summer house. 

The village of 
Bedfont, near 
London, contains 
some celebrated 
examples of the 
topiary art. The 
quaintness of its 
appearance is in- 
creased by its lit- 
flee a Nuo Gan) aen 
church, with its 
wooden tower 
and dwarf stee- 
ple, and its pair 
of trim and for- 
maleyew tnt ee si, 
cut out into the 
shapes of pea- 
cocks, with the 
dia tenl 704, and 
the initials of the 
churchwardens of 
that time, still 
Delo t biltes in’ the 
cropped foliage. 
The local tradi- 
tion is that they 
represent  satiric- 
ally two sisters 
who lived at Bed- 
font, and who 
WiewtemSOuy ely 
haughty that they 
both refused the 
hand of some 
local magnate, 
who thus immor- 
talized them, be- 
ing “‘as proud as 
peacocks.” ‘This, however, is a legend only. These are 
some of the grotesque shapes with which a stiff, formal and 
unnatural age loved to decorate its gardens, lawns and al- 
leys; and they are only a “‘survival” of what onée was a 
common fashion. 

If the peacocks have rendered the two maiden ladies 
above mentioned immortal, they have in their turn been 
immortalized by Thomas Hood, who makes them the sub- 
ject of one of the most serious of his early “‘serious” poems: 

‘Where erst two haughty maidens used to be, ; 

In pride of plume, where plumy Death hath trod, 

Trailing their gorgeous velvet wantonly, 

Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod: 
There, gentle stranger, thou may’st only see 
Two sombre peacocks. Age, with sapient nod 
Marking the spot, still taries to declare 


A simple design showing the result of continuous clipping and trimming 
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How once they lived and wherefore they are there. 


‘Alas! that breathing vanity should go 
Where pride is buried; like its very ghost 
Unrisen from the naked bones below, 
In novel flesh, clad in the silent boast 
Of gaudy silk, that flutters to and fro, 
Shedding its chilling superstition most 
On young and ignorant natures—as is wont 
To haunt the peaceful churchyard of Bedfont.” 


Pope, who must often have seen these quaint artificial 


ornaments, satirized them in No. 173 of the “Guardian”: | 
‘‘How contrary to simplicity is the modern practice of gar-. 


dening! We seem to make it our study to recede from 
nature not only in the various tonsure of greens into the 
most regular and formal shapes, but even into monstrous 
attempts beyond 
the reach of the 
art itself; we run 
into sculpture, 
and are yet bet- 
ter pleased to 
have our trees in 
the most awk- 
ward figures of 
men and animals 
than in the most 
regular of their 
own. . .. A citi- 
zen is no sooner 
proprietor of a 
couple of yews, 
but he entertains 
thoughts of erect- 
ing them into 
giants, like those 
of Guildhall. I 
knew an eminent 
cook who beauti- 
fied his country 
country seat with 
the coronation- 
dinner in greens 
(evergreens), 
where you see the 
champion  flour- 
ishing on_horse- 
back at one end 
of the table, and 
the queen in per- 
petual youth at 
-the other.”’ And 
he adds a list of 
some fifteen or 
sixteen subjects 
cut in evergreens, from Adam and Eve and Noah’s Ark 
down to Queen Elizabeth, which are to be disposed of by 
an ‘“‘eminent town gardener” of his acquaintance. 


Most of the specimens in England remain as curiosities, 
but it can hardly be called a lost art in view of the fact that 
we even find modern examples in this country. In a number 
of Southern towns good examples may be found. Califor- 
nia also has some specimens of very good work, but the 
acme of topiary art is reached in the garden of the Hunne- 
well Estate at Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Hunnewell’s success 
has been the more notable, since in England the results have 
been achieved with yews, which do not thrive in the New 
England climate. He used, therefore, such trees as were 
suitable to the conditions, and employed pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, junipers, arbor-vitae, cedars and Japanese retino- 
sporas. When planted these trees were very small, and for 
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twenty years their 
growth was_ re- 
tarded twice annu- 
ally in order to in- 
duce a compact and 
close habit. Many 
of them are now 
more than forty 
feet in height and 
sixty feet in circum- 
ference, the hem- 
locks especially hav- 
ing been highly suc- 
cessful. A terrace 
garden borders the 
lake. Below, it is 
contained within a 
marble retaining 
wall; above is a pa- 
vilion, with red 
roof tiles, supported 
by red_ sandstone. 
The terraces have 
been treated as Ital- 
ian gardens. To the 
south of the house 
is a fine grove of 
pines, including an 
avenue bordering a 
walk. Beyond them 
is the rhododendron 
garden, with a trel- 
lised arbor, to which 
curtains may be at- 
tached to shelter 
delicate plants. To 
the left of the rho- 
dodendron garden 
is the holly path, 
between beautifully 
rounded hedges of 
arbor vitae. Beyond 
the hedges are the 
greenhouses, stables 
and flower 
garden. In 
the height of 
summer, the 
flower gar- 
den is filled 
with rich 
bloom, and 
here, in the 
autumn is a 
m a gnificent 
display of 
ch rysanthe- 
mums. ‘The 
H un newell 
estate has 
long since 
d emonstrat- 
ed many im- 
portant facts 
in American 
horticulture. 
Mr. Hunne- 
well has 
shown that, 
in fifty years, 
it is possible, 
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A corner of the garden at Levens Hall showing the quaintly clipped box and yew trees 
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with suitable. care 
and attention, to 
produce a garden in 
this country which 
for beauty and elab- 
orateness will fa- 
vorably compare 
with many Old 
World gardens. He 
has shown, further, 
that American trees 
and shrubs, or trees 
that. are hardy in 
this country, are as 
capable of formal 
treatment as _ the 
trees more ordinar- 
ily used for such 
purposes abroad. 
He has _ demon- 
strated that many 
trees of many varie- 
ties may be artistic- 
ally grouped, and 
that an outdoor 
museum of plants 
may be as attractive 
and as beautiful as 
though their beauty 
and adaptability to 
beautiful effects 
were the chief ob- 
jects sought. 

The relative 
scarcity of topiary 
embellishment in 
this country seems 
an indication that 
the desire for the 
art is not exceed- 
ingly acute. Still 
the presentation of 
its culture and its 
forms as here 
given, may 
induce those 
that we have 
interested, to 
conjure with 
means which 
Cem eda ile 
ly ‘have 
yielded fea- 
tures that 
are often as 
beautiful as 
curious, and 
produce 
them results 
in spite of 
time and 
expenditure 
somewhat 
taxing; in 
spite, too, of 
the fact that 
to the stud- 
ent the cur- 
rent research 
in this field 
is limited. 
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“The \Rice/ Field” 


ence of Mrs. Cha te : Perkins, 


at Westwood, Mass. 


The gateway and the entrance to the estate 


NE of the most interesting and _ practical 
houses to be found in the suburbs of 
Boston is the one recently built for Mrs. 
Charles E. Perkins, at Westwood, Mass., 
from plans prepared by James Purdon, 
architect, of Boston, Mass. 

The house is of the typical New England 
farmhouse type, so frequently seen in the country districts 
of this section of the country, and a study of the ground 
plan will show the relation of the house to the stable, 
the garage, and the coach- 
man’s house, all of which 
are a part of a continuous 
building under one un- 
broken roof. 

The exterior walls of 
the building are covered 
with white painted clap- 
boards and trimmings, and 
green painted blinds. The 
roof is covered with shin- 
gles which are effectively 
stained and finished in a 
dull moss green. 

The hall is a central one 
extending through the en- 
tire depth of the house. It 
has a low paneled wains- 
coting and a wooden cor- 
nice, the wall space between 
these being covered with a 
gray and white paper. 
Square white painted bal- 
usters and a mahogany rail 
form the balustrade to the 
staircase which ascends: to 
the second story. 


A trellised gateway to the garden 


To the left of the hall is the morning room, or parlor, 
treated with an ivory white trim and a wall covering of 
Japanese grass cloth of a greenish yellow tone. This grass 
cloth is placed above the wainscot and is finished with a 
wood cornice. The open fireplace has green and white 
tiled facings and hearth, and a Colonial mantel. A plain 
green velvet rug covers the floor, and chintz curtains of 
green, white, and pink, are hung at the doors and the 
windows. 

A soft blue tone is the color scheme which is used for 
the dining-room. The 
walls above the white 
painted wainscot are covy- 
ered with a Japanese grass 
cloth of a blue tone, while 
the floor is provided with 
a two-tone blue velvet car- 
pet. The open fireplace 
has blue and white tiled 
facings and hearth, and a 
Colonial mantel. Chintz 
curtains of a combination 
of blue, pink, and green, 
are hung over softer ones 
of lace at the windows. 
The furniture is of mahog- 
any, and is of good style. 
A fine old family portrait 
is appropriately hung over 
the sideboard at one side 
of the room. 

The most interesting pic- 
ture in the room is the one 
hanging over the mantel, 
which represents the 
United States Sloop of 
War, “Jamestown,” Cap- 
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Another view of the morning-room 


tain R. B. Forbes, and on which is the following  in- 
scription: 

“This print, commemoration of the splendid generosity 
of the American Government in dismanteling a Ship of 
War for a Mission of Peace and Charity and of the Noble- 
hearted Citizens who humanely and benevolently responded 
to the call of Irish Distress is Respectfully Dedicated to 
the President, House of Representatives, Congress and 
People of the United States: of America.” 

By their Obedient Serv- 
ants, 

GeEorGE W. ATKINSON, 

and 
WILLIAM SCRAGGsS. 

This sloop “Jamestown’”’ 
was petitioned for, on the 
birthday of Washington, 
and the loading of the old 
war craft was commenced 
by volunteer Irishmen on 
St. Patrick’s day with pro- 
visions sent by the people 
of New England to their 
suffering brothers in Ire- 
land. 

It was commanded by 
Captain Forbes, assisted by 
Captains Farwell and Ma- 
condray, volunteers on this 
mission of peace and char- 
ity. The “Jamestown” ar- 
rived in Cove Harbor on 
April 12th, 1847. Cap- 
tain Forbes was the father 
of Mrs. Perkins, the owner 
of “The Rice Field.” 

The _ butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, servant’s hall, laun- 
dry and drying-room are 
trimmed with yellow pine 
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finished in hard oil, and 
each apartment is fitted up 
complete with all the best 
appointments. [he den is 
treated with ivory white 
paint and is furnished in an 
artistic manner. 

The sun-room is treated 
in green and white, with 
green rugs on the floor, 
green painted walls and a 
white painted trim. This 
room is furnished in a 
practical and artistic style 
and is, indeed, a very liv- 
able room, and one that is 
used more than any other 
part of the house. 

The second floor is di- 
vided into sleeping rooms. 
The owner’s suite, consists 
of two bedrooms, boudoir, 
and bathroom. The bou- 
doir is treated in lavender 
and gold, and it has a lay- 
ender covering on the floor. 
One of the bedrooms has 
gray walls and white trim, 
another is finished in a yel- 
low tone, and a third in 
pink. Chintz curtains in 
harmonizing colors are hung at the windows of each of 
the rooms. 

_. The bathrooms have tiled wainscotings and floors, and 
are furnished with porcelain fixtures and exposed plumbing. 

The servants’ rooms and bath are built over the kitchen 
extension. 

A covered way from the kitchen extension leads to the 
coachman’s house, the last consisting of two rooms on the 
first floor and two rooms and a bathroom on the second. 
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The carriage room, the stable, and the yarage are ar- 
ranged in a convenient manner and are thoroughly equipped 
with all the best modern appliances. 

One of the most important features in the development 
of an estate is the proper planning and arrangement of the 
house and outbuildings upon a site. 
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an attractive feature of the whole general scheme. 

In the planning of the house it was found desirable to 
place all the living rooms so that they might have an ex- 
posure, with an abundance of sunshine, in some part of 
the house during the entire day, beginning with the dining- 
room in the early morning and ending in the house to the 
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The ground plan, showing the relation of the house to the stable, the garage and the coachman’s house 


A study of the plan presented on this page will show how 
completely this point has been studied, and also the posi- 
tion of the house and its relation to the other buildings on 
the property, together with the arrangement of the neces- 
sary roadways of approach, and the garden which form 


service part of the house late in the afternoon. 

This is an ideal way to lay-out an-interior arrangement 
of rooms, and the architect has taken advantage of the 
possibilities of the site, from which a* successful result has 
been attained. 


A New Sense Organ of Butterflies 


VERY butterfly collector has had the un- 
pleasant experience that some butterflies, 
and particularly those of the species of 
Catocala (mourning cloak) will notice 
his approach from a distance and fly away 
in time. This observation led Tetens to 
think that these animals must have an 

auditory organ which warns them of approaching danger 

by receiving sounds; and accordingly he expressed the sup- 
position that two pit-like depressions at the first posterior 
segment of the body might be organs of hearing. 

It is rather surprising that with a group so frequently 
collected as the Noctuidae, an organ could escape observation 
which is found quite generally in this group, without diffi- 
culty with the naked eye as a striking formation on each side 
of the first abdominal segment. This location probably ex- 
plains why this organ should have been seen by many per- 
sons without arousing the suspicion that it could be a sense 
organ; for naturally enough such organs are looked for 


chiefly at the head, particularly at the feelérs, although other 
parts of the body may be the seat of specific sense organs. 

When examining the animal we seé on each side at the 
line separating the chest from the abdomen and near the 
points where the rear wings are attached, a deep chan- 
nel which toward the surface is surrounded by . several 
humps.. 

The external morphology of this organ varies in details 
with the different species of Noctuidez; with some, the open- 
ing is scarcely visible from the ontorde being contented by 
long hairs set close together. The microscopic examina- 
tion shows that only one of. the ridges in the vicinity of 
the cavity. of the organ, ‘the one.nearest the back, 
can be considered a “‘sensitory ridge,” ‘but that this one has 
true sensitory cells and sensitory haits:‘and thus gives the 
organ the character of a sense organ. ‘Tetens’ S$ supposition, 
mentioned above, that this is an auditory organ, may very 
well be maintained, since the structure of the organ answers _ 
all the requirements of an organ of hearing. 
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4 NE might imagine that a sun dial could be 
laid out without resorting to mathematics 
or mathematical formule by merely erect- 
ing a post at the center of the dial face and 
putting a mark at the end of the shadow 
cast by the post at each hour during the 
day, as indicated by a good timepiece. Un- 
fortunately, the problem is not quite as simple as this. 
Everyone knows that the sun rises higher in the sky in 
summer than in winter. Hence, it will not do to use 
the end of the shadow to mark the hours, for winter 
shadows are longer than those of summer, and the late 
afternoon shadows summer or winter are too long for any 
dial face. For this reason, the edge rather than the end 
of the shadow is used to point out the hour, and in order 
to have this shadow correct for any season of the year, it 
is necessary (in the Northern Hemisphere) that the post 
point north and lie parallel with the axis of the earth. The 
proper inclination for any locality may be found by con- 
sulting a good atlas and taking the latitude of the place as 
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the inclination of the post. For instance, the latitude of 
New York is about 40 degrees 45 minutes. [he post or 
gnomon, as it is called, would then have to be inclined to 
the face of the dial at an angle of 40 degrees 45 minutes. 
The form of the gnomon may be varied to suit one’s 
taste, so long as the shadow casting edge, that is, the 
upper edge in a horizontal dial, is maintained at an angle 
equal to the latitude of the place. An observer sighting 
along this edge at night would find his gaze directed ex- 
actly at the celestial pole of the heavens, or almost exactly 
at the North Star. 

With the gnomon set at the right angle and pointing due 
north, our problem is not yet solved, because we have to 
bear in mind that there are three different kinds of time. 
The sun dial gives us only solar time, and 12 o’clock solar 
time occurs at the moment that the sun crosses the meridian, 
which is a plane passing due north and south through the 
position of the observer. Unfortunately, the sun is rather 
irregular in its apparent motion, arriving at the meridian 
earlier at some times of the year than at others. The 
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variation from day to day is but slight. However, it 
would confuse us, greatly, to have to set our watches so 
that they would run slower at certain times of the year 
than at others. Therefore, astronomers have theoretically 
constructed an ideal sun which keeps perfect time, and 
when this sun crosses our meridian, we call it 12 o’clock 
local mean solar time. In the middle of February, and at 
the end of October of each year, the real sun’s time, which 
astronomers call apparent solar time, varies about fifteen 
minutes from mean solar time, but on four days of the 
year, the sun is on time and agrees with the theoretical 
or mean sun. ‘These days are the 15th of April, the 15th 
of June, the 1st of September, and the 25th of December. 

Before we can use our watch to lay out the sun dial, 
there is still one more complication that must be considered. 
New York lies on the seventy-fourth meridian west of 
Greenwich. When the mean sun crosses this meridian 
it is not 12 o’clock by our watches, but four minutes of 12, 
because standard time in eastern United States is taken 
from the seventy-fifth meridian, and it takes the sun four 
minutes to pass from the seventy-fourth to the seventy-fifth 
meridian. If a town were situated on the seventy-eighth 
meridian, for instance, the clocks of that town, if correct, 
would point to twelve minutes after 12, when the mean 
sun crossed the meridian of that town. 

Bearing this fact in mind, one can lay out the dial face 
of a sun dial by means of a good watch on the four days 
of the year mentioned, when apparent solar time and mean 
solar time agree, by setting his watch fast or slow so that 
it will indicate local time rather than solar time. The Cen- 
tral States take their time from the ninetieth meridian, the 
Rocky Mountain States from the one hundred and fifth 
meridian, and the Pacific States from the one hundredth 
and twentieth meridian. On Christmas day, if a man in 
New York sets his watch four minutes slow, he can mark 
the shadow cast by the gnomon on his sun dial face at the 
end of each hour, as indicated by the watch, and there- 
after the sun dial will give him correct apparent solar time. 
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If the day should prove cloudy, he would have to wait until 
the middle of April for the next favorable opportunity. 
Of course, by consulting a good almanac, he could set his 
watch to give apparent solar time on any day of the 
year. 

Fortunately, there is a very simple way of laying out a 
sun dial without the aid of a timepiece, which does not in- 
volve any mathematics, and which requires only a slight 
knowledge of drawing; and after all this method will prob- 
ably be found simpler than that of using the watch, particu- 
larly as it does not depend upon good weather and certainly 
is not an all day task. 

The accompanying diagram, Figure 1, illustrates the 
method as applied to a square dial face. The gnomon is 
indicated as rising from the center of the dial face at 
O and extending to the upper edge at A, where the mark 
for XII o’clock should be placed. On all dials, two lines 
should be drawn for XII o’clock, spaced apart a distance 
equal to the thickness of the gnomon. If the dial is to be 
used in latitude 40 degrees north, the gnomon should, of 
course, point to the north and rise at an angle of 40 degrees 
from the face of the dial, as explained above. Taking the 
afternoon hours to start with, draw a line OB at an angle 
of 40 degrees to the right-hand side OA of the gnomon. 
From A as a center, draw an arc tangent to OB from C 
to E, where it meets an extension of the line OA. Extend 
the line AB, which is the northern edge of the dial face, 
and at right angles to OA, to H, and draw a line EG 
parallel to AH. Then with E as a center, draw the arc 
AFG. Divide this arc into six equal parts and through 
the points thus found, draw radial lines, extending them 
until they intersect the line AH. The points of intersection 
give us the positions of the hour marks of the dial, and 
lines from the center O should be drawn to these points of 
intersection and marked I, II, III, IJII and V. The line 
for VI o’clock will be parallel to the line AH. The hours 
of VII and VIII may be found by drawing lines below the 
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6 o'clock line at angles corresponding to those of IIII and 
V o'clock. The afternoon hours being marked, it is a 
simple matter to lay out the morning hours at corresponding 
angles. As from the left-hand side of the gnomon it is the 
-edge of the shadow which marks the time, and not the 
end of the shadow, the shape of the dial does not matter, 
provided the hour lines radiate from the center of the dial 
face at the correct angle. 

Figure 2 shows a circular dial face with the point O 
placed considerably below the center of the circle. The 
hour angles, however, are the same as those in Figure 1, 
and hence a dial of this shape would be as correct as the 
first dial, if placed in the same locality. If it be desired to 


Fig. 1—Dial layout 


mark the half hours, it will not do to place a line midway 
between XII and I, I and II, etc., but the half-hour marks 
must be found as were the hour marks by dividing the arc 
AFG into twelve equal parts and extending lines through 
the points thus found to their intersection with the line AH. 
In a similar way, quarter hours may be marked off by re- 
ferring back to the arc AFG. 

In order to avoid this complication, and at the same 
time to provide a unique design, the leaf-shaped dial face 
shown in Figure 3 may be used. The hour angles in this 
dial face are the same as those in Figures 1 and 2, but the 
bounding line of the dial face has been so chosen that the 
distance from 12 to I, I to 2, etc., is the same for the entire 


dial. 
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Once this bounding line has been found, it is a simple 
matter to lay out the half and quarter hours, and even the 
minutes, by subdividing each space into halves, quarters, 
etc. 

The amateur who wishes to make his own sun dial will 
perhaps gain some valuable hints from the accompanying 
photographs of garden sun dials. The simplest of these, 
but by no means the least attractive, consists of a circular 
plate at the top of a vine-covered mound, with a very plain 
gnomon mounted on it. By the use of concrete, a very 
elaborate pedestal for the sun dial may be made. Stove 
pipe is commonly used by amateurs as a mold for casting 
columns. If the amateur is careful to remove the mold, 


Fig. 3—Leaf-shaped dial face 


at the time when the concrete is hard enough to retain its 
shape and yet comparatively soft, he may carve the surface 
of the concrete. Stencils may be used to advantage, if it is 
desired to repeat a design. 

Perhaps the chief charm of the sun dial lies in the quaint 
motto carved on the dial face. There have been many pub- 
lications on sun dials containing various mottoes and 
legends, from which the amateur may make his own selec- 
tion. While the face of the dial, and the gnomon as well, 
may be made of concrete, a much better effect may be se- 
cured by making the face of sheet copper in which the hour 
numbers as well as the motto, may be etched with acid. The 
gnomon may also be of scroll form, cast at small expense, 
from a wooden pattern, prepared at home. 
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A comfortable divan 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


ings, but upstairs there 
often appears a curious 
contrast when the boy’s 


apartment is examined, for 
here one may discover a 
collection of misfit articles 
that have been transferred 
from other parts of the 
house. Or, there may be a 
lack of such comfortable 
arrangements as are suited 
to the occupant’s needs. 
With the general inter- 
est now evinced in raising 
the standard of the interior 
furnishings of the home, it 
is strange that any portion 
should be neglected; but 
one may count on a rapid 
change in this direction, 
for even the younger mem- 
bers of the present genera- 
tion are directing their 
thoughts toward improve- 
ment in their particular do- 
mains and every season 
there may be found a bet- 
ter provision in the stores 
for meeting their ideals. 
If a room can be fitted 
from the beginning for boy 


GOOD many elements enter into the equip- 
& ment of a boy’s room if it is to be up to 
date in the practical and artistic details. 

Naturally, the rooms which the family 
use in common are of the first importance, 
and the furnishings for the living-room re- 
ceive the chief attention. 
room, too, is favored by a generous outlay for the furnish- 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


Vill—Furnishing a Boy's Room 


The dining- 


qualities. 


A corner for study 


ownership, the various details may be carefully planned to 
meet the individual requirements. 
garret space was used to advantage for a sitting-room for 
the boys of the family. The architectural lines were treated 
in a way to add to the masculine expression of the place, 
and an open fireplace was introduced for its homelike 
Casement windows were set above a long bench, 
and the stationary seats were boxed in to add closet space. 


In one home a large 


The ceiling visible between 
the beams was colored an 
ivory tone to contribute as 
much light as possible, and 
the side walls were inexpen- 
sively paneled with a ma- 
terial to represent wood. 
A writing desk, a center 
table for reading lamp and 
wooden chairs of the 
Windsor type were the 
only pieces of furniture, as 
the built-in settles made 
comfortable lounges. Grass 
mats were laid on the floor 
and attractive covers were 
made for the seat cushions 
and pillows. ‘The success 
of this room might suggest 
similar efforts in other 
homes, modified, of course, 
to meet different conditions. 
When a boy’s room is 
to be specifically a sitting- 
room, its equipment may 
be of a more utilitarian 
character than almost any 
other part of the house, al- 
though the practical point 
need not exclude artistic 
excellence. For instance, 
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A boy’s sitting-room 


in the matter of rugs—which is at once the most necessary 
for comfort-giving and for setting the color scheme of the 
room—one may mistakenly adopt at this point vivid reds 
and greens with the intention of making a cheerful effect, 
when good taste would choose quieter colors to dignify 
the floor lines. For rugs of moderate cost, one may find 
some browns with green borders among the Japanese jute 
rugs, or quite various colorings in artistic tones in the 
Scotch wool rugs. Some of the Wilton or Brussels rugs 
would be suitable if their sizes fitted. For a floor of ir- 
regular spaces one may de- 
pend on carpet by the yard, 
shaping it the right size, 
and using it with or with- 
out a border. Small fig- 
ures set closely together, 
with a ground-work of 
medium dark tones would 
be a good selection. If a 
number of rugs in small 
sizes are preferred, they 
should be laid in front of 
the larger pieces of furni- 
ture. 

Furniture on mission 
lines is an accepted thing 
for the boy’s sitting-room, 
but a mistake may be made 
in adopting those of the 
heaviest and most _ pro- 
nounced type. Some good 
examples are shown in the 
illustrations. Wooden or 
rush-seated chairs repro- 
duced from Colonial times 
are in keeping with the 
practical usage of this 
place, but a divan of mod- 
ern make is essential for 
comfort. For the latter 
one may, if the cost must 
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be kept down, choose a 
cot with the reinforced 
woven-wire top, the latest 
improvement in this piece 
of furniture, and lay on it 
a mattress of fine felt; or, 
for better service, a frame 
fitted with spiral springs 
and a mattress of South 
American hair. 

A fitted cover of plain 
denim may be made for 
this couch, or a loose cover 
may be laid over it. In 
the  fifty-inch materials 
there are heavy home- 
spuns admirably suited for 
the latter purpose, and 
for covering a set of square 
back pillows more decora- 
tive materials like Dutch 
prints or hand-blocked 
linens are useful. Too 
many colors and too great 
a variety of designs at this 
point should be avoided if 
the desire is to bring all 
the contents of the room 
into harmonious unity. 

A hammock or a swing- 
ing settle is often more enjoyed in a boy’s room than the 
stationary lounge, when the ceiling will sustain the weight. 
(Illustrations of swinging settles may be found among 
the ideas for porch furnishing in back numbers of this 
magazine. ) 

A writing desk or writing table is an essential part of 
the furnishings of a boy’s sitting-room. On the special 
table to fit a corner space (shown in one of the illustra- 
tions), the sliding leaves at either side give additional 
room for either books or writing materials. 


A transformed garret 
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The hanging shelves above the study table are simple 
pieces of construction designed to fit the jog in the wall. 
For the accommodation of heavy volumes of reference, the 
book stand in the small picture is adaptable. 

Shelves built against the wall have a stability of ap- 
In a rented 


pearance that appeals to the coming man. 
or temporary house, how- 
ever, the book shelves may 
better be of the sectional 
variety that can be adjust- 
ed to different spaces. In 
the earlier make of these 
shelves, horizontal cases 
were considered the most 
practical, but the newer 
forms are upright, about 
thirty inches wide, and 
made to fit together like 
continuous shelving. ‘The 
open shelves are often pre- 
ferred by a boy, to those 
cased-in with glass doors, 
but the difference in cost 
will often decide this point. 
If curtains are put up 
across open shelves, it is 
better to use a plain than 
a figured material, and for 
easy adjustment it - should 
be sewed to flat brass rings. 

Window curtains for a 
boy’s sitting-room may be 
of net, muslin or novelty 
goods, avoiding lace, silk and velvet effects. If an at- 
tractive color and texture are chosen it is not necessary 
to add any ornamentation in the way of trimming. The 
less the windows are cumbered, and the more perfect the 
mechanical contrivances, the more satisfactory will be the 
result. 

If a door curtain 
is needed, the same 
rule is applicable. 
Among the mater- 
ials for  portieres 
the mercerized ef- 
fects, wool dam- 
asks and jute afford 
an opaque surface, 
and_ thick-meshed 
nets if only a par- 
tial screen is de- 
sired. 

If a portion of 
the room is to be 
screened, there are 
three and four-pan- 
eled screens  coy- 
ered with burlap. 
Or, the upper part 
of the screen may 
be a panel of wood, 
or fitted with a pic- 
ture. An amateur 
design and_ work- 
manship may, per- 
haps, be utilized for this piece of furniture, expressing some 
original idea. 

A reading light is an article that must have real prac- 
ticability, whether it be an oil lamp or the more up-to-date 
electric fixture. The lamp itself may be of metal or 
pottery, and the shade of the celadon variety—a pale green 
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Good design for bedroom furniture 
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exterior with a white lining. The decoration of the walls 

may be a plain color, either in a tint or a paper, or one 

of the texture effects in the latter. While there are innu- 

merable varieties from which to choose, a pleasing tone 

for a background may be the ideal to attain. The choice of 

pictures may well be left to the boy himself, whose taste will 
develop more rapidly if al- 
lowed the freedom of ex- 
pression. 

The principles of sim- 
plicity and good taste that 
have been suggested for 
the sitting-room of a boy, 
hold good also in the de- 
tails of the bedroom. 
Some plain designs in bed, 
bureau and night stand are 
shown in the illustration of 
a bungalow chamber. A 
novel economy of space is 
accomplished with bunks or 
berths. Metal beds of the 
newest type are made with 

_ square posts instead of the 
round, omitting the brass. 
knob that formerly finished’ 
the corner pillars. 

A bureau or a chiffonier 
with an adjustable mirror 
is next in importance to the 
bedstead in the list of furni- 
ture. A side chair, a night 
table and a washstand are 

also to be considered, with rugs and wall-paper. If the 
bedroom is also to be the study and sitting-room, a com- 
bination of furnishings to meet all three needs must be 
planned for, according to the space at hand and the money 
that can be drawn upon. For consideration of ventilation 
and general com- 
fort, it would seem 
that one" liaemete 
apartment carefully 
arranged for all 
three uses would be 
preferred to sub- 
divisions of small 
dimensions. 

In fact, where the 
two plans have 
been experimented 
with, the former 
has been found of 
much greater ad- 
vantage. Wall 
spaces can be treat- 
ed on a_ broader 
scale; _ furniture 
may be betatvem 
placed; windows 
may be a more pos- 
itive factor in dec- 
oration, and every 
detail that enters 
into the develop- 
ment of a boy’s sur- 
roundings may be given more ample consideration. 

If radical changes cannot be made in the room occupied 
by the boy of the family, the lesser possibilities need not 
be disregarded, as a single effort, carefully made, towards 
improving the conditions is oftentimes the opening wedge 
for more complete alterations. 
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The driveway end 


The Artistic Treatment of Fireproof Houses 


By Edith Haviland 


aw HE house with a plastered, or stucco exterior 
\ has always given artistic satisfaction, but 
only within the last few years has it been 
united with a fireproof construction. ‘This 
has been successfully accomplished by the 
adoption of terra cotta hollow tiles (long 
in use in chimney making) for walls and 
floors, covering them on the inside with the ordinary hard 
plaster, and, on the outside, with stucco cement. 

While this reduces the danger of fire to a minimum, other 
factors that are potent in making the home of comfort and 
refinement are at the same time attained. 

That the hollow-tile house is interesting to the intelli- 
gent home builder is 
evident in every neigh- 
borhood where one is 
in process of erection, 
as it is carefully scru- 
tinized from its incep- 
tion to its completed 
form, at first with a 
skepticism that is 
gradually and effectu- 
ally overcome as its 
many advantages over 
ordinary wooden 
dwellings become ap- 
parent in concrete 
form. 

Aside from its fire- 
proof qualities the tile 
house is also water- 
proof and sanitary in 
more ways than one. 
Mice and vermin are 
practically excluded 
from making entrance. 
With the exception of 
the wooden trimmings 
the expenditure for 
outside repairs is very 
s lig h t—offsetting in 
considerable measure 
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One of the doorways 


the extra outlay exacted by the careful construction of the 
tiles. Desirable, also, is the feeling of permanence that 
material of such strength insures to its owners. 

The conservation of heat in the cold weather has, by 
scientific tests, been shown to be three times as great in 
the tile house as in one that is constructed of wood, and the 
coolness of the house in summer, acting on something of 
of the same principle as the thermos bottle, is also no- 
ticeable. 

Aside from these very practical claims of the tile house, 
its appeal to the lover of the artistic is undeniable. Ex- 
periments in both directions have naturally been made by 
progressive architects and up-to-date builders, and, of re- 

cent achievements on a 
large scale, the Kel- 
logg-Green houses sit- 
uated in Orange, N. J., 
embody some qualities 
of unusual merit. 

In the architectural 
lay-out of the plot of 
ground reserved for 
this group of houses, a 
peculiarly dificult 
problem was involved, 
as its length was con- 
siderably out of pro- 
portion to its width, 
attording no outlet ex- 
cept the entrance. In 
their solution the 
architects, Messrs. 
Mann & McNeille, of 
New York city, have 
made a clever spacing 
of the building lots 
(some twenty-four in 
number) adopting an 
irregular building line 
and creating a variety 
of house designs. 
Some landscape gar- 
dening with some or- 
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Second floor plan A home-like exterior 
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namental touches in the way of out-door furniture have 
been added since the photographs were made. A long, cen- 
ter driveway was imperative, but this has been balanced 
by a formal entrance and a graceful loop at the extreme 
end. 

From the farthest point of view the eye is arrested by 
the contrasted colors of the roofs, side walls and trim- 
mings, which bear a touch of resemblance to the Old World 
buildings from which the 
exterior lines have been 
adopted. "Some, of ithe 
roofs are of red tiles, 
others are of colored slates, 
violet, blue and green, laid 
like shingles. 

The shutters, some of 
them made after the Ital- 
lan manner, the casement 
windows, hooded door- 
ways and mosaics laid in 
the stucco, contribute to 
the quaint charm of the 
architectural lines. 

The American fondness 
for living out of doors in 
the warm weather, which 
finds expression in some 
kind of porch or piazza at- 
tachment to every subur- 
ban house, has not been 
disregarded, but, rather, 
made a significant part of 
each plan, appearing not 
always in the front, but sometimes at the side or back in an 
attractive veranda. Iron balconies on the second floor of 
original designs the better to meet a decorative effect, and 
the housewife’s need for the airing of clothes and rugs, 
are also kept in mind. 

With the cellars of poured concrete, the floors of re- 
inforced concrete, walls and partitions of tiles and roofs 
of tiles or slates, the solidity of these houses—aside from 
their fireproof qualities—is more than assured. 

Floors of Welsh quarry tiles have been laid in the vesti- 
bules and halls as the most sanitary surface for these situa- 
tions, imparting also an agreeable color note that will, 
doubtless be repeated in the wall coverings and window 
curtains, and intermixed with the blues and dull reds of 
Oriental rugs. 
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A comfortable kitchen 
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The fireplace is universally conceded to be the architec- 
tural focus of a room, a fact that has been most artistically 
presented in each of the Kellogg-Green houses. The de- 
signs for the woodwork have been, in every instance 
supported by brick or tile facing, in harmonizing colors and 
styles. The Moravian Pottery has been drawn on. for 
the latter details, besides plaster reproductions of classic 
sculpture. The hearth stones, seemingly a minor item, 
have also been carefully 
selected to conform to the 
fireplace scheme as a 
whole. 

In the choice of wood 
for the interior finish the 
preference has been given 
to chestnut for the first 
floor, on which gray, green 
or brown stain has been ap- 
plied. In some of the 
houses the finish for the 
floors corresponds with the 
trim. On the bedroom of 
the second story the wood 
finish is painted white. 

A marked innovation is 
the installing of  glass- 
paned, hinged doors in 
place of the ordinary slid- 
ing doors between the prin- 
cipal rooms, to be screened 
with net or silk, if desired, 
or to be left with the glass 
exposed for increasing the 
light. Another picturesque effect is contributed by raising 
one of the living-rooms of the first floor above the general 
level, as, for instance, where the dining-room is reached by 
three wide, low steps from the library. 

Such of the houses as have been already papered 
dicate the resourcefulness of these houses for an artistic 
expression that usually belongs only with dwellings of high 
cost. Lacking the numerous jogs and angles of a frame 
building, the simplicity of line exacted by the tile con- 
struction appears to advantage when the decoration of the 
wall is attempted, giving a feeling of space even in the 
most contracted quarters. 

The imported wall-papers, French, Bagiish and German, 
selected for the different rooms, have been considered, not 
alone for their individual effect, but also for the harmon- 


Second floor plan 
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ious vista_ presented 
throughout the entire floor. 
Nowadays, a great deal is 
expected when wall deco- 
ration is attempted, and 
one does not often find 
these ideals realized in 
houses that are built by 
others than their owners. 
In fact, the ready-to-live-in 
dwelling is more often than 
not made commonplace by 
aggressive wall coverings 
and heavily-decorated ceil- 
ings. In the houses de- 
scribed, the wall-papers are 
so artistically related to 
the tones of the woodwork 
and the spaces they occupy 
that they are suggestively 
helpful from an_ educa- 
tional point of view. 

In the selection of light- 
ing fixtures a hint of what 
can be introduced in the 
tile houses is given as a 
model for possible purchas- 
ers, although a positive 
choice is not made by the 
owners except in one build- 
ing. Such permanent fur- 


nishings as lighting fixtures are both a puzzling and a vex- 
atious problem, particularly when they cannot be seen in 
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place or must be taken 
from drawings or prints. 
The advantage of having 
some examples fitly chosen 
for this group of horses is 
obvious. 

In the arrangement of 
the rooms it is apparent 
from even the slightest 
scrutiny of the floor plans 
that every detail makes for 
generous spaces. Great at- 
tention, too, has been paid 
to the practical end of 
home making, and no facil- 
ity has been left unconsid- 
ered timate nelieves the 
housekeeper’s tasks. This 
is apparent in the equip- 
ment of the kitchen, laun- 
dry and butler’s pantry in 
which some unique, modern 
devices are installed. Even 
in these most utilitarian 
domains the artistic feeling 
that permeates every dwell- 
ing in this little community 
of tile houses is allowed 
expression. 

The group of illustra- 
tions on the dom bilic 


page gives something of an idea of the variations that may 
be played with fireproof construction of moderate cost. 
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CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


PLANTING IN THE FORMAL GARDEN 


(COMER HE landscape architect has few more inter- 
cea We esting problems than planting the formal 
wey garden, because a formal garden demands 
A7xss the fulfillment of so many different con- 
soa Key Bet 

(WL, §=— ditions. 

UGE It should look well the year round, even 
in winter it must not be utterly desolate 
and the planting must help and accentuate the design of 
the garden, not hide it or blur its strong outlines. The 
flowers themselves must be beautiful and interesting—good 
in the mass and with a long season of bloom. Further 
than this they should be rugged in constitution and need 
little coddling. 

The plan which is reproduced here is intended to fulfill 
all these conditions as closely as possible. 

To begin with its spring appearance, to follow it through 
the summer and fall to its winter rest will perhaps be the 
easiest way to study the planting. 

The first flowers will be the tulips in the five middle 
beds on each side of the pool, these with the green grass 
of the paths will be brilliant and striking. Each bed should 
be planted with a border of white tulips to give uniformity 
to the whole scheme, but the colors used in the centers of 
the different beds can be varied as one likes, though they 
must not be mixed in a single bed. ‘The garden will be 
more gorgeous if they all bloom at one time, though there 
is something to be said in favor of making the circular beds 
a trifle later so that they will be just passing out of bloom 
as the eight corner beds of single late tulips begin. 

One great difhculty in a formal garden is to find a place 
for all the annuals which one must have for cut flowers 
and for the brilliancy of their effect in the garden. Some 
of them have been used as borders for the tulip beds next 
the gravel paths. ‘These can be set quite early, soon after 
the tulips begin to bloom, and they should last in good con- 
dition throughout the summer. 

After the early tulips are past and their leaves withered, 
they should be taken up and stored for replanting in the 
autumn. In three years or less they will have to be re- 
placed by new bulbs. The late tulips are better left in the 
ground and they will increase and grow better year by year. 

While the tulips are blooming the perennials in the bor- 
ders will begin. Alyssum, Arabis, Primula, Gypsophila 
repens, cerastium, and iberis blooming at the same time are 
soon followed by dicentra, iris, aquilegia allium, and 
hesperis. 

The attempt has been made in the borders to have flow- 
ers in generous masses and at the same time to separate 
them so that there will be no clashing of colors and to mix 
early and late things so that at any time there will be no 
large part of the garden without flowers; at the left of the 
tea-house, for instance, the border plants will bloom first 
(except plumbago, which comes in September), followed 
by two groups of German iris, then the hesperis and 
peonies. Campanula carpatica is more or less continuous, 
like the heuchera. After the peonies will come the statice, 
then the hollyhocks, phlox, Funkia, dahlias and golden 
glow, which ends the season in October. 

At the right of the tea-house the material is almost the 


same and I think the effect of these beds as seen from the 
house will be sufficiently brilliant at any time in the summer. 
In some cases two plants which bloom at widely separated 
seasons are planted close together so that one when in 
bloom may hide the deficiencies of the other at that time. 
Thus it is with Anemone del Japonica and Papaver Ori- 
entale, and with the cottage tulips and chrysanthemum. 

In other cases it has been thought desirable to plant 
things in proximity which bloom at the same time. Del- 
phinum and Lilium candidum is a classic combination of 
colors which will be repeated here by Aconitum autumnale 
and phlox Miss Lingard. Another good arrangement 1s 
that of the yellow Jris pseudacorus and the blue Iris Siberia. 
The colors of the tulip beds-are surpassed later in the year 
by the annuals which take their place and it is in such a time 
that the annuals are indispensable because of their profu- 
sion and the certainty of their blooming, their strong colors 
and the fact that they are at their best in July and August 
when other things begin to fail and because they can be 
arranged in patterns to assist the layout of the garden. 

In this garden, unfortunately there is no place to grow 
cut flowers, so that the choice of annuals is perhaps not 
the same that it would be if the mignonette, heliotrope, 
asters and verbena could be grown somewhere else, and 
their places taken by less sprawling or more brilliant flow- 
ers. But we cannot have a garden without these things any 
more than we can have it without hyacinths and gladiolus 
and, unsatisfactory as they are in the garden, such com- 
promises as these make life exciting for the garden de- 
signer ! 

Roses do not look well in a garden, but we must have 
them here and if the hybrid teas prove hardy, we shall not 
regret their inclusion because they are small and less wild 
looking than the hybrid perpetuals, and bloom throughout 
the season. The rose columns will, of course, have a 
Dorothy Perkins! 

The shrubs are planted in the garden, not only because 
they are beautiful in flower, but to relieve the monotony of 
level and to give height and contrast to the whole planting 
which is too uniform in effect when herbaceous perennials 
are planted in such large masses. In winter they will pro- 
vide delicate color and relieve the bareness when all the 
beds are covered with straws. 

The four big clipped hemlocks will after a season or 
two have grim charm in winter as they stand, snow capped 
and dark; watchers of the garden’s long night. 

In summer their deep tone and hard outlines will make 
the delicate flowers more beautiful by contrast. As a mat- 
ter of design in planting they accentuate the lack of sym- 
metry on the long axis of the garden, and make the side 
where they are quite distinctly the back of the garden. 

It would be just as instructive to know why some plants 
are left out of the garden as to know why these are in, 
but it would be a much harder task. 

Personal idiosyncrasy, sentiment and affection account 
for the inclusion of many of the flowers. There are many 
more which we would have there if we could find room 
for them or if we felt sure that they would succeed, or if 
we knew that they could endure the winters in this garden 
which is in northern Connecticut. 
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Suburban Windbreakers 


By E. P. Powell 


3 READER of AMERICAN HoMES AND 
GARDENS wishes to know what will 
serve best for a village windbreak. He 
complains that the wind piles the snow 
in heavy drifts around his yard, while in 
summer the draft brings in dust. I under- 
stand his difficulty to be where houses are 
not very far apart. In some cases the draft starts at quite 
a distance, gathering force and picking up side drafts until 
it throws a pile directly in your path. A group of Norway 
spruces, or a single large spruce planted in the core of such 
a draft, will frequently break it up. A sweep of wind, how- 
ever, needs a hedge or a longer windbreak of trees. I 
prefer arbor vitae where the sweep is broad. ‘This can be 
used to form a hedge five, ten, or fifteen feet high, as you 
please. It is good for forty or fifty years, if trimmed once 
a year, in April or early May. None of these evergreens 
must be cut later than that, nor must they be sheared three 
or four times in a season. Cut just once, before the new 
growth starts, and then let them alone till another year. 
The shearing must be rather close, but never inside the 
green leaf. There are no dormant buds on evergreen twigs 
that will start out to remedy such trimming. 

Hemlock is more beautiful, and in the very long run may 
be the best. If properly handled it can be kept in use for 
a hundred years. It will bear shearing better than the 
arbor vitae, and is as beautiful as a bed of carnations when 
growing. The form of the arbor vitae should be kept 
conical, but for some reason the hemlock likes to grow with 
a rolling top, or roundish. The hemlock can be kept low 


better than the arbor vitae; but where you want a stiff, stout . 


and tall windbreak the arbor vitae is the best. If a breach 
occurs in one of your hedges cut away the lower limbs and 
set a new plant. Do this before you undertake to cut away 
the dead or dying bush. However, bear in mind that these 
breaches almost invariably occur, not from the cold weather, 
but from overpruning. ‘The Norway spruce, and some of 
the pines will make very good hedges and windbreaks, so 
long as they can be kept within bounds. ‘They are likely 
to become woody and irregular. 

Of deciduous plants there happens to be one so much 
finer than all the rest for hedging, that it forms a class 
by itself. I refer to the Tartarian or bush honeysuckle. 
This occurs in three or four different colors, and these do 
not form growth with equal rapidity. The red makes a 
smaller bush, with lighter twigs, than the pink. The white 
is stronger, but still more irregular than the pink—which 
should be selected for forming a really perfect line of 
growth. It grows with great rapidity until it begins to 
blossom, and then it rises more deliberately. The natural 
height in good garden soil is about ten or twelve feet. 
It is very compact, and after it reaches eight or ten feet 
it inclines to hang over some of its limbs. It will bear 
shearing all you please, but of course you must not under- 
take to make it as symmetrical as an evergreen hedge. 
Simply cut away obtrusive branches, and let the hedge or 
windbreak express itself with irregular contour—slightly 
restrained. In May the flowers cover the hedge for about 
two weeks. ‘These are later covered with brilliant red or 
yellow fruit, of which the birds are very fond. They ripen 
just in the raspberry and blackberry season, drawing the 
birds away from your field. If you wish to collect the birds 
about your home, either in the village or the country, you 


can do it by having the tables spread for them with these 
honeysuckle fruits. 

Beside the Tartarian honeysuckle I have not one special 
preference. The common lilacs will do very well, but they 
run to suckers so badly that they will become nearly flower- 
less, unless constantly cleaned of these. A row of the new 
French lilacs, set about ten feet feet apart, will be exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and useful as well. ‘These are mostly 
doubles or semi-doubles, and in a great range of shade. 
The Persian lilacs are all right to fill up a gap or stop a 
draft, but the stalks are to slim, and inclined to drop 
over with their heavy heads of flowers. The barberry is 
sometimes used, but the common barberries do not make 
good form, lopping in every direction. The Siberian is 
much better, not growing so high, and is very compact; but 
I have a seedling which grows about six feet high, and with 
flower stems longer, as well as far more brilliant fruit— 
this variety makes a very good hedge row. ‘The weigelas 
are perfect enough for a while, and very beautiful, but the 
old stalks get brittle and die out unaccountably. Perhaps 
the hydrangias can be set down as really good. The new 
variety of white flowering is almost perpetual in bloom, 
and hardy as an oak. I think it was introduced by E. Y. 
Teas, of Evansville, Indiana, at least he has it in stock. 
Some other shrubs will do fairly well, and there may be 
some that are as good as the Tartarian honeysuckle—al- 
though I have not found them. 

I am particularly partial to a close row of low-headed 
dwarf apples. I am sorry that these trees are not more 
common in suburban yards; and I think nurserymen have, 
as a rule, given over cataloguing them. They grow about 
ten feet in diameter, or can be kept about that form, and 
some of them, in fruit, are most beautiful. In flower they 
are great nosegays. A row of them, with limbs reaching 
close to the ground, and growing compact, will break the 
wind admirably in summer, and split it up pretty well in the 
winter. The roundheaded Seckel pear is much of the same 
sort, giving you also a satisfactory load of excellent fruit. 
Other pears, like Buffam, Sheldon and Louise Bonne will 
grow quite close together, and very erect. These also will 
furnish fruit and sweet flowers as well as break the wind. 

Grape vines are never used as much as they should be. 
Looped and twined all about a tree, or a row of trees, and 
hanging down their festoons of limbs and grapes, they make 
a wall almost as perfect as one of boards. Or you may 
erect a strong screen and run your grapes over it. Here 
again you get bushels of grapes as well as a windbreak. 
The Virginia Creeper can be used, if you prefer the brilliant 
color of autumn; but if I used the Creeper I would plant 
with it the common white clematis (the Virginiana), or the 
paniculata, which blooms quite late in the season and _ is 
superb both in leafage and flowers. 

Of course I am leaving out the consideration of hedges 
and windbreaks for the open country. An ideal windbreak 
of this sort is a belt of trees as tall or taller than the orchard 
itself. Such windbreaks should be planted as early as the 
homestead is bought or designed. Good trees to start with 
are mountain ash, wild cherries, lindens, and Russian mul- 
berries. In the southwest the plum tree grows in thickets 
that are of decided value. The catalpa is admirable every- 
where, east or west or south. Most of the pear trees are 
hardy, and make good windbreaks, if the tight growing 
sorts, like Seckel, are planted with Buffum or Sheldon. 
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is to seek the most for the least possible 
trouble. There is so much to do in this 
twentieth century, that in all walks of life 
it is the quickest and easiest way to an 
end which will be followed by the ma- 
jority. Whilst the gentle art of horticul- 
ture is far removed from the hurry of the times, yet one 
must recognize that there is a large number of people, 
genuine flower lovers, who have little time to spare for 
the prosecution of their 
hobby. For these, the 
bulbous rooted plants 
might have been special- 
ly created, for it is not 
beside the mark to say 
that in a bulb one has a 
plant ready-made wrapt 
up in a little packet. 
With the most ordinary 
culture the sleeping plant 
may be induced to dis- 
play its wealth of floral 
beauty. There is, how- 
ever, a right and a 
wrong way even in the 
simple matter of grow- 
ing bulbs and it is pro- 
posed to offer a few 
practical suggestions 
largely the result of 
personal observation on 
the part of the author. 

As a rule the garden- 
er when buying his bulbs 
is not sufficiently careful 
to see that he secures 
good ones. Small, im- 
perfectly developed bulbs 
are always dear, and 
should be avoided at 
any price. Roughly, the 
points of a good bulb 
may be summed up in 
two words—weight and 
firmness. If solidity is 


A clump of poppy anemones 


wanting mere shape goes for nothing, and as a matter of 
fact some kinds of bulbs are naturally rather rough and 
uneven in appearance. It is always a wise plan for a 
person without practical knowledge on these matters to 
place the orders with a firm whose reputation for straight 
dealing is established. Send along your requirements as 
early in the autumn as possible so as to get the pick of 
the new season’s stock, and as a general rule avoid clear- 
ance lots of bulbs and auction sales of these articles. It 
is quite likely that on these occasions anyone may pick up 
a real bargain lot, but 

on the other hand the 
chances are much more 
in favor of the buyer 
taking home with him a 
parcel of bulbs the ma- 
jority of which will nev- 
er throw flowers at all. 
From time immemo- 
rial there has been much 
discussion as to the best 
time for planting bulbs 
outdoors. Some profes- 
sional growers hold that 
the bulbs should always 
be put in at the earliest 
possible moment, whilst 
others who are equally 
successful, hold that the 
late autumn is the best 
time. As a matter of 
fact, garden instruction 
books notwithstanding— 
as long as the bulbs are 
in place before the frosts 
of winter grip the land 
there is no need to trou- 
ble about anything else. 
A question on which it 
may be of interest to say 
a few words is as to the 
necessity of replanting 
supposing a certain num- 
ber of bulbs were in the 
garden last_ season. 
Practically speaking all 
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Grape hyacinths are charming border plants 


kinds of Hyacinths steadily deteriorate after their first 
blooming in an ordinary garden, and if a good show is 
wanted these should certainly be replaced. All the early 
sorts of Tulips behave in the same disappointing way, al- 
though strangely enough the later kinds, those usually sold 


as the May Tulips will last for many years and even show 
signs of increase. ‘The same is true of the Narcissi, if the 
soil is of a favorable nature, on which point a few remarks 
will be made later on. All the daffodils increase quickly, 


and after the flowering time is over, and the foliage has 


A bed of poppy anemones is an ornament to any garden 
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A fine white tulip which should be planted in sunny places 


All kinds of daffodils are fine subjects and will'grow;anywhere The Q. Polyanthus narcissi look charming planted in groups 
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How to divide daffodil bulb—the offshoots on both sides will grow to 
make flowering bulbs 


died down it is well to lift the bulbs and take away the 
young offshoots which will be found by the side of the 
parent root. ‘The method of removing these is illustrated 
in an accompanying photograph, and the youngsters should 
be planted out in a nursery bed for about a year when 
many of them will have grown into flowering size. Such 
things as Snowdrops, Scillas, the pretty little Grape Hya- 
cinths, and Crocuses will go on increasing from year to 
year. With the last named it is very desirable to arrange 
a replanting of the bulbs in the ground every other season, 
if not each year. It is the curious habit of Crocuses to 
develop their new bulbs right on the top of the old ones, 
and as a natural consequence the roots get nearer and 
nearer to the surface of the soil. Of course in a state of 
nature the accumulation of dead foliage insures that the 
bulbs shall be sufficiently covered, but this fact does not 
operate in a garden, where in the course of a few years the 
roots will nearly stand up bare of mold. 

All the spring flowering bulbs are very accommodating 
regarding the question of soil, and in a general way it may 
be said that they will grow anywhere. A stiff clogging con- 


A cluster of crocuses are pleasing to look on in early spring 
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dition is the least suitable and if one’s garden is of this 
nature it will be well to lighten the ground with sand or 
some such material. It is well to remember that generally 
speaking all bulbous plants like light soils. On the whole 
Narcissi seem to suffer least from a rather damp position 
and indeed some kinds may be said to flourish in such cir- 
cumstances. ‘The question of the depth at which bulbs 
should be planted is an important one, and it is safe to 
say that most people err on the side of not planting their 
bulbs deep enough. This is particularly the case in 
the colder parts of the temperate regions where there is a 
serious danger of the roots being damaged by frost. It 
must be borne in mind that however deep the bulbs may 
be planted the first heavy rains of the fall will cause a 
settlement in the soil which will materially lessen the pro- 
tective covering, and leave the roots at the mercy of the 
first cold spell. Of course the bulbs must not be buried 
too far down, as, if the shoots have a very long way to 
grow up, they will become materially weakened by the 
effort. As a general all round rule, applicable to most of 
the spring flowering bulbs, it may be taken that about 
two and a half times the depth of any bulb, measuring from 
crown to base is a safe one at which to plant. An old- 
fashioned plan, but one strongly to be recommended, is 
that of covering the bottom of the hole in which the 
bulb is to be placed with a thick layer of white sand. This 
insures a rapid starting of root growth and will reduce to 


Dry crocuses should be taken up and planted deeper every few 
years. The new bulbs are formed on top of the old ones, 
as shown in the picture 


a minimum the number of bulbs which rot away because 
they cannot cope with the moisture surrounding them. 

Although they cannot strictly be called bulbous plants, 
the splendid Poppy Anemones should always find a place 
with the kinds mentioned above. These are quite the finest 
of the spring flowering plants and whether they are grown 
for garden effect or for gathering they are in every way 
admirable. Moreover they can remain from year to year 
in the ordinary border, and will increase considerably in a 
situation which pleases them. It is very important that 
Anemones should have a place in a thoroughly well-drained 
bed, and if there is any danger of water standing about 
the soil, the mold should be worked up to a considerable 
height above the general level of the garden. The roots, 
which strongly resemble dried ginger should be planted two 
or three inches deep—the time for doing so being in the 
early autumn. If the planting is spread over a few weeks 
this will insure a long succession of bloom from the early 
spring until very nearly the summer time. These Poppy 
Anemones are not shade seeking plants, and the more sunny 
the position the better. On a south border one may look 
for a goodly show of bloom in the autumn in addition to 
that which naturally comes in the spring. 
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The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and fumishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. : - 
Alll letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 


A PINK BEDROOM 


66] AM writing you from New Hamp- 
] shire,” says Mr. J. V., “to ask you 
to kindly suggest a few ideas that 
will help me in making my chamber more 
attractive. Please consider in your reply 
the existing contents of the room—white 
painted woodwork, white iron bed, walnut 
dresser, white matting. The ceiling is low, 
with slanting beams irregularly placed. 
Can I use a wall-paper with a border on 
such a wall? Or must I use a tint? My 
favorite color is pink, and this I would like 
to introduce into my room in some way.” 
With a ceiling of such irregular lines 
it is best not to attempt a paper on the side 
walls with a border. Both the ceiling and 
walls may be kalsomined in a light color, 
or, a small lattice-pattern paper may cover 
them. li the latter plan is preferred, care 
should be taken to select a design that has 
no decided up or down to it. A tiny pink 
rosebud conventionalized with green leaves 
on a gray diamond-shaped lattice would 
start a very pretty color scheme for this 
room, and the cost of this paper for a sin- 
gle roll of eight yards would be forty cents. 
Small rugs to lay beside the bed and in 
front of the dresser could be found among 
the French Wiltons at eight dollars each, 
in pink, ivory and green. The white dim- 
ity sold in dry goods stores for summer 
dresses, costing from thirteen to thirty 
cents a yard may be used for window cur- 
tains with an edge of linen lace. 

A willow arm chair may be stained 
green and the seat cushion covered with 
pink flowered cretonne, with a loose down 
pillow for the back covered with the same 
material. A side chair will also be needed, 
with a night stand, and sewing table. 
These pieces of furniture may be of white 
enamel. The appointments for the dresser 
may have the favorite color introduced in 
decorative touches and also any piece of 
china used in the room. 


COLORS FOR A HOUSE-BOAT 


“A Sportsman” describes the house-boat 
which he is fitting up for use in the South 
in the winter, and inquires about adding 
some decorative features. “The deck is 
thirty-five feet long by twelve wide. The 
cabin is eighteen feet long by eight feet 
wide, and in this there will be two folding 
bunks hinged low to the wall, book shelves, 
gun racks, writing table, clothing hooks, 
fishing tackle, box seats for the bedding. 
At one end we wish to hang a portiere to 
divide the kitchen part. The cabin will be 
built of dressed yellow pine standing ver- 
tical. Shall we use plain red cotton ma- 
terial for portiere, window curtains and 
cushion covers? We would like an attrac- 
tive combination of color with yellow pine. 
Also please suggest some chairs and seats 
for the deck that will give a distinctive 
touch to our winter vacation home.” 

A better combination than the turkey 
red cotton with the yellow pine would be 
orange color with green and blue. Some 


of the sun-fast materials could be utilized 
to advantage in the cabin and on the deck. 
The window curtains of orange color, the 
portieres of shaded blue and green, the 
cushion and bench covers of a cretonne in 
which all three colors are united A com- 
fortable reclining chair for the deck, can 
be had in rattan in the natural finish, with 
an adjustable back and a footstool attach- 
ment. In this same material one may select 
an arm chair and an hour glass stand. 
Folding chairs of white canvas and var- 
nished frames may be added for visitors. 
Grass matting rug may be laid on the floor, 
unless Navajo rugs in appropriate color- 
ings can be afforded. 


PORTIERES FOR A PHYSICIAN’S OFFICE 


“T am about to replace the old door- 
hangings between my reception-room and 
private office, and would like to be advised 
as to a material that is double-faced, dur- 
able and appropriate. I am now using a 
double-faced velour, but do not care to 
duplicate this as I prefer a less shiny sur- 
face. I could use either brown or dark 
red. Is there anything known to your De- 
partment on House Furnishings to meet 
my need?”—Dr. B. W. R., New Haven, 
Conn. 

The best material for a door-hanging for 
this correspondent is wool damask. This 
is made with a self-woven pattern that is 
not aggressive but breaks up the plain sur- 
face. It hangs in graceful folds and gives 
substantial service. There is a mahogany 
red and a tan and a dark brown from 
which to make a selection, and the price by 
the yard is $2.85. 


A BEDROOM SCREEN 


A subscriber living in New Jersey de- 
scribes her bedroom and asks about hav- 
ing a screen made to suit the furnishings. 
“My wall is covered with a pale blue tex- 
ture paper, with a cut-out border of pink 
roses and green leaves. Over the white 
muslin curtains I have hung some cre- 
tonne with roses and blue ribbons in the 
pattern. On the floor I have some green 
velvet carpet made into rugs. Now I wish 
to add a three-panelled screen to stand in 
front of the door in the place of a portiere. 
The burlap screens with dark frames seem 
to me too coarse looking, and the ones 
made in Japan do not suit the coloring of 
the walls and hangings. What else is 
there that will be pretty and not cost over 
ten dollars?”—C. S. W. 

An attractive bedroom screen to fit the 
conditions described in this letter could be 
made of the same cretonne that is already 
used for over curtains, tacking this on one 
side of the frame, and a plain or self- 
woven blue material on the inner side. 
There are numberless novelty materials 
from which to choose the latter, but the 
aim should be to match the tone of the 
wall-paper. The edges of the materials 
should be covered with blue guimp. An 
ordinary screen frame can be made by a 
carpenter or cabinetmaker if it cannot be 
bought ready-made at a furniture shop, 


Garden Work About the Home 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


J. S. asks for suggestions about bulbs 
to plant this autumn. 

Among the hundreds of bulbs 
offered in the retail catalogs, there are many 
which are little known but which are very 
lovely. 

Allium Moly is an uncommon plant, yet 
its yellow flowers on a straight stalk are 
charming in April. 

Allium Mutabile has white flowers turn- 
ing to pink. It also blooms in April. 

Allium Azureum with blue flowers in June 
is another good one. All are hardy and 
lasting. They can be planted in the garden 
or at the edge of the shrubbery, in last 
masses. 

The poppy flowered anemones, so called, 
varying in color from white to scarlet and 
blue, are very beautiful, though somewhat 
difficult. They bloom in April and May 
and have flowers a couple of inches across. 

The mariposa lilies are Californian bulbs, 
blooming in June and July. They need the 
protection of several inches of leaves or 
pine needles in winter. Like all tender 
bulbs the rain seems to harm them more 
than the cold, so they should have a wooden 
shutter over them in winter. All bulbs 
should be planted in a sandy loam and in 
a well-drained location. “Well drained” 
meaning that water must neither soak the 
roots nor stand on top of the frozen ground. 

The largest bulb and the tallest flower is 
that of Eremurus Robustus, which has a 
stem six to ten feet high, bearing a raceme 
of pale pink flowers. It is slightly tender 
and needs some protection. 


Ixias can be grown out of doors if they 
are covered with about a foot of leaves, 
and they seem finer than in the house. The 
covering must be taken off early and per- 
haps put back on cold nights. 


One of the greatest delights in garden- 
ing is to grow things which are a little bit 
difficult and therefore unusual. 

It is so exciting in the spring to see a 
bulb, planted months ago, growing and get- 
ting ready to bloom, and it is so interesting 
to see how near the plant comes to our 
mental picture of it! Then as a further 
delight there is the critical study of the 
flower while one decides whether it is really 
worth growing or not and in what charac- 
teristic its chief beauty lies. 


BULBS IN THE HOUSE 


It is fun to try different bulbs in the 
house, particularly new ones, so if you 
buy a number of different things plant one 
of each in a pot for indoor use. Some of 
them will do well, others will fail, but the 
results will all be instructive. 

The more unusual and more difficult 
things to grow in the house are the bulbous 
Irises (English, Spanish and Dutch) the 
early iris (J. histrioides and I. reticulata), 
and the tender irises, such as J. alata and 
I. susianus. Dodecatheon I have tried in- 
doors and found worth while. Blood root 
is easy, and Trillium excellent. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Architect 
means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design form a 
combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page, 10x14 inch catalog, which will be sent free to anyone 
interested (enclose ten cents to cover postage), and state the number of 
mantels required. 

The most unique line on the market. Write for catalog to-day. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept.D, Atlanta, Ga. 


/I.H.BrookseCo. cevela.0 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOOReSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
SEND oR CATALOGUES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Practical Steam and === 
Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


By ALFRED G. KING 
402 Pages. Containing 304 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


An original and exhaustive treatise, prepared for the use of all engaged 
in the business of Steam, Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


HE standard and latest book published. Tells how to get heating contracts, 
how to install heating and ventilating apparatus. Describes all of the prin- 
cipal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor and vacuum-vapor heating, 
together with the new accellerated systems of hot water circulation, including 
chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation; fan or blower system of heating 
and ventilation; rules and data for estimating radiation and cost, and such other 
tables and information as make it an indispensable work for heating contractors, 
journeymen steam fitters, steam fitters’ apprentices, architects and builders. 

This work represents the best practice of the present day and is exhaustive in 
text, diagrams and illustrations. 


y I. Introduction. II. Heat. III. Evolution of Artificial Heating Ap- 
CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON paratus. IV. Boiler Surface and Settings. V. The Chimney Flue 


VI. Pipe and Fittings. VII. Valves, Various Kinds. VIII. Forms of Radiating Surfaces. IX. Locating of 
Radiating Surfaces. X. Estimating Radiation. XI. Steam-Heating Apparatus. XII. Exhaust-Steam Heat. 
ing. XIII. Hot-Water Heating. XIV. Pressure Systems of Hot-Water Work. XV. Hot-Water Appliances. 
XVI. Greenhouse Heating. XVII. Vacuum Vapor and Vacuum Exhaust Heating. XVIII. Miscellaneous 
Heating. XIX. Radiator and Pipe Connections. XX. Ventilation. XXI. Mechanical Ventilation and Hot- 
Blast Heating. XXII. Steam Appliances XXIII. District Heating. XXIV. Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
XXV. Temperature Regulation and Heat Control. XXVI. Business Methods. XXVII. Miscellaneous. 
XXVIII. Rules, Tables and Useful Information. 


Valuable Data and Tables Used for Estimating, Installing and Tasting of Steam and Hot-Water and Ventilating Apparatus are Given 
MUNN & COMPANY. INC. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CiTY 


BURLINGTON “si BLINDS | 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
._DOORS 


Venetian Blind for q Equal 500 miles 

inside window and northward. Perfect Sliding Blinds 
outdoor veranda. . . for inside use. 
Any wood; any privacy with doors Require no 

finish to match trim. and windows open. H pockets, Any 


Darkness and breezes wood, any finish. 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO..339 Lake St.. Burlington, Vermont 


SILVERING GLASS AT HOME 


BY A. J. JARMAN. 


GOOD glass mirror, made with one’s 
A own hands, is a thing to be proud 
of. Mirrors are now seldom made 
by the tinfoil and mercury process, because 
of the dangerous character of the work, but 
pure silver is used instead. The silver pro- 
cess is not in the least dangerous to the 
workman. The formula here given is one 
that has been in use in several looking glass 
and art mirror factories in the city of Lon- 
don. The chemicals used must be of ab- 
solute purity (chemically pure) and all 
Operations in preparing the glass must be 
carried out with care and scrupulous clean- 
liness. The surface to be silvered must not 
be pressed upon by the fingers or thumbs, 
they would leave an indelible impression. 

The first thing to be done is to make a 
small table out of a piece of slate about 3% 
or % inch thick, 10 or 12 inches wide and 
18 inches long. These measurements are 
not binding, any piece of slate about the 
above size will do. A wooden trough must 
be made with groves at the top edges for 
the slate slab to rest in. There must be a 
space of 2 inches between the slate slab to 
the wooden bottom, as indicated in Fig. 1. 
In this space is a coil of pipe arranged as 
shown in Fig. 2. The pipe is of about 3% 
inch bore, and through it steam is passed to 
raise the temperature of the slate slab to 
about 120 deg. F., in fact just hot enough 
for the hand to bear. The steam can be 
supplied from an ordinary tea kettle placed 
near the depositing table with a rubber tube 
connecting the coil to the spout of the kettle. 
Uniform heating of the slate slab is essen- 
tial. The coil can be easily made of %4-inch 
iron gas piping, screwed into U-shaped cast- 
iron connectors, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
slate slab can be covered with black oilcloth 
and made perfectly level. The following 
stock solutions must be made up and care- 
fully filtered through absorbent cotton, 
ready for use: 

Stock Solution A.—Nitrate of silver, 3 
ounces; distilled water, 10 ounces; strong 
water ammonia, 1234 ounces. This solu- 
tion must be stirred well and allowed to 
stand five or six hours, then add 10 ounces 
more of distilled water and filter. 

Stock Solution B.—Rochelle salts, 4 
ounces; distilled water, 20 ounces. 

Stock Solution C.—Distilled water 40 
ounces, protochloride of tin, 5 grains. 

Clean the glass plate or plates with very 
fine rouge and water, taking care that no 
trace of grease whatsoever comes into con- 
tact with the glass or the cloths or chamois 
leather used for polishing. When cleaned, 
the plate must be flooded all over with the 
tin solution. Pour this solution off and 
wash the plate well with distilled water. 
Lay the plate wet side up upon the table, 
with four clean wood wedges at each 
corner. Let the glass rest on the wedges, so 
as to allow a slight adjustment, if required, 
for leveling. The mixture for silvering is 
made up as follows: 

Distilled water, 20 ounces; stock solu- 
tion B, 1 drachm by measure; stock solu- 
tion A, 1 ounce by measure. The glass 
plate being quite level, and still wet, pour 
this mixture carefully and slowly upon the 
center. It will flow evenly all over until it 
stands about one-eighth of an inch deep all 
over the plate. Any tendency to run to one 
end must be rectified by the wedges. The 
plate now being completely covered with 
the silvering mixture must be left to itself 
for about two hours, the heat being kept up 
during this time, and when it is found that 
the whole of the silver has been deposited, 
the liquid must be poured off by tilting and 
allowed to run into a stoneware crock and 
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SS ew 
(| “Doors Make The House” * 


The beautiful design and finish, | 
exquisite grain and faultless con- || 
struction of 


The Schilling Press 


Printers 


BOOK AND CATALOG 


WORK OF ALL KINDS 
@ Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


Printers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


add wonderfully to the permanent value, \{ 
comfort, beauty and satisfaction of the \Y| 
house. Vi) 
Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, f 
and built of several layers of wood with grain \ 
running in opposite directions. Shrinking, 
warping or swelling impossible. Weneered in 
all varieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or |) 
quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown Ash, | 
Mahogany, etc. Highest standard of door } 
quality. Very best for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. | 
Each MorganDoor is stamped““MORGAN” || 
which guarantees quality, style, durability ‘| 
| 


uldhare 


ees _ Housewives {it seni’ Stepsaver 


Ea in serving meals. Onetrip with Wheel Tray sets table. 


Another completely clears it. This table on wheels 


moves easily anywhere you wantit. Height 31in. Re- 
movable oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21!n. by 26 In., 
extra heavy steel. 8in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black 


and satisfaction. You can have Morgan Doors 
if you specify and insist. 


5 In our new book—‘‘ The Door Beautiful’’— 
&) eA japan finish. Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific Morgan Doors are Showa ait sr | 
wy Coast. Write for circular and learn its convenience. color and in all styles of architecture for | | 


interior or exterior use, and it is explained | 
why they are the best and cheapest doors } 
for permanent satistaction in any building. | 
A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects :—Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 678 and 679. K\ 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 F West 61st Place, Chicago 
Morgan Company, Dept. A.. Oshkosh, Wis. if] 


| Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago | 
| Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. { 
O : / 4 Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
= eae: : mar rt U : SS ee 1 
: Ventilate yourrooms, yet have your : - ; : = ———— ——— = 


u windows securely fastened with 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


JUST PUBLISHED 


assuring you of fresh air and pro- 
tection against intrusion. Safe 


and strong, inexpensive and easil Q e E e 
applied. PAC aa dealer for en The New Building stimator 
THE H. B. IVES CoO. BY WILLIAM ARTHUR 

A PRACTICAL guide to estimating the 


SoL—E Manufacturers ... NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
cost of labor and material in building 


construction from excavation to finish, with 


JUST PUBLISHED various practical examples of work pre- 
sented in detail, and with labor figured 


TWO FAMILY @ ie ¥ chiefly in hours and quantities. A hand-book for 
TWIN HOUSES architects, builders, contractors, appraisers, engi- 


ONSISTING of a variety of > neers, superintendents and draftsmen. Size, 434x634 
designs contributed by leading ar- ao inches, 437 pages, cloth bound. Price, $2.50 postpaid 


chitects in all parts of the country, 
showing the latest ideas in planning this AN INDISPENSABLE AID TO CONTRACTORS 
class of dwellings in city, village and sub- 


urbs, together with very complete de- A circular describing this book will be mailed on application 
scriptions covering all the latest improve- 


ments in sanitation, heating, lighting, etc. MUNN & CO., Inc. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
In presenting this collection of designs the 
editor has had in mind the large demand 
for improved house accommodations 
on comparatively small lot areas, and 


has endeavored to collate designs from 
i UST PUBLISHED 
all parts of the country, representing JUST PUBLISHED i 


the handling of the subject by practis- 
ing architects in their efforts to meet e RA | i i SMAN HOMES 
the needs of their clients in this respect. 


Two Detailed Specifications and By GUSTAV STICKLEY 
Sixty Designs 


Elaborately illustrated and accompanied by full A Book for Architects, Builders, Containing practical house plans, 


descriptive text. Size, 8x10% inches, bound in res areore 6 Setans 
i makers and Housekeepers €*teriors and interiors, sugg 
—— a Home sce P for gardens, gates and pergolas, 


MUNN @ CO., 361 Broadway, New York models for furniture, metal work 
and needlework. The house plans comprise a choice collection of about 
fifty designs of country, suburban and town houses, bungalows, cottages 
and cabins, ranging in cost from $500 to $15,000. They have won high 
recognitior as the first fearless expression of an independent national style 

; of building, that meet the needs and characteristics of the American people. 

BOO k will be recom- CONTENTS: Craftsman houses and plans, halls and stairways, living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
mended and sup- porches and terraces, the effective use of cobblestones, gates and gateways, gardens, 

plied by our well exterior features and materials, wall space and color schemes, interior woodwork and 


RELATING TO z structural features, choice of woods, floors and how to finish them, treatment of interior 
equipped Book woodwork, decoration and finishing, home cabinet-making, and metal work. 


Architecture Dep Ge SIZES: 8%x1linches. Fine India tint plate paper. Duotone sepia ink. Over 200 half- 


Decoration MUNN & CO tone engravings of exteriors and interiors. Four full-page color plates and portrait 
cs sketch. Bound in full linen crash. Price, $2.00 net. Postage, $2.24. 
Furniture Bugs 361 Broadway . 


Ceramics, ete. NEW YORK MUNN © CO., Inc. 361 Broadway, New York 
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Heating for delicate women 


The width of a window-sill sep- 
arates fierce Winter from gen- 
tle Summer—that is, if your 
heating outfit has been rightly 
chosen. The most delicate 
women and the frailest flowers 
thrive and bloom in the whole- 
some warmth and ventilation 
brought about by 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


The cleanly, genial warmth these 
outfits produce enables your wife to 
dressin light-weight, becoming cloth- 
ing, to appear at her graceful best, to 
work and exercise unrestrictedly; and relieves her ofall back-breaking 
drudgery that is a part of old-fashioned heating methods. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are sure aids to domestic happiness 
and economy. They keep the house cozy and healthful in all kinds of bad weather. 
By saving much coal and doing away with repair bills, as well as giving long life to 
furnishings and decorations, they more than earn their cost. In fact, they are in 
every way an investment —not an expense. 

—~--4 ADVANTAGE 21. All IDEAL Steam Boilers are 
fitted with Sylphon Regulator, which is the greatest im- 
| provement made in a century, for giving perfect control 
| over the draft and check dampers. This regulator keeps 
the steam steadily at the right point for economical 
heating and insures uniform heating of the rooms. Saves 
1 running up and down the cellar stairs during quick- 
changing weather. (If you have a boiler without this 
regulator be sure to write us for full particulars.) Ask 
ad. also for our new edition of “Ideal Heating” (free) which 
A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler and A No, A-241 IDEAL Boiler tells all the advantages of the world-famous IDEAL Boil- 


270 ft. of 38-inch AMERICAN and 46r ft. of 38-inch AMER. ers and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Radiators, costing the owner ICAN Radiators costing the ; 
$136, were used to Hot-Water owner $215, were used to Hot. If you want to make your home a haven of warmth, don’t 


heat this cottage, Water heat this cottage. wait until you build, but comfort your present house 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, com- with an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
petent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, ators. Put in now without disturbing your old heaters 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to yptj] ready to start fire in the new. 


climatic and other conditions, 
Write to Dept. 6 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY “53222 
Ws offs offs offs ols cfs als os odes offs alge offs ots ods offs oftucShs offs ants olds ols os eis ale 


ALCOHOL 


Tes ee eA 


Showrooms in all 


large cities 


Its Manufacture 
Its Denaturization 
Its Industrial Use 


The Cost of Manufacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason in Scientific American Supplement 1550. 


The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Sc7entific American Supple- 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. The article con- 
siders the fuel value and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a 
gasoline or crude oil motor 


In Scientific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 
dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
farm products and using it in engines. 


French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczentzfic American Supplement 1599. 


How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentific American. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 
explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and 
illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcohol plant is published in 
Scientific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


In Supplements 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 
the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 


A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
is given in Scientific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke and 8. M. Woodward. 


The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
Utilization of Alcohol is ably discusséd in the Sczen¢ific American 
Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klar and F. H. Meyer, both ex 
perts inthe chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 

The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that is the Farm Products from 
which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Screntific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 
alcohol content compared. 

The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol is the title of a splendid 
article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
lished in Sctentific American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 

In Sczentjfic American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 

Any Single Number of the Sczen/ific American or Supplement 
will be sent for 10 cents:by mail. The entire set of papers above listed 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


FREE to Any Address. 


saved for the waste silver it contains. If it 
is desired to increase the thickness of the 
deposit of silver, the operation must be re- 
peated as soon as the silvering is complete; 
wash the plate well in a soft stream of run- 
ning water, stand it cornerwise to drain and 
dry. When dry, the following protective 
varnish must be used as a coating to protect 
the deposited silver: Shellac, % pound; 
wood alcohol, 6 pints. As soon as this 
coating has dried it must be painted over 
again with the following paint: Red lead, % 
pound; white lead, % pound; mixed with 
enough boiled oil and a small quantity of 
turpentine to make a good covering with a 
single coating. A small quantity of gold 
size must also be added to insure quick dry- 
ing and a tough adhering quality. The mir- 
row is now ready for framing. If much 
work has to be done, it will be advisable to 
cover the slate all over with a piece of felt, 
and keep the felt wet during the operation 
for two reasons: First, no pieces of woolen 
fibre can settle upon the plate, and secondly, 
the heat from the slate slab is communi- 
cated to the glass better than from a dry 
surface. 

For a regular workshop a very good size 
is 4 by 7 feet, with a gutter cut around the 
slab, so that the spent silvering liquid can 
run from the tilted plate, around the table, 
and be collected by running through a hole 
at one corner. In this case the liquid will 
be sure to come in contact with the felt. 
This will prove of no consequence, because 
in time it will become saturated with silver, 
which will realize twenty times its first cost 
when sent to the silver refiner, and not only 
pay for a new felt covering, but increase 
the size of the pocket book at the same time. 


oxide of Hydrogen—1, preparation 

of the feathers. The feathers are 
freed from grease in petroleum benzine. 
For this, two baths are required, in each of 
which the feathers remain 8 to 4 hours, be- 
ing from time to time moved about. While 
in a wet condition, the feathers must not 
be violently swirled about or shaken. The 
fat being thus removed, the feathers are 
dried in a current of air at a moderate 
heat. 2, Bleaching bath. The technical 3 
per cent. peroxide of hydrogen solution is 
mixed, stirring in the meantime, with so 
much spirits of sal-ammoniac, until it 
no longer turns blue litmus paper red, on 
the other hand, the red litmus paper be- 
comes faintly violet. 3, Bleaching. The 
feathers, prepared in accordance with 1, 
are immersed, at ordinary temperature, in 
the bleaching bath, until they are com- 
pletely covered with the fluid. The bleach- 
ing bath should be in a glass or earthen- 
ware vessel, and protected from light. 
From time to time the feathers must be 
moved about. According to circumstances 
the bleaching is complete in 1 to 2 days. A 
series of baths, to be systematically ex- 
hausted, is to be recommended. Bleaching 
by dipping and drying. The feathers, pre- 
pared according to 1, are dipped in the bath 
2, allowed to drain and dried in a moving 
current of air; the operation, after perfect 
drying, to be several times repeated. 4, 
Subsequent treatment. Violent movement 
to be avoided. From the bleaching bath, 
the feathers are to be transferred to a bath 
of distilled or rain water and gently moved 
about therein. When the water has run off, 
transfer them to a bath of alcohol, possibly 
mixed with ether, then dry them in moving 
warm air. The dry feathers must be re- 
peatedly dipped into benzine and_ this 
evaporated by moving in the air. Draw 
them over the sharp edge of a knife and 
curl them. 


gre bleach feathers or plumes with Per- 
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Noteworthy Articles 


ON TIMELY TOPICS 


SEWAGE AND ITS DISPOSAL. A 
review of modern methods. By H. 
Lemmoin-Cannon. Scientific American 
Supplement 1551. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR AMA- 
TEURS. How a small and simple ex- 
perimental installation can be set up 
at home. Scientific American Supple- 
ment I55I. 

CHEMICAL AFFINITY. Simply ex- 
plained by Sir Oliver Lodge. Scienti- 
fic American Supplement 1547. 

CASE- HARDENING. By 
Flather. 
ment 1547. 

ELECTRIC IGNITION SYSTEMS. A 
comprehensive article by E. W. Rob- 
erts. Scientific American Supplement 


1546. 

CONCRETE. A general article on its 
merits and defects. Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement 1543. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. Some of 
its Principles and Applications with 
practical Illustrations. Scientific 
American Supplements 1547, 1548, 


David 
Scientific American Supple- 


1551. 

ELECTRONS AND THE ELECTRO- 
NIC THEORY are discussed by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in Scientific American 
Supplements ae 1429, 1430, 1431, 
1432, 1433, I 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Its Pro- 
gress and Present Condition are well 
discussed in Scientific American Sup- 
plements 1425, 1426, 1427, 1386, 1388, 
1389, 1383, 1381, 1327, 1328, 1329, 1431. 

HOW TO CONSTRUCT AN EFFI- 
CIENT WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
APPARATUS AT SMALL COST is 
told in Scientific American Supplement 
1363. 

SELENIUM AND ITS REMARK- 
ABLE PROPERTIES are fully de- 
scribed in Scientific American Supple- 
ment 1430. The paper is illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 

LANGLEY’S AERODROME. Fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in Scientific 
eer Supplements 1404, 1405 and 


546. 

STEAM TURBINES. Their Construc- 
tion, Operation and Commercial Ap- 
plication. Scientific American Supple- 
ments 1306, 1307, 1308, 1422, 1400, 1447, 
1370, 1372, 1521. The articles have all 
been prepared by experts in steam en- 
gineering. 

PORTLAND CEMENT MAKING is 
described in excellent articles con- 
tained in Scientific American Supple- 
ments 1433, 1465, 1466, 1510, 1511. 

THE TANTALUM LAMP. A full illus- 
trated description of a lamp having a 
metallic filament and burning at once 
without preliminary heating appears in 
Scientific American Supplement 1523. 

THE WATERPROOFING OF 
FABRICS is thoroughly discussed in 
Scientific American Supplement 1522 
by an expert. 

THE SPARK COIL, ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE, is the 
subject of a painstaking article in 
Scientific American Supplement 1522. 

ELECTRIC IGNITERS FOR GAS EN- 
GINES are discussed in Scientific 
American Supplement 1514. 

CARBURETERS, a subject of immense 
importance to automobilists and the 
users of oil engines, is well treated in 
Scientific American Supplement 1508. 

EPICYCLIC TRAINS, which play an 
important part in toothed gearing, are 
ably described in Scientific American 
Supplement 1524. 


Each number of the Scientific American 
Supplement costs 10 cents by mail 
Send for 1910 Supplement Catalogue 

FREE to any address 


MUNN & COMPANY 
361 Broadway New York 
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DENATURED ALCOHOL FROM CACTI 


BY P. E. M’CLENAHAN. 


and made to produce vegetation that 

will be profitable, it must be done by 
developing the native plants instead of at- 
tempting to introduce new species and try- 
ing to acclimate them. With this idea in 
view, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been directing the experi- 
ment stations and encouraging work upon 
the cacti. 

For more than six years the experiment 
station at Las Cruces, New Mexico, has 
been experimenting with the prickly pear 
and other cacti. This species has been 
planted, and it was found that by throwing 
it upon the ground 85 per cent. of the 
pieces grew, while only 91 per cent. of the 
parts planted in a furrow grew. The rows 
were planted ten feet apart, and then left 
without cultivation, irrigation, or attention 
for three, four and five years. By this time 
the rows had spread until they were from 
six to eight feet wide, and only left a small 
path between them. 

Then began a large series of experiments. 
The fruit of the cactus (tunas) was 
gathered. It is almost as large as an egg, 
of a dark red color, and filled with seeds. 
The coloring matter was first extracted, 
and found to make an excellent fruit color- 
ing for jellies and confectionery. Then the 
sugars were examined and six kinds were 
found, and after long, tedious processes, 
each sugar was fermented and in time 
turned into alcohol. Then came careful 
weighing and mathematical calculations to 
determine the amount of denatured alcohol 
that could be produced from an acre, and 
the minimum of cost. 

Final deductions gave most satisfactory 
results, and it was proven that $150 worth 
of denatured alcohol could be produced per 
acre after an average growth of four years 
for the plants. At this rate a quarter sec- 
tion of now arid land could be made to 
yield a gross income of $24,000, and this 
would be almost a perpetual yield, as the 
fruit is borne annually, and the plants need 
no replanting, cultivation, or irrigation, and 
grow upon the poorest soil in the arid re- 
gions. 


[ the great Southwest is ever reclaimed 


BOATS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 


OATS were first constructed of rein- 
B forced concrete by Gabellini in Rome. 
They have been described in these 
columns. Concrete boats are now made in 
Germany. In April, 1910, a scow intended 
for use in dredging and similar work was 
launched in Pomerania. The boat is 33 
feet long and 13 feet wide, and has a capa- 
city of 22.5 tons. It consists of four water- 
tight compartments. The end compart- 
ments are decked and serve only as air 
chambers, while the middle compartments 
are open at the top and can be used for the 
reception of cargo. The total depth of the 
boat is about 4% feet; its weight is 17 tons, 
and its draft when unloaded is 20 inches. 
It is constructed like an iron or wooden 
vessel, of transverse frames, longitudinal 
beams, and plates. The plates are about 3 
inches thick. The frames and beams are 5 
x10 inches. The bulwark is stiffened be- 
tween the frames by a plate 8 inches high 
and 1%4 inches thick, to which are attached 
oaken buffers extending entirely around the 
vessel. According to the Engineering 
News, scows made of reinforced concrete 
are also to be used in the dredging opera- 
tions of the Panama canal. One of these 
scows is already launched. It weighs, com- 
plete, 27 tons and has a draft of 4 feet. 


The Cigaret 
you can 
smoke all 
day without 
a trace of 
“nerves — 
because it’s just 
pure, clean, sweet 
tobaccos, blended by 
artists. Prove it. 


MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN 
CIGARETS 


15 cents and a quarter 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


/atlarefy - Via 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 


BURCHARTZ American 
Long-Span Floor Systems 


Specially Adaptable to Fireproof Residence Construction. 


Combination Concrete and Terra Cotta Floors reinforced in 
two directions. Absolutely Fireproof, Soundproof, Vermiproof. 
Endorsed by municipalities and builders as the Last Word in 
Economy, Safety and Simplicity of Construction. 

q Use any standard form of reinforcing material and can be laid 
from our specifications by any competent mason builder. 


A Saving of 15 to 25 Per Cent. Over Other Systems 


@ These floors can be laid in single slabs up to 40x40 feet without 
supporting girders or columns, with flat, unbroken, all terra cotta 
or concrete ceilings upon which plaster can be applied directly 
without the use of lath. The ideal floor construction for schools, 
sanitariums, private residences, garages and all types of commer- 
cial buildings and factories. Investigate before you build. 
Handsome Book Free. 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1-7 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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“LANE’S BALL-BEARING” 


is the 


Best 
House- 
Door 


Hanger 
Made 


én 
tT 


Underwriters 
Indorse It 


Lime and sand plaster while tolerated is not 
considered good construction and there is no 
money saved in using it. So why cling to obsolete 
materials when it is more economical to use the 
best modern wall plaster ? 


Climax Wood Mortar 


GRAND RAPIDs | 
PLASTER COMPANY - 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


This G. R. P. quality brand finest surface for all kinds of 


of plaster is regarded by Un- decoration. Used over any 
derwriters as a remarkable good plaster board it pro- 
fife pe angele It will give you paces a prepregs wa at Bae 
a building warmer in winter deadens sound—a wa!! with- 
Other Styles for Less Money. Sold by Hardware Trade. Send for Catalog. and coolerin summer because out lath stains or other ob- 
of its density. It is so hard jections—a_ wail that never 
and tough that rats or vermin needs repairs. 
cannot penetrate it. It will Our book will tell you in 
not, of itself, crack, swell or plain English many truths 
shrink. It will not’ fall off, about plastering. For your 
MPANY even if wet by leaky roofs or own protection write at 
L water pipes. It makes the once for a copy—Free. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Climax Wood Mortar Makers of enorles Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster ypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 


434-466 PROSPECT STREET POUGHKEEPSIE. NiGy: 


Bungalows and American Homes 


nesta No. 2, Built in 1 California and lowa—Cost $2, 800° 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, En- 
glish Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors and 
floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. These 
designs are photos of structures we have built throughout the country—not 
theoretical pen pictures. Special specifications and details of construction 
made to suit any climate Price of book, $1, prepaid. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


Sl ‘ATLER 
BUFFALO. 
Y5O0 ROOMS WITH BATH 


D CIRCULATING ICE WATER $/50UP. 


"THE importance of 

the bathroom is 
illustrated by the fact 
that a delightful mod- 
ern residence may be a 
reproduction of one 
centuries old--except 
the bathroom. 


Ah pie offnrta ED a 
Ure. iiveckpod ERS 


Ashland, Ohlo 


PUMPS [raYs ie 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


BOSTON 5 PARK ST. 
NEW YORK 225 FIFTH AVE. 
BOOK 30 ILLUSTRATIONS 50¢ 


Culture is the “Only Way’? to make 
Big Money on LITTLE CAPITAL. 
One acre is worth $25,000, and yields 


more revenue than a 100-acre farm, 
with much less work and worry. Let me show you how to increase your 
annual income $500 to $5,000, and live in ease and comfort. Write now. 


T. H. SUTTON, 780 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


L. Wolff Manufac- 
turing Company 


@ That must be mod- er ee iG: 
ern, and, to be thor- J Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


oughly satisfactory, the The Only Complete Line Made by Any One Firm 
best of its kind. 


———GENERAL OFFICES: 
@ Wolff equipment in- |} 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 
sures this. No question DENVER TRENTON 


f ik 9 . f SHOWROOMS: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
or the Owner s satistac- BRANCH OFFICES 


PIO Gi Cae aya 


1 1 W ineS i frominjury. Also beau- 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: 2210-2212 Pine Street res FECL Gy aC eIGIREE 
On if olf fixtures SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: Monadnock Bldg. HLvone Sliding Eaeninien Bae 
> MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 615 Northwestern Bldg. Piano Shoes in place of casters. 

are installed. 


OMAHA, NEB.: 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
CLEVELAND. OHIO: Builders’ Exchange 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: 327 Bond Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 1204 Scarrett Building 
Tis BUFFALO, N. Y.: 61 Manchester Place 


If your dealer will not supply you 
Write us—Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
« Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. ‘iil 
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PRESERVING FISH IN PAPER 


e e 
Right Light (Gee. A. SOLLING, Danish fisheries 


There is a good 
deal in this lighting 
question — whether 
if be for a2 hotel, 
aebaneeaestore, 2 
church, a factory, an 
office or a home. 

A light isn’ta good 
light until it has the 
right glass. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


The glass makes 
or mars the light. A bare light dazzles. 
With the proper glass it is changed 
to soft, agreeable, artistic illumination. 


I make a globe, shade or chimney 
for every kind of light—electric, gas 
and oil. I make over three thousand 
styles of electric lighting glass, in all 
shapes and colors, and in silk, satin 
and velvet finishes. 
of my globes for gas, and my lamp- 
chimneys. 


This is exclusive 


” 


My latest invention is “Alba Glass. 
It is particularly adapted to outdoor 
lighting and large spaces. It refines 
the brilliancy and gives perfect dif- 


fusion. 


Every lighting glass I make is 
perfect in its place, and each proves 
that the glass is as important as the 
light itself. 

Write for my catalogue. It tells all about 
my product. 


MacsBETH, 
Pittsburgh 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THIRD EDITION OF 


KIDDER’S 
Churches » Chapels 


By F. E. KIDDER, Architect 


This edition has been thoroughly revised by 
the author, and enlarged, many new designs 
being added, including several new designs for 
Catholic churches. There are 120 illustrations in 
the text and more than 50 full-page plates. 
The book contains a large number of plans and 
perspectives of churches of varying costs. Be- 
sides this there is much concise and practical in- 
formation relating to planning and seating ; 
details of Construction, Heating and Ventilation, 
Acoustics, etc., making it in its present form 


The Best American Book on 
Church Design and Construction 


One oblong quarto volume. Price, net, $3.00 


Mumw & Co.,Inc., 361 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


agent in London, has for some time 

been experimenting with the packing 
of fresh fish in specially prepared paper, 
and has reported interesting results, which 
Consul-General Wallace C. Bond, of Copen- 
hagen, reviews: 

The main point in the preservation ap- 
pears to be to inclose the fish as free from 
bacteria as possible in some cheap and con- 
venient material which will keep out the air 


and prevent the intrusion of injurious aerial 
bacteria. Another important feature of fish 
preservation is to prevent the ice water, 
with its injurious bacteria, from contamina- 
ting the fish, and at the same time to apply 
the frigidity of the ice in order to prevent 
the development of bacteria that might be 
already in the fish. 

By the Solling method of packing the 
hsh in the paper before placing them on the 
crushed ice, the air is excluded and the ice 
water is prevented from reaching the fish. 
The effect of the ice through the paper pre- 
vents the development of any bacteria that 
might be already in the fish. In order to 
attain this result it is absolutely necessary 
that the fish be treated while alive, or at 
least when quite fresh, and it is therefore 
better to undertake the treatment on boas 
the fishing boats. 

The fish should be cut while it is sek 
alive, the insides removed and the gills 
cut away; the head, however, ought always 
to be left. The sound, where such is found, 
is cut through, lengthwise, and all the blood 
under it is removed. The fish must be cut 
so far back that all the blood accumulated at 
the anus can easily be removed. The fish is 
then cleaned and scrubbed well in salt water, 
inside as well as out, with a stiff brush 
until all the blood stains are removed. 

As soon as the fish has lain long enough 
for all the blood to run off (it must be care- 
fully observed that no bloody water remains 
in the belly), the fish is packed in the paper, 
which must be square in order to obtain the 
best packing, and each side at least one and 
one-half times the length of the fish. 

To start with, the fish is placed crosswise 
at one corner of the paper, and wrapped up 
firmly. The two corners are bent in and 
wrapped up, and.in the fourth corner tied 
with a piece of cord. The objection may 
be raised that this way of treating fish 1s too 
particular and takes too long, but the in- 
creased work and the increased expense 
will soon be offset by the higher price se- 
cured on account of the better preservation 
of the fish, and the intelligent fishmonger 
will soon discover the advantage of hand- 
ling fish which, if not sold today, may be 
sold in 3, 4 or 8 days and still be equally 
good and fresh. 

It is not yet proved that all kinds of fish 
are equally adopted to packing in this man- 
ner; it may not pay, either, to pack all kinds 
of fish, but the better kinds of fish, like sole. 
turbot, kitt, halibut, cod, plaice and haddock. 
would bring better prices if treated in this 
way. Fresh-water fish like salmon, carps 
and zanders, which are to be transported in 
a few days would have a different appear- 
ance at the end of the journey if packed in 
the paper. 

The main point is that the fish must be 
cut, the bowels and the gills removed, and 
the fish well cleaned if it is to be sent long 
distances. From various experiments it is 
claimed that fish packed according to this 
method will keep fresh for a long time and 
make a far healthier and better product 
than when kept in direct touch with the ice. 
The paper is manufactured in England. 
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Every Room 


should have its own individuality. The 


Wood Mantel 


as a central feature gives character 
to the apartment; furnishes as well 
as finishes. Here, for example, is 
one that combines chimney piece 
with cupboards for books or china, 
suitable for living or dining roor. 
Ideas for every room in the house 


are contained in an illustrated booklet 
“Why Wood Mantels?” 


that we'd be glad to send to every one who 
owns a house, or intends to build or deco- 


rate. Address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1218, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AS) tud ly 
Alrchitetture 


yoy ek SS ORNS 
OR SLEPPING STONE TO 


ARCHITECTURE 


Byala, OUMeAYS 


IMDIEIE CC led Ee 


SIMPLE TEXT-BOOK telling in a 

series of plain and simple answers to 

questions al] about the various orders as 
well as the general principles of construction. 
The book contains 92 pages, printed on heavy 
cieam plate paper and illustrated by 150 engrav- 
ings, amongst which are illustrations of various 
historic buildings. The book is 12mo in size, 
and is attractively bound in cloth. 


ERICH ELEY ‘CENTS POSHPATD 


Munn & Co., INc., 361 Broadway, New York 
t 
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InpiAN Insect Lire. By H. Maxwell-Le- 
froy, M.A., F.E.S., F.Z.S., assisted by 
F. M. Howlett, B.A., F.E.S. Calcutta 
and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co. Lon- 
don: W. Thacker & Co., 1909. 4to; 
786 pp. 

This is a manual of the insects of the 
plains of tropical India. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and is a rather remarkable pro- 
duction to be printed in Calcutta. The sub- 
ject is rather a special one, and we do not 
feel competent to pass an opinion on it. 
The work seems to be a thoroughly scien- 
tific one, and the plates are certainly very 


creditable. They are numerous and well 

executed. 

PracticaL House Framinc. By Albert 
Fair. New York: Industrial Book 


Company, 1909. 108 pp.; 98 illustra- 
tions; 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 

The series of articles on house framing 
was recently published in The Practical 
Carpenter. Mr. Fair, the author of these 
articles, has prepared them in the form of 
a practical text book for beginners and a 
reliable guide for journeymen. It takes up 
the subject of braced frame construction, 
containing many useful hints and sugges- 
tions on these forms of house framing. 


Home Decoration, 1909. _ Philadelphia, 
Pa.: The Penn Publishing Company. 
By Dorothy Tuke Priestman. Cloth; 
illustrated; $1 net. 


A wave of artistic appreciation is trans- 
forming American life, and the home- 
maker even of very modest means is ex- 
pected to-day to know what is beautiful in 
color, form and texture, and how to buy 
and when to buy. This is a book that tells 
what is really simply good taste, why it is, 
and how to get it. It deals fully and prac- 
tically with the treatment of walls, furni- 
ture, floor covering, hangings, ornaments 
and pictures. It gives color schemes, tells 
how to arrange doors and windows, how to 
make the most of small space, how to do 
stenciling, how to make rugs, and many 
other useful suggestions. This book will 
be of interest to anyone who takes a pride 
in making a healthful, beautiful and well- 
organized home. 


OBERAMMERGAU AND THE PassIon Ptay. 
By Rey. EH. slermitage ;Day, D:D. 
P.S.A. Mitwaukee: The « Young 
Churchman Company, 1910. 24mo.; 
96 pp. Price, 70 cents postpaid. 


This is a practical and historical hand- 
book for visitors, and deals with the story 
of the Passion Play, the spirit of the 
Passion Play, the approach to Oberammer- 
gau, the village of Oberammergau, the 
structure of the Passion Play and synopsis 
of the Play, the origin of religious drama, 
notes on music, books on the Passion Play, 
dates of the Passion Play, and cast of the 
Passion Play. It is a very complete little 
book, just right to slip in the pocket. It 
should be in the hands of all those who are 
thinking of visiting this great play. 


Tue New Buirpinc Estrmater. By Will- 
iam Arthur. New York: The David 
Williams Company, 1910. 16mo.; 477 
pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is a practical guide to estimating 
the cost of labor and materials in building 
construction from excavation to finish, with 
various practical examples of work pre- 


Vi i i 
Individual Libraries 


One of the many advantages of 
GlobeWernicke Bookcases is the creating 
of individual libraries in any room, en- 
abling each to have his or her books 
where they are instantly accessible. 
Globe Wernicke Sections can easily be 
rearranged to meet the requirements 
of different rooms in the same home, 
or in the event of moving to a new 
house or apartment—a feature entirely 
lacking in the solid or built-in bookcase. 


; 
|GlobeWernicke| 


Elastic Bookcases 


are fully described in our new 1911 catalogue, 
which contains many practical suggestions for 


clever decorative effects, and tells in detail the [7 
many points of Globe-Wernicke superiority. 
4A The coupon below will secure you a copy. 
“The World’s Best Books” is avaluableguide | 
in selecting a library, and contains authentic [7 
A lists prepared by prominent literary authorities, 
“Those who love books will find this 
volume of genuine service, and its 
selections made on a broad basis of 
wisdom.’’— Buffalo News. 
A copy will be mailed free with 1911 
Catalog to anyone who returns the 
coupon below. 


The Glube “Wernicke Ca, 
Dept. A. H. 


Cincinnati, 


The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., 
Dept. AH, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Please send me‘‘The World’s 
Best Books,’’also your 1911 catalog. 


No portion of the country has more 
beautiful trees than the Southland, and 
5 nowhere are trees more loved and prized. 
Although in far too many cases neglected 
and decaying. the majestic trees of the South 
respond quick'y to treatment at the hands of ex- 
(perts. The accompanying picture shows a tree typi- 
‘cal of the section, after treatment by a corps of 
p= Davey men, at Magnolia Villa, Savannah, Georgia. 
< ‘Mr. A.G. Campbell, president First National Bank, 
; of Natchez, Miss, writes: ‘‘Referring to work done 
¥° by your company on my Live Oaks and Magnolias, 
beg to say they are very much improved, and we 
think they are good for a great many years more. 
From my experience, I think it is very necessary 
to have trees gone over by your methcd.”’ 


The South’s Grand Trees 


F.,comes, therefore, the Davey experts move south- 
#warl. In the milder climate they can work without 
2 interruption, and, in fact, to better advantage than 


~ .2in summer. Routes for the winter campaign are 
=. NOW under consideration, and southern home owners 
0) who wish their trees treated this winter are invited 
‘@53)to write at once for particulars. Tell us how many 
trees you have, what kind, and where. We may be 
©) able to favor you with their inspection without cost. 
booklet on tree surgery free 
to every person who writes us. 
The DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
210 Ash St., Kent, O. 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


sented in detail and with labor figured gen- 
erally in hours and quantities. It is a hand- 
book for architects, builders, contractors, 
appraisers, superintendents, and draftsmen. 
This book, which is now in its third edition, 
has stood the test of time admirably. It 
gives the approximate price and the various 
methods of computing the cost of building 
materials of all kinds. The compilation of 
a book of this nature is particularly difficult, 
and the author is to be congratulated on 
such a creditable production. The only 
criticism that could be made on it is, that 
the somber binding is accentuated by a 
funeral brown edge, which is not at all 
handsome, although it undoubtedly prevents 
the edges from looking dirty after use. 


EsTIMATING FRAME AND Brick Houses, 
BARNS, STABLES, AND OuT-BUILDINGs. 
By Fred. T. Hodgson. New York: 
David Williams Company, 1910. 
16mo.; 252 pp. Price, $1. 


This useful little work contains a detail 
estimate of a $5,000 house and additions; 
each room is taken up by itself, instructions 
are also given as to estimating by cubing, 
by the square of floors or walls, and by the 
process of comparison, with hints and prac- 
tical suggestions for taking measurements 
and making tenders for work. The present 
volume is the eighth edition, which is an 
excellent guarantee of the reception which 
the book has received. 


Tue Surp-Dwe ters. By Albert Bigelow 


Paine. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1910. 12mo.; 394 pp. Price, 
$1.50 net. 


The account of a Mediterranean voyage 
touching many countries, and full of de- 
scriptive color, but relying most for its 
excellence upon the many-sidedness of its 
author’s alert and sensitive mind, and upon 
his unfailing humor. By way of beginning, 
Mr. Paine describes the influence exerted 
upon his boyish imagination by Mark 
Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,” and how his 
mind dwelt especially on that illustration in 
the book which showed the outward-bound 
“Innocents” on the deck of the “Quaker 
City.” When he grew up, and knew that 
such voyages were really possible, he pre- 
pared for a pilgrimage to Mediterranean 
lands. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN PERSPECTIVE. By 
Sherman M. Turrill, C. E. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1910. 12mo.; 71 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 


The author has endeavored to illustrate 
the mechanical application of principles of 
descriptive geometry to the making of a 
perspective drawing. Two methods are 
used; first, the method by use of the plan, 
where the orthographic projections of rays 
are used, and the method by scale. It is 
assumed that the student is more or less 
familiar with descriptive geometry. The 
subjects taken have been selected with a 
view toward illustrating important prin- 
ciples and for their general interest. There 
are sixteen illustrations and folding plates. 


Hicxs’ BurLpers’ GuipE. For Carpenters, 
Contractors, and Builders. Revised 
and enlarged by I. P. Hicks. New 
York: David Williams Company, 
1910. 12mo.; 166 pp. Price, $1. 

This valuable book comprises a practical 
system of estimating material and labor. 
Twenty thousand copies have been sold, 
and it is one of the best-known builders’ 
guides, of which so many are being issued 
at the present time. In fact, one publisher 
has sent three to the reviewer’s table in one 
package. 


A CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY 


HIGHEST in 


A CHOCOLATE 
QUALITY, SMOOTH: 


ror CHOCOLATE 


SEORS NESS ano FLAVOR 


TEN CENTS & FIVE CENT 
SOLD EVERYWAERE 


The Largest Assortment in America 


Send for our Special Collection 216 
Choice Bulbs for House Culture 
Price, $5.00 


or our Assortment Containing 286 
Bulbs for Outdoor Culture 
Price, $5.00 


Delivered Free in Any Part of the U. S. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY 


See inside cover page for particulars 
of above and other assortments. 


Mailed Free for the asking. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


36 Barclay Street Dept. A.G. New York 


See 


HE most modern, and best illuminating and 


; cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 
is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 

Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 

Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
Ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price 


Liberal Terms Better than City Gas or Bleo- 


tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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To'Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly spots, 
water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks on her floors, stairs or wood- 
work. They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 


Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the ozly preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With 
Wee Johnson’s Kleen Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 
Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all 
spots, stains and discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish. 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original beauty 
—greatly improves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with 
shellac, varnish or other preparations. Johnson’s Kleen Floor is 
quickly applied, two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly 
clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a package of ew I 
Johnson’s Wax to be used after the Kleen Floor. AN ee ae 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lus- ea en 
trous, artistic polish which does not show heel-marks or .°” offer of 


scratches and to which dust and dirt do not adhere. oe an mples of 
_ It is ideal for polishing woodwork, “7,” Pieces 
furniture, pianos, etc. All that isnec- EES ne Wax, also 
essary is to occasionally apply it .o% , boeklet. I agree to 

£ 5 Oy test the samples, and if 
with a cloth, and then bring to Lei fF I find them satisfactory, 
a polish with a dry cloth. YY willask my dealer to sup- 


ply me. 
S.C.Johnson&Son 


RACINE, WIS. : 
“The Wood Finishing Wd dressier a ee ero se cece eee 
Authorities” 
A. H. 10 


NE of the most important details im the 
planning of your new house ts the selection 


of the hardware. 


It’s as important as the selecting of the s6@@y 
right electric light fixtures or the right@ped a. 
heating system. Hardware furnishings Js 
must be durable, safe, artistic—must / 
harmonize with the architecture of 
the house and the interior finish. 


The safest way is to use 


Artistic Hardware 


—it not only adds to the beauty of your house, but adds to its 
selling value as well. Yourchoice of designs is very liberal 
—we offer many different patterns to select from. 

SARGENT Cylinder Locks are indispensable. They 
are made on the Easy Spring Principle, yet offer the 
utmost security. By ordering SARGENT Locks and 
Hardware you may feel safe as to durability, safety 
and artistic harmony. Write for a copy of the 

SARGENT BOOK OF DESIGNS—FREE 
and make your selection from the many patterns 
illustrated. If you lean towards the Colonial you need 
a Colonial Book—also free. Address 
SARGENT & COMPANY 


156 Leonard Street, New York. 


| A Concrete Tank Erected on the Estate of Edmund Tatham, Katonah, N. Y. | 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect, New York :-: De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder, New York 


S|ANK designed for storage supply of 15,000 
| gallons, built entirely of concrete rein- 
forced with Clinton welded wire. Before 
roof was placed over tank, and during winter 
months, ice ten inches thick formed on water stored 
therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Floors Roofs Ceilings Partitions 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 


CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FIREPROOFING DEPARTMENT: ALBERT OLIVER, ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


WASHINGTON : Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Building CLEVELAND, O : Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Building 
CHICAGO: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River Street SAN FRANCISCO: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. SEATTLE, WASH.: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


ie ao 
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Funts Fine Furnrrure ( 


So Perfect and So Peerless 


@ We have one of the finest 
lines of Hall Clocks that can 


be seen in this country. This 


photograph is one of our latest 


designs, and will appeal to 
those who desire a plain and 
substantial case, something 
that will always look well, and 
will never be out of style. 
We have twenty patterns. 


@ We also make a fine 
“Willard” or Banjo Clock, 


and several other kinds. 


Useful Holiday Gifts 


Those who put thought into their Holiday shopping appreciate that 
gifts of real and lasting value are those which contribute to the Comfort as 
well as the Beauty of one’s daily surroundings. 


Such are the useful Holiday Gifts displayed now in almost endless variety 
throughout our ten spacious floors. Nowhere else can there be found such a 
collection of Gift articles, combining Artistic Distinction with Practical Utility. 


Imported Novelties in exclusive designs: Objects of Art, Sewing 
Tables, [ea Wagons, Muffin Stands, Book Blocks, Desk Sets, Candle Sticks 


and a host of useful articles. 


@ If your local jeweler does 


not sell our clocks, send direct 


Our Trade Mark and Seventy Years’ Reputation is your guarantee for 
Flint Low Prices and Flint High Quality. 


Selections will be held for specified delivery dates, and our system of 
packing insures safety to your purchase. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


43-47 West 23"ST. 


for our new illustrated catalog. 


Waltham Clock Co. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


24-28 West 24" Sp 


= 


Special Offer—$13- Value for $7>° 


American Estates and Gardens sirzr rerree 


Handsomely Bound. Gilt Top. Boxed. 


Large Quarto, 11x13 Inches. 340 Pages. 275 Illustrations. 
@ This is a sumptuously illustrated volume in which 
for the first time, the subject of the more notable, great 
estates, houses and gardens in America receive adequate 
treatment. Aneffort has been made to select as great 
a variety as possible of the styles of architecture which 
have been introduced into this country, as being 
specially adapted to the peculiar conditions of Ameri- 
can country life. 


Our Special Offer 


@ The price of this book is $10.00. 
We are offering a limited number of 
copies, together with one year’s sub- 
scription to American Homes and 
Gardens, the price of which is $3.00, 


q Although the exteriors of some of the houses shown 
may be familiar to a certain number of readers, few 
have had the privilege of a visit to their interiors, and 
for that reason special attention has been given to 
reproductions of many of the sumptuous halls and 
rooms of the people of wealth, and no better way can 
be obtained of learning how the favored few live. 


@ The building of the great homes of America has 
necessarily involved the development of their sur- 


a total value of $13.00, for $7.50 
for the two, transportation charges 
prepaid. As we are offering only a 
limited number of copies on these 
liberal terms, we would advise that 
orders be sent at once, before the 
supply of the book is exhausted. 


rounding grounds and gardens; the work of the landscape gardener has rivaled, in its dignity and spacious beauty, that of the archi- 
tect. If but little is known of our great estates, still less is known of their gardens, of which, in spite of the comparatively short period 
that has been given for their growth, we have some very noble instances among us, which are illustrated and described in the present 
volume. 4 This work is printed on heavy plate paper and contains 340 pages 1034x13% inches, enriched with 275 illustrations, 
of which eight are in duotone. It is handsomely bound in green cloth, and stamped in black and gold, and, in addition to being 
the standard work on notable houses and gardens in America, unquestionably forms a most attractive gift book. 


MUNN & CO,, Inc., Publishers :-: 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TRY HOMES 


may enjoy city comforts and conveniences at 
less cost than Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dangers, by using 
the Automatic 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE 


COUN 


is | 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Manufacturers 
437 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Produces light, kitchen and laundry fuel: light- 
ed the same as electric, but without batteries. 
Write for booklet, ““The Economy Way.”’ 


HESS saan’ LOCKE 


E only modern Sanitary Steel [aes 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. I 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 

in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 

proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 

$7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


NDING SEAM| 
7 ROOF 
4) IRONS 


(CLINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Circular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


8 SDV Re 


@ 
2 


AMERICAN 
HOMES and 
GARDENS 


———- ¢421.d ————— 
SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


will be sent to 
one address for 


$5.00 


Regular Price... $6.00 
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COGBLLORORAER |e 


the first enameled iron plumbing fixtures in America. 
Improvements in manufacturing methods and de- 
sign have been continuous, and today Mott’s Enameled 
Iron fixtures also represent the highest development in 
the production of this ware. 


Mott’s Enameled Iron fixtures are made in a wide variety of designs, 
and are adapted for small residences, apartment houses, and other 
buildings where material of good quality at moderate price is desired. 


MODERN PLUMBING— Our Booklet ‘‘Modern Plumbing’’ shows where 
and how enameled iron fixtures should be used to secure the most satisfactory 
results. It shows 24 bathrooms equipped with Imperial Solid Porcelain and 
Enameled Iron fixtures, ranging in cost from $74 to $3,000. Sent on request 
with 4c. to cover postage. 


THE i he L. MOTT IRON WORKS 2&4NCGES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit. Minneapolis, Washington. St. Louis, 

ae New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San 

1828 EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1910 Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Indianapolis and 
Pittsburgh. 

CANADA: 138 Bleury St., Montreal 


FIFTH AVE. AND SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 


TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARE fe=—qaen) GETTING GENUINE MOTT WARE, 
LOOK FOR THE MOTT 


LABEL ON EACH PIECE. 
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Sample and fo A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


Free 
as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 
The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice. 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Minera! Wool Co. 


140 Cedar St.. NEW YORK CITY 


VERTICAL SECTION. 


CROSA-BECTION THROUGH FLOOR 


“~ 


 ' 
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Made in our own works (es: *865) and sold Wag ; Description | 


direct from factory to home. Our modern meth- ; . 38 HB Size: Height, 

ods of selling direct to you enables us to offer our ig ft., weight, 

product at a large saving in cost to the purchaser. eee 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENT: We offer this beautiful ents tras 

HALL CLOCK, like illustration, for $32, less 10°% cash with polished and 
order, or $28.80; and as a special proposition, cash with order, jaca ne res: Boy 
we will put your monogram, tastefully designed, on dial of clock, BR aiasearsira eaten 
WITHOUT CHARGE. This clock is a thoroughly reliable timepiece inches square, 


and fully warranted and guaranteed to keep perfect time for ten years. ; black Arabic fig: § 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PREPAID. Satisfaction Fight ae ae 
guaranteed—or return at our expense and money cheerfully refunded. The po 4 | pendulum, Strikes 
cabinet work is splendid workmanship, a most attractive ornament, adds i hours and halt 
a charm to the hall or room. The movement is of ourstandard construc- Pe eecaa 
tion, being made by skilled mechanics, of selected material, and techni- anteed to keep 
cally correct in all respects. Kindly give the name of two business perfect time. 


Q hood 3 State if oak or ma- 
houses or banks as reference, if credit is desired. Send for Catalogue. TaReNTEISL GCA? 


Ithaca Calendar Clock Co., 200 Dey St., Ithaca, N. Y. ae wanted Ne 
The Largest Manufacturers of Hall Clocks in the World ( mercial agency- 


etpinars yee 
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THE WEALTH 


Patents Patents 


PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 
invention for aterm of seventeen years. You can 
sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our 
Patent system is responsible for much of our 
industrial progress and our success in competing 
in the markets of the world. The value of a 

ott successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 
order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 
a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 
claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 
years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 
expense. Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
to rich and poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are 
happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on Application 


MUNN & COMPANY “& ~& Solicitors of Patents 


Branch Office Main Office 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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MAKING YOUR OWN PERFUMERY 


BY A. S. ATKINSON. 


HE manufacture of perfumery has 
ale always seemed a difficult process to 
many, and without doubt the blend- 
ing of certain kinds of perfumes is a matter 
of much scientific and skillful manipulation ; 
but on the other hand, the most commonly 
used perfumes can be made at home with 
simple apparatus and without much expense 
or trouble. In many parts of the country, 
flowers are so abundant that one can harvest 
all that are needed for manufacturing at 
home perfumes enough for a year’s use. 

A perfume garden should prove as profit- 
able as one of fruits or vegetables. We 
plant gardens for cut flowers and for flower 
seeds, but few raise flowers for perfume 
making. Enough perfumery is sold in this 
country annually to make a yearly tax of 
nearly ten dollars on every family. This 
amount is not evenly distributed; but each 
woman spends enough to make it worth 
while, if she has the garden space, to try a 
hand at making her perfumes at home. 

One must devote time to the cultivation 
of certain flowers, which thrive luxuriantly 
in the vicinity. In many parts of the 
country roses thrive so luxuriantly that 
fields can be sown with them, and an abun- 
dant crop raised. In other sections the rose 
is too slow-growing for this purpose, but 
the violet takes its place. Again, it must be 
the jasmine, the tuberose, the orange blos- 
som, or lavender. Whatever flower it is 
that thrives and possesses delicate but 
powerful fragrance, should be chosen for 
the work. 

Direct distillation is the most satisfactory 
way of making perfumery. The still is a 
simple affair, and it can be made out of 
articles found in the average home. Take 
an ordinary tin oil can, scour it, and purify 
it of all oil odors. Stop the spout com- 
pletely, and fit a cork in the top, through 
which the oil is poured. From a hardware 
store get four feet of copper tubing (tin or 
galvanized iron pipe may also be used). The 
tube should be bent downward at the ends. 

The tin can should be filled with a pound 
of flower petals gathered fresh in the early 
morning. Pour over these petals eight fluid 
ounces of alcohol. Then put the can in a 
saucepan half filled with water, and place 
on a stove, where the water can be kept at 
the boiling point. A hole should be cut 
through the cork of the can just large 
enough to receive the metal tube. Place a 
quart jar on a table nearby, and insert in it 
the other end of the tubing. This jar 
should not be sealed, or distillation will not 
go on properly. 

When the water boils, the alcohol in the 
can is heated, and this process extracts the 
perfume from the flower petals, and gradu- 
ally causes distillation through the tube into 
the cold jar on the table. The alcohol thus 
distilled will carry with it the true attar of 
the flowers. Alcohol has a peculiar prop- 
erty of extracting and holding the scent 
of flowers. As fast as distillation goes on, 
the contents of the jar should be emptied 
into glass bottles, and securely corked and 
sealed with paraffin. In blending perfumes 
of several flowers, do the mixing after each 
one has been distilled separately. Do not 
mix the flowers in one still. 

Another method of using this still is to 
employ water instead of alcohol for distil- 
lation. Instead of attar we get the essen- 
tial oil of the flowers, and this rises and 
floats on the surface of the water in small 
globules, which must be skimmed off care- 
fully, and immediately bottled and kept 
cool and air tight. When sufficient oil is 
obtained, it should be mixed with alcohol 
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to retain the odor indefinitely. One may 
distill with water any number of kinds of 
flowers, and with the essential oil properly 
bottled, blended perfumes can then be made. 
A few drops of several kinds of oil are 
poured into a bottle containing a certain 
amount of alcohol, and when shaken thor- 
oughly one has a delicious fragrance for 
home use. For instance, eau de cologne 
is made by pouring into a glass bottle a pint 
of alcohol, and adding half a drachm of 
homemade attar of rosemary and twenty 
drops each of the attar of orange peel, 
lemon peel, and bergamot peel. The dis- 
tillation of these fruit peels is another de- 
sirable home industry. Cut up fresh orange 
or lemon peel and place it in water in the 
tin can, and heat as for use in flower leaves. 
The essential oil of these peels will then be 
gradually distilled into the other receptacle. 
Skim off the globules, and confine in corked 
bottles. 

Besides distillation, we have the process 
of absorption, which anyone can do at 
home with little trouble and expense. It 
is slightly more complicated, but it will ex- 
tract the perfume of more delicate flowers, 
such as the violets, with greater success. 
This process consists of covering two large 
shallow pans or soup plates with a layer of 
melted suet. The layer should be half an 
inch or more thick. When the fat has 
hardened, gather the violets, jasmine, or 
tuberose flow ers, and cover the suet thickly 
with them. Then place one plate over the 
other, and force down firmly. Wrap the 
plates tightly in paper, so that the perfume 
will all be retained. In twenty-four hours 
the suet will have absorbed nearly all the 
perfume. Then quickly remove the dead 
petals, and replace with more fresh ones. 
Repeat this operation for several days or 
even for a week, so as to secure a strong 
supply of odors. When enough petals 
have been robbed of their odor, remove 
the top plate and cut the suet into small 
pieces, and drop them into a wide-mouthed 
bottle or glass jar containing alcohol. The 
transference should be made as quickly as 
possible, and with least exposure to the air. 
Then close the bottle or jar, and seal with 
paraffin to make air tight. As the suet 
absorbed the fragrance of the petals, so 
will the alcohol rob the suet of its concen- 
trated extract. Every day the bottle should 
be shaken a little, and in a fortnight the 
alcohol should be poured off through a 
strainer into bottles and corked. 

Besides making the liquid perfumes, one 
should consider sachet powders and _per- 
fumed pastes. These have their use in 
every household. A rose paste is made by 
steeping rose leaves in water and pound- 
ing with a mortar until reduced to a paste. 
This maceration should be thorough, and 
can be done with an ordinary rolling pin. 
Now add a drop or two of your home- 
made attar of rose, and permit the paste 
to dry in an air-tight receptacle. The paste 
will grow quite hard, and can then be cut 
into any shape desired. A piece placed ina 
drawer will scent the place for a long time. 
If the pieces not in use are kept air-tight 
they will retain fragrance indefinitely, and 
will always be ready for instant use. Laid 
in linen and clothes presses, they add that 
subtle fragrance to the fabrics which so 
many like. 

Sachet powders are as numerous and as 
varied in fragrance as colognes. One may 
compound them out of flower petals, spices, 
and perfumes to suit individual preferences. 
The art of making sachets is very simple 
and inexpensive. If we add to these attars 
and essential oils such simple articles, 
purchasable at any drug store, as iris root, 
musk, and cochineal (the last for coloring 
only), and such spices as cloves, cinnamon, 


This Bungalow is Lined, Roof and Walls, with 


CABOT’S SHEATHING QUILT | 


and the owner says ; 


““Experience has more than justified this method. The second story 
rooms are in summer as cool as those on the first floor, while in winter all 
the rooms are warm and comfortable in the coldest, winter weather.” 

The cost was $20 for the whole house, and for this 
$20 the owner gets warmth and comfort and reduced 
coal bills as long asthe housestands. Can you make 
a better investment? Quilt is not a mere building 
paper. Itis a heat-proof and cold-proof insulator. 


Send for sample and catalog. Free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 131 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


Agents at all Central Points. 


The Fire Risk 


OUR risk of loss by fire should be reduced to 

} aminimum by telling your agent that you 
want a policy in a company that, in a hun- 

dred years, has never failed to pay a loss. That 
company is the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Cut out this advertisement, sign your 
name and send it to the agent or broker who places 
your insurance. It will be notice to him that when 
your insurance expires, you want him to get you 


a policy in the Hartford. 


No Delay to Get the ie Dry On Wash aay 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove 


Clothes are dried without extra expense as the waste heat 
from laundry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove 
suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as 
perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Resi- 
dences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers 
are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. E. 12 catalog. 
Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. Ne DRYER M’F’G. CO. 
Pent eh DEPT. E DEPT. E. 
Meee eee ae eee eee Atartieraiscen a85 Wabasti/Ave.,(Chicago; UI: 204 E. 26th St., New York City 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 


12mo. :: Three Hundred and Twenty Pages :: Three Hundred and Forty Illustrations :: Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE, suggesting a large number of 
xX diversions which, aside from affording entertainment, will stimulate in 
boys the creative spirit. { Complete practical instructions are given 
for building the various articles. The book contains a large number of mis- 
cellaneous devices, such as Scows, Canoes, Windmills, Water Wheels, Etc. 


MUNN & CO., Ine., cscengablshsseeicany 361 Broadway, New York 


No. 1. OU SES DESIGNS 


4 
ottage Designs (=~ 
No. 2. LOW. COST HOUSES 


Upward of twenty-five designs, costing 


By far the most complete collection of plans from $1,000 to $3,000. 
ever brought out. Illustrated with full-page DED Salle ote eee 


plates. One dollar each. Sold separately. $2,800 to $7,000. 
No. 4. SUBURBAN HOMES 


MUNN & CO, INC, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ws; Siiy"Sd, deems contig from 
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Artistic Wool Rugs 


made to order in any color, 
or combination of colors, to 
match your color scheme 
and in any width or length. 
Not a pattern rug made by 
the bale for all alike, but 
individual rugs for each in 
soft and restful plain color, 
self tone or harmonious 
contrast, forming a delight- 
ful chromatic blending with 
the surrounding decorations 
of your room. ° 


“YOU CHOOSE THE COLORS, 
WE’LL MAKE THE RUG.” 


$3.00 per square yard 
and upwards 
and worth the money 


From coast to coast—in 
country club, bungalow, den 
and home—everywhere in 
fact where good taste pre- 
vails. Thread and Thrum 
Rugs are without a peer. 
We copy none but originate 
in weave, design and color- 
ing ; our designers are gra- 
duates of foreign art schools 
and skilled in color harmony. 

The Thread and Thrum name is copy- 
righted. Anyone selling or representing 


other rugs as Thread and Thrum Rugs 
will be prosecuted. 


Sold by Best Shops 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Wholesale Selling Agents 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


The Thread and Thrum Workshop 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Reversible, Seamless, 


and ginger, we have all the materials that 
a small laboratory requires for making a 
dozen kinds of popular sachets. Lavender 
seeds raised and cured at home make a 
sachet suitable for those who like this odor. 
Another is manufactured by mixing iris 
root and ground cloves with a little musk 
and attar of roses, the whole moistened 
with a little alcohol, and then rolled and 
kneaded into a paste, which in time grows 
quite stiff. A few pieces of this distributed 
around in the clothes press will add a de- 
licious odor to garments. For gifts, appro- 
priate bottles and ribbons or boxes may be 
purchased cheaply at the stores, or silk and 
damask can be obtained for concealing 
sachet or perfumed pastes, and pin cushions 
may be made and scented indefinitely by in- 
closing a good piece of the perfumed paste 
in the center. 


operations 

to secure material for filling low 

ground are conducted in an un- 
usual manner by the San Francisco Quar- 
ries Company, near Richmond, Cal. This 
company operates a large quarry near that 
town, and adjacent to it is one that was 
abandoned some years ago because the earth 
cover over the rock became too deep to per- 
mit to be stripped economically. Some time 
afterward, when a demand arose for mate- 
rial for filling, the old quarry was partially 
reopened to secure it. According to the En- 
gineering Record, a tunnel, 80 feet long, 
was run in from the bottom of the face of 
the quarry to the foot of a shaft sunk to a 
depth of 100 feet through the rock ledge 
above it. By blasting at the top of this 
shaft, a large amount of material is de- 
livered into the tunnel, where it is loaded 
by gravity into cars. The cars are then 
hauled out to the edge of a fill on the steep 
slope of the hill, and the material dumped 
from them through traps into cars in a 
lower tunnel. 


‘@ RAVITY-QUARRYING 


LASTIC VARNISH that will not chip 
E off ; to produce copal varnish for cab- 
inet-makers, instrument makers, etc., 
dissolve 8 parts of camphor in 36 parts of 
sulphuric ether, add the mixture to 32 parts 
of finely pulverized copal. This mixture 
must be frequently shaken. Add 32 parts 
of alcohol (0.96 specific gravity) and 20 
parts of rectified oil of turpentine and again 
shake all up together thoroughly. If this 
varnish be allowed to stand quietly for sev- 
eral days, two strata will be visible in the 
bottle, the lower of which contains no dis- 
solved copal, whereas the upper stratum, 
which is clear as water, is an excellent 
varnish. The lower stratum, in which a 
considerable quantity of copal is contained 
in the form of jelly, after the upper, clear 
stratum has been all taken off, can be again 
treated with ether and camphor and thinned 
to the desired consistency, by the addition 
of alcohol. The addition of Venice turpen- 
tine makes this varnish dry less quickly. 


it is possible that the famous leaning 

tower of Pisa may ultimately col- 
lapse as did the Campanile at Venice a few 
years ago. Measurements taken by an Eng- 
lish engineer in 1829 showed the tower to be 
15% feet out of the perpendicular. Measure- 
ments taken recently show that the diverg- 
ence has increased to 16% feet. It should 
be within the resources of modern engineer- 
ing to excavate below the tower, bring it 
gradually back to the vertical, and place 
beneath it an absolutely secure foundation. 


Ui remedial measures are taken, 
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PLANTS GROWING UNDER SUNLIGHT SASH, 
SNOW ALL AROUND—GLASS NOT COVERED. 


The Invention that has made 
winter gardening simple 
and really economical 

The invention of Sunlight Double Glass 
Sash has done away with all the hard work 
of covering and uncovering hot-beds and 
coldframes—has made it possible for ama- 
teurs to get bigger, better vegetables and 
flowers than they can buy on the average 
market—and get them earlier. 


Why you never have to cover Sunlight 
Double Glass Sash 


Sunlight sash have two layers of glass instead 
of one (see diagram). Between the two layersisa 
54 inch blanket of dry still air—a perfect non-con- 
ductor—keeping in the heat—keeping out the cold. 
We have instances where plants under Sunlight 
Double Glass Sash went through 15 degrees be- 
low zero uninjured, though the beds were not 
covered with mats or boards or any other kind 
of covering. 

The glass is held in place without putty. 
Can’t work loose. Easily replaced. 

What you can do 

Under Sunlight Sash you can have lettuce and rad- 
ishes to eat all winter, violets in bloom in the cold 
months, pansies in March or February. 

Plants ready to set out weeks ahead. Tomatoes, 
peppers, sweet-potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage and beets 
can all be forwarded to the field earlier from Sunlight 
Sash than they can from the single layer sash. 

AGENTS WANTED A splendid opportunity for responsible 
persons in localities where we are not 
now represented. Write for details. 


Send for these two books 


1—Our FREE catalog with net 
) prices, prepaid freightand guaranteed 
} delivery proposition. It gives de- 
tails, testimonials and full informa- 
H tion of this wonderful invention. 
2—A most interesting and instruc- 
tive booklet by Prof. W. F. Massey, 
H the well-known authority on Market 
Gardening, in which he tells how to 
make and care for hot-beds and cold 
frames, and when and what to grow 
in them. 

Price of Prof. Massey’s booklet, 4 
cents in postage stamps Catalog free. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., | 


943 E. Broadway. (ncorporatep) Louisville, Ky. 


q A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on Ure Pergola, can 
be had free on request. Ask for Catalogue A-27 


: Hartmann Sane Co. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Koll’s Patent 
Lock Joint 


Columns 


Q Suitable for Pergolas, 
Porches or Interior Use. 


Elston and Webster Avenues - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


tomers ages ore 


@ We also publish cae A-29 of SUN DIALS and A-40 
of WOOD COLUMNS. 
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T is a timeworn phrase, ‘The City Beautiful’; yet to 
| thoughtful minds these three words contain a sad re- 
minder of opportunities for civic dignity and splendor 
that are being uniformly neglected in the upbuilding of the 
mighty cities of our western hemisphere, whose lusty growth 
is the wonder of all the world. The city wonderful, the city 
costly, the city luxurious, we have within our borders in 
plenty; but of the city beautiful, how few. 

Therefore we welcome as all lovers of their country 
should the effort of the Municipal Art Society of this city 
to bring about co-ordination among those important inter- 
ests which are concerned in a large way with the laying out 
of urban and suburban property, and the construction of 
the more important city buildings. 

The failure of New York city, and most of the larger 
cities of the United States, to present to view those open 
plazas and spacious boulevards surrounded or flanked by 
municipal buildings of dignity, and so placed as to present 
a harmonious architectural combination, is not due to any 
lack of enterprise or want of capital for construction, but 
rather, and we might say almost entirely, to want of fore- 
sight, and the failure on the part of the municipal authori- 
ties, at least in the earlier days, to pay any attention what- 
soever to the question of the future architectural and 
aesthetic appearance of the city. 

Such important structures as railroad terminals, steam- 
ship and ferry docks and landings, and bridges for spanning 
our great rivers, to say nothing of imposing municipal build- 
ings, should always be planned with reference, not merely 
to their utilitarian purposes, but to their architectural fitness 
as related to the site on which they are built, and the char- 
acter of the architecture by which they are, or in the future 
are likely to be, surrounded. ‘The principal cause of the 
lack of beauty in our cities is to be found in the want of any 
such co-ordination and supervision in the years gone by. 
Almost invariably there has been too much individualism, 
and streets have been laid out and buildings erected accord- 
ing to the passing mood or whim of the city department 
or the supervising architect in charge. Hence that dis- 
tressing lack of harmony which completely robs of its 
charm a street, a public square, or a collection of civic and 
commercial buildings which, had they been grouped on a 
well-ordered plan, would have possessed sufficient dignity 
and beauty to place them in rank with some of the finest and 
best districts in the older European cities. 

The Municipal Art Society has communicated with the 
leading railroad interests and the commissioners of the tene- 
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ment house, dock, and other city departments having con- 
trol of municipal buildings, and has requested their advice 
in drawing up a revised city plan which shall modify, as 
far as possible, present defects, and make provision for 
careful regulation in the future. Although we cannot pull 
down our cities to rebuild them upon a more wisely ordered 
plan, we can, at least, make sure that in future extensions 
or rebuildings the laws of harmony shall be considered. 
At the present time, hundreds of millions of dollars are be- 
ing expended in New York alone upon construction, and 
it is the aim of the Society to so direct this expenditure in 
regard to the aesthetic and architectural etfects produced, 
as to develop, in the course of time, a practical, compre- 
hensive, and ideal plan for the city of New York. ‘To this 
end, they will shortly issue a map of the new city as pro- 
posed, which will be scattered broadcast and posted in all 
public places. ‘The City Beautiful’ does not only apply to 
New York city, but it is also applicable to every city in these 
United States, and the subject is worthy of consideration ot 
all citizens of our commonwealth. 

The strong public sentiment in this direction and the civic 
pride which is now being developed throughout the country 
is no doubt the result of the stimulus given to it by such 
literature as that of the AMERICAN HOMES AND GAr- 
DENS, the municipal art societies of the larger cities, and 
the village improvement societies of the smaller towns and 
villages. 

We heartily commend this movement to the attention 
of the citizens, not only of New York itself, but of every 
one of those great civic centers which the recent Federal 
census has shown to be having such phenomenal growth. 


TO OUR READERS 


The Editor cordially invites the co-operation of the read- 
ers of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS in making it the 
best and most useful journal of its kind. Every reader is 
requested to communicate with the Editor, telling him what 
you like about it, why you like it, and how it can be made 
more helpful to you. Tell him of your needs, for he wants 
you to consider that this paper is yours, and by so express- 
ing your opinion you may feel that it can be made better and 
that you not only help yourself, but you also can do an ex- 
cellent work in helping your fellow readers. 

The aim of the Editor has always been to assist his 
readers in better building, decorating and furnishing, and 
in improving the grounds about the home. He seeks to 
interest the architect, the builder, the house owner, the home 
maker, and the real estate promoter. 

New ideas are being continually introduced, but your 
ideas can be a guide in bringing this paper up to the highest 
possible standard in order to meet the requirements of its 
readers. 
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A Door of Bee 
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| Bes! people have ever realized the unequalled beauty of richly finished 


vA but they are just beginning to get their eyes opened. 


In doors, Fir offers all the advantages of oak, mahogany or walnut. You 
can only tell them from these woods by the grain. When finished they 
}, look as much alike as two peas in a pod—if they are 


Chehalis Fir Doors 


Chehalis Fir Doors add to the natural advantages of fir certain features that make Chehalis Fir 
Doors the best built doors in the world—and the easiest for you to buy. 


Built with vertical grain stiles and rails, and slash grain panels. The only door in which all 
five panels are selected for similarity of grain. It all means Beauty, Uniformity, Durability. 


As they cost less and are otherwise so desirable you should be sure 
and tell your architect to specify Chehalis Fir Doors. 


Ask for Catalog C-—It’s Free 


If you are building, it will interest you. When writing, send name of dealer and architect. 
10 cents to defray postage, will bring samples of Chehalis Fir done in the hard wood finishes. 
e e a 
Chehalis Fir Door Co., Chehalis, Wash. 
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An Inexpensive Garage 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


vention for a term of seventeen years. You can 

sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our Patent 

system is responsible for much of our industrial 
progress and our success in competing in the markets of the 
world. The value of a successful Patent is in no degree 
commensurate with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. 
In order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ a Patent 
Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the claims. 
This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly 
sixty years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of 
clients in all parts of the world. Our vast experience en- 
ables us to prepare and prosecute Patent cases and Trade 
Marks at a minimum of expense. Our work is of one 
quality and the rates are the same to rich and poor. Our 
unbiased opinion freely given. Ve are happy to consult 

with you in person or by letter as to the probable 
patentability of your invention. 


PATENT gives you an exclusive right to your in- 


CORNELL PORTABLE GARAGE 
COMPLETE COST, $280 


This attractive garage is one of the handsomest automobile houses located in 
one of New York City’s residential districts. Its pleasing appearance, however, is 
not the most interesting feature of this garage. The low cost of the building com- 
mends it to all, the garage costing only one-half the estimates of local builders. 

The owner of this handsome garage was not satisfied with the high prices of 
contractors in his vicinity, so took the matter up with the Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., who make portable buildings of all kinds, and found that he 
could have a Cornell Portable Garage of any size or style shipped to him at once 
and have it erected complete in a day for a figure way under the estimates of the 
local contractors. 

This garage was shipped in sections for easy handling, was put together simply 
by bolting the sections together, an exceedingly quick operation. Everything 
fitted and the lumber, hardware and painting gave excellent satisfaction. 


Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on 
Application. 


Send for our handsome catalog of Portable Buildings. 


Branch Office: cCMUNN C& COMPANY 


625 F Street Solicitors of Patents 
. w 
Washington, D.C. ain Office: 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


410 Adams St., ITHACA, N. Y. 
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American Homes and Gardens 


for December 


A Country House 


The 


The opening article for this issue is the country house 
built for Howard Henry, Esq., at Camp Hill, Pa., 
from thejdesigns of the well-known architect, Wilson 
Byre, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The house is a delightful one, and the charm of its 
design lies in the simple manner in which it is treated 
without any pretense to formality. 

The estate is quite a large one, and while there is no 
formal garden there is a general garden effect pro- 
duced by the judicious planting of shrubs and hedges 
about the property. 

The house is illustrated by many fine engravings which 
are thoroughly described by Francis Durando Nichols. 


Art of Ornamental Orange Peeling 


It is surprising how many artistic table decorations can 
be made from the rind of the Christmas fruit, the 
conventional orange, in the way of converting it into 
a table ornament. Harold J. Shepstone has prepared 
an article which is profusely illustrated, and which 
shows the many charming and delightful ornaments 
that can be created by the manipulation of the peel of 
this common fruit. 


Ostrich Farming As An Industry 


Newton Forest has prepared an excellent paper on 
Ostrich Farming as an Industry, which is illustrated by 
many fine engravings. Mr. Forest tells in a very con- 
cise way how the industry can be made to pay, and 
points out the important features in the development of 
an undertaking of this kind. 


Leather Craftwork 


Miss Catharine A. Jensen has prepared an article on 
the making of leather bookmarks, and penwipers. 
Miss Jensen has chosen these two subjects to illustrate 
to beginners some suggestions for simple, effective and 
useful articles, pointing out the possibility of any one 
who has a feeling for design and color, to secure some 
beautiful results, after a little experience. 


Crafts That Children Can Do 


An illustrated article by Mabel Tuke Priestman forms 
one of the most interesting contributions to this num- 
ber. It is one which shows by illustrations what a 
child can do in the making of straw hats, baskets, bags, 
etc. It used to be thought necessary for a child to 
show some natural talent for art, before it was al- 
lowed to the be taught any special branch, but, happily, 
this idea has melted away, and we realize that every- 
one has some latent abilities which only need to be 
developed. Mrs. Priestman tells you all about this. 


A Group of Houses of Moderate Cost 


The small house is the most numerously erected build- 
ing in the country, and the group of houses presented 
on a double page is representative of some of the 
best types of small houses being built. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


Miss Alice M. Kellogg presents her tenth paper on 
“Decorations and Furnishings for the Home,” and 
nas devoted it to the “Artistic Treatment of Fireplaces 
and Mantels.” ‘This is a very important subject, for 
the reason that a fireplace and a mantel are the prin- 
cipal ornaments of a room. Miss Kellogg tells of the 
kind of fireplace, the suitable mantel to be provided, and 
the appropriate ornaments to be placed upon it. A 
handsome room can be spoiled by the injudicious treat- 
ment of these important features, and Miss Kellogg 
tells in a very happy way how this can be avoided. 


Cacti That Will Flower 


Of late years there has been a tremendous stimulus 
given to the cultivation of Cacti, owing to a wider 
knowledge of the nature of these plants. S. Leonard 
Bastin has prepared a paper pointing out the reason 
why the Cacti are now being more widely cultivated. 


Old South Salem 


A paper on the restoration of a Colonial village (South 
Salem), by Theodore Langdon Van Norden, forms 
an interesting subject for this number. It is a his- 
torical sketch of the village from the time it was 
occupied by Chief Catoonah and his tribe, until the in- 
teresting period after it became inhabited by the white 
man. For many years the village struggled along in 
its isolated quietude, until some few years ago a gen- 
tleman, with philanthropic impulses, devised the idea 
of restoring it to its original beauty, and the progress 
made in this direction is only partly shown by the 
engravings with which this excellent article is 
illustrated. 


Houses Costing Less Than $2,500 


Among the many houses illustrated in this issue is 
one which cost $2,100, another costing $2,400, and a 
third, $2,500, complete. Each of the houses are of 
excellent design, and has plans which is well arranged 
for comfort and convenience. 

Paul Thurston has prepared an illustrated paper on 
the subject. 


A House and a Garage 


An unusual feature of this subject, which has been 
prepared by Robert Prescott, is the combination of 
a garage with a house. The result is very satisfac- 
tory, and the study of the subject should be of interest 
to anyone who has an embankment or a side of a 


hill on which to build. 


Six Neglected Fruit Trees 


There are half a dozen fruit trees in the United 
States capable of general cultivation, and to which 
much more attention should be given. E. P. Powell 
has prepared an interesting paper on this subject and 
it is worthy of consideration. 
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Christmas Dinners 


FOR 


300,000 
POOR 
PEOPLE 


Will be 
supplied by 


The 
Salvation Army 
9 ° Throughout the 
D O nN t th In k ot ‘ eta States 


Will you help by 


Uneeda Biscuit . il see ene 


no matter how sma!l 
i to Commander 3 29 
as a mere lunch ne- GRE — 


cessity, or as a bite 118 W. 14th Street, New York City 


between meals. Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
ARCO END AE FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most nutritious iS 


energizing, strength-giving power. | 


' food made from flour, and are full of 
Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 
buy them. Their sensible, dust 
tight, moisture proot packages 
WN prevent the unclean, tough con- 


dition | so common to BRISTOL’S Indoor and Outdoor 
ordinary crackers. Recording THERMOMETERS 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
fecording Thermometers for room temperatures and 
lecording Thermometers of Long Distance type 
make continuous records indoors of atmospheric 
temperatures outdoors, sensitive bu!b \-ing con- 
nected to Recording Instrument by Flexible Capil- 
lary Tubing. Write for illustrations. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


. shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


4 0 Large Barrel, Freight prepaid East 
a of Missouri River, cash with order. 


Apply Now 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ete ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


“S Tents.......$1.40 up | Revolvers..-.....-. $1.65 up 
Legvins, Pair...--. 15 ‘* | Cadet Guns.......- 1.20 & 
Bridlesserecie=4 ee -90 ‘© | Navy Repeat. Rifles 5.40 
Saddles ............ 8.00 ‘* | Side-Arm Sword... _.85 
m Shotgun............ 2.25 “¢ | New Uniforms...... 1.25 « 
Y Largest stock Government Auction Barznins in the world, 
15 acres required for its storage. 344-page 1910 catalogue; 
over 3000 illustrations. Mailed 15 cents (stamps). 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, Etc. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 B’ way, New York 


The Scientific American Boy 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 
12mo. 320 Pages. 340 Illustrations. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 


qi is a story of outdoor boy life, suggesting a large num- 


ber of diversions which, aside from affording entertainment, 

will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. In each instance 
complete practical instructions are given for building the various 
articles. @ The needs of the boy camper are supplied by the direc- 
tions for making tramping outfits, sleeping bags and tents ; also 
such other shelters as tree houses, straw huts, log cabins and caves. 
Q The winter diversions include instructions for making six kinds of 
skate sails and eight kinds of snowshoes and skis, besides ice boats, 
scooters, sledges, toboggans and a peculiar Swedish contrivance 
called a ‘‘rennwolf.” @ Among the more instructive subjects cov- 
ered are surveying, wigwagging, heliographing and bridge-building, 
in which six different kinds of bridges, including a simple can- 
tilever bridge, are described. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
2 playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 

" Highest type. Complete out- 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“ae Illustrated catalogue. 
re) BELLE MEADE FARM 
Pe te Dept. W. Markham, Va. 


t ; In 4 or 5 Weeks i 


fa The French method needs no hot bed. Practucal and suc- 
) pia cessful. Bed 6x3 feet will feed family of five with some left 
@ to sell. Fresh asparagus sells in big city markets during 

B winter months at $8.00 to $10.00 per dozen bunches. 
-., No knowledge of vegetable growing needed. Just our 
D) method. Keep on with present occupation; make money 
if as a side line with asparagus. Complete book showing 
’ our method sent postpaid on receipt of $1. Ordertoday. 


Herrman Pub. Co., 562 Monadnock Bdg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wall Papers and Wall Ln 


Coverings A Practical Handbook Gardens & & B® and 


For Pesoratare, Pepestanders ent Builders S cientific American e ene Qs 
, Wi If d 
oer one can Reg me sent to one address | |! The Scientific American Boy 


By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS for one year. 6 By A. RUSSELL BOND. 320 pp., 340 Illus. $2 postpald 
Includes characteristic designs in vogue to-day. Gives REGULARLY A STORY OF OUTDOOR BOY LIFE 

reliable information as to the choice of Wall Papers Suggests a large number of diversions which, aside from affording 
and describes the practical methods of applying them | entertainment, will stimulate in boys the creative spirit. Com- 


One Large 8vo Volume. Cloth. Price $2 


plete practical instructions are given for building the various arti- 
cles, such as Scows, Canoes, Windmills, Water Wheels, Etc 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 
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The Summer Home of Dr. F. B. Harrington, at Ipswich, Mass. 


By Barr Ferree 


3 BROAD drive of a thousand feet or so 
forms the approach up hill to the immense 
circle before the entrance steps of Dr. F. 
B. Harrington’s summer home at Ipswich. 
Bordered with lawns on either side, with 
banks of shrubbery beyond, it forms a 
very agreeable entrance to a delightful 
and charming house. Almost a-top a hill, the house enjoys 
a fine view over the surrounding country, which to those 
who know it and love it includes some of the most 
picturesque scenery in Massachusetts. It is a country that 
invites the picturesque in architectural design, and Messrs. 


Clark and Russell, architects, of Boston, and Mr. Arthur 


A. Shurtleff, landscape architect of the same city, have be- 
tween them created a residence and an estate of marked 
interest and beauty. 

The house is a many-gabled rambling structure, as de- 
lightfully picturesque in every part as it is picturesquely 
placed. So completely is this note the dominant one that 
it is scarcely apparent that here is a main building with a 
deflected wing—the deflection is clear enough, but the op- 
posite wing, which is a portion of the main building, is so 
cleverly varied that the entrance front seems to consist of 
a two-gabled center with related subsidiary structures on 
either side. One need not, however, concern oneself with 
questions of regularity and symmetry in this very pictur- 


The entrance front of the house shows a many-gabled rambling structure 
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esque grouping. No problems of this sort presented them- 
selves to the architects who, indeed, burdened themselves 
with very much the more difficult task of creating harmony 
out of diversity and of bringing unity out of variety. The 
very great success that has crowned their work is more 
than ample justification for the style chosen for this house, 
which is thoroughly charming in every aspect. 

The two chief features of the entrance front are the 
main gables, with their projecting roofs and vergeboards. 
The larger of these is at the extreme left of the main build- 
ing; the smaller, which is projected further forward, sur- 
mounts the entrance porch. This last is the simplest of all 
entrances porches—a platform reached by a flight of stone 
steps with a column on either side that supports the pro- 
jecting portion above it, here brought out flush with the 
beam above the columns, and recessed within for greater 
floor space for the porch. The walls here, as elsewhere, are 
without ornamentation, and present only the light gray of 
the stucco with which they are built. The outside wood- 
work, it should be added, is stained dark gray. 

On each side of the porch is a large bowed window, hay- 
ing the plan of a segment of a circle. On the right this 
immediately adjoins the porch; on the left it is separated 
from it by a flat piece of wall yielding space for a twin 
window. Beyond on the right, is a great stone chimney 
of irregular design built of field stone, and beyond the end 
wall is the porch, which completely encloses this end of the 
house, and which is returned on the garden front within. 

The second story overhangs the first to a more or less 
degree, the extent of the projection varying according to 
the projection of the various parts of the first story. Over 
One of the many porches attached to the house the entrance porch is a little projecting bay window sup- 


The bowling green forms a passage from the house to the garden 
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ported on brackets. Under the large gable on the left, is 
a triple window; on the right the bowed window below is 
surmounted with a curved pediment that rises above the 
base of the main roof as a dormer. ‘This device is re- 
peated in the end beyond the great chimney, and is one of 
the most picturesque and successful features of the whole 
front. The beams above this floor are exposed in the main 
gables, but the larger one alone contains a window in 
its apex. 

The deflected wing, which is obviously the service wing, 
and which has its own separate approach from the main 
highway, quite distinct from the entrance driveway to the 
house, is designed in quiet harmony with the main portion. 
It is simpler and less varied, with a pair of twin gables in 
the center, plainly finished without competition with the 
main gables. 

A description of this front, which was limited to a re- 
hearsal of its constituent parts, would be quite incomplete 
without a final word on the very admirable way in which all 
these parts are harmonized and unified. This has already 
been alluded to; but, after analysis, it becomes the clearer, 
since while there is variety and change in almost every por- 
tion, there is nothing that is not in perfect harmony, nothing 
that does not bear a relation to every other part. It is, in 
short, not only a most interesting study in the picturesque, 
but a highly successful realization of this very difficult archi- 
tectural quality. The quiet colors of the house, which have 
already been noted, save that of the roof, which is pale 
reddish brown, have been very admirably chosen for this 
design. Nor should the planting around the walls be over- 
looked, the shrubs and bushes at their base, the vines on the 
porch columns, on the great chimney and elsewhere—all 
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The garden at the rear of the house 
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these add immensely in the creating of the picturesque en- 
semble which is the keynote of the whole work, and which 
was the end looked forward to from the very beginning. 
The modest entrance door that opens from the little 
front porch, admits immediately to the hall. This is the 
central apartment of the house and one of the most import- 
ant; the living-room opens from it on the right and the 
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The staircase in the hall 


dining-room on the left. Directly in face, as it is entered, 
are the stairs to the second story, rising with double plat- 
forms, one of which is directly above the garden door. The 
walls are finished throughout with cypress, stained the color 
of weathered oak, and arranged in long vertical panels that 
reach from floor to ceiling. The floor is laid with hard- 
wood, on which are spread numerous beautiful Oriental 
rugs, and the ceiling has exposed beams, yielding large 


The living-room from another point of view 
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The living-room 


square panels that are plastered in light buff. The fireplace 
is on the left, and adjoins the doorway to the dining-room; 
it is built of common red brick, with wide black joints, 
and has a tiled hearth; facing, lining and chimney breast 
are all alike of this material. The room has small electric 
lights in the ceiling as well as side lights against the walls. 

The dining-room repeats the woodwork scheme of the 
hall, but is relieved by a brilliant frieze of peacock pattern 
on a white ground. Both floor and ceiling are treated in 
the same manner as the hall, but the rug, furniture, and 


The fireplace in the hall 


window draperies, as well as the shape and destination of 
the room, give it an intense individuality of its own. It is 
lighted from the two ends, with the bay window on the 
front and three smaller windows on the opposite end. The 
design and material of the fireplace are similar to those of 
the fireplace in the hall. 

Beyond is the very extensive series of the service-rooms, 
consisting of the butler’s pantry, kitchen, refrigerator 
room, servants-hall and back stairs to the second floor. A 
rear porch is open only on the garden side and immediately 
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overlooks the tennis court. 
Adjoining is the spacious 
clothes yard, enclosed with 
a high fence, with vertical 
members only, and large 
cement piers, surmounted 
with balls. Every conven- 
ience that modern skill sug- 
gests for this portion of the 
house is here supplied in 
liberal sufficiency. 

As in most country 
houses the living-room is 
the most important of the 
house. It is a vast and 
cheerful apartment three or 
four steps below the other 
portions, and is lighted by 
windows on three sides, 
windows of various shapes 
and sizes that bring into 
the interior of the house 
the delightful picturesque- 
ness which is so marked a 
quality of the exterior. 
There are no completely 
paneled walls here, and no 
beamed ceiling. The wood- 
work is Japanese Cedar, 
with a paneled dado of 
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perhaps three feet in 
height above which the 
walls are plastered and 
covered with gray grass 


cloth. A narrow wood 
band at the summit forms 
the cornice. The ceiling 


is finished as a solid sheet 
of plaster, broken over by 
the dependent electric 
lights. 

ihe sit; epee. is) of 
gray brick, with a paneled 
overmantel finished as a 
couple of cupboards. The 
inner window _ curtains 
which hang over thin 
white curtains, are of gray 
green. ‘The furniture, for 
the most part, has cushions 
in shades of gray corduroy. 

The second floor is, of 
course, given up to sleep- 
ing quarters. Space is pro- 
vided for four bedrooms 
for the owner’s use, and 
three bathrooms. In the 
service wing are three 
maids’ bedrooms and a 
bathroom. 
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Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


IX—Furnishing a Young Girl’s Room 


interest so conspicuously manifested by 
our younger generation in the home sur- 
roundings is naturally concentrated at its 
own room and belongings. Last month, 
in this department, some suggestive ideas 
were given for the room occupied by the 
boy of the family. A similar theme, but 
capable of more elastic treatment, is the furnishing of the 
daughter’s apartment. Here it is often possible to perfect 
each detail for the refinement of daily living independently 
of the rest of the house. 

The charm of absolute cleanliness for walls, floors, win- 
dows and general interior furnishings is never more desir- 
able than in the young girl’s room. Beginning at the foun- 
dation, the floor may be laid with strips of oak or maple 
and stained a deep mahogany red, dark oak or gray, as 
suits the color scheme to be carried out in the rest of the 
room. A word may also be said about painting a floor in 
a French gray, where the furnishings are light in tone, or 
an old-fashioned pumpkin yellow where the woodwork and 
walls will blend with so strong a note. Sometimes an 
opaque varnish is the only means for treating bare floors 


Corner of a girl’s studio 
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that will not take a stain or a paint. 

If an old floor cannot be left uncovered there are various 
styles of carpeting to be had. The most desirable selection 
at the least cost is a gray or a brown ingrain at ninety cents 
a yard, which, laid over a carpet lining, makes a pleasing 
background. Plain velvet carpets costing a dollar and sey- 
enty-five cents a yard are also useful for their quiet tones. 
Almost a plain effect can be had with the mottled Brus- 
sels carpet at a dollar and ten cents a yard, and the brown, 
blue or green fit into almost any colorings. .In the finer 
grades of Brussels the new patterns are small and well-knit, 
some of them in chintz effects. [he new borders are all 
narrow and make a finish to the edges of the floor. 

If matting is preferred to keep down the expense, the 
plain white made in China is the most durable and, lacking 
pattern, makes a better under-covering for bright-hued rugs. 
The colored matting is best when used by itself, as its 
broken weave contributes enough design to the floor. In 
some places a dark-red matting looks better than one of 
colder tones, but always one must consider the general as- 
sembling of furnishings before committing oneself to a de- 
cision in this important item. Grass matting, successful as 
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it is in contributing a soft green 
note to the floor, is harsh in texture 
for bedroom use and often emits 
an unpleasant odor when the room 
is not carefully and frequently aired. 

With the question of a bare 
floor or one covered with matting 
comes its attendant query: What 
shall we have for rugs? In a 
young girl’s room, color is almost 
a first consideration, and in almost 
every variety of rug this may be 
the primary motive for a choice. 
Sometimes the size of the rug is 
best when it nearly covers the floor, 
and nine feet wide by twelve feet 


A cane bedstead 


long is a standard size for nearly 
every make. A favorite with many 
young girls for their own room is 
the cotton rug woven from strips 
of denim and cretonne, as it com- 
bines prettily with the pink or blue 
chambray wall papers with cut-out 
flower borders. (This will be 
taken up later.) 

The Scotch rugs often men- 
tioned in this department for their 
durability are now being made in 


A clock shelf and ntirror combined 


A portable sewing-screen 
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light tones with lattice designs and 
flower borders, in perfect keeping 
with the ideals of a young girl’s 
room. Some of the gray centers 
with pink and green tones in the 
borders at once suggest the dainti- 
est color schemes for the curtains 
and other furnishings. Or, if a 
more decisive idea must be carried 
out, there are old blues, deep 
greens and fine shades of brown, 
with which the design is woven in 
contrasting colors. 

In the Wilton rugs there has 
never been until this present season 
such well-balanced patterns and re- 


for a girl’s room 


finement of coloring, and one 
might almost forsake the Oriental 
for our own productions. The 
plain-colored, all-wool rug appeals 
to the girl who leans to the Arts 
and Crafts in her own furnishings, 
and builds up from a solid tone the 
minor details. 

The usual way to plan the sizes 
of the rugs is to place the furni- 
ture as it is to be kept for some 
time and then lay a rug before the 
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larger pieces, such as the bedstead, bureau, washstand and 
work table or writing desk. Such a rule, however, must 
be controlled by the specific circumstances. 

After the solution of the floor covering is finished, the 
next largest consideration is the wall decoration, and as this 
is quite a permanent feature its exactions are not to be dis- 
regarded. The style and 
finish of the woodwork, 
the shape of the room, 
the number of windows 
and doors, the amount 
of light and the direction 
from which it comes, the 
furniture and its cover- 
ings—all these enter into 
the choice of the wall 
paper, and makes it 
needful to secure some 
mature help in the mat- 
ter. 

Usually, the wall pa- 
per follows the favorite 
color of the occupant of 
the room—pink, laven- 
der, primrose, or green 
—and with this plain 
tone is mingled others 
of a harmonizing char- 
acter. While gray sounds 
rather sombre for the 
walls of a young girl, it nevertheless appears in such charm- 
ing shades, with colored borders to add the touch of dis- 
tinction, that it is a popular choice this season. Then, too, 
it affords the opportunity for vivid cretonnes at the win- 
dows and for the dressing of the bed. 

The wall papers to imitate dimity, chambray and linen 
are very much liked when a border is to be added, as the 
surface is slightly broken up without becoming in any way 
anpattern, Ihe 
newest borders are 
very narrow, and 
these are used to 
form panel effects 
on the four sides of 
the room. 

Some years ago 
there originated the 
idea of adapting a 
striped paper as a 
border, cutting out 
the edges with a 


Window seats 


scissors, and then 
pasting it under 
the picture mold- 
ing. So much was 
this ‘amateur  at- 
tempt liked that 
the manufacturing 


firms undertook to 
print borders that 
could be cut out by 
hand and used 


in 
the same_ way. 
Now, an electric 
needle does the 


work rapidly and inexpensively and every one may have a 
cut-out border at eight cents and upwards a yard. 

In a room used more as a sitting-room than a bedroom 
the picture borders help to decorate the walls in a dignified 
manner. For the nature lover there are landscapes show- 
ing trees, brooks and mountains, and for the traveler there 
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are bits of Dutch and Swiss scenery. For the girl who pre- 
fers a more general color effect on her walls, the chintz pa- 
per is the most satisfactory, showing a variety of flowers 
in different colors, either scattered over the paper irregu- 
larly or strung together in upright lines. With a chintz 
paper one may keep to an almost severe treatment of the 
rest of the room, with- 
out a loss of interest. 
As the window drap- 
eries are so closely allied 
to the wall coverings 
they bespeak the next at- 
tention. Here it is wise 
to bring in the element 
of contrast, and not, as 
so often is mistakenly 
done, repeat the pattern 
on the walls. For an 
example of the former 
way, one may cover the 
walls with a flowered pa- 
per showing pink roses 
with green leaves, and, 
at the windows, hang 
some plain pink crépe or 
one of the novelty ma- 
terials -in the desired 
color. Or, one may use 
a plain pink paper on 
the walls and hang the 


and_ bookshelves 


windows with a rose cretonne. 

A school girl, who took a few lessons in stenciling, 
copied the pattern of the flowered border on the walls of 
her room and applied it with tapestry paints to cream-white 
cheese cloth. This was hung in straight lengths at the win- 
dows, with a short valance across the center, completing 
the decoration of the room very successfully. For a long, 
low window this arrangement of a valance with side lengths 

is of ten the very 
best. 

In the large 
pieces of furniture, 
bed, bureau, divan 
and writing desk, a 
girl may not have 
the-=-p o weamte 
choose, and must. 
often content her- 
self with undesir- 

able shapes and 
materials. In these 
days of the ready 
adaptability of ma- 
terial things to im- 
proved ideals in 
good taste, one may 
stain or paint a 
piece of furniture 
into harmonious re- 
lations with its fel- 
low pieces, or even 
change its outlines 
and so amend its 
lack of “avmesusieae 
value. In one home 
an old set of walnut bedroom furniture with aggressively 
prominent carving was first denuded, by the carpenter, of 
its superfluous portions and then painted with white enamel 
paint toned to a soft cream. Over this foundation some 
tiny rosebuds with green leaves were painted from a sten- 
ciled pattern, on such places as the head and footboard of 
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the bed, the drawers of the bureau and the backs of the 
chairs. 

If a girl can start the furnishings of her room with a 
really good piece of antique furniture, well-made and of 
tasteful lines, it will set a standard that will be difficult to 
satisfy without adding more of the “‘real thing.” A four- 
poster bedstead makes a picturesque element which seems 
incomplete without a low boy arranged as a dressing table, 
a high chest of drawers in place of a chiffonier, and a wing 
chair and candle stand. Where reproductions can be af- 
forded there are old English models of most interesting 
types in mahogany and satin wood. 

The white iron bed will always be in favor when a mod- 
erate-priced piece must be chosen. A new style this season 
shows the columns made in square outlines in place of the 
older way of round posts, with the elimination of the brass 
tops. This is especially recommended for the girl’s room. 

Bedsteads with the head and footboard fitted with cane 
give a lighter feeling to a room, especially when its size is 
contracted, than the solid panels of wood. In a country 
home this idea is even more appropriate for the summer 
life during warm weather than for the colder months spent 
in the city dwelling. 

A divan is nowadays often preferred by many girls in 
the place of a bedstead to give the atmosphere of a sitting- 
room, and then its covering becomes a matter of vital im- 
portance. If the room lacks the charm of detailed orna- 


ment the cover could be of a figured material in a washable 
goods. 


Some of the cretonnes in tapestry designs are a 
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good choice in this line. Or, a printed linen in soft tones 
lends artistic interest. A row of back pillows filled with 
moss helps to furnish the divan, and also to serve as a brace 
for some smaller, less-weighty pillows. 

If a plain covering is to be used the heavy homespuns are 
the best of materials, either with or without a band of trim- 
ming. With the plain cover some of the peacock chintzes 
made in France make picturesque pillow coverings. 

A tea table is always longed for by the girl who has a 
room of her own, and however simple its make its appoint- 
ments may become a collection always worth possessing, for 
teaspoons, decorated cups, dainty linen and a quaint teapot 
will somehow gravitate to those who are desirous of having 
them. 

No more personal note can be brought into a girl’s room 
than that imparted by a writing desk or table. Its equip- 
ment may be a matter of time, as with the tea things, but 
value is lent to the different pieces, if they are really of in- 
trinsic worth, by their gradual accumulation, in much the 
same spirit that dwells with the collector. 

A reading lamp or desk light must combine the real utili- 
tarian principle with aesthetic charm to be a fit belonging in 
a girl’s room. A piece of Japanese pottery may have an oil 
fount shaped to suit its opening, with a Japanese shade made 
of rice paper. Or, a candlestick of Florentine ware may be 
fitted with an electric bulb and carry a silk shade. In the il- 
lustration of a girl’s studio an electric bulb is dropped from 
the ceiling by a cord and a brass shade made to outline a 
Dutch scene. 


English Garden Mazes 


By A. Jennings Brown 


,<EW old English gardens were considered 
complete without their mazes or laby- 
rinths, which were usually masterpieces 
of the topiary art. The English garden 
maze is descended from the labyrinths of 
mythical times. It is hardly necessary to 
go into the history of these antique 
mazes, or even the mazes of the medieval cathedrals which 
were sometimes an adjunct to the cathedral proper, or 
sometimes they were simply incised upon the pavement 
or walls. The idea which was aimed at was to fill a definite 
geometrical figure, such as a square or a circle, with path 
lines arranged as 
symmetrically as 
possible. In the 
ecclesiastical laby- 
rinths, in some 
cases, 2,000 steps 
or more were re- 
quired to follow the 
course on the tiles 
or slabs. They were 
frequently regarded 
as emblematical of 
the “Way of the 
Cross” from Jeru- 
salem to Calvary. 
“With the revival 
of classical learn- 
ing,” says Country 
Life, ‘in the Fif- 
teenth Century, the 
interest aroused in 
the ancient myths 


A maze in an English garden 


led the draftsmen and engravers to apply the medieval 
labyrinths designs to the illustrations of such subjects as 
the famous legend of the Minataur of Crete. 

At the beginning of the Seventeenth Century mazes had 
reached the stage when from being nothing much more 
than curiosities of draftsmanship, they developed into gar- 
den ornaments of the most elaborate kind. By the end of 
the reign of Charles I the garden maze has probably ap- 


‘proached its ultimate development, and the influence of 


Versailles was also felt for the wonderful labyrinth which 
Le Notre laid out could hardly be proved a most illuminat- 
ing model. Unfortunately the Versailles labyrinth was 
destroyed in 1775. 
One of the most 
interesting of the 
English masters 
and _ undoubtedly 
the one with which 
the general public 


are most familiar 
is the one at Hamp- 
ton Court which 


was laid out in 1699 
on the north of the 
palace. The gen- 
eral outlines are 
still well preserved 
and we give an 
illustration of it. 
The Hampton 
court maze is com- 
paratively — simple 
as there are but 
three or four false 
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Alkborough, Lincolnshire, 60 feet in 


diameter 


steps or methods to lose or perplex the rambler in his 
entering, whereas in some of the mazes there are twenty. 
The importance of Hampton Court naturally increases the 
interest in its maze. ‘This garden labyrinth belongs to the 
Palace; it occupies 
one-quarter of an 
acre of ground and 
is one of the most 
beautiful in Eng- 
land. Its age is 
known from the 
fact that it was 
constructed early in 
the reign of Will- 
iam III. The walks 
or alleys are about 
one-half mile in 
length. In time the 
vogue of the maze 
began to wane, just 
as the hedge has 
been lost to the 
alleys through age 
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Maze at Boughton Green, Northampton- 
shire, 37 feet in diameter 


would amuse the people on the terrace. The construction 
of the maze is one of the most agreeable that remains. 
Indeed the essential feature of the maze outside of the 
emblematical and the legendary, is to construct a network 
of hedge-ways at a 
certain height which 
bewilders seekers of 
its center, and which 
is equally confus- 
ing to them in nego- 
tiating its exit. This 
intention is shown 
by its introduction 
into pleasure re- 
sorts, where the 
younger visitors are 
amused and apt to 
be confounded. 
Generally in the 
center there (ismea 
fountain, a_ statue, 
or small trees. 


The labyrinth at 
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and neglect. An Theobald’s Park, 
authority states, near Chesthunt, 
that original plant- in Hertfortshire, 
ings die out and shows an_ entirely 
are replaced, so The maze, Trinity College, Oxford. From an old print rectilinear form, 
that the vegetation which is not ap- 


is mixed by hollies, yews, hornbeam, etc. ‘The maze at 
Hatfield House, which we also illustrate, shows the 
principle of the maze, the idea being to bewilder the 
would-be stroller. The maze was usually constructed, as 
in this instance, so that the actions of those in the maze 
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Saffron Walden, 
Maze at Theobalds, Hertfortshire 
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Essex, 110 feet in 


diameter 


proached in any way by the numerous designs presented 
in this article. The nearest in type is that of the Mize 
maze, at St. Catherine’s Hill. The Theobald maze is very 
old, as it was in the Park when it passed into the posses- 
sion of James I. The octagonal form of the labyrinth adds 


The Mize maze, St. Catherine’s Hill, Win- 


chester, 86 feet in diameter 
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Maze incised on one of the piers of the See et Maze at Wing, Rutlandshire, 40 feet in 
porch of Lucca Cathedral Maze at Sneiton, Nottinghamshire, 51 feet in diameter diameter 


many difficulties and stops, owing to the numerous parallel been given to the maze. In this class is included the one 
hedges and paths. It is one of the most captivating of the at Versailles. 


The maze at Hampton Court, England The east garden and maze at Hatfield House 


geometrical style of gardening, and is recommended for The labyrinth plans and views shown give striking in- 
pleasure grounds. The name of ‘‘wildernesses’” has also stances of design and artistic construction of a park, grounds 
or garden feature that it is safe to assume is not to receive 
much extension in the future. The chief interest on the 
maze, now, is to preserve those in existence. 


SCALE UF FIVE M@TRES. 
' Pavement maze, entrance of Parish Church, St. Quentin, Maze at Chartres Cathedral on the pavement 
3414, feet in diameter in the nave, 30 feet in diameter 
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Home of Mr. E. B. Stearns at Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Frances Robeson’s house at Brookline, Mass. The hall of Mrs. Robeson’s house 
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The dining-room in Mr. Stearns’ house The entrance front of Mr. Stearns’ house 


The dining-room of Mrs. Robeson’s house The entrance front of Mrs, Robeson’s house 
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1 T may sound paradoxical, but the first point 

\ for the novice in the art of forming ves- 
sels of clay to consider is the last stage 
of the process. In other words it is nec- 
essary to know at what heat the clay you 
propose to use will mature in the firing. 
This is the definite point which has always 
to be kept in view, both in the mixing of clays and glazes. 
There are several ways of acquiring this knowledge, (a) 
by purchasing clay from a pottery, (b) by adopting a for- 
mula or mixture the maturing point of which is given, and 
(c) by empirical trials. 

We will presume you have access to a natural red or 
buff clay and want to find what degree of heat is necessary 
to convert it into serviceable pottery. Take some of this, 
dry it well and then pound it as fine as you like, picking 
out the stones and any other foreign substance it may con- 
tain. Scatter this into a pail of water, a handful at a time, 
until there is sufficient to make a fairly thick liquid. Stir 
this well until it attains a certain smoothness. But it will 
not be free from grit and it is necessary 
to pass it through a lawn of about 80 to 
100 meshes to the inch. Take another 
pail, and taking a small quantity of slip 
at a time, pour it in the lawn and by either 
tapping it on the side, or using a sponge 
and keeping it in motion with the 
hand, the slip is freed from its impurities. 
Lard or butter tubs, obtainable from any 
grocer for a few cents, make excellent 
slip tubs. Let this slip stand a few hours. 
The clay particles will sink to the bottom, 
leaving clear water on the top. Pour off this water, stir 
the remainder well, place some of it on a plaster bat 
and you will soon have plastic clay. Before using this 
clay it must be ‘‘wedged,” 
that is, kneaded together 
into a perfectly homoge- 
neous mass, free from air 
bubbles. Take as much 
clay as you can conveni- 
ently handle; with a thin 
brass wire cut it in two, and 
then extending your arms, 
bring the two portions 
sharply together, repeating 
as often as necessary; or 
you can bring the mass 
down sharply and repeat- 
edly on a stone or brick 
floor, cutting it with the 
wire as before. Clay can- 
not be wedged too thor- 
oughly, so do not grudge 
the expenditure of a little time. The result should be a 
plastic mass which cuts cleanly without showing any holes 
or joints. Make a small slab, say 2x3 inches or 3x4 
inches, of this clay, and carefully mark it out into ten 
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Conducted by A. Russell 


Home-made Pottery 


By W. P. Jervis 
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parts. ‘This can be done with the edge of a rule. It makes 
it more exact if the slab is made a little larger, marked out 
as shown in the accompanying drawing, and when about 
as hard as leather, trimmed with a knife. The hatched 
parts show the parts to cut away. If the clay is too plastic 
it will take a long time to dry and possibly go out of shape. 
Whilst extreme plasticity is a good feature in a modeling 
clay, a potters clay should be much ‘‘shorter,” for it will 
then dry quickly and retain its shape. The best shortener 
is sand. Clay can be kept in condition by placing in a 
cool place and covering with a damp cloth. These natural 
clays mature at from 1030 to 1130 centigrade. Try 
it at 1070 (cone 04), and when it is fired touch it 
with the tongue and if it has not had sufficient fire it 
will adhere slightly to it. If it shows signs of vitrification 
and is dark and glassy it is overfired. I use a red clay 
which will not retain its shape at 1130 (cone or), 
and to correct this [ add ro per cent. flint and 5 per cent. 
china clay, and this is the standard I shall use in these 
lessons. The flint renders the clay harder, but it also in- 
creases the shrinkage, this being about 
one-eighth from the mold to the fired 
ware. The china clay improves the color. 
So a slab made as above instead of meas- 
uring 2x3 or 3x4 is one-eighth less. ‘This 
shrinkage is caused by the particles of clay 
being brought closer together during the 
firing and you cannot work without know- 
ing what it is. When the clay is fired it 
is known as biscuit. A good hard biscuit 
is desirable, but it sometimes happens that 
the ware is short fired and the biscuit is 
soft, and this will be dealt with later. 

I have spoken of plaster bats. Plaster is a most impor- 
tant article to the potter and a number of these bats are 
indispensable. They may 
either be round or square. 
To make the latter take a 
square of hard wood or 
thick glass of the size re- 
quired and make a frame 
of wood or very strong 
cardboard, binding it firmly 
together with cord. A lit- 
tle clay at the joints will 
make it tight. A round 
one can be made in an 
agate or iron frying pan or 
pie plate. Measure how 
much water it takes to fill 
these to the required thick- 
ness, about 34-inch. Put 
this same quantity of water 
in a bowl or wide-mouthed 
pitcher and add to it one pound of dry dental plaster to 
each pint of water. Let this stand for about four or five 
minutes and in the meantime with a cloth or sponge soap 
all the inside parts of the mold, rubbing it well in so that _ 
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every part is covered and free from lumps. I have found 
that Castile soap boiled to a jelly and with a little kerosene 
oil added is the best medium to use. Stir the plaster vig- 
orously with the hand until it is brought to a smooth cream 
and begins to thicken, and the hand on being withdrawn 
shows a good thick coating. Pour this mixture into your 
mold and in a few minutes the plaster becomes dry and 
in a few more the heat of combination sets in and the bat 
will part company from the mold if gently tapped. The 
edges can then be trimmed with a knife. As soon as 
the plaster is poured, wash 
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to attain this end. It is comparatively easy to make good 
ware by both casting and throwing, which we shall deal 
with later, but while we have seen many interesting coiled 
pieces, we have yet to see a good one. Your first attempt at 
coiling should be an extremely simple shape. Make a full 
size drawing of this and do not let the fancy, born of a 
moment, tempt you to depart from it. The bottom of the 
piece should not be flat but concave. A turner would make 
you a few different-sized blocks for a trifling sum or you 
can take cardboard and cut out a number of discs, each 

one a trifle smaller than 


out the vessel and your 
hands. The _ trimming 
knife is an ordinary ten- 
cent kitchen knife. The 
wire must be brass and any 
piece of wood will do for 
the handles. Those of par- 
cel carriers do very well. 
Cones indicate the degree 
of heat in the kiln, first 
bending and then com- 
pletely melting at the heat 
they indicate. Just before 
the end of firing for cone 
I, 04 would be melted, o1 
a little bent and 1 still up- 
right. 04, 1070 C., is put 
in so that you may know 
the heat is even, or other- 
wise at back and front of 
kiln; or, 1130 C., to warn you of the approach of the end, 
and No. 1, 1150 C., the heat desired. 

Indian women made their pottery by building it up with 
coils of clay and this seems the principal method adopted 
by teachers and even art schools of to-day. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to recommend it from a potter’s point of view 
except that it gives the tyro a certain familiarity with clay 
in its various degrees of consistency. A piece of good pot- 
tery is of even thickness throughout and correct in line. 
It is almost impossible to attain either conditions by coil- 
ing. It is waste of time and material and would be useless 
for you to follow these lessons unless you are thoroughly de- 
cided to make the best pottery you are capable of and are 
determined to use all the skill and intelligence you possess 


Building up a piece with coils of clay 


the other and fasten to- 
gether with a tack. ‘Take 
a handful of clay and on a 
flat surface roll it out into 
a coil proportionate in 
thickness to the size of the 
piece you wish to make, from 
Y%-inch to 3£-inch diame- 
ter. A little practice will 
enable you to make these 
coils with some regularity. 
Having placed the base 
on a plaster bat, cover it 
with coils, and then com- 
mence to build the walls, 
breaking off the coil for 
each circle until the de- 
sired height is raised. 
Slightly dampen the under 
coil before adding another. 
Put aside until it has set firmly and then proceed to fill 
up the spaces between the coils with soft clay. Press this 
in with your fingers, moistening the coils as you proceed until 
the interstices both inside and out are filled up. Again 
let it harden and see if any cracks develop, and if 
so fill them up with the moist clay. It is now ready for 
finishing. 

This can be done with a piece of flexible steel, which 
with a little practice adapts itself to the line of the piece, 
or a sharp knife can be used though not so effectively. A 
whirler facilitates very largely this finishing process. 
A cardboard template made from your drawing enables 
you to preserve the correct shape during both. the coiling 
and finishing. 


Glue for Model-Making 


aw) HERE are several grades of glue, the best 
4 of which is made from scraps of hides, 
and is translucent, of an amber color. As 
glue is indispensable to the amateur who 
makes models of paper, or of wood, or 
builds wooden furniture, it may be inter- 
esting to learn how to prepare it. Glue 
may be melted in a pot, set within a larger pot, water 
separating the two to prevent over-heating. Melting glue 
in this way about the house is objectionable, owing to its 
disagreeable odor. A liquid glue, however, may be made 
by adding acetic acid (strong vinegar will do), or a very 
small quantity of nitric acid, to its solution. Its property 
of adhesion is in nowise destroyed by this action. If vine- 
gar is used, the glue may be dissolved in it for a fluid, in- 
stead of water. 

A strong glue that is liquid, or gelatinous at will, may 
be made in small quantities, liquified and kept in an ordi- 
nary bottle. Take of good quality commercial glue, broken 
into small pieces, sufficient to fill a wide-mouthed bottle. 
Pour over the glue dilute carbolic acid, of the strength 


recommended and sold for household purposes. The 
bottle may be heated by setting it on the back of a stove; 
or (and this is the writer’s method) it may be laid slanting 
in the top of a lamp chimney, the wick first being lit and 
turned down. ‘The glue will soon commence to bubble, or 
boil, and it is advisable to turn the bottle occasionally. 

The thickness and fluidity of the glue is maintained at 
any degree sought, by adding glue or carbolated water, as 
indicated. The quickest drying glue is that which is rather 
stiff at normal temperatures; this may have to be heated 
a minute on a lamp before it will flow freely. If made 
thin, it far ‘‘out-sticks’” most mucilages. The glue does 
not smell offensive, as it would were it melted in the well- 
known glue-pot. It is spread with a mucilage brush, and, 
as used, a supply of glue and diluted acid are added from 
time to time to replenish the stock. 

A special glue may be made by dissolving purified glue 
in nitric ether, when there will be obtained a free-flowing 
ether glue. A few pellets of india rubber added to the 
solution will give it the quality, after hardening, of resist- 
ing moisture. 
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The Steam Radiator in France 


By Frances B. Sheafer 


RANCE is adapting, little by little, certain 
American household features. ‘The bath- 
room and open plumbing are being in- 


Mh 


SEN corporated—slowly, it is true, but none 
ea Iai the less inevitably—into modern French 
iS \. building construction. So, too, American 
a methods of heating have revolutionized 
Continental in-door life. The time was when no more than 
one or two rooms of an apartment or of a house were kept 
warm for the family who dwelt therein. These were most 
likely the salle a manger, and the kitchen, if the cooking 
was done on a coal stove. The salon was practically out 
of use, when the cold 
weather set in; and the 
sleeping-rooms were never 
warmed—a sufficiently hy- 
gienic custom if any indi- 
vidual of Latin birth could 
once be induced to sleep 
with the windows open. 

Steam heating and hot 
air furnaces have given the 
people of France some new 
ideas of comfort, even 
though their naturally eco- 
nomical instincts impel 
them to take these benefits 
in homeopathic doses. A 
French hot-air register is a 
sort of toy. In a good- 
sized room, it may often 
be no more than six inches 
square; and in an apart- 
ment so_ inadequately 
heated, it is still necessary 
to wear many more woolen 
garments and thick wraps 
than are ever necessary in 
an American home of even 
heat. 

The hot-air system of 
heating has not in any ap- 
preciable degree changed 
the style of furnishing of 
French rooms. ‘The regis- 
ter 1S sO inconspicuous a 
feature of an interior that 
it need not be considered 
at all in planning a decora- 
tive ensemble. 

The steam _ radiator, 
however, is quite another problem. It is a definite piece of 
furnishing which fills a certain amount of space. In prac- 
tical America, this useful heating apparatus is accepted just 
as it is, in all its bald utilitarianism. We need it over 
there, which is excuse enough for setting up its gilt or silver 
coils anywhere that will best serve temperature purposes. 

French estheticism could not quite reconcile itself to so 
homely an innovation, and immediately, it has become a 
subject for French ingenuity and fancifulness. A steam 
radiator is hard to beautify, and so the Continental dec- 
orators and designers have confined themselves rather to 
inventing new ways of hiding the unsightly things. The 


An artistic design for a radiator 


draughty but picturesque fireplace has been for long a part 
of all interior schemes here in France. An almost unavoid- 
able experiment, then, would be a combination of the new 
way of heating with the old. In one of the Louis XVI 
bedrooms recently displayed at the Salon du Mobilier in 
the Grand Palais, one decorative firm had hidden the steam 
radiator in the fireplace and covered it with a wire screen. 
That was not a bad idea, though the screen was unsightly. 

In all of the recent Salons there have been exhibited 
more or less interesting “‘cache radiateurs.” In the new 
Salon of M. L. Rion, a Belgian designer showed a hand- 
some copper case, the motive being a peacock with spread 
tail, the interstices among 
his tail feathers allowing 
for the distribution of the 
heat. 

In the Salon d’Automne, 
a Polish artist resident in 
Paris, M. Stanislas Lan- 
dau exhibited some still 
more elaborate ‘‘cache ra- 
diateurs,” made of faience 
and metal combined. M. 
Landau’s designs are orig- 
inal and artistic and they 
are quite possible for any 
interior furnished in the 
modern spirit. The photo- 
graph reproduced with this 
article is one of several de- 
signs made by M. Landau 
for some important dec- 
orative projects intrusted 
to him. The ornamenta- 
tion both for the pottery 
case and the metal door is 
simple and eminently suit- 
able for the materials em- 
ployed in making the radi- 
ator cover. 

Some of these cases are 
flat and are designed for 
side walls; others are made 
triangular in shape in order 
to be fitted into the corners 
of a room. Several of the 
covers allow for a special 
heating plant, which can be 
attached to the radiator 
when it is necessary to heat 
but one room—if the 
weather is too mild to start the central heating system. 

All of these treatments of the new heating instrument 
are admirable and they are a fine commentary on the Con- 
tinental—more especially the Latin—way of looking at 
this matter of interior furnishings. The steam radiator in 
its original unadorned simplicity is as typical of practical 
America as these ornate and beautiful elaborations of the 
same articles are of artistic France. 

The radiator as seen in the usual home is unsightly and 
the use of an ornamental one as presented herewith adds an 
artistic value in decoration that could not be obtained in 
any other way. 
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Residence of William L. | Bailey, Esq., at Ardmore, Pa. 


By Paul Thurston 


NS HE residence of William L. Bailey, Esq., 

S$), which has been recently completed at Ard- 
more, Penn., and which is illustrated here- 
with, is undoubtedly one of the best 
examples of the Georgian style of archi- 
tecture built in that vicinity. 

The chief characteristics of its design 
are the fine proportions of its outlines, its form, and the 
careful execution of its detail. There is no more splendid 
example of architecture to follow in the designing of a 
residence, than this classic form, and the reason this is so, 
is best found in the test of time given to any of its proto- 
types which have been built two hundred years; and which 
still stand out as examples of something better than any 
other class of buildings erected during the same period. 

A driveway enters at one corner of the property, and 
sweeps around the circle in front of the portico built at the 
front of the house. The main walls of the building are 
constructed of local stone of a grayish blue color with 
rough faces, laid up with wide white mortar joints. 

The great portico, supported on four massive Ionic col- 
umns, gives the keynote to the whole general architectural 
scheme. The floor of this portico is laid with red brick, 
in herringbone pattern and in white mortar. 


The front doorway, with the small lighted windows on 
either side, is quite the feature of the entrance, which is 
direct into a handsome living-hall. On either side of the 
vestibule there are paneled seats. Opposite the entrance, a 
staircase of handsome design, ascends to the second story, 
and is composed of white painted treads, risers, and bal- 
usters, and a mahogany rail. This hall is treated in white 
enamel, and has a low paneled wainscoting and a massive 
wooden cornice. 

To the right of the entrance is the reception-room fin- 
ished in white enamel. It has an open fireplace with marble 
facings and hearth, and a mantel of Colonial style. 

Back of the reception-room, and connecting with the hall, 
is the living-room, which is trimmed with mahogany. It 
has a beamed ceiling, and an open fireplace with facings of 
imitation Caen stone, and a mantel of mahogany. 

The dining-room is built at the left of the entrance. It 
is a handsome room treated in white enamel. The walls 
have a low Colonial wainscoting above which they are covy- 
ered with a tapestry wall-paper in green, blue and brown, 
finished by a heavy wooden cornice. 

The fireplace has marble facings and a hearth, and a 
mantel of Colonial style. 

The butler’s pantry, kitchen, and servants-hall are fitted 


The garden is built on an axis with the house 
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The house is built of stone 


with the best modern appointments. The second story is divided into sleeping- 
rooms, which are treated with white enamel and one color scheme for the walls 
of each room. 


The bathrooms have tiled wainscotings and floors, and are furnished with 
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porcelain fixtures and exposed nickle-plated plumbing, complete in every detail. 

A feature of this floor is the den, which occupies the space over the kitchen 
extension. It is finished with a forest green effect, and it contains an open fire- 
place and bookcases built in, and also a photographic dark-room. 
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with the best modern appointments. The second story is divided into sleeping- 
rooms, which are treated with white enamel and one color scheme for the walls 
of each room. 


The bathrooms have tiled wainscotings and floors, and are furnished with 


porcelain fixtures and exposed nickle-plated plumbing, complete in every detail. 

A feature of this floor is the den, which occupies the space over the kitchen 
extension. It is finished with a forest green effect, and it contains an open fire- 
place and bookcases built in, and also a photographic dark-room. 
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The third floor contains the servants’ quarters, trunk- 
rooms, and storage. 

The cellar, which extends under the entire building, con- 
tains laundry, cold storage room, heating apparatus and 
fuel-rooms; all being fitted up in the best possible 
manner. 

The stable and garage, which are built at the rear of 
the house, are thoroughly equipped with every modern con- 
venience. Both of the buildings are designed in harmony 
with the house, and 
are constructed of 
similar materials. 
Messrs. Bailey and 
Bassett, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., were the 
architects of this 
delightful house, 
stable and garage. 

The ornament of 
every country house 
is to be found in 
the garden area, 
and Mr. Bailey’s place is no exception to this rule. 

The formal garden which is built at the south side of 
the house is laid out in a geometrical form, with a walk ex- 
tending direct through the garden and terminating at a 
wooden seat built at the end of it. 

The living-porch, built at the rear of the house, over- 
looks the natural wooded garden, which man has orna- 
mented and improved by the building of walks in the forest 
through shaded glens and over rustic bridges which have 
been built across the numerous streams that are fed by the 
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large pool formed by the building of a dam to retain the 
water which comes into the property by natural streams. 
Groups of shrubs have been planted at every turn of the 
walks, and numerous wooden seats have been built in 
secluded spaces. A tea house is also built at the extreme 
end of one of the garden walks. 

The grounds about the house are not fully completed 
and important changes and improvements are  con- 
tinually being made in the grounds and in the gardens. 

There can be no 
hard and fast rules 
S En set in planning an 

Den al = lente e estate like this, if 
| chamber there is to be any 
harmonious and pic- 
turesque results. 

fom On The manner in 
S : which the property 
is studded with 
magnificent trees 
about the front of 
the house and 
around the sides, and the natural forest at the rear has 

made it possible to develop something beyond the usual. 

The difficulty experienced, however, in most cases of 
this kind where nature has bestowed her richest gems, is 
that the work done in conjunction with the natural re- 
sources of a property have not been done with the same 
spirit of refinement as is expressed in the work done on Mr. 
Bailey’s property. Many gardens can only be improved by 
the judicious use of garden accessories, and this is one which 
has been very carefully treated in this respect. 
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SSGNTIL the Thirteenth Century mirrors were 
made of burnished metal. The first look- 
ing-glasses with silvered backs were merely 
small mirrors destined to hang on a lady’s 
chatelaine. In the Sixteenth Century the 
art of silvering the back was brought to 
perfection in Murano; and not long after 
those celebrated glass-works were in operation, the French, 
Germans and English all stepped into the field, and began 
to make looking-glasses with more or less success. The 
French and English, however, achieved the best results 
in imitating the Venetian work. About the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury glasses with beveled sides (a biseau) were made in 
Venice and frames became of great importance. 

A French authority tells us that “In Italy they were 
developed in redundant foliage, supporting figures of 
geniuses; or crowned with a pyramidal composition on 
which appeared the escutcheon of the owner; others were 
sculptured in hard wood, such as oak, the most perfect of 
these works being gilded on the bare wood with a species 
of bright gold called ducat gold; others were coated with 
that white paste which is still used and gilded on a light 
impression of vermilion.” 

“A great change took place under Louis XIV; Venice 
and its mirrors were left far behind; and after having 
vainly endeavored to bring over 
workmen from Murano to found a 
minufactory of glass in the faubourg 
St. Antoine, Colbert learnt that one 
already existed in regular working 
order at Tourlaville near Cher- 
bourg. The minister sent for Lucas 
de Nehou, the director, to take in 
hand the royal manufactory of 
glasses. Shortly after, he was able 
to send from it the splendid decora- 
tions of the galerie des fétes for Ver- 
sailles. Thenceforth it could no 
longer be a question of counterbal- 
ancing the minute dimensions of the 
mirror by the development of its 
frame; the latter therefore under- 
went a transformation, and, like the 
borders of wainscotings, was re- 
duced to delicate arabesque combina-. 
tions connected by wreaths of flow- 
ers, relieved by masks and palmettes, 
or by shells and acanthus foliage. 
Notwithstanding the increased di- 
mensions of the glasses their effect 
was still more heightened by inlaid 
pieces. Thus sections of glass were 
ranged at each corner of the prin- 
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By Esther Singleton 


Fig. |—Looking-glass with mahogany and gilt 
frame dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century 


cipal sheet of glass, whether oval or rectangular, then pieces 
to form a border, and others forming a pediment at the 
top, and a pendant towards the base; gilded and carved 
wood united them all, hiding the joints by ingenious inter- 
sections, and furnishing the architectural framework with 
its chief designs, its stems and wreaths, its crowned masks, 
requisite for consolidating the masses and giving points of 
attraction to the eye. These sculptures are of extreme 
elegance of composition and of great delicacy of work- 
manship.”’ 

The Duke of Buckingham started a factory in Lam- 
beth about 1670, and sent for the best glass-makers, glass- 
grinders, and polishers from Venice, which we are told, 
“succeeded so well as to be now enabled to send to that 
very place and to every other part of Europe, and to 
Asia, Africa and America, the finest glass of all sorts that 
the world can produce.” In 1677 Evelyn notes of a visit 
to Lambeth: ‘We also saw the Duke of Buckingham’s 
glass-works, where they made huge vases of metal as clear, 
ponderous and thick as crystal; also looking-glasses far 
larger and better than any that come from Venice.” 

The Vauxhall Plate Glass factory was in operation until 
1780. Charles II forbade the importation of any kind of 
glass; and this, of course, gave a strong incentive to native 
talent. The secrets of manufacture were guarded, but 
glass was made in Vauxhall in much 
the same manner as in Murano. The 
largest sized plates were four feet; 
and when a large mirror was re- 
quired, two or more pieces of glass 
were used. Small mirrors were also 
often made in two sections. Many 
of these Vauxhall mirrors were ex- 
ported to America. 

At first the frames were of ebony, 
olive-wood and walnut; at the end 
of the Seventeenth Century lacquered 
frames were popular and soft wood 
carved and gilded, or a composition 
of something like plaster of Paris, 
molded and gilt. 

About the time of the Restoration 
decorative frames were made. At 
first they were architectural in char- 
acter; but later they became simpler 
and were often but a narrow margin 
or “‘list’’ of walnut, or ebony, or wood 
stained black to represent ebony. 
The glass was usually beveled and 
the outline of the bevel followed the 
curves of the inner frame. The 
Vauxhall plates were small; and, 
therefore, the mirrors were often in 
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two pieces, the larger one 
at the base and the smaller 
one, forming a sort of 
panel, at the top. The upper 
panel was finished with a 
dull surface, and figures 
and patterns were cut in 
the back of the glass, pro- 
ducing an effect like that 
of embossed work or gem- 
cutting. Sometimes two or 
three plates were framed 
together and the joints 
hidden by bands of gilded 
wood, or metal, like the 
outside frame, or by strips 
of colored glass. 

The great carver, Grin- 
ling Gibbons, made a num- 
ber of exquisite mirror- 
frames with beautifully exe- 
cuted flowers and fruits; 
but the richly carved frame 
of his style soon changed 
for that of Louis XIV. 
French mirrors were now 
imported into England and 
many refugee Hugenot 
workmen made frames in England after the style of the 
French court and the great decorator of the age, Marot. 
Instead of the great wreath of flowers and fruit, the decora- 
tive motives were heavy garlands of the bell-flower, the mas- 
caron, the scroll and the urn. A ‘‘Queen Anne mirror,” 
oblong in shape with elegantly carved gilt frame, the design 
being foliage and gadrooning, was, not long ago, sold in 
London for £26; and a mirror of the William III period in 
English marquetry frame, with flowers and foliage beauti- 
fully inlaid in colored woods and ivory on a walnut ground, 
£43. <A pair of oval mirrors by the Adam brothers, on 
the other hand, in carved and gilt frame, brought £46. 

Chippendale, being a carver, naturally delighted in de- 
signing frames for pictures and mirrors. In his day the 
tall pier-glasses between the windows were as important 
as the mantel-glass, and were frequently carved to corre- 
spond. Moreover, the girandoles that carried the side- 
lights for the drawing- 
room and dining-room 
and which were hung 
on either side of the 
mantel-piece, were also 
furnished with a look- 
ing-glass, not only for 
ornament, but for the 
purpose of reflecting 
the lights of the can- 
dles and rendering the 
room more brilliant. 
Chippendale’s frames 
naturally show him 
when he is perhaps in 
his most characteristic 
moods. ‘They bristle 
with spiky leaves in 
which _ long-tailed, 
long-beaked birds peck 
at scrolls, leaves, ici- 
cles, and sometimes 
squawk at little man- 
darins standing under 


Fig. 2—Eighteenth century mirror 
in two parts: walnut frame 
with gilt ornamentation 
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Fig. 4—Oval mirror of the Heppel- from mythology and 
white period ‘ fEsop’s Fables are 
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blended with Chinese mo- 
tives or the fantastic scroll 
and leaf-work of the Louis 
XV_ style which Chippen- 
dale used so beautifully. 
He was very clever—as 
clever as the French de- 
signers —in making the 
sconce-arms emerge from 
the leaves or scrolls in nat- 
ural and graceful sweeps. 

The Chippendale mir- 
rors are frequently in sev- 
eral. divisions; but the 
union of the_ separate 
plates is always hidden 
under the foliage or the 
rock and shell work. Chip- 
pendale mirrors now bring 
enormous prices. Within 
the past five years the fol- 
lowing sums have been 
realized in London: 

A Chippendale gilt mir- 
ror with three lights, 5 
feet, 6 inches high, and 4 
feet wide scroll frame with 
floral borders, £89; a pair 
of Chippendale girandole mirrors, 4 feet, 5 inches high, 1 
foot, 5 inches wide; gilt and carved in Gothic design, £27; 
a pair of Chippendale mirrors, 8 feet long, 3 feet, 6 inches 
wide, with Vauxhall plates in two divisions; scroll and 
floral carved frame, surmounted with masks, £79; a Chip- 
pendale mirror, carved and gilt, 7 feet, 4 inches long, 4 
feet, 2 inches wide, 90 guineas; a Chippendale bevel-edged 
mirror, 7 feet high, 3 feet wide, upright black frame, with 
festoons of flowers, foliage, rosettes, acorns and arabesques 
in relief, 38 guineas. 

The mirrors designed by the Adam brothers are light, 
graceful and charming, and those by Heppelwhite are no 
less so. Of girandoles with sconce-arms the latter said 
that “they admitted of great variety in pattern and ele- 
gance”’ and are “usually executed of the best carved work— 
gilt and burnished in parts. They may be carved and col- 
ored suitable to the room.”” Heppelwhite was fond of the 
oval mirror with 
the light falling bell- 
flower used as a fes- 
toon, often looped 
from a little bracket 
on which stood a 
small urn.  Pier- 
glass frames were 
usually square, of 
good carved work, 
gilt and burnished. 
Heppelwhite says 
that “they should 
be made nearly to 
fill the pier. They 
must be fixed very 
low, and the panels 
of the sides are fre- 
quently made of va- 
rious colored glass,” 
the pier-table also 
had to fit the pier 
and ‘nearly touch- 
ing the ornaments 
of the glass.” 

As far as this last 
instruction is con- 


Fig. 3—Looking-glass with walnut 
and gilt frame dating from the 
eighteenth century 


Fig. 5—Oval mirror transitional from 
Chippendale to Heppelwhite 
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cerned the mirror and table in Fig. 
7 (though of a later period than 
Heppelwhite) are correctly placed. 
The table is of the Empire style. 
The mirror, with simple gilt frame, 
is made in two sections. 

The concave and convex mirror 
with gilt frames and branches for 
candles became very popular in Shera- 
ton’s day and they lasted for many 
decades. Such mirrors were fre- 
quently framed in black, ornamented 
with gilt balls, and surmounted by a 
gilt eagle. Many of these are pre- 
served in old American homes. 

Another style in great favor was 
the long mirror. Sheraton says: 

“Glasses for chimney-pieces run 
various, according to the size of the 
fireplace and the height of the wall 
above. To save expense, they are 
sometimes fitted up in three plates 
and the joints of the glass covered 
with small gilt mouldings or plasters. 
At other times with the naked joint 
only. When they are of one plate, 
the frame in general is made bolder 
and more elegant.”’ 

Sheraton also says: 

“In elegant rooms the chimney-glass is usually carried 
to the under side of the cornice of the ceiling; but to reduce 
the expense of the plate, sometimes a broadish panel is 
introduced at the top of the glass with a frieze and cornice 
above all, included in the frame of the glass.” 

“The most generally approved pilasters for chimney and 
pier-glasses are those of 3, 5, or 7 reeds worked bold; 
but which, in my opinion, still look better by being parted 
with a ground one-third of the width of the reed, which 
may be matted to relieve the burnished reeds. It is not 
unusual to have a twisting branch of flowers, or a ribband 
round the reeds rising upwards and terminating in some 
sort of Composite, Corinthian or Ionic capital. The 
panel above the glass is 
sometimes made quite plain 
and covered with silk as a 
ground for drapery, tacked 
under the corner of the 
glass to match that of the 
windows.” 

Towards the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century 
chimney-glasses with carved 
walnut or gilt frames 
valued at from thirty to 


eighty pounds were not 
uncommon in rich New 
England houses. They 


were often supplied with 


arms for candles. A gilt- 
edged walnut frame in 
1748 is valued at 120 


pounds, and another with 
walnut frame and brass 
arms at 37 pounds, 10 
shillings. All through the 
last three-quarters of the 
Eighteenth Century ma- 
hogany was _ used for 
frames, and also pine wood 
stained to resemble mahog- 


any. Walnut and gilded 


Fig. TMitor with gilt 
__ frame and console table 
of the Empire style 
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Fig. 6—Ejghteenth century mirror from the 
Brice House, Annapolis, Md. 
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wood was a very popular combina- 
tion and the carved and gilded frame 
always held its own. 

The American colonists always 
kept up with the latest fashions in 
England. In the wealthy houses of 
both North and South the newest 
styles in silver and furniture were 
always to be seen. In early days 
when mirrors came into use in Eng- 
land, the landed proprietors here had 
them also. ‘The old inventories are 
full of entries of looking-glasses with 
olive-wood frames, looking-glasses 
with black lists, etc., etc.; and as the 
years go on and fashions change, the 
items in the wills and inventories 
show that the rich householders con- 
stantly bought the newest and the 
latest articles in furniture. Even if 
this were not the case, the many ad- 
vertisements in the current newspa- 
pers of importations from London 
and the many cards from carvers and 
gilders and looking-glass makers who 
offer to remodel old glasses, cutting 
them into the correct shapes and sizes 
and framing them in the newest 
styles, show that there was a great demand for such work. 
A glance through the old New York newspapers shows the 
following facts: 

In 1730 “James Foddy, Citizen and Glass-seller of Lon- 
don, who arrived here at the end of last June and brought 
with him a parcel of very fine looking-glasses of all sorts,” 
acquainted the public that he “undertook to alter and amend 
old looking-glasses.”’ 

In 1735 Mr. Duyckinck, at the Sign of the Two Cupids, 
near the Old Slip Market, had new looking-glasses and 
frames plain japan’d or flowered; and among the items 
advertised by various merchants we see gilt and plain 
looking-glasses of sundry sizes, in 1745; japanned dressing- 
glasses, in 1748; new fashion sconces and looking-glasses, 
in 1749;  looking-glass 
sconces, in 1750; sconces 
and pier-glasses of all 
sizes, in 1752; an assort- 
ment of sconces, gilt and 
carved in the newest fash- 
ions, in 1753; newest fash- 
ioned looking-glasses from 
London, in 1757; a variety 
of sconces with branches 
in walnut frames with gilt 
edges, in 1757; looking- 
glasses framed in the new- 
est taste, £8 to £30 apiece, 
in 1761; looking-glasses 
from 2 to 6 feet, in 1764; 
convex and concave mir- 
IPOS, iid Was ero 
carved white-framed sconce 
glasses, in 1764; handsome 
pier-glass and two sconces 
with gilt frame, in 1768; 
large pier-glass in an ele- 


gant carved frame, in 

1769; painted frame look- 

ing-glasses, in 1773; and 

Fig. 8—Miurror with gilt frame and also a ‘that veer oval 
table of the Heppelwhite glasses, pier-glasses and 


style (Continued on page 441) 
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(CF MGNERY HE social wasps of the genus Vespa difter 
OD) widely in their habits from the social bees. 
The latter insects are, so to speak, much 
more civilized than the former; while 
their manner of life has been so often de- 
scribed that almost everyone is more or 
less familiar with the topic. About wasps, 
however, comparatively few people know more than that 
these insects possess stings, and that they are able and will- 
ing to employ these weapons on the smallest provocation. 
Yet in many respects the life history of the wasp excels 
that of the bee in interest. 

The story begins in the dull days of the year. The na- 
ture student, grubbing among decayed timber during the 
winter months, often discovers a particularly large wasp 
ensconced in a dry crevice. This wasp is no ordinary in- 
sect. She is a dormant queen, destined to found a kingdom, 
and to become literally the mother of all her subjects. Her 
nuptials were accomplished in the late days of summer. 
Thereafter, warned by the chills-of autumn, she sought 
out this snug hiding-place and composed herself for sleep— 
first folding her wings close to her sides and taking a firm 
grip with her jaws lest, in the oblivion of slumber, her foot- 
hold should relax. 

With the early promise of spring the queen awakens. 
Her first care is her toilet, which she performs with skill 
and nicety. It has been said that if cleanliness be next to 
godliness, then insects are but one degree removed from 
piety; and certainly no insect is more scrupulous than the 
wasp. But there is a limit to everything. So when our 
queen has dusted her eyes, and furbished her wings, and 
polished her armor until her whole person shines and 
sparkles like a locomotive engine newly come from the 
shops, she turns her attention to a more serious aspect of 
life. 

Her task is to discover a site for the founding—or, 
more correctly, for the hanging—of her kingdom. The 
reader must know that while some kinds of social wasps 
hang their nests 
te Ops (ce Ine 
Ditsamieiness «ol 
trees, others 
hang them from 
roots in holes 
beneath _ the 
ground. ‘The in- 
cect whose _his- 
tory we are at 


Z\ 


AW 


present tracing 
belongs to the 
Ieliete Sip festoitjor 
Her ancestral 
tyasSimtless alate 
wholly sub- 
Entrance to twig nest terranean. G5) 


she flies with de- 
liberate questing hum along the hedge-banks and the escarp- 


ments of gravel pits, seeking a cavern that will satisfy her 


exacting notions of fitness, 
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Not infrequently, her 
tragedy. 
the grinding heel of austere mankind—anyone of these 
may prove an overwhelming catastrophe to our vagrant 
queen, whose kingdom and people are as yet a vision of 
the future. 

But we will assume that the wasp really finds a hole 


house-hunting terminates in 
Late frost or heavy rain, the beak of a bird, or 


to her liking. It will be, perhaps, three or four inches in 


‘diameter, and from the roof will depend at least one sub- 


stantial root. 

She may enlarge the cavern somewhat, diligently carry- 
ing out tiny particles of earth. But, these preliminary 
arrangements over, she hastens to obtain a supply of ma- 
terial for her foundations. 

Alighting upon a fence or other exposed woodwork, she 
rasps with her jaws until she has accumulated a little bundle 
of woodfiber. This she macerates with the copious saliva 
of her mouth, and thus works up a kind of coarse brown 
paper. From this paper, as we shall see, her kingdom is 
entirely formed. 

As yet, however, the queen has prepared only one tiny 
pellet. With it she flies back to her chosen hole, and 
spreads the moist atom upon a small area of the root which 
is to be her building site. Hour after hour, day after day, 
she repeats this journey to and from the hole, always re- 
turning with a pellet of papier-maché. In the course of a 
week or so, the result of her labor takes the form of a little 
gray cap pendent from a footstalk attached by a triangular 
base to the root. It resembles a fairy umbrella blown inside 
out in a high wind. Beneath the cap, protected as by a 
domed roof, are three or four shallow chambers or cells; 
and in each of these the queen has laid an egg, which, as 
the opening of the cell is directly downward, she has glued 
firmly into place. 

We must realize that the queen is in a hurry, and is 
not finishing her work as she goes. Her main object is to 
provide, as quickly as possible, loyal subjects who will assist 
her in her toil. So her first cells are mere shallow saucers 
when she lays 
her eggs in them. 
Later, when the 
grubs hatch and 
begin to grow, 
she builds up the 
cell walls round 
them as occasion 
demands. 

The time now 
comes when the 
queen’s powers of 
paper-making are 
well-nigh 
exhausted. But 
this is coincident 
with the matur- 
ing of certain of 
the grubs, which issue from their cells as fully-fledged 
wasps. They are alike, and yet unlike, their queen mother. 
They ‘favor her” in the matter of form and color, while 


Twig nest 
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like her, each is 
armed with a 


sting. But they 
are markedly in- 
nine i  GiZeF 


while, if we in- 
quire closely into 
their physiolog- 
ical endowments, 
we shall find 
that they are im- 
pen tect ly de- 
veloped, and do 
not lay eggs. 
Invyetine, | itihvery: 
COME Nntom athe 
world for the 
sole purpose of performing the menial labors of their colony. 
Hence, they are usually termed “workers.’’ With the ad- 
vent of the workers, whose numbers are swelled daily as 
grub after grub reaches maturity, the queen-mother ceases 
to make paper, and devotes all her energies to egg-laying. 
The workers take over the feeding and cleaning of 
the grubs, as well as the extension and repairing of 
the nest. They fly hither and thither over the countryside, 
gathering food and building material; so that as the sum- 
mer advances the kingdom and its population grow apace. 
The original comb is widened, new combs are suspended 
by paper stalks one from another, while layer after layer 
is added to the protecting cover. 
Moreover much time is devoted to 
the enlargement of the hole, the 
workers removing just enough earth 
from day to day to accommodate the 
increasing bulk of the nest. The 
smaller particles are carried out 
bodily, a task involving much toil, 
for the passage connecting the nest- 
hole with the open air may be sev- 
eral feet in length, while stones and 
pebbles of size, being undermined, 
gravitate to the floor of the cavern. 
The paper cells are cleared and used 
again and again for rearing succes- 
sive relays of grubs. But, as the 
colony multiplies, and demands more 
standing room at night or in rainy 
weather, the cell structure is cut 
away from the upper and oldest comb, and a commodious 
hall is thus provided, wherein the adult wasps congregate 
for rest and warmth. 

A thriving wasp kingdom may shelter as many as twelve 
hundred individuals of all ages, each one a direct offspring 
of the original queen. 

It is a peculiarity of wasp architecture that although the 
nest is being continually enlarged, it never appears unfin- 


Cells with pupz (magnified) 


Newly fledged wasp 


A. building entrance; B, attachment to root; C, Jateral galleries; 


D, entrance to nest 
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ished. The outer 
case is always 
round, _ shapely, 
amcmpie tation taly: 
closed—save for 
the single en- 
trance hole. As 
the combs grow 
laterally day by 
day, the protect- 
ing cover is cut 
away from 
within and re- 
placed by fresh 
layers from with- 
out. Obviously 
this plan _necessi- 
tates a much greater expenditure of labor and material 
than would be the case if the structure were planned in 
the first instance on a larger scale, especially as the wasps 
rarely re-make the old paper. But the nest must be kept 
constantly closed so that the grubs may be protected from 
cold and draught. Thus it comes about that the space oc- 
cupied by a wasps’ nest is filled twice over; first by the outer 
cover, then by the combs of cells. 

Let the reader imagine for a moment that he has entered 
the wasps’ kingdom, and is about to be “shown over” by 
one of the bustling workers. He will realize at once that 
he is in a topsy-turvy realm; for as he stands upon the 
smooth upper surface of one comb, 
and looks vertically upward, he sees 
right into the cells of the comb next 
above. Some of these cells contain 
eggs, other grubs in various stages 
of growth, while still others are 
closed to the eye by caps of spun 
silk. In these last are hidden wasp 
pupe undergoing their final trans- 
formations. 

Why the wasps should have chosen 
this head-downward method of rear- 
ing their babies, in contrast with the 
horizontal cell arrangement favored 
by the honey-bee, is a mystery, espe- 
cially as it involves one obvious dis- 
advantage. We have seen that the 
queen glues the egg to the side of the 
shell. When the grub hatches, it re- 
mains for a time with its tail in the egg-shell, moving freely 
upon this pivot, and craning its head towards the mouth 
of the cell to receive food from its nurses. But as it in- 
creases in bulk, it must change its position in order to avail 
itself to the full of the accommodation offered by the cell. 
Now the grub has only two prehensile organs, to wit, its 
jaws and a kind of sucker foot at its tail-end. Thus, if it 
relaxes its hold at one extremity before making fast at the 
other, it naturally falls headlong from the cell. Such catas- 


Cells with mature wasp grubs (magnified) 


Egg and first stages 
of pup growth 


Ideal section through wasp nest 


Growing wasp grub (magnified) 


Full grown wasp grub (magnified) 
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trophes are by no means rare, and it is remarkable that 
their frequent recurrence should not have induced the wasps 
to alter their building arrangements. One would think that 
a daily shower of babies from the ceiling would suffice to 
teach the least attentive nurses that vertical cradles are 
unsafe. Not so, however, with the wasps. They seem to 
accept the accidents quite as a matter of course, and never 
replace the unfortunate infants, but deposit them on the 
refuse heap at a distance from the nest. 

The lucky grubs which succeed in planting their sucker 
feet firmly upon the roof of their cells 
have soon nothing to fear, for they grow 
so fat as completely to fill their cradles. 
At regular intervals they are supplied with 
food by the busy workers, their diet con- 
sisting mainly of the soft parts of insects, 
varied by an_ occasional mouthful of 
nectar or fruit juice. In from ten to four- 
teen days after hatching, the grub is full 
fed, and ready to spin the silken cap over 
the mouth of its cell. Then, in private 
is enacted the marvelous transformation 
which culminates in the birth of a mature 
wasp. The whole metamorphosis, from 
egg to perfect insect, occupies rather more 
than three weeks under favorable condi- 
tions; but the newly-emerged wasp is pale 
and weak at first, and passes a period of 
probation within the shelter of the nest 
ere she goes forth to forage for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The subsequent career of the individual worker 
wasp is soon told. At first, when young and vigorous, she 
devotes most of her energy to the maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of the nest. But ere long, probably less than three 
weeks, her powers of paper-making fail her. She may now 
be styled an ‘old wasp,” and finds fitting employment for 
her declining days in feeding and nursing the hungry grubs 
in their cells. She nourishes her charges, as we have seen, 


““Young”’ nest, side view 


Wasps’ “‘comb’. magnified 
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Cells with eggs (magnified) 


Queen wasp preparing nest making 
material 
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“Young” nest from above 


chiefly upon insect fare; but she herself displays a marked 
preference for syrups and sweets. She visits the ripe fruit 
in our orchards, the jams in our kitchens, and the seductive 
dainties in the stores. She also gathers nectar from a few 
flowers, particularly the little liver-colored bloom of the 
fig-wort; while she may often be seen regaling herself at 
the tiny cups which the reader may find on the undersides 
of laurel leaves close to the stalks. 

So far the population of the wasp kingdom has consisted 
of one queen-mother and a vast number of sexless workers. 
But, as summer wanes, certain large cells 
are prepared, and in them is reared a 
brood of young princesses and princes, 
or drones, as the latter are commonly 
termed. This brood may consist of 
scores or hundreds of individuals accord- 
ing to the prosperity of the community. 

The amours and merry-making of 
these royal personages keep the kingdom 
in a whirl of joyous activity, for the ad- 
vent of young princesses is not a signal 
for revolution, as is the case with bees. 
The workers go to and fro with their 
burdens, the grubs are cleaned and fed 
with due care. Yet the prescient ob- 
server realizes that the day of the wasp 
is well-nigh over—that the kingdom is 
about to fall. The chill of autumn will 
strike to the heart of the prosperous com- 
munity with the terror of a pestilence. 

Starvation will ravage it—for the insects store no sus- 
tenance within their paper cities, and, with the cold of ap- 
proaching winter gnawing at their vitals, they cease to roam 
abroad in search of food. ‘Thus they die—die by tens, by 
hundreds, by thousands—the enfeebled workers actually 
dragging the half-grown grubs from their cells, and casting 
them forth to share the common fate of the community. 
Only the young princesses survive, destined as they are to 


1, with worker purpe; 2, with queen purpe 1, Queen; 2, worker; 3, drone 
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found fresh colonies in the year to come. But as each seeks 
out her lonely hiding-place, she seems more like a wretched 
outcast than the royal mother of a future kingdom. 

A word as to the age of the wasp. It is not possible to 
say how long, in favorable circumstances, a hive bee may 
live; but the limits of a wasp’s life are precisely known. 
Drones enjoy only a few weeks of idle existence. Born in 
the late summer, they die at the approach of winter. 
Worker wasps, provided no accident befall them, may also 
live until the winter, so that a lucky individual who left her 
cell in the early days of June may live for almost five 
months ere she succumbs to the effects of cold, hunger, and 
extreme old age. Queens—the founders of kingdoms— 
are born at the height of one summer and continue until 
the close of the next; and a queen might thus, at her death, 
be fourteen or even fifteen months old. 

One would imagine that insects as alert and courageous 
as wasps would contrive to hold all assailants at bay. Yet 
they are cruelly victimized by a strange beetle parasite. 
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The creature, with instinctive cunning, lays its eggs upon 
old wood. When the tiny larve hatch, they lie in wait until 
a wasp comes to gather fiber, spring upon her, and are thus 
carried to the nest. Each little rascal then makes its way 
into a wasp cell, and, fixing upon the grub which is the right- 
ful owner, begins deliberately to suck its juices. So care- 
fully, however, does the parasite regulate its appetite that 
the wasp grub still preserves sufficient strength to spin the 
silken cap over its cell. But this is the signal for the in- 
truder to consummate its dark deed. The wasp grub is 
literally sucked dry, and the now fully nourished beetle 
larve completes its metamorphosis in the stolen cell, repos- 
ing upon the empty skin of its victim. 

Although the wasp nurses constantly investigate the cells 
when they come to feed their charges, they never seem to 
discover the parasites. Yet when the perfect beetle 
emerges, it has to run the gauntlet of the whole colony in 
order to escape from the nest. For the wasps now recognize 
it as an intruder, and display a fitting hostility. 


The Mirror 


By Esther Singleton 
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sconces in burnished gold, glass bordered and mahogany and 
black walnut frames, with gilt ornaments of all sizes. 

In 1769 Minshall, a carver and gilder from London, 
settled in Dock Street and had carved frames for glasses; 
and by the end of the century he had built up a big busi- 
ness in this special line. In 1775 Minshall’s Looking-glass 
Store in Hanover Square, opposite Mr. Goelet’s Sign of 
the Golden Key, advertised ‘‘an elegant assortment of 
looking-glasses, in oval and square ornamental frames; 
ditto mahogany. Also an elegant assortment of frames 
without glass. 

Any Lady or Gentleman that has glass in old fash- 
ioned frames may have them cut to ovals, or put in 
any pattern that pleases them best. The above frames 
may be finished white, or green and white, purple, or any 
other color that suits the furniture of the room, or gilt in 
oil, or burnished gold equal to the best imported.” 

The mirror as a part of the dressing-table is compara- 
tively modern. In the middle of the Eighteenth Century 
the little oval, shield-shaped, or square glass that stood 
upon one or two drawers, was a separate piece of furni- 
ture and was placed on a chest of drawers or shaving-stand. 
Sheraton and Heppelwhite frequently added looking-glasses 
to their dressing-tables and shaving-stands, but usually 
connected them in drawers with mechanism that allowed 
them to be elevated or hidden at pleasure. In the Empire 


period the mirror often formed a part of the dressing- 
table and the cheval, or glass on a horse frame, also be- 


came popular in the dressing-room. 

Our illustrations show several examples of this period 
taken from old homes in various parts of the country, both 
North and South. Fig. 1, dating from the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century, is a mahogany frame with gilt 
ornaments. 

The husks at the sides are gilt and also the rosettes 
that ornament the swan-necked pediment between which is 
placed the rather scraggy bird that was such a favorite 
with Chippendale and his school. Fig. 2 is a simpler mir- 
ror in two parts, adorned with a small gilt device. Fig. 
3 1s a looking-glass of walnut and gilt frame, with a gilt 
urn between the broken pediment. Fig. 4 is an oval mir- 
ror of the Heppelwhite period, the border of which is 
gilt with glass panels. The old Chippendale, or Louis XV 
scroll, still lingers as a motive of decoration. ‘This scroll 
is more apparent in Fig. 5, where the draped urn also ap- 
pears—a motive that was not used by Chippendale. This 
border is, therefore, an interesting combination of the old 
and new fashions. Fig. 6 is still earlier with a panel at 
the top for a picture or any other decoration desired. 
Fig. 7 and Fig. 8 are early Nineteenth and late Eighteenth 
Century pieces. The latter is of the Heppelwhite school 
and accords perfectly with the little Heppelwhite table 
beneath it. 

A handsome Louis XV mirror at the Chateau de Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye had a glass 28 inches high and 21 inches 
wide framed in a border of carved leaves. 
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Stucco Houses of 


Distinction 


By Burr Bartram 


N selecting a site for the attractive residence 
built for William Spencer Crosby, Esq., 
at Glencoe, Ill., the crest of a beautifully 
rounded hill was chosen with a long axis 
of the house arranged so that the prin- 
cipal living-rooms should have a southerly 
exposure. 

An approach to the house was arranged to come in at 
both sides of. the property to the front entrance-porch, 
built at the front of the house, which is a simple one of 
‘trellis work designed in an artistic manner. 

In designing the house, as illustrated in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, the architect concluded to confine the treatment of 
it to the simple lines of the Italian villa, a style of architec- 
ture so frequently seen in the Italian villages. 

The massive wall surface pierced by numerous windows 
is a characteristic of this style. The living-porch, Fig. 2, is 
built at the rear 
of the house, 
overlooking — the 
Sikio ku valley: 
which _ recedes 
abruptly from 
thle sreat .ot ithe 
property. 

a hres vexterior 
walls are built of 
frame, and then 
covered with ce- 
ment stucco left 
with a rough sur- 
face, and in its 
natural _ silvery 
gray color which 
harmonizes well 
with the Italian 
green of which 
the trimmings are 
Piasinitie ds ehie 
roof, which is an 
elongated one, is 
covered with 
shingles, and is 
stained and fin- 


Fig. 1—A stucco house of excellent design 


ished in a silvery gray color. Its lines are broken by three 
dormer windows placed at equal intervals apart. 

After entering the house one is impressed by the simplic- 
ity of its treatment. The vestibule which is entered direct 
from the porch and on a level with it, is paneled. A toilet 
room is conveniently placed at one side of the vestibule. 
After passing through the second door of the latter, steps 
lead to the floor level of the hall. This hall is a central one 
and extends through the house. It is treated with white 
paint. The staircase, which is an ornamental one, has white- 
painted balusters and a mahogany rail. The main feature of 
the first floor is the living-room, which is treated in white 
enamel. It has a large open fireplace, and bookcases are 
built in at one end of the room. 

The dining-room, to the right of the hall, is treated with 
white enamel paint. A door from this room opens to the 
serving pantry which is provided with a_butler’s-bowl, 
dressers, cup- 
boards, etc. An- 
other door opens 
into the kitchen 
which is fitted 
complete with all 
the best modern 
conveniences. An 
unusual feature 
of the kitchen is 
the extra /lance 
store pantry. 
The lobby is 
built at the front 
of the house and 
connects with the 
rear porch. This 
passage is large 
enough to admit 
an ice box. 

The secomd 
story has a white 
painted scm 

Ee eataear a This floor is 
ae Ay) f divided into the 

east Roe owner’s suite, 
consisting of one 
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large bedroom and 
bath, two guest- 
rooms with at- 
tached bath, large 
linen closet 
and servants-room, 
reached _ direct 
from the kitchen. 
There is also a 
large loggia, which 
is used for out- 
door sleeping pur- 
poses. 

The bathrooms 
have tiled floors 
anh Wavins ¢o:t- 
ing and are furn- 
ished with porce- 
lain fixtures and ex- 
posed plumbing. 

The third floor 
is divided into 


sleeping and trunk- Fig. 2—The living-porch is built at the rear of the house 
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Fig. 3—First floor plan 
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rooms. The lJaun- 
dry, heating appa- 
ratus and fuel 
rooms are placed in 
the cellar. 

Messrs. Schmidt 
and Garden, of 
Chicago, Ill., were 
the architects of 
this delightful 
house. 

A stucco house 
of fine design is 
illustrated in Figs. 
6, 7) 8, 9, IO 
and ri and it is 
the one that has 
been built for C. C. 
Canahan, Esgq., at 
Wilmette, Ill. The 
exterior walls are 
constructed of 
wood, and are coy- 
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Fig. 5—The service end of the house is designed in an artistic manner 
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Fig. 6—The entrance porch 


ered with cement 
stucco and _ finished 
with a grayish 
white color. The 
trimmings are 
stained and finished 
in a soft brown, 
while the_ sashes 
are painted white. 
The roof is cov- 
ered with shingles 
and is stained and 


finished in a dull brown tone. 
by a porch with Doric columns. 


Dining 


Room 


Fig. 8—First floor plan 


The entrance is ornamented 
The vestibule forms an 


entrance to the hall, which is a central one, terminating in 
a den, which is built under an ornamental staircase, ascend- 
ing to the second story. This hall is trimmed with oak. 


To ‘thie 
left of the 
entrance is 
the living- 
room, which 
extends the 
entire depth 
of the build- 
ing. This 
room is 
trimmed 
with oak, 
and is fin- 
ished in 
Flemish 
brown. The 
Gen lingers 
beamed and 
at one end 
of the room 
there is built 
an open fire: 
place which 
is furnished 
with _ tiled 
facings and 
eatin nana 
a mantel of 
handsome 


Fig. 10—The 


Fig. 9—Second floor plan 


side of the house. 
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design. The dining- 
room is also trim- 
med with oak and it 
has a wainscoting 
composed of battens 
which are finished 
with a plate-rack. A 
feature of this room 
is the French win- 
dows which open 
onto the living- 
porch built at the 


French windows from the dining-room 


open onto the porch built at one side for breakfast and 


luncheon uses. 


The butler’s pantry is fitted with drawers, cupboards and 
china closets. A door opens from the butler’s pantry into 


entrance front 


the kitchen, 
w hrehe ats 
ft tte duane 
© o mepilicte 
with all the 
best modern 
convent- 
NAG IEKSy ee 
lobby large 
enough to 
admit an ice 
box is also 
provided. 
The © sec- 
ond floor is 
divided into 
four bed- 
rooms and a 
bathroom. 


‘the bed- 
rooms are 
p 2 deter 
white, and 
the walls of 
each of the 
rooms are 
tinted. 

The bath- 


room has a 
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tiled. wain- 
scoting, and 
is furnished 
with porce- 
lain fixtures 
and exposed 
nickel-plated 
plumbing. 
There are 
ample serv- 
ants’ quar- 
ters on the 
third floor, 
and the cel- 
lar contains 
heating ap- 
paratus, 
fuel - rooms 
and laundry. 
Mr. Arthur 
G. Brown, 
of Chicago, 
lll., was the 
architect. 


Another — 
house of dis- i 


tinction is 
the one 


which has 


been lately erected for William H. Wood, Esq., at Rochelle 
Heights Park, New Rochelle, New York, and is presented 
MebigsS 12, 13, F4, 15 and 16. 

This house is distinguished on account of the treatment 


of the exterior elevation, 
which is executed in a direct 
and simple manner without 
ornamentation other than 
that which is necessary in 
order to provide an en- 
trance-porch, a_ porte-co- 
chere, and a living-porch. 
These are the only orna- 
mental features of the 
building, and the result 
marks a departure from 
the superfluous embellish- 
ments so frequently seen. 

The house has an under- 
pinning built of local stone 
which is laid up at random 
with rough faces. The re- 
mainder of the building is 
of frame construction with 
the exterior covered with 
cement stucco finished in a 
pure white. The trimmings 
are painted white. The 
roof, of simple line and 
form, is covered with 
shingles and stained a soft 
brown. 

The entrance-porch is 
treated in the Doric order 
and has a concrete floor. 
The vestibule has a tiled 
floor and a paneled wain- 
scoting. 

The first floor is trim- 
med with chestnut, which is 
stained and finished in a 
soft tone of brown. 
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Fig. |]—The dining-room of Mr. Canahan’s house 
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The hall 


is a central 
one, and it 
has an orna- 
mental stair- 
case built 
with a screen 
in a_hand- 
some man- 
ner. 

T he liv- 
ing-room, to 
the right of 
the hall, is 
provided 
with an open 
fireplace fur- 
nished with 
tiled facings 
and_ hearth, 
and a wood- 
en mantel. 
This room 
has also a 
paneled 
W a inscoting 


and a tim- 
bered ceil- 
ing. A bay 


window, furnished with a seat, is provided at one side of 
the room. To the left of the hall is the dining-room, which 


is furnished with a high paneled wainscoting finished with 


Fig. |2—The entrance-porch of Mr. Wood’s house 


a plate-rack. The ceiling is furnished with boxed beams. 


A door opens from the 
dining-room to the butler’s 
pantry, which is fitted with 
butler’s-sink, drawers and 
cupboards. Space is al- 
lowed for the ice box, 
with an outside entrance 
thereto. 

The kitchen is fitted with 
all the very best and the 
latest improvements. 

The second floor is di- 
vided into sleeping-rooms. 
It contains four bedrooms 
provided with ample 
closets, and a bathroom 
furnished with tiled wain- 
scoting and floor, and por- 
celain fixtures and exposed 
nickel-plated plumbing. <A 
feature of the plan is the 
toilet, which is separated 
from the bathroom, thereby 
affording a greater con- 
venience than would other- 
wise be obtained if it were 
tlaced in the bathroom. 

The trim of this floor, 
with the exception of the 
hall, is of white wood, 
treated with white paint 
and a dull finish, while the 
doors are stained and fin- 
ished in mahogany. 

The third floor contains 
the servants-rooms, trunk- 
rooms and open storage 
space, while the cellar, 
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which is cemented 
and extends under 
the entire house, 
contains laundry, 
cold cellar, furnace- 


room and_  fuel- 
room. 

Mr. Fred M. 
Truex, of New 
Works wid se the 
architect of this 
very __ interesting 
house. 


The three houses 
illustrated herewith, 
are not only dis- 
tinctive in them- 
selves, but are also 
absolutely separate 


in character and 
design one from 
the other. The 


artist brings to the 
adornment and 
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equipment of the 
house a special feel- 
ing for artistic fit- 
ness, and a personal 
note of comfort and 
achievement that 
place the _ houses 
designed under such 
conditions in a class 
of their own. Conse- 
quently, while these 
houses do not illus- 
trate a definite tend- 
ency in any one 
particular style of 
architecture, they 
do indicate and ex- 
press the tendency 
towards excellence 
and are worthy of 
attentive study, and 
will repay every at- 
tention that is given 
to them. 


Bed Room 


Fig. 16—Second floor pian 
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The City of the Sun 


By Peter Roveda 


URING much active technical study, and 
large practice in different parts of the 
world I have given my attention to the 
important question of housing for the 
masses, and have found an economical 
solution which is practicable for the 
poorer classes, hygienic for their physique, 

elevating to their morals, provides them with a salutary 

habitation, and which stimulates them to become proprie- 
tors of their homes through effort. 

I transform the square block into a circle of the same 
diameter as the square, which I subdivide into 80 radial 
lots converging to the center, and I divide these lots in 
the center to form a circular street of 5 yards in width, 
to permit communication with the houses in the interior 
which are joined to one other, and two transverse streets 
and also longitudinal streets, and within the third circle 
in the center a circular garden is formed of 40 yards in 
diameter intended for the common recreation and particu- 
larly as a playground for children, being thus out of dan- 
ger. 

In the center of this general garden is provided a 
pavilion of two stories. The halls on the ground floor 
would be apportioned thus: Two rooms for infant schools; 
one for a medical dispensary; one for a gymnasium; and 
one for the purposes of steam heating, electricity, water 
and fire pumps. In the center, a hall for spectacular 
shows, conferences and other entertainments: On the first 
floor a hall to be used as a library; one for administrative 
purposes; one for the various religious sects; and a fourth 
for classes in arts, trades and music, and a principal hall 
for a permanent exhibition of applied arts, industry, sci- 
ence, literature and commerce. 

Inserted in the four corners which remain free from the 
circular arrangement, are four chalets for use as business 


The general plan 


houses, such as groceries, dry goods shops, cafés, dairies, 
etc., in a manner to provide all commodities for the 80 
families which occupy each block, by having their necessi- 
ties at hand; and at the same time to form this business in 
co-operation. These four chalets are isolated, and have 
on their first floor an apartment for a family, and are encir- 
cled by gardens provided with two kiosks. For each ot 
the 80 lots I have designed a two-story house completely 
independent, with a garden in the front and in the rear, 
and with two communications, one to the street and one to 
the common garden. Each house will have. all modern 
comforts, heat, hot and cold water, electricity, and gas, 
and will be constructed in accordance with the most modern 
system and materials, sanitary and proof against fire and 
earthquake; being all framed in iron. ‘They will have a 
cellar and a storeroom, and on the ground floor there will 
be a vestibule, hall, dining-room, parlor, kitchen, wash- 
room, pantry and toilet. On the first floor, a hall, three 
bedrooms, a bathroom and a toilet, with an attic above. 

This circular distribution permits of the entrance of the 
sun at all hours of the day, and also of air and of light; and 
shortens the means of transmission. ‘The principal avenue 
will be 18 yards wide and will be lined with trees. The 
houses of each family will be insured in special insurance 
companies. ‘The price being very low, will easily permit 
the masses to become proprietors by amortization each 
week or month of the price of the property within a period 
of 12 or 15 years, so that the satisfaction of ownership 
of their own dwellings will habituate them to economy, it 
being a great advantage to the families and also to the 
land that they become title holders. 

This will increase the noble sentiment of love for coun- 
try; a sentiment which forms the true grandeur of a nation, 
as history teaches us. I have called my project ‘The City 
of the Sun,” because it admits air and light. 


wa 


nf 
nf 


A section of the general plan 


Tennis 


T is not a hard matter to build a clay tennis 
court, though it requires some skill and 
judgment, since it is not always easy to 
get the best materials. 

Courts can be made of “binding 
gravel,” as it is called near Boston. ‘This 
is a gravel which contains just the right 

amount of clay to make it pack hard. It is the simplest and 

best material to use because the only labor needed is in 
the spreading and light rolling afterward. The gravel 
packs with use and the court becomes harder all the time. 

Clay courts are made by excavating the area of the 
court eight to twelve inches deep, spreading a layer of 
cinders six to eight inches deep and over that a layer of 
clay two to four inches thick. The clay is broken up into 
fine lumps sprinkled with sand and then watered and 
rolled. This process of sanding, watering and rolling must 
be repeated until the court is hard and smooth. 

Such a court will last in good condition for years. It 
would be an improvement, however, to put a layer of 
broken stone under the cinders. Stone and cinders are 
both to provide under drainage and keep the court from 
heaving in winter and to make it dry out quickly after 
a rain. 

When crushed stone is used for a court the first layer 


should be four inches thick of 214-3-inch stone. This is 
bound with earth and rolled with a heavy roller. On top 
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Courts 


of this is laid a course of 114-inch stone two inches thick. 
This can be bound with screenings and dust which should 
be rolled and watered until the surface is smooth and 
uniform. 

A good grass court is the best to play on and can be 
made quite easily if the soil is deep and rich, not less than 
eighteen inches deep. Seed with one bushel of Kentucky 
Blue grass; roll, weed and water constantly the first sum- 
mer, and do not play on it until the second year. Further 
directions for making a grass court were given in AMERI- 
CAN HoMEs AND GARDENS for June, 1910. 

The space allowed for the court should be at least 
120x60 feet. Sometimes only the court itself is clay and 
the space between it and the back net and the sides are kept 
in grass. This is a compromise and is not so good as hav- 
ing the whole area either grass or clay. 

The back net should be at least ten feet high. It need 
not extend along the sides any farther than the service line. 

It is seldom that one sees the accessories of a court well 
designed and more seldom still does one see a court well 
located in relation to its surroundings. 

It is a great pity to waste the opportunity for an effec- 
tive formal treatment which the level rectangular area of 
a tennis court gives yet how often do we see a court 
dropped, as it were, without thought, in the middle of a 
lawn; ineffective itself and spoiling the lawn! 

For the back net, masonry or wooden posts, with lattice 
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work between will be much more attractive than the ordi- 
nary affair of iron and wire. The trellis work might have 
openings in it like windows which could be covered with 
wire. The vines would then grow on the trellis and could 
be kept off the wire, preserving the open appearance but 
stopping the balls just the same. 

The court should always lie north and south which gives 
the best light for the players, and the grand stand or 
judges’ platform should be on the west side, so that the 
spectators will not look into the sun when watching a 
game in the afternoon. 

The entrance to the court should be in the middle, not 
at an end through 
a gate in the back 
net. 

(hes spud gers; 
stand should be 
slightly raised above 
the court, and it 
combines well with 
steps from a higher 
terrace or with a 
tea house or a per- 
coke lehe,-tea 
house might have a 
broad terrace in 
front which would 
serve as a grand 
stand for the “‘gal- 


lery.” 
A very good 
arrangement is to 


have a broad walk 
or terrace eighteen 
inches or two feet 
higher than _ the 
court, completely 
surrounding it. Such 
a terrace permits 
endless architectural 
embellishment, in 
the way of seats, 


TENANTS 
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Where the place is all side hill it may often be impossi- 
ble to get such a large level area as a tennis court near the 
house or even connected with it, and in this case it may be 
better to have the court away from the house and hidden 
from it, making a separate little layout which might be no 
less delightful, because somewhat casual and unexpected. I 
think it will be found that a tennis court properly located 
and with its architectural features thoughtfully designed 
will take a different place in the life of the estate and will 
become the centre of all the outdoor functions; garden par- 
ties, teas, theatricals and concerts will all find a convenient 
setting in such a court. It is desirable to have tall trees on 
the sides of the 
courts to give 
shade, but they 
should not be 
planted at the 
north or south be- 
cause in failing 
light (when one is 
often forced to 
play) the ball can- 
not be seen against 
a background of 
trees as readily as 
against the sky. 

The photograph 
on page 448 shows 
an interesting log 
cabin used as a sum- 
mer house at the 
side of the tennis 
court. 

The photograph 
on page 450 shows 
a court with a per- 


gola at one side 
and this seems a 
pleasing  arrange- 


ment. On this court 
a novel and ingeni- 
ous scheme was 


balustrades, retain- 
ing walls, etc. 

A combination of 
bowling green and 
tennis court is very 
desirable, because 
the bowling green 
should be large 
enough for three or 
four courts. One 
court can then be 
laid out wherever 
one likes and stil] 
leave room for 
bowling. 

The tennis court 
should be near the 
house, yet not too 
near or it will not 
be sufficiently  se- 
cluded for the neg- 
ligee attire one likes when playing tennis. If a broad ter- 
race comes between the house and the court, or if a long 
walk connects it with a garden or with the forecourt, it will 
be better than having it close to the house. In any case 
the tea house or grandstand should be at the end of a vista 
or on some important axis, where it will add to the general 
scheme of the place and where its location will at once be 
felt to be reasonable and proper. 


tried. The lines of 


the court are two 


inches wide, of 
crested _ dogtail 
grass, which is a 
light or yellowish 
green, while the 
rest of the court is 
principally dark 
blue green  Ken- 


tucky blue grass. 
This is done by 
seeding first with 
the Kentucky blue 
grass. When that 
has formed a good 
turf the lines of the 
court are marked 
out with string and 
- a narrow strip of 
sod two and a half 
inches wide is cut out on the lines, which are then filled with 
strips of soil of the crested dogtail grass, which was sown 
for this purpose in another place. 

How durable this is or how long it will be before the 
grasses become so intermixed that the lines lose their sharp- 
ness, I do not know; nor do I know whether the contrast is 
sufficiently sharp to make one sure of them when playing a 
swift game, but the idea is excellent and adaptable to many 
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things besides tennis courts. Roses are in many ways the 
best vines to grow on the back nets of the tennis court, 
and a variety of the new climbers should be used. Dorothy 
Perkins with pink flowers is one of the best. T'ausandschon, 


growers are too rampageous to look well on such a place. 


The slow growing Enonymus might be the surest of all 
if an evergreen vine is desirable. It has no noticeable 
flower, but its leaves are small, which is an advantage, and 


Crested dogtail grass forms the lines of the tennis court 


Flower of Fairfield, Hiawatha, Lady Gay and Wedding 
Bells are other good ones. 

Clematis can be used, too, and Akebio, but honeysuckles, 
bittersweet, trumpet vine, moon flower and other vigorous 


it grows upright and compact. It needs very little training 
and almost no pruning until it reaches the top and begins 
to bend over. ‘The color is excellent and changes very lit- 


tle in the winter, remaining bright throughout the year. 


Conservatory and Greenhouse Heating 


By George E. Walsh 


similar lines in all parts of the country, 
and the essential points of difference are 
found chiefly in slight modifications to 
suit local conditions. As built to-day the 
greenhouse, and the conservatory in a 
lesser degree, offer less resistance to the cold than any 
other type of house, and the problem of heating them to a 
proper temperature is correspondingly difficult. There must 
be a great exposure of the house to the sun and winds, 
and with only a protection of glass between, frost and cold 
can easily get in. Moreover, the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory must have a higher temperature than the living-house 
for many plants, and the heat must be evenly distributed 
throughout. At all times the heating apparatus must be 
ready to respond quickly and promptly to any sudden 
change in the weather, and if not able to do this the whole 
season’s work may be ruined in one night of cold. 

Much of course depends upon the plants that one in- 
tends to raise in a greenhouse or conservatory, for some 


require much higher temperatures than others. Lettuce 
and violets, for instance, can be raised most successfully in 
a temperature of 45 to 50 degrees, and a greenhouse which 
cannot be kept warm enough for cucumbers could be made 
to do well with the two former. For general purposes a 
greenhouse should be able to maintain a temperature of 
55 to 70 degrees. Roses do the best in a temperature of 
60 to 65 degrees; carnations, 50 to 55; chrysanthemums, 
55 to 60; violets, 45 to 50; tomatoes, 55 to 60; radishes, 
50 to 55; cucumbers, 65 to 70, and lettuce, 45 to 50 
degrees. 

In order to raise flowers and vegetables which require a 
very high temperature it is thus necessary to keep them in 
sections of the building partitioned off so that the rest of 
the place will not be overheated for the general run of 
plants. Such a partitioned section can be utilized also in 
forcing seeds which require high temperatures for their 
best germinations. Otherwise, however, the heating of 
either conservatory or greenhouse should be uniform so 
that no part is overheated and others underheated. 

In order to heat a greenhouse properly it is necessary to 
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determine its cubic contents and also its glass surface area. 
The problem of house heating is much simpler than for 
a conservatory or greenhouse, for in the first there is no 
glass roof to consider. The method of finding out how 
much heat is required for a greenhouse is to multiply the 
lengtk by the breadth of the house to determine the num- 
ber of square feet on the ground. When this measurement 
is obtained add to it one-third to make allowances for the 
pitch of the roof and the glass ends. The figure thus ob- 
tained will give approximately the number of square feet 
of glass exposure. Some houses have a belt of side glass 
around one side and the ends. In such instances the num- 
ber of square feet of this side glass should be obtained 
and added to the above. Most houses do not have the 
side glass, and the first rule covers their case entirely. 

As an example of this method of computation, suppose 
the greenhouse is 20 by 80 feet in ground measurement. 
The computation of the glass area would be as follows: 

20 times 80 equals 1600, divided by 3 equals 533. 

1600 plus 533 equals 2133 square feet of glass. 

If there is a two-foot belt of glass around the long side 
we would have to add to the above 2 times 80, or 160 
square feet, making a total of 2293 square feet of glass sur- 
face. Heat losses are much greater in greenhouses than 
in other buildings, and it has been necessary to construct a 
table of heating averages rather higher than for residences. 
The tables of heating averages below are used successfully, 
and they answer all purposes in determining the amount of 
heat required for any conservatory or greenhouse. From 
these tables, and the measurements of the house, it is then 
a simple matter to determine the whole question of heat. 
ing. As most greenhouses are heated to-day by either 
steam or hot water, tables have been prepared for these 
two methods of heating only. 


SEAM HEALING: 


Sq. ft. glass Coil or radiating 
Temperatures surface surface 
0 to 50 degrees EZ I sq. ft. 
0 to 60 degrees 6 I sq. ft. 
0 to 70 degrees 44 IS ep hte 
o to 80 degrees % Tessie tite 
HOT WATER SYSTEM. 
Sq. ft. glass Coil or radiating 
Temperatures surface surface 
0 to 50 degrees 3% TSG ts 
0 to 60 degrees 3 esqe ite 
0 to 70 degrees 24 TS Genite 
o to 80 degrees 1 ToS tt: 


Now to obtain the temperature desired in a greenhouse 
of the size mentioned we must divide the total amount of 
glass surface by the figure in the middle column. For in- 
stance, if we want a temperature of 60 degrees with a hot 
water system we divide the total glass surface of 2293 by 
3, which gives us 765, which is the number of square feet 
of radiating surface required to produce this temperature. 
Or if a steam plant is installed, and a temperature of 60 
degrees is desired, we divide the glass surface by 6 and 
obtain our radiating surface. It is a very simple matter 
thus to work out the problem of radiating surface needed 
for any temperature. Much, of course, depends upon the 
heating plant, and to make the rule accurate it should be 
understood that these results are obtained in a plant where 
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the temperature of the hot water carried is 180 degrees at 
the heater. If a steam plant is used the estimates are based 
on a temperature of 219.5 degrees Fahrenheit or a pressure 
of 2 pounds. With a plant that can maintain these tempera- 
tures the above working rules will prove all right. 

The largest item of cost in raising flowers or vegetables 
under glass is the fuel. The cost of heating is therefore 
of the first consideration, and anything which will cut down 
the cost of fuel will prove of great benefit. Under modern 
methods of heating with steam and hot water greenhouse 
culture of plants has advanced wonderfully, and it is pos- 
sible to raise many kinds of fruits and flowers in the middle 
of winter that could not be attempted under the old systems 
of hot air. The tendency to-day is. to increase the height 
of the greenhouses, and this of course involves a greater 
expenditure for fuel. 

The heat losses in either conservatory or greenhouse are 
considerable, especially through the laps of the glass roof 
and around the ventilators. There is, of course, a great 
amount of condensation on the surface of the glass form- 
ing the roof and walls, and this has an important action 
upon the general temperature. The method of heating 
greenhouses to-day is accomplished by circulating or turning 
the air within the room or structure. It is the turning 
circulation of the warm air which causes great condensation 
on the glass. In the early greenhouses the hot air flue 
method of heating was depended upon, and as a result one 
end of the place would often be so hot that plants were 
wilted while at the other end they were chilled with the 
cold air and their growth stunted. In addition to this they 
were often damaged by escaping gases. The abandonment 
of this type of heater and the adoption of hot water and 
steam heating immediately helped the commercial green- 
houses. 

The use of greenhouses and conservatories for private 
residences is steadily increasing, and even the small country 
home is often provided with conservatories where a few 
plants can be raised through the winter. ‘The conservatory 
attached to the side of the house, usually on the sheltered 
sunny side, offers different heating problems to the detached 
conservatory or big greenhouse. ‘The principal question 
involved in such a home conservatory is to design and con- 
struct it so that the heating can be connected with the heat- 
ing plant of the living-house. This can be accomplished 
under certain conditions, and not under others. In the first 
place the conservatory to-take its heat from the main resi- 
dence plant must have a southerly exposure and be pro- 
tected by the house on at least one or two sides. Further- 
more it must not be too large, and the steam or hot water 
plant of the house must be large enough to carry an excess 
of heat units for ordinary emergencies. The extra piping 
and radiators installed for the conservatory might over-tax 
the heating plant so that neither the house nor the conserva- 
tory could be properly warmed. If the furnace is large 
enough to heat the house to 80 degrees in zero weather 
there is surplus heat enough to supply the few extra square 
feet of radiating surface in the conservatory. Before build- 
ing an additional conservatory to the house it is well to 
consider the heating problem carefully, for this will be the 
most vital question in the long run. If a separate heating 


plant will be required the cost will amount to considerable, 
and if the heat drawn from the house is going to cool off the 
living-rooms in cold weather it is a doubtful expediency. 
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Glass Espalier Walls 


By Jacques Boyer 


N THE cultivation of fruits on the espalier 
system, the trees and vines are planted 
along a wall of stone or brick, to which 
all their branches are carefully attached, 
so as to spread them out into a plane 
surface, and allow free access of light and 
air to every part. Ordinarily, the direc- 

tion of the wall is determined by local circumstances, and 

the varieties of pears, cherries, peaches, apricots, apples, 
and other fruits which are planted along the wall, are 
selected with reference to this direction. Until very re- 
cently, if the wall was built in an east and west direction, 
so as to expose one face to the south, the other face was 
almost entirely wasted. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, several fruit growers have conceived the idea of 
employing trans- 
parent — espalier 
walls, through 
which the light 
of the sun can pen- 
etrate to the trees 
planted on the 
north side of the 
wall. Count Hor- 
ace de Choiseul, in 
particular, has con- 
ducted a series 
of very interest- 
ing experiments 
of this sort on 
his estate at Viry- 

Chatillon, in the 

Department 

of Seine-et-Oise, 

and has obtained 
some very prom- 
ising results. He 
built a glass wall 

6% feet high and 

about 60 feet 


long, extending 
in) an jeast and 
west direction, 


and planted fif- 
teen pear trees 
of the variety 
‘Winter Doyen”’ on each side, north and south. The bear- 
ing surface of the wall amounted to about 26 square yards 
on each side. The south side yielded 134 pears of a total 
weight of g1 pounds, and the north side bore 119 pears 
weighing 77 pounds, making in all 243 pears with an aggre- 
gate weight of 168 pounds. All of the pears were of par- 
ticularly fine appearance, without blemishes of any kind, and 
it is a remarkable fact that the fruit which was gathered 
from the north face of the wall was even smoother of skin 
than that which was produced on the southern side. Each 
square yard of the glass wall produced nine or ten pears of 
an average weight of about 11 ounces. 

Another experiment with glass espalier walls has been 
made by MM. Croux & Sons in their nursery at Val 
d’Aulnay in the Department of the Seine. The wall which 
they constructed also lies east and west, and consequently 


A glass espalier wall 


presents northern and southern exposures. As the accom- 
panying photographs show, the wall is surmounted by a 
glazed roof projecting on each side. Along each face of 
the wall were planted Calville apples, Winter Doyen, Passe- 
Crassane, and Directrer Alphand pears, together with peach 
trees and grape vines, care being taken to place the same 
varieties on each side, in order to make the comparison 
easy and accurate. 

In 1907 these trees and vines produced their first crop, 
in which no difference between the fruit produced from the 
north and south sides of the wall could be detected. The 
same result was shown by the crops of 1908 and 1909. 

There is, indeed, little difference in temperature between 
the north and south faces, as the former is heated by the 
solar rays which traverse the glass, and the latter is cooler 
than the south 
side of a masonry 
wall, for the 
very reason that 
some of the inci- 
dent solar radia- 
tion is trans- 
mitted through 
the glass and 
consequently less 
is reflected and 


absorbed. ‘This 
difference in ab- 
sorbing power, 
however, makes 


the glass wall in- 
ferior to the 
masonry wall in 
the matt emuon 
warming the 
plants and pro- 
tecting them 
from fT ositmat 
night. A masonry 
wall absorbs a 
great deal of 
heat during the 
day and gives it 
out at night, but 
this effect is com- 
paratively small 
in the case of a wall of glass. 

In the matter of cost, there is little difference between 
the glass and the masonry walls. The cathedral glass em- 
ployed by MM. Croux costs about $6 or $7 per linear 
yard of wall eight feet high, including the cost of the 
glazed roof projecting over both sides. A masonry wall of 
the same height would cost $4 or $5 a yard, and the addi- 
tion of the glazed roof, which of course is equally necessary 
in this case, would raise the total cost to $6 or $7 per linear 
yard. More extensive and long-continued experiments 
must be made, however, before it will be possible to pro- 
nounce a positive opinion concerning the relative merits of 
glass and masonry espalier walls; but the work already 
accomplished is sufficient to show that the practical French 
gardener may continue to be counted on to furnish im- 
provements in his field. 
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The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and furnishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 
All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishing 
By ALICE M. KELLOGG 


THE “DAISY FIELD’ BORDER 
“N] OTICING in a descriptive article 


in your magazine for February, 

an illustration of a room with a 
picture border showing a field of daisies, I 
write to inquire for some particulars. 
Where and by whom is this border made? 
Would it be appropriate in a small recep- 
tion room with a nine foot ceiling? What 
kind of paper would you suggest below the 


frieze? How could pictures be used ?”— 
eae E lrenton-N. J. 


The picture border referred to was made 
by Birge & Company, of Buffalo, a few 
years ago, and is not now on the market. 
While there are similar decorations to be 
had, they would not suit a room of rather 
small dimensions, giving a closed-in effect 
instead of the more desirable appearance 
of space. As a border of this kind is really 
a continued picture it would be unwise 
to further decorate the walls with framed 
pictures. The most pleasing tone for a 
reception room of limited size is champagne 
printed in two shades of either the glazed 
or matt surface. Mahogany looks well 
with this color, and figured brocades, tap- 
estries and moquettes will contribute a 
variation of color and design. Pictures, 
too, would lend an interest to a room that 
is too often stiff and unattractive. 


INEXPENSIVE FLOOR COVERING 


A correspondent who is slowly acquiring 
Oriental rugs for her home (Mrs. M. F. 
J., of Indiana) asks for some inexpensive 
floor covering for bedrooms until the time 
comes to lay hardwood floors. 


Ingrain carpet in plain covers laid over 
a lining paper makes a neat and attractive 
foundation for small rugs. The carpet 
costs about ninety cents a yard, the lining 
paper ten cents a yard. With the flowered 
papers on gray grounds so much in vogue 
for bedrooms now, the gray filling would 
be an appropriate choice. With yellow- 
flowered papers, or green and blue color- 
ings, an oak-toned filling could be used, and 
green, with pink and violet papers. 

While the possession of Oriental rugs in 
meritorious designs and harmonious colors 
is an advantage to the home maker, 
there is much to be said for our own do- 
mestic rugs which this season show a 
marked advance, artistically, over former 
years. 


IDEA FOR A WINDOW SEAT 


An “Apartment Dweller,” has a peculiar 
problem in her sitting-room, for which she 
asks a solution. “The only windows in 
this room,” she writes, “are in the form of 
a bay—a wide center window, with a nar- 
row one at each side. The recess is fitted 
with a seat, but this is twenty inches from 
the floor, and with a cushion of the usual 
height it would be impossible for comfort. 
Then, too, our apartment is on the twelfth 
floor and with the windows open it seems 


a perilous place for a person to attempt to 
sit. Would you leave it bare? Or can 
you suggest any way to bring it into some 
kind of usefulness aside from a sitting 
place?” 


With the conditions described, the built 
in seat may have a small handwoven rug 
laid across the top, and a jardinere hold- 
ing a foliage plant placed in the center. 
This will leave a space at either side on 
which books or magazines, sewing basket 
or smoker’s tray may be kept. 


INGLE NOOK IN A CLUB HOUSE 


It has occurred to one of the committee 
on furnishing a Country Club house that 
the space around the cozy fireplace in the 
main room could be arranged for informal 
companies of ladies. This suggestion came 
through studying the illustration of ingle- 
nooks in American Homes and Gardens, 
but some further information has been 
asked for, to carry out the idea. 


The angle of wall at each side of the 
fireplace may have a corner settle with a 
shelf along the top for holding some pieces 
of copper and brass: - Ii the seats are 
boxed in they will make a useful receptacle 
for holding firewood. <A “nest” of tables 
may be kept near the seats and a special 
low stand be in readiness for the tea- 
service. Two comfortable arm-chairs, a 
fireside rug, and seat pillows will complete 
the inglenook furnishings. A positive fac- 
tor in the success of the inglenook is 
the coloring of the stationary fittings— 
fireplace facing and hearthstones, wood fin- 
ish and lighting fixtures—which should har- 
monize with the tones in the curtains, pil- 
low covers, rugs and wall decorations. 


A DIFFICULT WINDOW 


Three windows in a library are arranged 
in such a way as to make the problem of 
their curtaining more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult. These windows are described as be- 
ing close together but divided by six inches 
of woodwork. “The middle window,” 
writes this correspondent (Mrs. T. R. E., 
of Ohio), “is forty-five inches wide, and 
those at either side are thirty inches wide. 
Above these windows are stationary tran- 
soms of colored glass in dark uninteresting 
colors. Now, I do not know if it is better 
to treat the transoms and windows as one 
entire window or as separate features. As 
the library is on the front of the house, I 
shall use thin net curtains over the glass to 
correspond with the other windows, but 
would like some suggestion for an over 
curtain for the winter months.” 


The best way to treat a window of this 
kind is to have a straight valance to cover 
the transoms, and hang two curtains under 
it, one at each side. If the material is to 
show a pattern it will not need any trim- 
ming. If a plain material is used, a tap- 
estry border should be sewn along the 
lower edge of the valance and down the 
inner sides and across the bottom of the 
long curtains. 


Garden Work About the Home 
By CHARLES DOWNING LAY 
KEEPING TENDER PLANTS THROUGH 7HE 
WINTER 
L. R. asks several questions about 
Ss keeping tender plants through the 
°* winter. 

The best way for you to keep dahlia 
roots through the winter is to put them in 
boxes of sand in the cellar or in sand on 
the cellar floor. The sand keeps them from 
drying out too much. If the cellar is warm 
and very dry it may be advisable to water 
them once or twice during the winter and 
a covering of coal ashes two or three inches 
thick on top of the sand would keep the 
sand moist for a longer time. Celery 
should be buried in sand or earth in a cool 
cellar or it may be buried outdoors, but it 
is better to have it in the cellar. 

Gladioli bulbs can be allowed to dry out, 
but should be kept from freezing. Cannas, 
tube roses, and other tender bulbs should 
be taken up as soon as the tops are killed 
by frost and treated as directed for dahlias. 

The hardest part of growing bulbs in 
the house in winter is to keep them in a 
proper place before they are ready to be 
brought to the light. 

In the city it is almost impossible to keep 
pans of tulip in just the right condition, 
because city cellars are almost always too 
warm and too dry. 

Sometimes the pans can be put on the 
floor of the cold closet and covered com- 
pletely with the buckwheat chaff that the 
bulbs come in, or with coal ashes. A layer 
of newspapers on top of the chaff or ashes 
will still further prevent evaporation and 
will keep out frost if the room is very 
cold. The pans must be looked at and 
watered at least once a month in any case. 

The ideal root cellar has an earth floor 
and on that anything can be kept in good 
condition. 

Tender hydrangeas in tubs should be 
kept moist and not too cold. A little frost 
will not hurt them as much as dryness, so 
if the cellar is dry see that they are watered 
frequently. 

GROWING SHRUBS AND TREES FROM SEED 

We are pleased to hear another echo of 
our suggestions, published two years ago 
in AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS, about 
propagating trees and shrubs cheaply. 

This time our correspondent wants to 
know about raising them from seed. 

Any tree or shrub except the freak hor- 
ticultural varieties can be raised from seed, 
but it is not always the easiest way, though 
I think in every case it is the cheapest 

The seed should be gathered as soon as 
it is ripe, freed from its pulpy envelope or 
from its pod and planted at once in rows 
in a seed bed. 

Some seeds, as the hawthorns, do not 
germinate for two years but most of them 
will come up the first spring and be ready 
to transplant the second. 

This year there is a large crop of white 
pine seeds and as they only bear abun- 
dantly once in six or eight years this will 
be a particularly favorable time for grow- 
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BURLINGTON ““siite* 


BLINDS 


SCREENS 


AND 


SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian Blind for 
inside window and 
outdoor veranda. 
Any wood, any 
finish to match trim. and 


@ Equal 500 miles 
northward. Perfect 
privacy with doors 
windows open. 


Darkness and breezes 


Sliding Blinds 
for inside use. 
Require no 
pockets. Any 
wood, any finish. 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO.. 339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


way 


Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOORSSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
Send 768 CATALOGUES 


Every Home Owner Should Consider These Four 


Uses of 


TRace mARM 


Also Underground Earth Closet and Portable Metal Houses 


C. H. STEPHENSON, 21 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
FOR STABLE 


Set in the stable floor, it 
keeps sweepings and refuse 
out of sight. 


FOR GARBAGE 
Clean, odorless, permanent, 
out of sight. Will not at- 
tract flies or rats, 


FOR GARAGE 
Will prevent fires. Holds 
sweepings, oily waste, and 
occupies no floor space. 


ae 


oe a ee 
Garbage Receiver and Refuse Receiver 
for Grass Clippings”’ 


Receiver for Garage Refuse”’ 
(under chauffeur’s locker) 


Underground Garbage Receivers 


SOLD DIRECT 
Send for circular on each. =a So 


FOR HOUSES 
Fireproof, level with the 
floor ;no unsanitary ash 
barrel standing around. 


A Sanitary Necessity 
for Camps.’’ 


**Ash Receiver. Note neat, 


clean appearance.’’ 


The Cost of Manufacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason in Sczentzfic American Supplement 1550. 


The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Scven/7fic American Supple- 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. The article con- 
siders the fuel value and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a 
gasoline or crude oil motor 


In Scientific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 
dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
farm products and using it in engines. 


French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczendzfic_ American Supplement 1599. 


How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentific American. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 
explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and 
illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcohol plant is published in 
Screntific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. 


ALCOHOL 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


Its Manufacture 
Its Denaturization 
Its Industrial Use 


In Supplements 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 
the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 


A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
is given in Sclentific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke and S. M. Woodward. 

The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
Utilization of Alcohol is ably discussed in the Sczentific American 
Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klar and F. H. Meyer, both ex. 
perts in the chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 

The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that is the Farm Products from 
which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Screntific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 
alcohol content compared. 

The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol is the title of a splendid 
article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
lished in Sczen(ific American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 


In Sctentjfic American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 


Any Single Number of the Sczen/zfic American or Supplement 
will be sent for 10 cents by mail. The entire set of papers above listed 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


FREE to Any Address. 


ing pines to plant on your wild land. 

The oaks, too, are seeding well this year, 
and there should be no trouble in getting 
all the seed you want. 

Seeds of trees which are hard to trans- 
plant like the oaks and hickories and pep- 
peridge can be planted where the tree is to 
grow, or they can be planted in pots which 
makes them easy to transplant later on. 

Barberries of all kinds are easily grown 
from seed, as are all the shrubs of the rose 
and apple family (pyrus arbutifolia and 
others). 

Seed of the hackberry, pepperidge, oaks, 
birches and some maples can now be gath- 
ered, but it is too late for sassafras. Seeds 
of all the leguminous trees and shrubs 
(locust, coffee tree, etc.) can be found now 
and may be planted at once or kept until 
spring. 

It is, of course, too late for tartaria 
honeysuckle and some others, but many of 
them still bear their ripened fruit and the 
seeds can be collected. 

Viburnum, elder, aralia and innumerable 
other shrubs can be collected at almost any 
time through the winter. 

It is a pleasure to grow things from 
seed and a great satisfaction to have plants 
in such quantities and at such small cost. 

The time it takes does not matter much 
if your place has a start and is not abso- 
lutely bare. You will have many failures 
no doubt, because seeds are peculiar. The 
tulip, for instance, is said to be difficult to 
raise from seed collected north of New 
York city, and it seems in many cases as 
if the surest way to have them grow is to 
have the seeds eaten and dropped by birds 
or animals. 

You will scarcely care to try growing 
rhododendron or laurel from seeds. It is 


“quite possible, but the proper conditions 


for the germination and early growth of 
such small seeds are difficult to provide 
outside of a greenhouse. 

The seed bed should have a good mulch 
of leaves through the winter, and it must 
be made mouse proof. 


MATE PLANT, A TEA SUBSTITUTE 
ECENT reports as to the maté plant 
R show that it can be used as a substi- 
tute for tea or coffee. Different 
species of the Ilex, from which the leaves 
are obtained, are found in Paraguay, Brazil 
and Argentina, as well as in other regions 
of South America. The leaves are collected 
by the natives either from the wild plant 
growing in the forests, or from cultivated 
plants. After drying upon racks for 20 
hours by a slow fire, the leaves are ground 
or crushed by using a stone or wood imple- 
ment. The natives make an infusion of the 
leaves in about the same way‘as a tea in- 
fusion, using a calabash for the purpose. 
Although it is much employed by the na- 
tives of these regions, it appears to be little 
known elsewhere. However, efforts are 
being made in Brazil to put the product 
on the market in Europe, and especially in 
France. Analysis shows that it contains 
tannin, one or more kinds of saccharine 
matter, salts, etc.; also caffeine, to which is 
due its special properties such as we find 
for coffee and tea, so that it is to be classed 
along with these. As to the physiological 
effects of the infusion, these are about the 
same as are produced by tea. The maté has 
about 2 per cent of caffeine, which is some- 
what less than tea contains. It has an 
agreeable aroma and a pleasant taste, al- 
though somewhat bitter. The infusion is 
made very easily by pouring on just enough 
boiling water to moisten the leaves, leaving 
for a few minutes and then adding the-rest 
of the boiling water. From 10 to 15 min- 
utes is enough for the infusion. 
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WORK OF ALL KINDS 
q Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 
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. 
a=—— Housewives “iis creat, Stepsaver 
j) in serving meals. Onetrip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
7 Another completely clears it. This table on wheels 
moves easily anywhere you wantit. Height 3lin. Re- 
movable oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21!n. by 26 In., 
extra heavy steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black 
japan finish. Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific 
Coast. Write for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 F West 61st Place, Chicago 


FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


Ventilate your rooms, yet have your 
windows securely fastened with 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


assuring you of fresh air and pro- 
tection against intrusion. Safe 
and strong, inexpensive and easily 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


SoLteE Manufacturers ... NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$10,000 MINCE PIE 
RECIPE SENT FREE 


Our free cook book of deserts, puddings, 
sauces and other culinary delicacies, created 


by celebrated chefs who use 


J3tco-Vine, ‘ 
' COOKING SHERRY 


includes the famous $10,000 mince pie recipe. 
"Rico Vino," is now being introduced in this 
country. On receipt of 25 cents, cash or post- 
age, to defray express charges, we will send 


A Sample Bottle Free 


together with our cook book. Or send for 
Ex ir 
4 Full Quarts for $1.95 Prepaid 


German-American Importing Co. 
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[321 lImport Block, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Details of Building 
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A collection of 33 plates of scale © 
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By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assi@ant Professor, College of Architecture, 


rnell University 


This book is 10x12% inches in size, and 
substantially bound in cloth. Price $2 
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“Doors Make The House” ‘ 
The beautiful design and finish, / 


exquisite grain and faultless con- || 
struction of 


add wonderfully to the permanent value, 
comfort, beauty and satisfaction of the 
house. t/\ 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, f ] 
and built of several layers of wood with grain || 
running in opposite directions. Shrinking, 
warping or swelling impossible. Veneered in 
all varieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or 
quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown Ash, | | 
Mahogany, ete. Highest standard of door Mt 
quality. Very best for Residences, Apart- iy 

‘} 
‘ 


ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. 
Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
which guarantees quality, style, durability /)\ 
and satisfaction. Youcan haveMorgan Doors \ | 
if you specify and insist. { 
In our new book—‘‘ The Door Beautiful’’— 
Morgan Doors are shown in their natural | 
color and in all styles of architecture for 
interior or exterior use, and it is explained | 
why they are the best and cheapest doors | 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 
A copy wil! be sent on request. 
Architects :—Descriptive details of Morgan Doore i 
may be found in Sweet’s Index, pages 678 and 679. \\ 


Morgan Company, Dept. A., Oshkosh, Wis. Ht 

Distributed by Morgan Sash anu Door Co., Chicago || 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. \ 


May We Send You Free Samples 


To Prove That You Can Artistically Color and 
Finish Any Kind of Wood About the Home 


OU can produce any desired shade and effect. The expense is slight—the work 
easy and simple. First apply Johnson’s Wood Dye—made in 14 shades as 
listed below. Over the Dye lightly apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax—and you 

have a beautiful, rich, subdued finish that will not mar or show scratches. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye must not be confused with colored varnishes or stains, which 
merely coat the surface of the wood hiding the natural grain beauty. Johnson’s Wood 
Dye is not a mere stain—not merely a surface dressing—it is a deep-seated dye which 
goes to the very heart of the wood and stays there, fixing a rich and permanent color. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is made in fourteen attractive shades, as follows: 


Vo. 126 Light Oak | No. 140 Manilla Oak NNo. 130 Weathered Oak No. 122 Forest Green 

No. 123 Dark Oak NVo. 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 

NNo. 125 Mission Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 132 Green Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 


Pints, 50 cents each. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


dries quickly over Dye or any other finish so that it may be brought to a beautiful, dull, artistic 
finish. It should be used for all woodwork, floors and furniture including pianos and is just 


the preparation for Mission furniture. 
Johnson’s Under-Lac 


1s not a common varnish—but a thin, elastic spirit preparation 
superior to shellac or ordinary varnish, and is to be used over 
Wood Dye where a higher gloss than a wax finish is desired. 
drying hard in half an hour. Best preparation for linoleum 
and oilcloth, bringing out the pattern as glossy as new. Gallons, 
$2.50—smaller sizes down to half pints. 
fill out the coupon for free samples and booklet 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


samples are found 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON 
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The keenest, lasting 
pride and satisfaction 
come to every house- 
holder to know that 
this winter and many 
succeeding winters 
his loved ones are to 
enjoy the delightful 
experience of a home 
softly, purely warmed 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


and ventilated by 


Annually, thousands of 
farm and city homes are 
advanced 100% in comfort 
and health protection by 
these outfits! None men- 
tion them except in praise. 


Themagazineof good 
taste in country or 
suburban living 


Q This superb magazine covers, as 
never before, the whole subject of 
planning, building and furnishing, 
and the work of the garden and 
grounds. It solves with practical sug- 
gestions all your building problems— 
tells you all you want to know about 
planning, building materials, porches, 
doorways, chimneys, staircases and 
windows and it tells you just how to 
secure beauty and distinctive effect in 
your furnishings—wall and floor cov- 
erings, draperies, furniture, glass 
and silver. 


The world-wide, rapidly increasing use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators proves that they are the most economical in fuel consumption of all heaters 
yet made and the simplest to care for. They are 
an investment—not an expense—as the savings 
they bring about soon repay their cost. 


If you want to make your home a haven of 
warmth, don’t wait until you build, but comfort 
your present house with an outfit of IDEAL —* ea 


A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler 


Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Putin now «and 270ft.of38-in.AMER- and 461 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 


i : ; . ICAN Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing q 1 
without disturbing your old heaters until ready owner $135, wereused to owner $215, were used e aera Fait 1S the a 
= Hot-Water heat this cot- Hot-Water heat this cot- 
to start fire in the new. tage. tage. pap tetiipe ecte cago ie oe OS EL 
Ask fi b k (fi ) “Td 1H . hich 1 ll th At these prices the goods can be bought of any repu- cultivating of your flower and vegeta- 
Ss or 00. ree ea eating ” whic tells a the table, competent fitter. This did not include cost of 
advantages of the world - famous IDEAL Boilers and paid ae wales sete etc., which dastavleiton is oe aneaaty and your home grounds. 
AMERICAN Radiators. Showrooms in all large cities. aieenee cata iss ck eagles tr ca { wi guide you in laying out your 


grounds whether your space be a 
country estate orasuburban plot. It 
will give you just the information you 
want about selecting and cultivating 
trees, hedges, lawns, shrubs, vines, 
annuals, perennials and all the vast 
number of growing things which 
surround the country home. 


q Send us $1 and let us send you 
HOUSE & GARDEN for six 
months. This will include three 
splendid Special Numbers —the 
“Beautiful Christmas Number’’ ( De- 
cember), the ‘‘Great Building Num. 
ber’ (January), and the ‘‘Gardening 


Write Dept.6 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPAN Y cuicaco 
Os Os ole oe Balls os ods ole aka Bs os ake oe ole ots ole offs obks offs ols tds 6s ake 


Its Chemistry, Manufacture C& Use 


Scientific American Supplement 1372 contains an 
article by A. ID. Elbers on tests and constitution 
of Portland cement. 

Scientific American Supplement 1396 discusses 
the testing of cement. 

Scientific American Supplement 1325 contains an 
article by Prof. William Kk. Hatt giving an his- 
torical sketch of slag cement. 

Scientific American Supplements 955 and 1042 
give good accounts of cement testing and com- 
position, by the well-known authority, Spencer 
B. Newberry. 

Scientific American Supplements 1510 and 1511 
present a discussion by Clifford Kichardson on 
the constitution of Portland cement from a 
physico-chemical standpoint. 

Scientific American Supplement 1491 gives some 
fallacies of tests ordinarily applied to Portland 
cement. 


Scientific American Supplements 1465 and 1466 
publish anexhaustive illustrated account of the 
Edison Portland cement works, describing the 
machinery used. 

Scientific American Supplement 1519 contains an 
essay by R. C. Carpenter on experiments with 
materials which retard the activity of Portland 
cement, 

Scientific American Supplement 1561 presents an 
excellent review by Brysson Cunningham of 
mortars and cements. i 

Scientific American Supplement 1533 contains a 
resumé of the cement industry and gives some 
valuable formulae. 

Scientific American Supplement 1575 discusses 
the manufacture of hydraulic cement. L. L. 
Stone is the author. 

Scientific American Supplements 1587 and 1588 
contain an able paper by Edwin C. Eckel on 
cement material and industry ot the U. S. 


Any vne of these Supplements will be sent for 10 cents. The entire set costs $1.60, and 
constitutes an invaluable text book on the subject. Order from your Newsdealer or from 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York 


McBriDE, WINSTON & Co. 


Add 25c. for Canadian Postage. 


Guide’ (April). Isn’t it worth $1 
to have all this wealth of inspiration 
and suggestion to make your home 
and its surroundings more beautiful? 


Fill in the coupon and mail (at our 
risk) with a check or a $1 bill. 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Send me HOUSE & GARDEN for 6 months 


} according to your special offer to new subscribers. 
I enclose $1 in payment. 


A.H.G. 11-10 
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PAPER FROM GRAPE VINE STEMS 


By Dr. Rosert GriMsHaw. 


LTHOUGH the grape industry is 
not one of the principal sources of 
wealth of America as it is in Ger- 

many and France, still the possibility of 
using waste material such as grape-vine 
stems should not be without interest in the 
States; and this possibility is offered by an 
invention that is giving the French and 
Germans great pleasure, especially as at the 
present time the wine industry is languish- 
ing in both countries. 

Mons. Chaptal, professor of general and 
applied chemistry in the agricultural school 
at Montpelier, has been making extensive 
experiments concerning the possibility of 
making paper out of vine-stems. This is 
all the more welcome, as the supply of 
raw material for paper- making is getting 
scarcer every year. 

From the botanical point of view, the 
vine differs from ordinary tree branches 
only in a few unimportant details. The 
amount of cellulose in the two is about the 
same. For the manufacture of paper any 
substance can be employed which may be 
changed partly or wholly into fibers and 
form cellulose, and the fibers of which are 
sufficient. Concerning his experiments with 
the vine, Chaptal says he cut the dried stems 
into pieces of convenient length and treated 
them with hot diluted aqua regia (nitro- 
muriatic acid). The resulting product he 
triturated slightly with water and passed it 
through a sieve, obtaining a brown pulp 
composed of spindle-shaped fibers of cellu- 
lose of different but sufficient lengths. 
Treating the stems with alkalies gave about 
the same results. According to these ex- 
periments there can be obtained from dried 
stems, by suitable reduction in size, a prod- 
uct which answers all the requirements of a 
good paper pulp. 

As regards the industrial and economic 
side of the question, La Nature gives some 
data concerning the comparative values of 
the different raw materials in France. The 
wood employed for paper-making, mostly fir, 
birch, aspen and sycamore (platana), costs 
Fr. 7.00 per cubic meter, or Fr. 2.00 per 100 
kilogrammes. Assuming that the vine stems 
yield 50 per cent as much paper pulp, in 
proportion, as the wood, their worth would 
be at least Fr. 1.00 per 100 kilogrammes, 
which would correspond to Fr. 15 per hec- 
tare of vineyard. 

The cost of manufacture would probably 
be higher than in the case of wood, as there 
would be more raw material required for 
an equal weight of pulp. As against this, 
the treatment of the vine-stems seems to 
be attended with less difficulty, and there- 
fore to be more economical than that of 
wood; so that the total cost of manufacture 
would be in the two instances about the 
same, and the vine-stems should bring Fr. 
1.00 per 100 kilogrammes. It would not, 
however, pay to transport them far, by 
reason of their low value in comparison to 
their bulk; so that the pulp must be made in 
the immediate neighborhood of the vine- 
yards. 

The manufacture of the pulp into paper 
would be about the same as in the case of 
wood pulp; but according to Chaptal’s ex- 
periments the treatment with alkalies gives 
the best results. The bleaching of the pulp 
is best effected by chlorine. 

The double advantage of the discovery 
or investigation—namely, the utilization of 
the vine-stems and the finding of a substi- 
tute for the rapidly diminishing supply of 
rags and other paper-making material— 
should make this subject of general interest. 


For every electric light I make a globe 
or shade. There are some two or three 
thousand styles, in all colors or shades of 
colors, from which to select. Each one 
adds beauty to the light. 

Since we must have light, let us have 
artistic light. Why be content with cold, 
harsh, bare electric lights, when the right 
globe will make the light artistic ? 

Or why be satisfied with a globe which 
merely covers the light, but doesn’t refine 

eons the rays or bring out the full beauty of 
the light? A globe should be more than 
just a globe—it should make a light artistic. Mine do. 

‘“Alba Glass” is the name of my newest invention. 
Its purpose is to give an even diffusion of light, to soften 
the light and yet not sacrifice its brilliancy. 

It replaces double globes, frosted globes, corrugated 
globes and all other glass previously used for outdoor light- 
ing. ‘‘Alba Glass” represents over thirty years’ study and 
experience in working out difficult light problems. 

Whenever lighting engineers have seen ‘‘Alba Glass” 
its superiority to all other outdoor lighting glass has been 
readily apparent. 

Your dealer will gladly get you anything I make. 

To have a home lighted artistically is just as easy as 
to have a home which is merely lighted. To have an 
artistically lighted home, first send for my catalogue. It is 
a guide to good light. It tells all about my product. 
Tees nite Tome. 


MACBETH 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


NOW READY 
The Scientific American 


Handbook of Travel 


With Hints for the Ocean Voyage for European | 
Tours :-: A Practical Guide to London and Paris | 


By ALBERT A. HOPKINS 


Editor of Scientific American Reference Book. 500 Pages. 500 Illus- 
trations. Flexible cover, $2.00, net. Full leather, $2.50, net, postpaid. 


At last the ideal guide, the result of twenty years of study and 
travel, is completed. It is endorsed by every steamship and rail- 
road company in Europe. To those who are not planning a trip it is 


equally informing. Send for illustrated circular containing 100 questions 
out of 2,500 this book will answer. Itis mailed free and will give some kind of idea of the contents of 
this unique book, which should be in the hands of all readers of the American Homes and Gardens, 


as it tells you exactly what you have wanted to know about a trip abroad and the ocean voyage. 


WHAT THE BOOK CONTAINS—500 Illustrations, 6 Color Plates, 9 Maps in Pocket, 

, Names 2,000 Hotels, with price; All About Ships, “A Safer Sea,” Automobiling in Europe, 
The Sea and its Navigation, Statistical Information, Ocean Records, 400 Tours With 
Prices, The Passion Plays, Practical Guide to London, Practical Guide to Paris. 


MUNN & CO,, Inc., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York 
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@ Because of the great importance of the Bath Room, the Kitchen 
and Laundry, the selection of the fixtures for these rooms should 
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A Constant 
Money Saver 


Ordinary plaster made of lime and sand 
is a constant source of expense for repairs and 
the wall is never safe to decorate. 

If you would practice true economy have 
your walls and ceilings plastered with 


Climax Wood Mortar 
GRP. 


Qs AANT 


—Then your walls will be 
permanent—they will 
never need repairs—your 
house will be warmer in 
winter and cooler in sum- 
mer—you can decorate 
without fear of the decora- 
tion being damaged by 


GRAND RAPIDS 


1 
PLASTER COMPANY - 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


pops, cracks or crumbles. 

Use this G. R. P. quality 
brand of plaster over any 
good plaster board and 
you will have a sound, as 
well as a fire-proof wall 
without lath stains or 
other objections. 


Learn the truth about plastering by reading our book. 
It will pay you to write at once for a copy—FREE. 


receive the most careful attention. Grand Rapids Plaster Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
g Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for packet Plaster Board 


@ A thorough investigation will convince Architect as well as owner 
that Wolff Plumbing Fixtures give entire satisfaction in quality, 
design and workmanship; this has been our aim for over 55 years. 


L. Wolff Manufac- 


turing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bungalows and American Homes 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made by Any One Firm 


Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,800 


Our handsome 112-page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial, En- 
glish Timbered and Concrete Houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors and 
floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. These 
designs are photos of structures we have built throughout the country—not 
theoretical pen pictures. Special specifications and details of construction 
made to suit any climate Price of book, $1, prepaid. 


Brown Bros., Architects, 918 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Nos. 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 
DENVER TRENTON 
SHOWROOMS: 91 Dearborn Street, 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: 2210-2212 Pine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Monadnock Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 615 Northwestern Bldg. 
OMAHA, NEB.: 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
CLEVELAND. OHIO: Builders’ Exchange 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 327 Bond Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 1204 Scarrett Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: 61 Manchester Place 


Chicago 


“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


S TATLER 
BUFFALO. 
OROOMS WITH BATH 


WO Ci eee ICE WATER $1590P. 


Take off your Hato. a 
Fewest) b J: RS 
F.E. Myers & Bro., < 

Ashiand, Ohio 


ir PUMPS rte 


TOOLS “riiars 


iy ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


BOSTON 5S PARK ST. 
EW YORK 225 FIFTH AVE. 
BOOK 36 ILLUSTRATIONS ‘50¢ 


Culture is the “Only Way’’ to make 
Big Money on LITTLE CAPITAL. 
One acre is worth $25,000, and yields 


more revenue than a 100-acre farm, 
with much less work and worry. Let me show you how to increase your 
annual income $500 to $5,000, and live in ease and comfort. Write now. 


T. H. SUTTON, 780 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


JUST PUBLISHED JUST PUBLISHED 


CRAFTSMAN HOMES 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY 


Containing practical house plans, 
exteriors and interiors, suggestions 
for gardens, gates and pergolas, 
models for furniture, metal work 
and needlework. ‘The house plans comprise a choice collection of about 
fifty designs of country, suburban and town houses, bungalows, cottages 
and cabins, ranging in cost from $500 to $15,000. They have won high 
recognitior as the first fearless expression of an independent national style 
of building, that meet the needs and characteristics of the American people. 


CONTENTS: Craftsman houses and plans, halls and stairways, living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
porches and terraces, the effective use of cobblestones, gates and gateways, gardens, 
exterior features and materials, wall space and color schemes, interior woodwork and 
structural features, choice of woods, floors and how to finish them, treatment of interior 
woodwork, decoration and finishing, home cabinet-making, and metal work, 

SIZES: 8%x1linches. Fine India tint plate paper. Duotone sepia ink. Over 200 half- 
tone engravings of exteriors and interiors. Four full-page color plates and portrait 
sketch. Bound in full linen crash. Price, $2.00 net. Postage, $2.24. 


MUNN ¢ CO., Inc. 361 Broadway, New York 


A Book for Architects, Builders, 
Homemakers and Housekeepers 


EAR, 


PRODE Cie your floors 
and floor 
coveringsfrom injury. Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and 
Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
Write us—Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
4 Menasha, Wiscunsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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You Can 
Depend Upon 


—if they bear the name SARGENT you are 
safe. SARGENT Locks are famous for their 
security, greater than any other locks made. 
The Easy Spring Principle makes them 
smooth-working, yet long-wearing. Leading 
architects specify 


Locks and Hardware 


and if yours includes them in his specifications you get 
the best‘lock in the world—and with SARGENT Artistic 
Hardware are sure of harmony between the design of the 
hardware itself and thestyle of the house. The 


SARGENT Book of Designs—sent FREE— 


offers youa choice of a great number of different patterns 
of hardware furnishings, thus permitting a choice that 
will express your own taste. 
TheColonial Book is for those 
who prefer the Colonial. Both 
mailed postpaid on request. 
Address 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 
156 Leonard St., New York. 


@ When conveni- 
ence is our first 
thought, the imita- 
tion candle makes 
the use of many an 
old lighting instru- 
ment possible, re- 
taining the beautiful 
clear-cut shades 
and globes as used 
on the old lamps 
for the protection 
of the flame. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 


Ofice and Factory: SEVENTH AVE. and SIXTEENTH STREET 
Salesrooms: 36 WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, New York 


Baltimore: 519 North Charles St. 

San Francisco: 334 Sutter Street 

Toronto: 94 King Street, West 

Pittsburgh: The Norton Company, Century Building 

Chicago: The A. Neilson Company, 139 Michigan Avenue nace MARR: 
Boston: H. PF. Estabrook, Inc., 9 Park Streer \ 
Portland: J. C. English Co., 12% Park Street 

Los Angeles: Brooks Decorating Co., 696 S. Alvarado St. 

C. J. Netting Co., 256 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. mm 
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MAKING MILK ARTIFICIALLY 
By A. J. JARMAN. 


about the 


E have heard so much 
synthetic production of perfumes, 


syrups, dyes, and what not, from 


coal-tar products, that we are not easily sur- 
prised by the information that milk may be 


artificially made. The method described 
below, however, is not a chemical one, but 
consists‘merely in the mechanical admixture 
of distilled water with crushed and finely 


ground sweet almonds. Practically the only 


difference between cow’s milk and that 
made of almonds is that cow’s milk con- 
tains animal casein, while the artificial milk 
contains vegetable casein. The latter will 
produce a good supply of cream, and if al- 
lowed to stand some time will become sour. 
It may also be coagulated by the addition of 
vinegar or acetic acid. When combined 
with grape sugar it is capable of generating 
some extraordinary organic substances. 
The artificial milk may be used with tea and 
coffee in the same way that cow’s milk is 
used. 

To make the milk, procure half a pound 
of sweet almonds—the Valencia, which is 
cheaper than the Jordan almond, will give 
just as good results. The skin of the al- 
monds may be removed by scalding the nuts 
in boiling water, and peeling them with a 
sharp knife. The almonds should then be 
placed in a wooden chopping bowl and 
chopped as finely as possible. Take about 
two ounces of the chopped almonds, and 
place them in a mortar with a small quan- 
tity of distilled water. Then grind or levi- 
gate the chopped almonds, adding water 
occasionally, until about twelve ounces of 
water have been used. The longer the 
grinding is continued, the thicker and richer 
will the milk be. Now take a piece of 
cheese cloth about 12 inches wide by 24 
inches long and rinse it in clean water, and 
after wringing it as dry as possible, fold it 
double over the top of a pitcher, and pour 
the contents of the mortar through the 
cloth into the pitcher. The milk may be 
squeezed through the cloth by wringing it 
gently, but it is necessary that care should 
be taken to prevent any of the larger 
almond particles from being forced through 
the meshes of the cloth. 

If some of the milk thus produced is set 
acide for three or four hours, a thick layer 
of cream will be found on the surface. If 
too much water has been used in forming 
the milk, it may be necessary to add a little 
sugar of milk to sweeten it. The artificial 
milk has a slight almond flavor when taken 
clear, but this is practically lost when it is 
used with tea, coffee or cocoa. ‘The color 
of the cream produced is quite pale, but it 
may be improved by using some of the 
almonds without the skins removed in the 
proportion of two ounces of whole almonds 
to six ounces of the blanched almonds. Care 
must be taken to prevent any bitter almonds 
from finding their way into the mixture, but 
one or two bitter almonds to half a pound 
would not affect the flavor of the milk. 

Half a pound of almonds will make three 
pints of milk. 
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OPAL BYP 


Writing-Desk Units in 
Individual Libraries 


_ Every home needs a writing desk. It is 
7 much more satisfactory to havea Globe “Wernicke 
Vy Writing Desk unit combined with twoor more 
7 Bookcase units. 

yf This is especially true when the individual 

J library idea is used—writing desk and bookcase 


combined for each individual member of the 
family in each separate room. 


GlobeWernicke 


| Elastic Book 
| Elastic Bookcases 
Wf 

Yi combine sterling quality and superior excel- 
lence with utility, durability and artistic decor- 
y ative effects, and are sold at uniform prices— 
Lo freight prepaid—under positive assurance that 
Ly exact duplicates can be had at any future time. 
LS By starting with Globe SWernicke units you can 
enlarge your bookease capacity as your books 


increase, and be positively assured of securing 
exact duplicates at any future time. 


‘The World’s Best Books” 
is a book containing authoritative lists of the 
5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 “‘best books’’ for children 
and adults. “‘This volume will greatly aid those 
seeking the best in literature’’—BOSTON GLOBE 


Yj A copy of this book and the 1911 Globe Wernicke 
D7 Catalogue will be sent you postpaid upon 


receipt of the coupon below. 


L The Globe “Wernicke Co, 

Dept. AH, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 

LD Branches: New York, Th 

Washington, Une 
Chicago, Globe-Wernicke 


Co., Dep! AH. Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Please send me “‘The World’s 
Best Books,”’ also your 1911 catalog 


Le My library contains...........+-++++ volumes 
NGG acc clseclacinals cele cieceicieeidnie im sini lsinisieis sei nwinmninele 


MOST erent ae lore eleleletalsielefeletesorersiniaie sie(s|n\aj=mi=inisisisinic ciclo 8 miol= "i= 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


ADVERTISE PARTICULARLY 


“4 
LIGHT: — “heyy ELEGANT: 


7 -YORK MAKE- 
<MHUGHWILLOW > 
FURNITURE: 


CLEAN: Sw SINCE 


Sy 


THESE OFFERS ARE ALWAYS OPEN: 
The McHUGHWILLOW 


‘SANITARY: 


Bar Harbor Chair...... $5.00 
New Deal Ghair........ $6.00 
Nor Roll Ghanaysaeeeeee $6.50 


Palm Beach Chair.....87.50 
And Cushions Free. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


q The Complete line is always ready for 

Personal Inspection, in the natural 
state, quite ready for use. 

q Decorative staining in precise effects 
directed can be done at short notice 
and at moderate cost. 

tee special concessions of premiun 
chairs and freights prepaid are noted 
inthe illustrated Booklet and Group 
Sketches, sent Free on Mail Request. 


42d ST., WEST, AT FIFTH AVE. 


Opposite New Public Library: 
(Only Address Since 1884). No Agents—No Branches. 
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| NEW BOOKS ff 


CONCRETE FROM SAND Motps. By A. A. 
Houghton. New York: The Nor- 
man W. Henley Publishing Company, 
1910. 16mo.; 145 pp.; fully illus- 
trated. Price, $2. 

In this little book Mr. Houghton has 
given a simply worded, thorough descrip- 
tion of casting ornamental concrete objects 
from sand molds. In the rapidly widening 
use of cement and concrete, the lack of 
skilled workmen really competent to handle 
this new and plastic material renders the 
publication of such a book timely. The in- 
structions given are so clear that any man of 
reasonable intelligence and skill ought to be 
able to make sculptural objects 1f he fol- 
lows them. ‘The ,book does not presuppose 
any preliminary knowledge on the part of 
the reader. It assumes that the reader is 
entirely unacquainted with the principles of 
concrete casting, for which reason it should 
find favor with those to whom concrete 
and its many possibilities are new. 


Our SEARCH FoR A WitpeRNEsSS. By Mary 
Blair Beebe and C. William Beebe. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 
8vo.; 408 pp. Price, $2.75 net. 

This volume is an account of two trips 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Beebe into tropical 
wildernesses. The first was undertaken on 
a small Venezulean sloop with which they 
penetrated far into the unknown Mangrove 
jungles, north of the Orinoco Delta, peo- 
pled principally by monkeys, Scarlet Ibises, 
and huge Anacondas. This trip ended at 
La Brea—the great lake of pitch—at a 
most critical time, when the American com- 
pany had just been ousted by Castro, and 
Venezuleans put in charge. The second 
search was in the Wilderness of British 
Guiana, where birds and animals, gold 
mines and Carib Indians all contributed 
continual interest and excitement. This 
pioneer exploration by an ornithologist and 
his wife reveals the tropics as far more 
delightful and bearable than the writings 
of most travelers would lead us to believe. 


A Wuite Paper GarpDEN. By Sara 
Andrews, Shafer. Chicago: “Az sC: 
McClurg & Co., 1910. 12mo.; 292 pp. 
Price, $2.50 net. 

This is indeed a sumptuous book with 
four beautiful colored plates which show 
remarkable technical excellence. There 
are other illustrations scattered through 
the book, which is beautifully printed and 
bound. A lover of gardens, shut up in 
the city, has here fashioned a garden on 
paper—a garden of the spirit in which 
every lover of blossom and green may 
wander any month of the year in any 
weather and find that spiritual rest, those 
sentiments and memories, that the garden 
ever has and ever will stand for and 
awaken. The book is divided into twelve 
essays, one on each month of the year, and 
reflecting in the first place the sentiments of 
an absent garden lover for her kingdom, 
it will be read with joy by possessors and 
exiles alike. 


Inptan Birps. Being a Key to Common 
Birds of the Plains of India. By 
Douglas Dewar. London and New 
York: John Lane Company. 16mo.; 
228 pp. Price, $2 net. 

The object of this book is to enable those 
interested in Indian birds to identify them 


No matter how simple its lines or 
how inexpensive in cost, a 


Wood Mantel 


gives a dignity and individuality to 
every room. They are sold by dealers 
everywhere in designs ranging from 
the plain, yet artistic one, shown 
above, to the most elaborately carved 
mantel suitable for the costly man- 
sion. You can always find what 
you need for your house; or welll 
make it to order, when special de- 
signs are wanted. Our illustrated 


booklet, 
“Why Wood Mantels?” 
y 


is full of ideas for those interested in 
artistic homes. It is yours for the 


asking. Address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Assn. 


H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1218, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


If not too far gone, 

a neglected orchard 

can be saved and 

brought back to bear- 

ing by the Davey Tree Ex- 

Py erts. A thorough overhaul- 

ing by their perfect methods 

will restore even very old and 

much-decayed trees. 

The Davey Tree Experts prune for 

the largest yield of fruit; spray to get 

rid of fungi, scale and insects; skillfully 

fill cavities to stop decay ; brace against 
splitting or breaking of trunk or limbs. 


Pay Out SOME Money 
to Make MORE Money 


You can make the work of Davey tree sur- 
geons pay for itself because it will help you to 
harvest large crops of perfect fruit. It isa hard, 
cold business proposition—first cousin to a 
swelled bank account. 

Write us how many fruit trees you have, 
what kinds, and where located. Perhaps we 
can send, without charge, one of our represen- 
tatives to inspect your orchard, tell you what 
your trees require and fully explain our methods. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


1211 Ash Street, KENT, OHIO 
Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 


NO colleze, NO school of furestry teaches tree Surgery. The j 
Davey Institute is the only school in the world which does. It 


was founded by Fon Davey, father of tree surgery. Full 
laboratory, collection, scientific and botanical instruction, in- 


cluding practical demonstrations by Fohn Davey. 


at sight. There are several good systematic 
works on Indian ornithology, but the sys- 
tems presuppose that the reader has the 
specimen in his hand and is enabled to ex- 
amine it leisurely feather by feather. To 
do this it is necessary to kill the bird in 
question, a procedure which gives pain to 
many and gives pleasure to very few. The 
method which the author employs is to 
classify birds according to their habits and 
outward appearance. Each bird has a color, 
and most birds possess some anatomical 
peculiarity, such as a crest, a long tail, long 
lees, etc. When the reader thinks he has 
located a bird, he should turn to the de- 
scriptive list which composes Part II of the 
book. This will serve to confirm or correct 
him in his identification. 


THE INTERNATIONAL StupIo YEAR Book 
or DEcoRATIVE ArT FoR 1910. London 
and New York: John Lane Com- 
pany, 1910. 4to.; 258 pp. Price, $3, 
net; postage, 35 cents extra. 

The International Studio Year Book of 
Decorative Art is always a very welcome 
visitor. The volume before us appears in 
its usual sumptuous attire, the text being 
printed on an English finish paper, while 
the illustrations are printed on coated pa- 
per. The engravings are particularly well 
executed, some from architects’ drawings, 
and some from photographs. The color 
plates are particularly interesting. The 
British country houses which are illustrated 
are of the most attractive type. Great at- 
tention is also paid to wall decorations, 
stained glass, and ceramics, as well as metal 
work. The German architecture and deco- 
rations also come in for a liberal share of 
attention, as do also the decorations in Aus- 
tria and Hungary. The book will prove 
invaluable for architects. 


Tue Care or TREES IN LAWN, STREET. 
AND Park. By B. E. Fernow. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. 392 
pp. Price, $2 net. 

The author may be well said to be the 
father of forestry in the United States, 
and those who have followed him are very 
deeply indebted for the splendid foundation 
which he laid. The book belongs to the 
American Nature Series. Written for 
amateurs by a forester, this conveniently 
arranged volume furnishes information 
such as the owner of trees may need. Trees 
in place may be rendered almost imperish- 
able by proper care and attention and the 
author gives details of the best methods of 
caring for the health of trees, transplant- 
ing, combating diseases and insects, ete. 
There are systematic and exhaustive lists 
of trees and shrubs fit for ornamental plant- 
ing, with helpful notes on their adaptations. 


TAVERNS..AND TURNPIKES OF BLANDFORD, 
1733-1833. By Sumner Gilbert Wood. 
Blandford, Mass.: Published by the 
author, 1908. $2. 


In no small degree the tavern and turn- 


pike story shapes and describes the social 


development of a town like Blandford, so 
rich in fact and incident, so the author 
concluded to publish this monograph be- 
fore running the larger risk always attach- 
ing to the publication of the conventional 
local history, the circulation of which is 
necessarily narrow. Should this little vol- 
ume meet with such response as to warrant 
the venture, it is the author’s intention to 
follow it with another on the “Homes and 
Habits of Ancient Blandford.” The book 
is a monument of industry and many of 
the illustrations which are given show bits 
of old New England. , 
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If you want to 
settle the ques- 
tion of cigaret 
quality forever 
—at my risk— 
send your name 
to me now and 
receive my big dollar offer. 


> 


MAKAROFF 
ais RUSSIAN ve 


CIGARETS 


have made good on the broadest claims 
ever made for anything to smoke. rite 
now for the big dollar offer to prove it. 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 


National Photo- 
Engraving 
Company 
@ Designers and 
Engravers for all 
Artistic, Scientific 


and Illustrative 
Purposes” :-: 


Engravers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


14-16-18 Reade St., New York 


foe b e-P WON E, 


most modern, and best illuminating and 
cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 


is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 


Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 


Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
Liberal Terms tricity and at Less Cost. 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


LANE BROS. CO. (‘Mantucres”) POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 
Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Fireproofing Departments: 

ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Washington: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Bldg. 
Chicago: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River St. San Francisco: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. Seattle, Wash.: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


= Joist 
Hangers 


Should always beused 
around stairway wells 
and wherever a beam 
abuts its support. 


Copyright by 
Chickering 
Bozton: 


WO CaN nCeSNN 


Columbia °3:” Records 


Columbia Doudle-Disc Records! Music on do/h sides! A different se- 
lection on each side. And doth at only a few cents above the price of owe. 
They may be played on any disc machine, no matter what make, and 
they give you double value for your money, plain as daylight. 


New Grand Opera Recordings 


We have just issued a catalog of the finest grand opera records ever 
sung. Besides Lina Cavalieri, of the Metropolitan and Manhattan 
Operas, and David Bispham, whose splendid baritone is the most fa- 
miliar voice in America, the artists are those who were most conspicu- 
ously successful during the 1910 season of opera at the Boston Opera 
House—Constantino, Mardones, Blanchart, Freeman, Bronskaja and 
Boninsegna—and the series includes solos, duets, trios, quartettes, sex- 
tettes, and chorus selections. Prices on these grand opera records in 
double-disc form range from $2.00 to $7.50. Send for the catalog. 


Copyright ae ea : 
Marceau : 
OMY. 


Chiekeryng 
Bester 


The Columbia Grafonola 


is ‘‘the one incomparable musical instrument’’—the one per- 
fect, complete, unique and most versatile entertainer. The 
Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Regent’’ at $200, as illustrated above, 
is a complete library or living-room table for everyday use, 
combined with a complete musical instrument of matchless 
tonal qualities. It is built of the finest genuine mahogany 
(and can be furnished in other woods, to order). The in- 
strument will play Columbia or any other dise records and 
its tone is full, clear, rich, powerful and absolutely natural. 
We have ready for mailing a large illustrated and descriptive 
catalog, and your copy is waiting for the name and address. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., General, Box 249, Tribune Building, New York 


Prices in Canada plus duty—Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not actively represented. 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. 


ae 
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Vol. VII, No. 12 NEW YORK, N. Y. $3.00 A YEAR 


q We have one of the finest 
lines of Hall Clocks that can 


be seen in this country. This 


photograph is one of our latest 


designs, and will appeal to 
those who desire a plain and 
substantial case, something 
that will always look well, and 
will never be out of style. 
We have twenty patterns. 


@ We also make a fine 
“Willard” or Banjo Clock, 


and several other kinds. 


@ If your local jeweler does 
not sell our clocks, send direct 
for our new illustrated catalog. 


Waltham Clock Co. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


An Inexpensive Garage 


CORNELL PORTABLE GARAGE 
COMPLETE COST, $280 


This attractive garage is one of the handsomest automobile houses located in 
one of New York City’s residential districts. Its pleasing appearance, however, is 
not the most interesting feature of this garage. The low cost of the building com- 
mends it to all, the garage costing only one-half the estimates of local builders. 

The owner of this handsome garage was not satisfied with the high prices of 
contractors in his vicinity, so took the matter up with the Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., who make portable buildings of all kinds, and found that he 
could have a Cornell Portable Garage of any size or style shipped to him at once 
and have it erected complete in a day for a figure way under the estimates of the 
local contractors. 

This garage was shipped in sections for easy handling, was put together simply 
by bolting the sections together, an exceedingly quick operation. Everything 
fitted and the lumber, hardware and painting gave excellent satisfaction. 


Send for our handsome catalog of Portable Buildings. 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


410 Adams St., ITHACA, N. Y. yy 


Christmas Gifts of 
Permanent Value at Moderate Cost 


_The diversity of our Holiday Exhibit at once solves the burden of 
Christmas Shopping;—where to find the gift best suited to the individual 
tastes and needs of each friend. 


Our unique collection of Imported Novelties, Objects of Art and 
Useful Gift Articles offers appropriate selections of high artistic distinction 
yet within the purchasing power of all. 


Every purchase bearing the Flint Trade-mark means an investment well 
made and the giving of something of permanent worth, while comparison of 
Flint Values with the best obtainable elsewhere leaves undisputed the fact 
that Flint Prices are Invariably Low. 


Gero. C. Funt Co; 


43-47 West 23°ST.  ~—- 24-28 West 24" Sp 


CONCRETE POTTERY AND GARDEN FURNITURE 


_ By RALPH C. DAVISON 


HIS book describes in detail in a 
most practical manner the var- 
ious methods of casting concrete 
for ornamental and useful pur- 
poses and covers the entire field 

of ornamental concrete work. It tells 
how to make all kinds of concrete vases, 
ornamental flower pots, concrete pedes- 
tals, concrete benches, concrete fences, 
etc. Full practical instructions are given 
for constructing and finishing the differ- 
ent kinds of molds, making the wire 
forms or frames, selecting and mixing 
the ingredients, covering the wire frames 
and modeling the cement mortar into 
form, and casting ‘and finishing the 
various objects. With the information 
z given in this book any handyman or 
novice can make many useful and ornamental objects of cement 
for the adornment of the home or garden. The author has taken for 
granted that the reader knows nothing whatever about the material, 
and has explained each progressive step in the various operations 
throughout in detail. These directions have been supplemented 
with many half-tone and line illustrations which are so clear that 
no one can possibly misunderstand them. The amateur craftsman 
who has been working in clay will especially appreciate the adapt- 
ability of concrete for pottery work inasmuch as it is a cold process 
throughout, thus doing away with the necessity of kiln firing which 
is necessary with the former material. The information on color 
work alone is worth many times the cost of the book inasmuch as 
there is little known on the subject and there is a large growing de- 
mand for this class of work. Following is a list of the chapters 
which will give a general idea of the broad character of the work. 


I. Making Wire Forms or Frames. VIII. Selection of Aggregates. 
II. Covering the Wire Frames and Mod- 1X. Wooden Molds—Ornamental Flower 
eling the Cement Mortar into Form. Pots Modeled byHand and Inlaid with 
Ill. Plaster Molds for Simple Forms. Colored Tile. 
IV. Plaster Molds for Objects having X. Concrete Pedestals. 
Curved Outlines. XI. Concrete Benches. 
V. Combination of Casting and Model- XII. Concrete Fences, 
ing—An Egyptian Vase. ~- XIII. Miscellaneous, including Tools, 


VI. Glue Molds. Water proofing and Reinfurcing. 
VII. Colored Cements and Methods Used ‘ 
fur Producing Designs with same. . 


16 mo. 54x71 inches, 196 pages, 140 illustrations, price $1.50 postpaid 
This book is well gotten up, is printed on coated paper and a- 
bounds in handsome illustrations which clearly show the unlimited 
possibilities of ornamentation in concrete. 
MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 
361 BROADWAY 
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Twelve Recreations 
a Year as a Christmas 


Gift to Yourself. 


There are at least three reasons why 
Recreation will hold your interest. 


I. It is the most helpful Sportsman’s magazine. Its whole aim is service. 
It will save you money and add to the efficiency of your sport. _ Its editorial 
staff will answer personal letters on knotty points. It is an Institution, not 
merely a magazine. 


“And so the Saturday afternoon or holiday, became the day toward which we 
looked with pleasure, because there was going to be a hike.” J. C. Elsom, M.D., 
in “The Sport of Hiking.”” December RECREATION. 


II. It is authoritative. Advice or counsel offered by RECREATION 


is always offered by men who have “ been there” and “know how.” 


‘There are just three families of trees that have opposite leaves: the maples, ashes 
and horse chestnuts.’—Leonard Dewitt’ Sherman in ‘‘ The Camper’s School of 
the Tree.” From December RECREATION. 


III. It is most attractive, printed throughout on coated paper. Its large 
size makes possible the most beautiful and startling photos of actual scenes 
in the sport of men who have “been there.” 


December RECREATION has a number of full page plates from most unusual 
and beautiful photographs of outdoor subjects. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


Send us $2.00 and we will send you these two RECREATION prints in full color, 
double mounted on heavy art 
paper (size of prints 6x9 
inches, size of mount I 1 x 14 
inches) and RECREATION 
for one year. Regular sub- 
scription price $3.00. 

If you don’t know RECRE- 
ATION well enough to accept 
this offer, send 25 cents for the 
December number and then, if 
you like it, clinch the above offer 
by sending $1.75 additional. 

We have aninteresting book- 
let, “Daniel Boone and His 
Brother ” sent free for the asking. 


COUNTRY HOMES 


may enjoy city comforts and conveniences at 
less cost than Kerosene, Acetylene or Elec- 
tricity, with none of their dangers, by using 
the Automatic 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE 


Produces light, kitchen and laundry fuel; light- 
ed the same as electric, but without batteries. 
Write for booklet, ““The Economy Way.”’ 


ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO., Sole Manufacturers 
437 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HESS suit’ LOCKER 


E only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker, 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,insideandout. 


FOR YOUR BATHROOM if 

Costs less than. wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 
Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 
i Send for illustrated circular. 

3 HESS, 926L Tacoma Bld., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. 


(CLINCH right through the 

standing seam of metal 
roofs. No rails are needed 
unless desired. We make a 
similar one for slate roofs. 


Send for Cireular 
Berger Bros. Co. 


PATENTED PHILADELPHIA 


RECREATION S. 24 West 39th Street NEW YORK 


fUst PUBLISHED 


A House Lined with 


Mineral Wool 


as shown in these sections, is Warm in Winter, 
Cool in Summer, and is thoroughly DEAFENED. 

The lining is vermin proof; neither rats, mice, 
nor insects can make their way through or live in it. 


MINERAL WOOL checks the spread of fire and 


keeps out dampness. 


THIRD EDITION OF Sample and 


KIDDER’S Circular 
Churches » Chapels 


By F. E. KIDDER, Architect 


This edition has been thoroughly revised by 
the author, and enlarged, many new designs 
being added, including several new designs for 
Catholic churches. There are 120 illustrations in 
the text and more than 50 full-page plates. 
The book contains a large number of plans and 
perspectives of churches of varying costs. Be- M 
sides this there is much concise and practical in- a 
formation relating to planning and seating ; B 
details of Construction, Heating and Ventilation, a 
Acoustics, etc., making it in its present form 3 

S 
: 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


U. S. Minera! Wool Co. 


540 Cedar St.. NEW YORK CITY 


FAAGAE FATA EEE EEE EEE 


The Best American Book on 


Church Design and Construction 


One oblong quarto volume. Price, net, $3.00 


Munn & Co.,Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. Hey, RIE O44 EEE Ee HH 
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Correct Craftsman Style | 


Morgan Doors are noted for correct- 
ness and originality of design and finish. 
Their construction is guaranteed to be 
absolutely faultless. 


<I —e SSN 


add wonderfully to the permanent value, comfort, 
beauty and satisfaction of the house. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, and 
built of several layers of wood with grain running 
in opposite directions. Shrinking, warping or swell- N 
ing is impossible. Veneered in all varieties of hard 
wood—Birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white 
Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, etc. Any style of 
architecture. Very best for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. i 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “‘Morgan”’ which 
guarantees highest quality, style, durability and 
satisfaction. You can have Morgan Doors if you 
specify and insist. 

In our new book—“‘The Door Beautiful” 
—Morgan Doors are shown in their natural 
color and in all styles of architecture for 
interior or exterior use, and it is explained 
why they are the best and cheapest doors 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 


A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects:—Details of Morgan Doors in Sweet’s Index 678-9. 
Morgan Company, Dept. A, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 


—— E a ee 


Makes Your Rugs As Silky As New 


Restores the beautiful tints and shades—brings 
out all the original lustre—better than vacuum or 
dry cleaning. 


Weigert’s Oriental Rug Soap 


is the most wonderful preparation made for cleaning, beauti- 
fying and lengthening the life of rugs, carpets, draperies, 
comforters, pillows, sweaters and wearing apparel of all 
kinds—contains ingredients that are only benificial—recom- 
mended by rug experts in allpartsof the world. 4fullsize bars 
$1.00, ex-press prepaid—money back at once if not perfectly 

me satisfactory. This Is the only real rug and carpet soap made. 
F Valuable booklet, ‘‘The Care of Oriental Rugs and 

: ree Carpets,’’ sent post paid to any address on request. 


9 E. C. Moore & Son Co., 153 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


THOSE VELVETY LAWNS 


which everyone admires, with their smooth, level surface, full even growth and freedom from weeds 


show the intelligent use of DUNHAM ROLLERS 


Patented 


Those tufts heaved up by the frost must be rolled flat and the roots forced back to the 
soil or the grass will die. Dunham rollers are so easy to handle that a child can keep the lawn 
in perfect condition. Send for our. book “The Proper Care of Lawns’? which ex- 
plains many things about lawn making and keeping with which you may not be 
familiar. Free on Request. Write today 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers in the world of Land Rollers, Soil 
Pulverizers and Packers for all purposes. 


434-462 First Avenue BEREA, OHIO 


orm Practical Steam and === 
Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


By ALFRED G. KING 
402 Pages. Containing 304 Illustrations 


Price $3.00 


An original and exhaustive treatise, prepared for the use of all engaged 
in the business of Steam, Hot Water Heating and Ventilation 


HE standard and latest book published. Tells how to get heating contracts, 
how to install heating and ventilating apparatus. Describes all of the prin- 
cipal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor and vacuum-vapor heating, 
together with the new accellerated systems of hot water circulation, including 
chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation; fan or blower system of heating 
and ventilation; rules and data for estimating radiation and cost, and such other 
tables and information as make it an indispensable work for heating contractors, 
journeymen steam fitters, steam fitters’ apprentices, architects and builders. 
: This work represents the best practice of the present day and is exhaustive in 
= - text, diagrams and illustrations. 
CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON I. Introduction. II. Heat. 
eS paratus. IV. Boiler Surface and Settings. 
VI. Pipe and Fittings. VII. Valves, Various Kinds. 
Radiating Surfaces. 


llI. Evolution of Artificial Heating Ap- 
V. The Chimney Flue 
VIII. Forms of Radiating Surfaces. IX. Locating of 

X. Estimating Radiation. XI. Steam-Heating Apparatus. XII. Exhaust-Steam Heat. 
ing. XIII. Hot-Water Heating. XIV. Pressure Systems of Hot-Water Work. XV. Hot-Water Appliances. 
XVI. Greenhouse Heating. VII. Vacuum Vapor and Vacuum Exhaust Heating. XVIII. Miscellaneous 
Heating. XIX. Radiator and Pipe Connections. XX. Ventilation. XXI. Mechanical Ventilation and Hot- 
Blast Heating. XXIL Steam Appliances XXIII. District Heating. XXIV. Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
XXV. Temperature Regulation and Heat Control. XXVI. Business Methods. XXVII. Miscellaneous. 
XXVIOI. Rules, Tables and Useful Information. 


a] Paluabls Daze and Tables Used for Estimating, Installing and Testing of Steam and Het-Waser and Ventilating Apparatus are Given 
MUNN & COMPANY, INC. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


COATING METALS AND ALLOYS BY 
IMMERSION 


By A. J. JARMAN. 


HEN a thin coating of metal is re- 
W quired upon small articles where 
the number may run into the hun- 
dreds or when it is only necessary to give 
a surface coating to an article that is not 
exposed to every-day wear and tear, the 
following solutions will be found to answer 
all ordinary requirements and give an ex- 
cellent deposit of metal. In nearly every 
instance it will be necessary to use the 
scratch brush where the articles are of mod- 
erate size. Sometimes it will be found ad- 
vantageous to burnish the prominent parts 
only, leaving the remaining parts ‘‘dead.” 

The coating of iron and steel articles by 
dipping or immersion can be accomplished 
by a solution that must be made and kept 
away from strong light, but for copper and 
brass goods the following solution, which is 
not affected by light, will answer, and give 
a very good deposit : 

Silvering Solution for Copper or Brass.— 
Distilled water, 20 ounces; bisulphite of 
sodium, 20 ounces. When dissolved add 
the following solution: Distilled water, 5 
ounces; nitrate of silver, 520 grains. Be 
sure that the nitrate of silver is all dissolved. 
Add this to the bisulphite mixture and filter 
through absorbent cotton. The articles 
must be left in this solution for several 
minutes, then should be removed and be 
dipped several times in a 5 per cent solution 
of carbonate of soda, after which they 
should be washed and polished. 

Silvering Solution for Iron and Steel_— 
Dissolve 1 ounce of nitrate of silver in 40 
ounces of distilled water; stir this well with 
a glass strip or rod. Use neither wood or 
metal for stirring. Now make up a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, 3 or 4 ounces 
in 6 ounces of water. Add very carefully 
a small quantity of this to the nitrate of 
silver solution and stir well. A brownish 
precipitate will form. Add a little more of 
the hyposulphite solution, stir again, and 
so on, until the solution becomes clear. Now 
add just a litlte more of the hyposulphite 
solution and the mixture will then be ready 
for use. Clean the articles well by first 
soaking them in a hot solution of common 
washing soda; rinse well; scour with pumice 
powder and a stiff nail brush, or for small 
articles a stiff tooth brush; rinse them and 
place them in the solution. The coating of 
silver from this solution is a moderate one. 
Silver can be deposited upon steel, brass and 
German silver by rubbing the solution upon 
the article with a soft sponge or a clean 
piece of rag. 

Coating Zinc Articles with Copper.—Dis- 
solve 5 ounces of chloride of copper in 4 
ounces of distilled water. Add thereto, 
stirring all the while, about 7% ounces of 
strong ammonia, and 150 ounces of dis- 
tilled water. Make up a strong solution of 
cyanide of potassium, about 8 ounces in 20 
ounces of water. Add this slowly to the 
blue solution of copper; in fact, add only 
just enough to disperse the blue color or 
nearly so. Clean the zinc articles thor- 
oughly and immerse them in this solution. 
They will receive an excellent coating of 
copper, the coating adhering firmly to the 
zinc. If made slightly warm, the deposit 
will become increased. This is advisable 
in cold weather only. 

The Deposition of Tin by Simple Immer- 
sion.—Take 18 ounces of ammoniacal alum 
and dissolve in 18 pints of distilled water 
while boiling. As soon as this is dissolved 
add one ounce of protochloride of tin. Stir 
this well while adding a little at a time. The 
articles to be coated must be thoroughly 
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Suitable Light 


The quality of 
light given by an 
electriclight depends 


on the lighting glass. 


Any desired effect 


can be secured by 
There 


are over 2,000 Styles, 


my globes. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


in all shapes and 


colors, in silk, satin and velvet finishes. 


I make the right globes for electric 
lights, both inside and outside the 
house. 

I also make many kinds of glass. 
Some are heat-resisting, some light- 


diffusing, some pressure-resisting. 


They are as different from one an- 
other as the ruby, the pearl and the 
turquoise —each for its use—all do 


just what they are expected to do. 


Your dealer will supply anything I 
make. Write for my catalogue. It 
is valuable because it aids you in se- 
lecting the right globe for every elec. 
tric light—it shows how to get the 


best out of your lights. It is free. 


MAcBETH 
Pittsburgh 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


@ A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola, can 
free on request. Ask for Catalogue A-27. 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 
(goes 


Elston and Webster Avenues - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Koll’s Patent 
Lock Joint 


Columns 


LUVdV 


@ Suitable for Pergolas, 
Porches or Interior Use. | 


<a HARTMANN -SANDERS COMPANY 
CE Rtas = ala 


e also publish Catalogues A-29 of SUN DIALS and A-40 
WOOD COLUMNS. 


ei 


cleaned, as for silver plating, and then sus- 
pended on a soft copper or brass wire and 
moved about in the hot liquid. Articles so 
treated will quickly receive a fine white 
deposit of tin. To deposit this upon lead, 
iron or steel, also copper and brass, the 
following solution will answer well: Take 
10 ounces of bitartrate of potash in 2 gal- 
lons of water, add three-quarters ounce 
protochloride of tin. Bring this solution 
to a boil, and in a few minutes the tin salt 
will dissolve. Clean the articles well and 
attach to them a piece of zinc. Then im- 
merse and move the articles about in the 
liquid, when a fine deposit of tin will take 
place quickly. In some instances the arti- 
cles will have to be scratch-brushed, or 
even burnished. When finished they will 
be found scarcely inferior in appearance to 
some silver-plated articles. 

Depositing Gold by Immersion.—Dis- 
solve in one pint of distilled water 2 ounces 
of hyposulphite of soda. In 3 ounces of 
distilled water dissolve 120 grains of 
chloride of gold; add this gradually to the 
hyposulphite solution, stirring well with a 
glass rod. The precipitate that forms by 
this addition dissolves almost instantly. Ar- 
ticles to be gilded in this solution must be 
thoroughly cleaned. Boil them for a few 
minutes in a solution of common washing 
soda, then rinse and scour with fine pumice 
powder, or scratch brush them, always tak- 
ing care that the hand which holds the arti- 
cle is dipped into the pumice powder so as 
to prevent any trace of grease from coming 
into contact with the article. When scratch- 
brushing must be resorted to, it will be 
found to be a good plan to wash the hands 
well in a weak solution of carbonate of am- 
monia, and then rinse them in clean water. 
This operation will prove quite effective 
in removing the greasy matter which usually 
accompanies free perspiration. It also cor- 
rects any trace of acidity of lactic acid that 
is exuded through the pores of the skin. 
Articles so cleaned can be suspended on a 
piece of copper wire, and moved about. 
Deposition quickly takes place, especially if 
suspended by a thin strip of zinc, or a piece 
of zinc wire. 

It must be clearly understood that ar- 
ticles that have been coated with either sil- 
ver or gold will not resist much wear. 

If these plating liquids are made more 
concentrated they can be used to render 
various designs in gold and silver by touch- 
ing the article with a strip of zinc to start 
electrolytic action. Different designs in 
silver and gold can be thus made, without 
stopping off the plating with insulating 
varnish, as is necessary in electro-plating. 
The solutions given above are of use also 
for electro-platers to coat that part of an 
article that has become chipped or slightly 
stripped, and thus save the time and cost 
of replating. 


HE walls of dining-rooms are often 
alc adorned with plates of rare porce- 
lain, which are commonly attached 
to the wall by means of strips of tin, the 
ends of which are bent over the edges of 
the plates and detract from the ornamental 
effect. A new plate hanger in which this 
defect is obviated has three strips of tin, 
terminated by neat little gilded hooks, which 
are the only parts of the device that are 
visible from in front. The strips of tin 
pass through three slits in a small plate 
of tin, behind the porcelain plate, and are 
bent over the edges of the slits to hold them 
securely in place. The same strips may be 
used for plates of different sizes by bend- 
ing them at different points. The tin plate 
carries a ring which may be slipped over 
a hook attached to the wall. 


Christmas and the open fire have 
been sung by poets in all ages. 


Wood Mantels 


the most appropriate frame for the 
fireplace, are made to harmonize with 
every style of architecture and in all 
the popular hard woods, and at prices 
to suit all pocket books. No room 
is complete without a mantel. 


For much useful mantel information 
and hints to intending home builders, 
consult our booklet 


“Why Wood Mantels?” 


It is yours upon request, address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Assn. 


H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 


Room 1218 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Saving the Trees of the South 


OU, whose stately homes in the sunny South 
are set among majestic and venerated trees; 
you, who love the mystic beauty of the great 

out-of-doors, the trees of which bespeak its crown- 
ing glory; you, to whose care the trees were given 
by generations long since 


y 
KK passed away, to keep in 
» health and beauty for 
\ those which are to 


\ come — learn of the 
needs of these trees. 


The dusiness of 
. the Davey Tree Ex- 
\) pert Company and 
the profession ot 
the Davey Tree Ex- 
perts is the saving 
of trees. John 
Davey, the Father 
of Tree Surgery, is 
their teacher and 
their guarantor. Tree 
salvation is needed 
and possible in the 
South. Needed, because 
yourtrees decay like other 


John Davey trees, if neglected or 
abused. Possié/e, because 

the Davey Tree Experts go South every Winter. 
For four months, December to March, they will work 


from eastern Texas to the Atlantic. Beautiful booklet with 
illustrations awaits your call. Write at once, stating the 
number of your trees, the kinds and their location. We may 
be able to send a special representative without cost or obli- 
gation to you to make a thorough examination of your trees. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 1212 Ash St, KENT, OHIO 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
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Grow FRESH VEGETABLES FOR YOUR TABLE 


Sunlight Sash make winter 
gardening a pleasure 


There is none of the back-breaking, patience-trying 
drudgery of covering and uncovering the sash. No 
mats or boards or coverings of any kind are used. 


The double layer of glass takes the place of mats or boards 
Between the two layers is a % inch transparent blanket of dry, still 
air—keeping in the heat—keeping out the cold. This also permits te 
plants to get all the light all the time which means that they will grow 
faster and become hardier. Glass slips in and is held in place without 
putty. Can’t work loose. Easily replaced. 
Read what amateurs grew last season 
Fresh lettuce and radishes all winter. Cabbage, cauliflower, beet, 
es tomatoes, pepper, and sweet potatoe plants 
to set out in the Spring. Violets all 
winter, pansies in bloom in February or 
March. 


Get these two books 


One is our free catalog. The other 
is a book on hot beds and cold frames 
by Prof. Massey an authority on the 
. subject. It tells how to make and care 
for the beds what and when to plant. 
4c. in stamps will bring Prof. Massey’s 
book in addition to the catalog. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


943 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 
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old Frames 


PENOS LIGHTING FIXT 


omplete harmony between lighting 

fixtures and the other features of a room 

is imperative if the height of the decorators 
art is to be achieved. 

In this ideas embodied 

in Enos Fixtures often go far toward solvy- 


ing perplexing questions 


connection the 


that confront the home _,. When buying 
: ighting fixtures 

builder. look for the Enos 
Before making a final Trade Mark. 


It is a guarantee 
of fine material 
and careful work- 
manship. 


decision with regard to 
lighting fixtures write us. 
We will refer you to our 
nearest office where you 


will find 


worth considering. 


suggestions well 


Catalogue No. 22 sent on request 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
7th AVE. AND 16th ST.,. NEW YORK 


Salesroams: 36 West Thirty-seventh St., New York 


AN ACOUSTIC MICROSCOPE 
A S is well known, the Academy of Sci- 


ences of Vienna possesses a very 

generous collection of phonograms. 
The commission in charge of these archives 
is now working zealously to increase to 
the greatest degree attainable the series of 
idioms and variations of dialects, and for 
this purpose is preparing delegations to 
all countries. The first of these will be 
for Sweden and Nubia. The proposed rec- 
ords, however, will not be made merely 
for purposes of culture and of the history 
of language; the commission has greatly 
enlarged the field of work of the phono- 
graph, and has made of the instrument an 
indispensable inventory of acoustic science. 
In this respect the phonograph serves as 
an “‘acoustic microscope,” so to speak, for 
small sections of the records on the plate 
are magnified a thousandfold, and so form 
an invaluable comparative material for the 
theory of the formation of sound and 
speech and noises. 

One of the latest results of investigation 
in accordance with this method may be 
mentioned as an instructive instance of the 
importance of this kind of microscopical 
study: who that has the finest aural per- 
ception is able to decide whether the “A” 
of human speech concurs acoustically with 
the “A” sound, with its astonishing sim- 
ilarity, which is uttered by the frog in its 
croaking tone? Here the observer in the 
absence of the aid of the phonograph is 
restricted to his sensibility and is exposed 
to subjective errors, and for this reason 
such investigation must lack an exact basis. 
But such tonal emission magnified a thou- 
sandfold shows promptly that the “A” 
sound of the frog is intermitted at brief 
intervals, a fact which the human ear can- 
not grasp under ordinary circumstances, 
and that unlike the “A” of human speech 
it is a tone of interruption. From this point 
of view may be recognized also the keen 
importance this method has for the exam- 
ination of pathological disturbances of 
speech, for instance, and for the differen- 
tiation of dialects even to their smallest 
details. 


N all atomizers for perfumes, ete., which 
are now in use the rubber bulb is de- 
tached from the bottle, with which it 

is connected by a tube of rubber or metal. 
In consequence of this arrangement, the 
apparatus is of ugly appearance and incon- 
venient bulk. In a new atomizer the bulb 
occupies a depression in the wall of the bot- 
tle, to which it is securely attached, al- 
though it can be easily removed and re- 
placed by a new bulb, when it is worn out. 
The whole forms a smooth, round instru- 
ment, differing little in shape from an or- 
dinary bottle, easily handled, and of grace- 
ful appearance. All of the parts: bottle, 
bulb, nozzle, and cleaning needle, are inter- 
changeable and are sold separately. 


the ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN describ- 

ing the damage done to trees and 
shrubs in connection with the tarring of 
the driveway of the Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris, a correspondent informs us that the 
authorities in Sioux City have recently dis- 
continued the use of tar on the park drive- 
ways because of the damage done to grass, 
shrubs, and trees adjoining the tarred sur- 
faces. Another correspondent has recently 
drawn attention to the fact that injury of 
this character probably results from care- 
lessness in the application of the hot tar, 
the fumes from which are destructive to 
vegetable life. 


IR nescex to the recent article in 


This Large 
FREE 
Catalog 


Get Twice As 
Many Magazines 
For the Same Money 


A list of 3000 magazines, newspapers 
and clubbing offers— Unique in the subscrip- 
tion field because it offers almost every 
possible combination desired. 

It is crowded with profitable-to-you sug- 
gestions. You cannot afford to be without it. 

J. M. Hanson’s is the largest magazine 
subscription agency in the world—known 
everywhere. 

Absolutely reliable and the most prompt 
in the magazine field. 


Save 
Magazine Money 


If your magazine money is limited—if 
you want to take more magazines, news- 
papers, periodicals of any or every class 
you can do so without increasing your 
present expenditure. 

Our long time contracts direct with 
publishers insure you this. Write to-day 
for our 1911 catalog—if you want to save 
on magazine money or increase your list 
with no greater expenditure. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 


ga A postal with your name and address 
will do. 


J. M. HANSON’S 
MAGAZINE 
AGENCY 


167 HANSON BLOCK 
LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 
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CHRISTMAS GREETING 


T this season of the year it is a good thing for us to 
A thank our friends for the interest which they have 
shown in AMERICAN Homes AND GARDENS. 

The circulation of our magazine has increased with a 
normal, steady growth. ‘The publishers feel gratified at 
this result, for it proves to them that AMERICAN HoMEs 
AND GARDENS stands on its merits and not on the usual 
spectacular method so frequently used by publications of 
this kind. 

The scope of the paper covers every appointment re- 
quired in the home and the garden. It deals with home 
building from the design and the construction of a modest 
house, on a small plot, to the erecting of more pretentious 
homes on large estates. It treats of the decorating and 
the furnishing of the home, in every one of its details. It 
also treats of the best methods to pursue in the appropriate 
framing of the house by the practical knowledge given in 
the department of “Landscape Work about the Home,” all 
of which have proven so helpful in the beautifying of the 
home and the garden. 


BIND YOUR:"AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS" 


NOTHER volume of AMERICAN HoMEs AND Gar- 
fm DENS is completed with this issue. We suggest to 
our readers that they keep and bind their numbers. 
In order to facilitate the means to this end, the pub- 
lishers will be very glad to furnish, upon request, title 
page, index and binding cases (covers), delivered, for one 
dollar, The binding cases are of silk finish book cloth, 
and are handsomely stamped in three colors. 
Why not complete your set? 
We can furnish to subscribers a limited number of bound 
volumes of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS from 1905 
to 1909, inclusive, for five dollars per volume. 


THE PACIFIC COAST HOUSE NUMBER FOR 
JANUARY 


HE January issue of AMERICAN HoMEs AND GARDENS 
will be devoted to the houses found along the Pacific 
coast. This is interesting owing to the fact that there 

is no part of the country where domestic architecture has 
been more artistically developed. 

That American architects borrow suggestions from 
the architecture of other countries is evident. They have 
come to realize that they can find no better architecture 
from which to secure assistance in the designing of a house 
than that which the older civilization has given to us! It is 
pleasing to note that the western architect has been most 
successful in molding into form and modernizing the for- 
eign type to meet American requirements. That they have 
attained this result is best illustrated by the many hand- 
some houses which are shown in the engravings presented 
in this number. 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS’ GARDEN 
COMPETITION 


HE editor of AMERICAN HomMEs AND GARDENS takes 
pleasure in announcing the results of the Garden 
Competition which closed on the 15th of September. 

One year ago, owing to the interest manifested in the 
Garden Competition held at that time, an announcement was 
made in AMERICAN HoMES AND GARDENS that the pub- 
lishers had decided to institute a second garden competition 
for IgI0. 

The formal announcements were made, and the condi- 
tions published from month to month in our pages were 
quite complete and definite in the plan and in the scope of 
the competition. During the past few weeks a large num- 
ber of contributions has been sent in to the Garden Com- 
petition Editor. 

The subjects entered for competition were for the most 
part individual in character, and the decisions as to the 
award of prizes were, in consequence, easier than they other- 
wise would have been, had the gardens presented been laid 
out under the direction of a landscape architect. The award 
of prizes for the gardens was readily accomplished. 


The roll of honor in the Garden Competition is as fol- 
lows: 


ROLL OF HONOR 


First Prize, $50 

ee et ae eee St. Louis, Mo. 

Second Prize, $25 

IMIRESAIVIE SS VIPs TSU e ero see Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 
ipdlenizen Sits 

VAR ERS VIE Eee UIE aay gry ene es heater 2 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dr. SHirRo Miyvaki 


Illustrations of the prize gardens are published in this 
number and a very capable criticism of the decisions ren- 
dered by the judges is presented in a paper by the well- 
known landscape architect, Charles Downing Lay, in his 
department entitled ““Garden Notes.”’ 


The sole object of this competition was not to secure ma- 
terial for AMERICAN HoMEs AND GARDENS, but to further 
the love of gardening and to stimulate among its readers the 
desire for the improvement of the home grounds, thereby 
enhancing the beauty and the value of their surroundings. 


If this is to be accomplished the editor will feel that the 
work of the publishers has been well rewarded, for he be- 
lieves that there are endless possibilities in the small plots 
such as are to be found in the suburbs and in the villages, 
and that the result of the Garden Competition will be far 
reaching in the direction of this movement for the improve- 
ment of home conditions. 
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THE NEW NORTH WESTERN PASSENGER TERMINAL STATION 


FROST & GRANGER, ARCHITECTS 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


GEO, A. FULLER COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


All the Plumbing Fixtures in this building were 
manufactured and furnished by us. 


L. Wolff Manufac- 


turing Company 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


GENERAL OFFICES :—————— 
Nos. 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 


DENVER 
SHOWROOMS: 


91 Dearborn Street, 


TRENTON 
Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: 2210-2212 Pine Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Monadnock Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 615 Northwestern Bldg. 
OMAHA, NEB.: 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
CLEVELAND. OHIO: Builders’ Exchange 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 327 Bond Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: 1204 Scarrett Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y.: 


ALCOHOL 


The Cost of Manufacturing Denaturized Alcohol in Germany and 
German Methods of Denaturization are discussed by Consul-General 
Frank H. Mason in Scientific American Supplement 1550. 


The Use, Cost and Efficiency of Alcohol as a Fuel for Gas Engines 
are ably explained by H. Diederichs in Scventzfic_ American Supple- 
ment 1596. Many clear diagrams accompany the text. The article con- 
siders the fuel value and physical properties of alcohol, and gives details 
of the alcohol engine wherever they may be different from those of a 
gasoline or crude oil motor 


In Scientific American Supplement 1581 the Production of In- 
dustrial Alcohol and its Use in Explosive Motors are treated at length, 
valuable statistics being given of the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
farm products and using it in engines. 


French Methods of Denaturization constitute the subject of a good 
article published in Sczenl7fic American Supplement 1599. 


How Industrial Alcohol is Made and Used is told very fully and 
clearly in No. 3, Vol. 95, of the Sczentzfic American. 


The most complete treatise on the Modern Manufacture of Alcohol, 
explaining thoroughly the chemical principles which underlie the pro- 
cess without too many wearisome technical phrases, and describing and 
illustrating all the apparatus required in an alcohol plant is published in 
Scientific American Supplements 1603, 1604 and 1605. The 
article is by L. Baudry de Saunier, the well-known French authority. 


61 Manchester Place 


Its Denaturization 
Its Industrial Use 


In Supplements 1607, 1608, 1609 we publish a digest of the rules 
and regulations under which the U. S Internal Revenue will permit 
the manufacture and denaturation of tax free alcohol. 


A comparison of the Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm Engines 
is given in Scientific American Supplements 1634 and 1635 by 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke and 8. M. Woodward. 


The Manufacture, Denaturing and the Technical and Chemical 
Utilization of Alcohol is ably discussed in the Sczendific American 
Supplements 1636 and 1637 by M. Klar and F. H. Meyer, both ex 
perts inthe chemistry and distillation of alcohol. Illustrations of stills 
and plants accompany the text 

The Sources of Industrial Alcohol, that isthe Farm Products from 
which alcohol is distilled, are enumerated by Dr. H. W. Wiley in 
Screntific American Supplements 1611 and 1612 and their relative 
alcohol content compared. 

The Distillation and Rectification of Alcohol is the title of a splendid 
article by the late Max Maercker (the greatest authority on alcohol) pub- 
lished in Sczentific American Supplements 1627 and 1628. Dia- 
grams of the various types of stills in common use are used as illustrations 


In Sctentjfic American Supplement 1613 the Uses of Industrial 
Alcohol in the Arts and in the Home are discussed. 


Any Single Number of the Sczen/tfic American or Supplement 
will be sent for 10 cents by mzil. The entire set of papers above listed 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.00. 


Send for Our New 1910 Supplement Catalogue. FREE to Any Address. 


Order from your newsdealer or from the publishers 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York City 


Its Manufacture [PROTECT 215 0"5| 


First Cost 
Only Cost 


The lime and sand plastered wall is 
constantly causing trouble and expense, and 
never adds to the rental or selling value 
of a house. 


) 
Climax Wood Mortar 


,\ GRAND RAPIDS 
U)) PLASTER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


One of our G.R.P. Qual- | fire retardent wall without 


TRADE 


=a 


ity brands of plaster lath stains or other objec- 
makes a wall that is per- tions, and your house will 
manent and safe to deco- be warmer in winter and 
rate—a wall that never cooler in summer, 

needs repairs—never There are facts about 
pops, cracks or crumbles. plastering that it will pay 


= you to know. Our book tells 
Use Climax Wood Mor= | the truth in plain English. 
tar over any good plaster ‘a 


c A postal will bring you a 
board and you willhavea copy FREE. Write at once. 


Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 7 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 


“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


5 y | BUFFALO. 
4A50R00MS WITH BATH 
ND CIRCULATING ICE WATER $/50UP. 


ake off yourHat cD A 


2 YERS 
and Prices to 4 2 
F.E.Myers&Bro.@ B23 GY 
Ashland, Ohio 5? £ 

H BAES DOOR 
TOOLS "ais 


CLANPS 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


BOSTON S PARK ST. 
NEW YORK 225 FIFTH AVE. 
BOOK 30 ILLUSTRATIONS ‘50¢ 


coveringsfrom injury. Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and 
Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
Write us—Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
+ Menasha, Wiscunsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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Details of Building 
Construction 


A collection of 33 plates of scale 


drawings with introductory text 
eli —eod aise Sea 


By CLARENCE A. MARTIN 
Assistant Professor, College of Architecture, 
Cornell University 


This book is 10x12%4 inches in size, and 
substantially bound in cloth. Price $2 
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Homes on the Pacific Coast 


Paul Thurston, who is well known to the readers of 
the magazine, contributes a useful paper on some of 
the recent dwellings on the Pacific coast. They are 
houses of interest, too, dwellings that are well worth 
knowing about. The article is abundantly illustrated 
with photographic views of the interiors and exteriors, 
together with the plans from which a comprehensive 
idea may be obtained of them, by those who are in- 
terested in the subject. 


Springtime in Winter 


To the gardener, the cold months of the year must 
always mean a cessation in the active work of plant 
culture. Any scheme which will enable him to pursue 
his pastime during the winter will be sure of a wel- 
come. The new method of bringing the branches of 
trees and shrubs into flower at this time, is one which 
promises to make a valuable addition to the resources 
of indoor gardening. Mr. S. Leonard Bastin tells in 
a unigue and practical way how this may be accom- 
plished and shows illustrations of the results. 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


In the usual department devoted to suggestive ideas 
for the decorating and the furnishing of the home, 
Alice M. Kellogg will take up an unusual theme, in 
“The Treatment of Old-Fashioned Bedrooms.” ‘There 
are many collectors of antique furniture now-a-days 
who do not know how to correctly assemble, with 
their choice pieces, the suitable accompaniments in cur- 
tains, rugs and furniture coverings. In her depart- 
ment, Miss Kellogg will give the practical help re- 
quired to meet this need, and will tell how many of 
the up-to-date furnishings can be harmoniously united 
with the old-fashioned furniture. 


Improving the Breed of Goats 


Certain breeds of goats possess special aptitudes for 
being modified in various directions by intelligent se- 
lection and judicious crossing. [he experiments which 
have recently been carried out in France by Crepin 
prove that the caprine species can be greatly improved 
in this way, and Mr. Jacques Boyer gives the reasons 
to show how goats may be bred for profit. 


Sprays and Their Application in California 


The fruit growers of the eastern states can secure a 
very good lesson from California in the plan and 
scope of its extensive and thorough system of spray- 
ing trees. Mr. H. A. Crafts has prepared an excel- 
lent paper on the subject. It is one that is filled 
with information and should receive consideration 
from the eastern fruit growers as well as from the 
owners of the smaller orchards which are to be found 
in many places. 


An Interesting Application of Swiss Architecture to 


the American Home 
There is no part where the development of Swiss 
architecture can be better adapted than in California 
or along the Pacific coast, where the climatic condi- 
tions are such that it easily permits of a treatment of 
the style in question. Mr. Charles A. Byers has pre- 
pared an excellent paper on the subject, and shows by 
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illustration the methods by which it is applied in the 
designing of a house. The specimen selected is par- 
ticularly handsome and presents the Swiss chalet well 
developed in its character and outline. 


The New Cretonnes and Taffetas 


The use of cretonnes in the furnishing of a home has 
taken a rapid stride during the past year. ‘here is a 
wealth of fabrics of this kind and the materials are 
now made in combination with the wall coverings so 
that the bedspreads and the curtains at the windows 
may match. Mabel Tuke Priestman has prepared 
an illustrated paper on this subject and offers many 
helpful hints as to how to purchase the fabrics, and 
their cost. 


The Home of An American Sculptor 


On the ridge of the Palisades in Santo Monica, Cal., 
rests the home of an American sculptor, Felix Peano. 
The house is an exceptionally interesting one, and was 
designed and built by the sculptor. ‘The article pre- 
pared by Burr Bartram describes it in a competent 
manner and the many engravings show a striking 
structure which is most unique in its detail: and exe- 
cution. 


The Two Hundredth Anniversary of Porcelain 


An interesting paper by Charles A. Brassler on the 
invention of porcelain by Boettger, forms one of the 
leading articles in this number. Mr. Brassler tells the 
story of how Boettger, two centuries ago invented the 
process of making porcelain. It was in the little town 
of Meissen, in Saxony, that the inventor instituted an 
industry that has taken a commanding place among 
the most important art interests in Europe. The story 
of this invention, which the anniversary commemor- 
ates, is of sufficient concern to all ceramists and those 
interested in the development of the useful arts, 
to merit the devotion of the space given in these 
columns. 


Electric Lamp Heating and Cooking Devices 


Mr. Frank C. Perkins writes interestingly of the de- 
velopment of electricity for use in heating and in cook- 
ing, and shows by illustrations and drawings a unique 
electric heating and cooking apparatus which uses 
incandescent lamps for supplying the necessary heat. 
This is an excellent article and is one that will be of 
interest to those who are considering the use of elec- 
tric appliances for this department of household 
utilities. 


‘The Romance of Orchid Hunting 


Twenty-five years ago the orchid was practically un- 
known in America, except to the botanists and collec- 
tors, but during the past decade its cultivation in this 
country has grown into an important industry. Within 
a few miles of New York there are eight orchid grow- 
ers who cut from the plants in their greenhouses about 
three hundred specimens a day to meet the constant 
demand for this beautiful flower. Mr. P. Harvey 
Middleton has prepared a very interesting paper on 
the subject, which is profusely illustrated by many fine 
specimens. 
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Soda *€zackers 


N° matter how good BW 
the ingredients or : 

how careful the baking, 

once expose soda crack- 

erstothe slightest damp- 

ness of air and they lose 

their taste and much of 

their food value. 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in barrels, boxes and 
cans get tasteless and tough and hard to swallow. 
They absorb moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
and store odors. What a pity that this most nutritious 
of flour foods is so contaminated ! 


But there is a soda cracker too 
good, too perfect to be thustreated! 
After baking, Uneeda Biscuit are 
immediately placed in dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, which 
preserve their crispness, flavor 

and nourishment. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The New Building Estimator 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR 
A PRACTICAL guide to estimating the 


cost of labor and material in building 
construction from excavation to finish, with 
various practical examples of work pre- 
sented in detail, and with labor figured 
chiefly in hours and quantities. A hand-book for 
architects, builders, contractors, appraisers, engi- 
Neers, superintendents and draftsmen. Size, 434x634 
inches, 437 pages, cloth bound. Price, $2.50 postpaid 


AN INDISPENSABLE AID TO CONTRACTORS 


3 A circular describing this book will be mailed on application 
if MUNN & CO., Inc. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ier Rugs That Harmonize 


ANG | To effectively complete the color scheme of any 
| room and add to its decorative value you should 


THRUM use Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in any color 
R UG S or combination of colors you desire, of high class 
wool or camel's hair—seamless, reversible, heavy 
| anddurable. All sizes up to 12 feet wide, any 
length. The greatest value you ever received for 
your money. Write for our color card and price 

—| list to Arnold, Constable & Co., New York. 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 


“You choose the 
colors, we'll 
make the rug.” 


ERE E 


Christmas Dinners 


FOR 


300,000 
POOR 
PEOPLE 


Will be 
supplied by 
The 

Salvation Army 

Throughout the 

United States 

Will you help by 

sending a donation, 


no matter how small 
to Commander 


MISS BOOTH 
118 W. 14th Street, New York City 


V an Dorn 
Iron Works Co. 


PRISON, HOUSE 
& STABLE WORK 


JOIST HANGERS 
LAWN FURNITURE 
FENCING, ETC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BA 68 er) ME 


BRISTOL’S Indoor and Outdoor 
Recording THERMOMETERS 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Recording Thermometers for room temperatures and 
Recording Thermometers of Long Distance type 
make continuous records indoors of atmospheric 
temperatures outdoors, sensitive bulb being con- 
nected to Recording Instrument by Flexible Capil- 
lary Tubing. Write for illustrations. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


shrubs, fruits and house plants. 

Large Barrel, Freight prepaid East 

of Missouri River, cash with order. 
Apply Now 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, 

Chicago, Illinois 


2 WAGON LOADS yi 
STABLE 


MANURE 


Before 
You Buy a 


Investigate THE THURMAN 


Booklet ‘‘I Can Make Yours a Dustless Home”’ free upon request. 


General Compressed Air & Machinery Co., 


Vacuum Cleaner 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Shetland Ponies 


An unceasing source of pleasure and ro- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal 
playmates. Inexpensive to keep. 
: Highest type. Complete out- 
fils. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
} Illustrated catalogue. 
’ BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. W. Markham, Va. 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year 
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The Country Seat of Howard Henry, 


aueamo tlk Pa. 


By Francis Durando Nichols 


Gy) HERE are few more delightful sites than 
Nese those which are to be found among the 
hills of Pennsylvania, and the temptation 
is to state that the site upon which Mr. 
Henry has chosen to build his house may 
not be the most important one among 
them, but he has, at least, obtained one of 
the choicest situations to develop a country-seat—a country- 
seat in every sense of the word, with an air of refinement 


and repose, simplicity being the keynote to the whole general 
scheme. 

A roadway leads in from the main highway through an 
imposing gateway to a court in front of the house. This 
roadway passes around a circle to the entrance porch, and 
then continues to the service end of the building, which 
also has a direct entrance from the highway. The court 
is enclosed on three sides by a high privet hedge which 
separates it from the orchard at the east front and from 


The garden front 
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the service end of 
the building. 

heen tian ce 
front, as well as the 
other three sides of 
the building, is so 
arranged and de- 
signed that each 
may be called “a 
front’? on account 
of its being so se- 
questered from the 
highway The house 
is planned in an 
absolutely — simple 
manner, with per- 
fect directness in 
every one of its 
lines and _ details, 
and is the work of 
Wilson Eyre, the 
well-known architect 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Eyre has de- 
signed a long, low structure, two stories in height, with a 
low sloping roof, broken by simple gables and dormers, 
which adds to the house a third story. 

The house is a plain rectangular building of rock-faced 
gray-blue stone, laid up in a random manner, and is almost 
completely covered with white cement mortar, which allows 
only part of the stonework to appear through the surface 
of the walls. The wood trim throughout is painted a soft 
brown, the sashes ivory-white, the blinds white, and the 
shutters green. The roof is covered with shingles and is 


A hooded gateway forms the entrance to the garden 
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stained a_ dull 
Indian-red. 
The decorative 


features of the 
building are limited 
to the porches, bay 
windows and chim- 
neys. To one side 
of the entrance 
porch the main wall 
is pierced byma 
long, staircase win- 
dow. One enters the 
house with anticipa- 
tion, since the ex- 
terior is so. strik- 
ingly beautiful, and 
is not disappointed, 
for here one finds 
light and cheerful- 
ness—a real home, 
with a homelike 
atmosphere. 

The entrance is 
direct into a great living-hall, which occupies the main part 
of the first floor, and extends through from the front to the 
rear, or the garden side of the house. The walls of this 
room are tinted a soft mustard color, and the trim is fin- 
ished in an old ivory-white. The ceiling is beamed. At 
one end of the room there is a large open fireplace with a 
paneled mantel extending to the ceiling. At the opposite 
end to the fireplace, there are three broad steps, which ex- 
tend across the width of the living-hall, and ascend to a 
broad platform, from which the dining-room is reached, 


Steps ascend from the garden to the living-porch 
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and also the stair- 
case to the second 
floor. The stair- 
case has white 
painted balusters 
and risers, and 
mahogany treads 
and rail. 

The furniture 
of the living-hall 
is of good style 
and is comfort- 
able. It is cov- 
ered with chintz 
of the design of 
birds of paradise. 
Curtains of similar 
material are hung 
at the doors and 
windows; the 
whole giving an 
effective and cheer- 
ful tone to the 
general color 
scheme of the 
room. A circular door with a circular head opens from the 
living-hall to the drawing-room. The walls are covered with 
a gray and white striped paper. The ceiling is white, is 
elliptical in form, and is paneled in a geometrical design. 
The feature of the room is the ingle-nook, in which there 
is an open fireplace furnished with tiled facings and hearth, 
and a mantel with an over-mantel extending to the ceiling. 
The walls of the ingle-nook have a similar wooden paneling. 
Broad seats are provided at either side of the fireplace. 
The wall space opposite the fireplace is occupied by built-in 
bookcases. The furniture is covered with a flowered chintz 


One of the vine-covered arches to the garden 
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and the windows 
and doors have 
similar curtains to 
match. French 
windows open on 
to the living porch, 
built at the end of 
tie house. 

Stone steps lead 
from the porch to 
the rear side of 
the building. The 
dining-room oc- 
cupies the same 
relative position to 
the living-hall as 
does the drawing- 
room. The wood 
work is treated in 


ivory-white. The 
gray and white 
paper which 


covers the walls is 
of a striped pat- 
tern. The side of 
the room containing the open fireplace has two arched door- 
ways, one leading to the hall and the other to a china 
cabinet. ‘he fireplace is built of red bricks laid with broad 
white mortar joints. The mantel is in classic design and is 
in keeping with the style of the room. The service end of 
the house is complete in all of its appointments, and is 
furnished with every modern device for use in economical 
housekeeping. 

The second story is divided into sleeping rooms and 
bathrooms. ‘The owner’s suite consisting of two bedrooms, 
boudoir and bath, occupies the greater part of this floor. 


Pe eee 


The other side of the hooded gateway leading to the garden 
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The living-hall, showing the staircase 


The drawing-room and its classic mantel 
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The dining-room 
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Another view of the drawing-room 
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A privet hedge encloses the garden at the rear of the house 


The house front from the garden side, is more modest cropped privet hedge which rests on the edge of a grassed 
in design than from the entrance front. All the windows terrace. Broad vistas are obtained from the garden and 
of the living-rooms open on to the garden, which extends the living-rooms, of the valley below and the surrounding 
across the rear of the building, and is enclosed in a closely country, through the clearing cut in the forest. 
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The living-hall, showing the fireplace 
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Fig. 3 


Fig. 1 shows the initial stage in making four slits at right angles from the top, but not quite to the bottom of the peel, beneath which the thumb is inserted to sep- 


arate them from the body of the fruit. 


from the bottom to the top, alternately, so as to form one continuous strip of small leaves, that with gentle pulling will lengthen into a goodly strip of peel. Z 
Fig. 4 shows four plaited bands which are easily made, though care has to be exercised so that the 


shows how the strips can be converted into all kinds of artistic effects. 
chain will not break. 


Fig. 2 shows how thin strips are cut from the sides of the four main sections, which are cut again from the top to the bottom, and 


Fig. 3 


The Art of Ornamental Orange Peeling 


Artistic Table Decorations made from the Rind of the Christmas Fruit 


By Harold J. Shepstone 


/‘T IS surprising what can be done with the 
conventional orange in the way of con- 
verting it into an artistic table ornament. 
Indeed, an almost endless variety of 
charming and delightful novelties can be 
created by the careful manipulation of the 
peel of this common fruit. Nor can the 
art of ornamental orange-peeling be described as difficult, 
and a few self-taught lessons will quickly convince one that 
here at least, is a unique opportunity for displaying novelty, 
taste, and skill in the way of decorating the Christmas table 
with an appropriate fruit. The tools required are of the 
simplest—a well-sharpened pen or fruit knife and a few 
small bits of wood, about the size of matches, the latter 
being needed to keep the peel in the desired place. 

Any kind of orange will do, though it is as well to select 
those of medium skins. Having secured the oranges and 
the tools we now proceed to convert the skins of the fruit 
into artistic articles for the adornment of the table, or for 
the amusement of our friends. Here I cannot do better 
than to describe how the various creations seen in the accom- 
panying photographs were made. Fig. 1 shows the first 
cut. It will be seen from this that the initial stage consists 
in making four slits at right angle from the top, but not 
quite to the bottom of the peel. The nail of the thumb 
is then inserted beneath the peel in order to separate it 
from the body of the fruit. 

Fig. 2 shows how thin slices or strips are cut from the 
sides of the four main sections or leaves. These four leaves 


Fig. 5 
Fig. 5 shows a fancy piece of carving in the form of a Japanese house-boat, and is more_difficult to make than the preceding designs. Fig. I 
Fig. 7 shows the human face, which is quite a simple design to make, and the 


and cake, and is made by careful peeling. 


the greater part of the fruit left bare, while the crown is carved out of the 
only parts added are the ears. Fig. 8 is a representation of loaves of brea 


eel at the top. 


must then be cut again from top to bottom, and from bottom 
to top alternately, but never quite to the end, so as to form 
one continuous strip of small leaves, that with gentle pulling 
will lengthen into a goodly strip of peel. 

By a little manipulation and practice these strips of thin 
skin can be converted into all kinds of artistic effects, such 
as the ornamental device shown in Fig. 3 and the vase in 
Fig. 4. Running up the sides of the latter are four plaited 
bands or chains. These are easily made, though care has 
to be exercised or the chain will break. The remaining 
leaves or strips are then manipulated to form an appro- 
priate finish which should be carried well above the orange. 
At first the design would appear to be a little intricate, but 
a few trials will reveal that it is not at all difficult. 

Fig. 5 may be what is called a fancy piece of carving 
and is a little more difficult than the preceding designs. It 
is intended to represent a Japanese house-boat, with folding 
doors, and very pretty do these doors look, for they can 
be opened and closed at will, and give room for consider- 
able amusement. ‘Then all kinds of articles, such as crowns 
(Fig. 6.), faces (Fig. 7), loaves of bread (Fig. 8), and 
animals, such as pigs (Fig. 9), can be evolved out of the 
rind of the orange. All of these designs will be found fairly 
simple. 

In the case of the crown it will be noticed that the greater 
portion of the fruit is left bear. First of all a number of 
leaves or strips were cut to form the base of the design. 
Then the remainder of the rind was peeled away with the 
exception of a narrow strip at the top. On this loose skin 


Fig. 8 


6 represents a crown with 


Fig. 7 
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Fig. 9 Fig. 10 Figs Wal 
Fig. 9 represents the carving of a pig, which is realistic in the results attained. Fig. 10 shows a realistic and a life-like design in the carving of a serpent which is 
made by the pulling away of the strips after they have been cut. Fig. 11 shows oranges peeled in a similar manner to Fig. 10 and placed on receptacles. 


the crown was cut, or rather carved. When the design was_ represent the eyes, the wooden tusks and open mouth giving 
complete it was lifted well above the orange and fixed into _ the finishing touches. 

position by bits of wire. The human face is quite simple. A by no means difficult design is that of the serpent, Fig. 
Indeed, the one shown occupied exactly three minutes in 10. After cutting the peel into thin strips it is gently pulled 


Fig. 12 Fig. 13 Fig. 14 


Fig. 12 presents a treatment of the orange similar to Fig. 11, but in a more elaborate manner. Fig. 13 shows a pyramidal centerpiece for a table decoration. Fig. 14 
shows another table decoration in a manner similar to the preceding design, but massed in greater form. 


the making. The easiest way to go about it is to first out- away from the body of the fruit. Here small strips of wood 
line the face on the orange and then cut all the peel away. are needed to keep the peel in its proper place. Additional 
The ears, of course, are added. The piece of parsley cer- realism is added by giving the snake a more natural- 


Fig. 15 


Fig. 15 shows the third picture of the pyramid and its progress. 
any Christmas or festival occasion, and is one that can be easily made if one has the time. 


tainly gives a 
realistic finish 
to the design. 
In evolving the 
pig the rind 
of a second 
orange had to 
be called into 
requisition. 
The ears, legs 
am due tally ane 
simply pieces 
of peel fixed 
into their place 
by means of 
pieces of wood 
or wire. Then 
cine INMGaGl 
also an addi- 
tion. It is ren- 
dered realistic 
and lifelike by 
removing two 
small discs to 


like appear- 
ance about the 
mouth by the 
insertion into 
the skintcotwa 
three - pointed 
piece of wire. 
Oranges 
peeled in the 
above manner 
and placed on 
suitable recept- 
acles under a 
small square 
of white or 
colored fancy 
paper, form 
very effective 
and pretty 
decorations for 
any) atvalbilce 
Figs. 11 and 
I2 are exam- 


(Continued on Pagel471) 


Fig. 16 presents the pyramid complete, and it certainly produces a novel and effective decoration for 
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Decoration for a mantel 


Decorations and Furnishings for the Home 


the at- 
tention 
of the 
home 
maker is naturally directed 
to the details of the fire- 
place and the mantel. 
From the historical 
and architectural view- 
point the fireplace has 
always been the most 
important feature in 
interior construction. 
Beginning with a simple 
opening through the 
roof as an escape for a 
fire built on the clay or 
eacthen~ floor, the 
chimney of antiquity has 
gradually developed into 
shapely lines suited to 
its environment. The 
mechanical arrange- 
ments have kept pace 
with our modern im- 
provements and _ prog- 
ress has been made in 
the selection of ma- 
terials. Design, too, 
shows the progressive 
spirit of the times. 

The permanent fit- 
tings, of a fireplace ap- 
peal to the prospective 
house builder, or the 
owner who anticipates 
or is already engaged 
in remodeling. The 


T THIS season of the year, and more par- 
ticularly the holiday month with its in- 
door gatherings around the family hearth, 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


X—The Treatment of Fireplaces and Mantels 


atime fees 8 hs ae 


A treatment distinctive and consistent 


movable furnishings interest that larger class who must 
adapt their belongings to every change of dwelling place. A 
more subtle problem is to bring the mantel and the fireplace 


into artistic relations 
with the rest of the room. 
This last has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished in 
Ene In@uve wr Ibe 
Edward S. Savage, Rah- 
way, N. J., by the in- 
troduction of a garden 
scene executed in oil 
colors by Miss Isabel 
Whitney. The sketches 
for the completed picture 
were made in the 
flower garden of the 
owner, and combined in 
one composition to con- 
form to the space to be 
filled over the mantel. 
The colorine was 
carried out in harmony 
with the color scheme 
already existing in the 
room in the rugs, hang- 
ings and furniture 
coverings. 

The space above a 
mantel makes a strong 
claim for a treatment 
that shall be distinctive 
and consistent. Where 
there is much paneling 
in the room with open 
beams in the ceiling, the 
repetition of the panels 
above the fireplace is a 
natural sequence. (See 
illustration.). Or, the 
woodwork of the mantel 
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A quaint corner 


may be extended perpendicularly to inclose a favorite cast 
or decorative panel. 

The over-use of decoration has never been more promi- 
nently displayed than in the mantel designs of a generation 
or so ago. ‘The inevitable reaction effected a return to the 
austere lines of Colonial work, this being gradually modi- 
fied by architects who kept the feeling of the old models 
while introducing some original expression. 

In some homes the nineteenth century fireplace atrocities 
are unfortunately still in evidence, with elaborate cabinet 
work built against the chimney breast and heavily-carved or 
turned supports under the mantel shelf. 


A paneled over-mantel 
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Unusual and restrained 


To obliterate these in their entirety is seldom possible 
(particularly in a rented house), but a partial improvement 
may be effected by removing the upper structure, and hang- 
ing in its place, a picture strong enough in the element of 
interest to take the attention away from the unpleasing de- 
tail below. Such a plan was followed in the parlor and din- 
ing-room of a city apartment where cabinets and shelves 
fitted the space between the mantel shelf and the ceiling. 
When these features were taken away the walls, floors and 
furnishings appeared in their true proportions. 

A fireplace design that suits the lines of the room, 
with enough decorative detail to hold the interest, is a per- 


Pewter decoration 
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manent and _satis- 
fying furnishing 
for a room. Some- 
times a high mantel 
shelf is chosen with 
good results, as in 
one of the illustra- 
tions, where a col- 
Peetion of old 
pewter is displayed; 
but the ordinary 
height from the 
floor renders the 
interior more 
homelike and _ less 
formal. 

Whether the fire- 
place is to be of 
bricks or stones, or 
a combination of 
wood and tiling, is 
a question that is 
usually settled by 
the relative costs 
and personal pref- 
erence of the owner. In a bungalow or summer camp built 
in a rocky locality, the fireplace of selected stones found in 
the vicinity is a happy choice. A wide slab of wood may 
be the mantel shelf, with the space above filled with stone- 
work, wood or plaster. 

Brick fireplaces of good design are now sent out from 
the factory marked for setting by a local mason. ‘These 


are helpful for homes at a distance from architects or in- 
terior designers. 

When an architect is employed to create an individual 
design for his client, the fireplace receives as much attention 
The selection of the tiling 


as any of the exterior details. 
is of great im- 
portance as it con- 
tributes or detracts 
from the general 
color scheme of the 
room. As an in- 
stance of this, a 
favorite shade of 
eee - 9 re en 
was adopted for 
the fireplace facing 
in a_ living-room 
without reference 
to any other color- 
ings that might 
Mater on be as- 
sembled there. 
When the furniture 
and rugs were 
moved into the new 
home they were 
completely out of 
tune with the tiles 
and a general re- 
furnishing became 
imperative. 

The fireback was, 
many years ago, a 
valued article in the 
equipment of a 
home, and was 
often taken out and 
carried away when 
a new dwelling was 


eas netted “oe 
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An old-time fireplace 
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erected. At Mt. 
Vernon there is an 
old fireback brought 
over from England 
by the Washington 
family. Nowadays, 
the fireback shows 
few variations in 
pattern, and bricks 
often take its place 
as a lining to the 
chimney. 

Glazed tiles 
assert themselves 
more prominently 
than the dull or 
matt finish when 
placed around a 
mantel, and the 
preference is there- 
fore in favor of the 
latter. The Grue- 
by, Rookwood and 
Moravian tiles are 
notably good ex- 
amples of what our own country can produce in artistic 
tiling, in both the plain surface and the decorated effects. 

The arrangement and selection of mantel objects is an 
emphatic expression of the good (or bad) taste of the house- 
hold, and garish colors, crude outlines, excessive ornamen- 
tation are in this position a constant target for criticism. 
To keep up the standard of refinement in the smaller details 
of the home furnishing, the mantel objects must be chosen 
with even more than ordinary insight. 

In the dining-room a clock is often the necessary center 
for the mantel shelf. As this object gives many years of 
service, its selection will naturally be made with care and 


judgment. The 
cases made of ma- 
hogany, with or 


without inlaid lines, 
accord well with 
dining-room —furni- 
ture of mahogany 
and white painted 
woodwork.  Colo- 
nial candlesticks in 
brass or silver, with 
colored silk shades, 
may have a place 
one at either side of 
the clock, with a 
piece of Japanese 
pottery to break up 
a too-perfect balance. 

One of the most 
important features 
in decorating a 
mantel shelf is to 
eliminate ornaments 
of a personal char- 
acter. 

On a_ bedroom 
mantel one’s favor- 
ite photographs of 
scenes or friends 
may be installed but 
in the more formal 
rooms of the home 
these may be ex- 


cluded. 
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Old South Salem 


By Theodore Langdon Van Norden 


poses 


AZ esse O metropolis in the world has at its, ‘very 
gates, a country more picturesque, more 
varied in aspect, and more touched with 


County, by reason of its hills, long re- 
mained primitive, and, an hour from the 
roar of Broadway, until recently seemed remote. 
cottages characterize the countryside. 
a great house stands in wide stretching grounds, reminding 
one that Westchester, for all its quiet, or because of it, has 
been for over a century a favorite residence for New York 
families. 

Near its northern border stands one of the county’s 
most charming villages. South Salem merits the adjective 
“old” because it is now two centuries since the white man 
established himself there and the village has, in its small 
way, been a sharer in many and varied events. As early 
as 1640 the Indians sold the land to the pale-faced 
strangers, but there was no permanent settlement until the 
eighteenth century was a year old. In 1701 the great chief 
Catoonah, whose name survives in the village of Katonah, 
deeded the land all about South Salem to the inhabitants 
of Stamford, Connecticut. The purchasers this time made 
good use of their acquisition and from that year the his- 
tory of the little village properly begins. 

If history justifies the title “‘old,” the village itself, in its 
clean, well-kept quaintness, 
picturesquely lives up to its 
reputation. With its pros- 
perity and trimness there is 
happily little modern about 
South Salem. It would 
often seem as if this cen- 
tury of ours had insepar- 
ably linked comfort and 
convenience with ugliness, 
but here in the hills is a 
spot where progress has 
not spelled deformity. 

The white houses line a 
shaded street. Each has 
its bit of garden, and each 
the air that marks a village. 
Over several of the houses 
hang signs, painted an- 
nouncements of the char- 
acter of the house, quite in 
the spirit of the past. The 
blacksmith’s shop has a 
pole from which swings a 
picture of an honest smithy 
at his toil, and within the 
ancient little building the 
trade is carried on, as it has 
been on that same spot for 
one hundred years. Only, 
there is another sign which 
offers South Salem’s shop to 
the Twentieth Century, and 
it reads: ‘“‘GasolJene.”’ 


Another painted  sign- 


the magic of charm than that which lies.’ 
directly north of New York. Westchester ,. 


Presbyterian church 


“older than that. 
White « 
And here and there 


board announces ‘‘Entertainment.” ‘This is the inn of the 
‘Horse and Hound,” where meals may be had, and even 
a room or two if desired. It is a favorite place for motor 
parties, and many people of the neighborhood drive there 
for afternoon tea under its quaint old roof. The house is 
known to have been standing in 1799 and is probably much 
It belonged to the Keeler family, a name 
still prominent in conservative South Salem. The Keelers 
have in their possession a relic well considered priceless— 
a sword presented by La Fayette to Jeremiah Keeler at the 
siege of Yorktown. The boy was but seventeen years old 
when he joined the patriot army, and at Yorktown stormed 
the breastworks with so heroic a courage that his older fel- 
low soldiers, catching his spirit, followed him in the face 
of a devastating fire, and carried the day. La Fayette after 
the battle made the presentation. 

Many must have been the tales of battle and suffering 
told under the old roof which covers now so much good 
cheer. And it may be added that the French hero’s sword 
is not the only relic of which South Salem can boast. 
Within a mile of the village too is the chair in which Major 
Andre wrote his famous letter to Washington, although the 
house in which the pathetic drama took place was, through 
carelessness, demolished many years ago. Andre, captured 


_at Tarrytown, was taken to Lower Salem, as the little town 


was then called, and given in custody to one Colonel Shel- 
don. Anderson he named himself, and his pleasing manner 


made friends for him 
among the ofhcers. His 
roommate, Mr. Bronson, 


records that he amused the 
company by drawing cari- 
catures until he asked for 
writing materials and wrote 
his manly letter to Wash- 
ington, disclosing his iden- 
tity. Washington, by the 
time the letter arrived, had 
full knowledge of the great 
conspiracy on foot and or- 
dered Andre removed un- 
der a strong guard, but the 
famous prisoner had given 
South Salem its little niche 
in history. 

Again in the street, one 
is confronted by a third 
sign. This stands in front 
of a small house and holds 
out the alluring promise of 
old furniture within. It is 
quite as good as its word, 
and might blazen forth the 
virtues of thewsshopieen: 
guards with a more clarion 
tongue, for the shop holds 
genuine furniture of oH 
days. 

When the traveler can 
finally turn from the study 
of mahogany curves and 
seek the sunshine again, if 
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there is a good South Salem guide 
there is time for anecdote on the 
way to the old Presbyterian 
church. For instance, the person 
who planted the elms along the 
village street had, what everybody 
needs to be agreeable, a favorite 
vice among his many virtues. _ It 
was not a very criminal vice, 
being merely a great love for 
tobacco, but it seemed considerable 
to him. At least he could not 
bring himself to face the fatal word 
in the book of his expenses and 
wrote it backward as ‘‘ occabot.’’ 

Several of the parsons were 
characters, and one of the wives 
too. She longed for a new coat of 
paint for the parsonage and so told 
the trustees, who gravely pointed 
out that paint was a worldly vanity, 
beneath the notice of the pious. 
““Why,”’ retorted the lady, ‘‘do you 
wear two buttons on the back of your coat?” ‘The trustee 
thus addressed could find no better reason than that the 
coat “looked better’ so. The minister's wife drew the 
deadly parallel and had her house painted forthwith. 

The Presbyterian church is like many other country 
churches, white and steepled. But few can show a grave- 
yard so quaint, or a collection of deceased virtues so varied 
and impressive. From one of the earliest settlers who 
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died in 1781 at the age of 83, 
and was “a person very Emenant 
to promote the gospel and 
the Publick good”’ down through 
generations, the admirable qualities 
of the villagers and their ghostly 
warnings to posterity stand arrayed 
to interest the antiquarian and the 
moralist. 

St. John’s, the Episcopal Church, 
is graveyardless, but it is so pretty a 
little stone building that it may be 
forgiven the omission. And it had 
a hard struggle through the years, for 
only within sixty or so has the service 
been read at South Salem since it was 
discontinued during the Revolution. 
And that, by the way, was an event 
that was dramatic and tragic. Mr. 
Epenetus Townsend was the priest 
when the revolution burst, and 
though he was on the wrong 
side he stood with a sturdiness that 
commands admiration. Although a detachment of Conti- 
nental soldiers, known to hate the church as well as the 
king of England, entered the little building one Sunday 
armed, the priest rose and began to read the collect for 
the sovereign as usual. Instantly the soldiers were on their 
feet with pointed bayonets, their officer bidding him to 
stop. He turned and left the reading desk, never to enter 
again. He was for some time a prisoner at Fishkill, and 
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later, endeavoring to return 
to England, was drowned. 

This is rather a sad tale 
for a stroll through a 
charming country village, 
and it is better to go out 
and look about on the 
peace of the fields and 
hills. There is Truesdale 
Hill, named for the first 
white settler, William 
Truesdale, who according 
to tradition was killed on 
that spot and scalped by 
the Indians—more _ gory 
reminiscence, but it cannot 
well be helped. Beyond 
lies Truesdale Lake, also 
named in his honor. 

Of course Washington 
and his staff were dined in 
the vicinity of South Salem. 
Unfortunately the house 
was pulled down three- 
quarters of a century ago. 
But happily many of the 
old houses still remain, 
with their large stone chim- 
neys and fireplaces, charm- 
ing woodwork, and simple 
but pretty porches. A 
number of these have in 
recent years been bought by newcomers, who make their 
summer homes here, or keep them open throughout the 
year. 

One of the most attractive and interesting of these now 
belongs to Mr. William Temple Emmet, on whose front 
door hangs the knocker of the founder of the village, one 
mile distant. Another is the house of Mr. Charles Roswell 
Bacon, the artist. And others belong to Mr. William H. 
Boardman, Mr. Richard S. Chislen, Dr. Ramsom S. 
Hooker, Mr. T. Ludlow Chrystie, Capt. Piper, Senator 
Agnew, and Mr. Walter Wyckoff. 

Among those that have built upon the hills about the 
village are Prof. James M. Crafts, Dr. Ramsford, and Mr. 
Richard H. Lawrence.. And Mr. Frederick Winant has 
enlarged one of the old houses. But many of the old 
families that have inherited their farms for generations 
still keep their homesteads, and their lives still give the 
village and its neighborhood their character, and the 
intercourse between these old families and the newer 


School house on Naarden Farm 
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residents is pleasantly 
cordial. 

Until very recently South 
Salem contained many in- 
habitants who had reached 
mature years before the 
building of any railway 
made their village a retired 
spot. In their early years 
a post rider came from 
Sing Sing once each week. 
Then the stage from New 
York to Hartford passed 
through the village twice 
weekly. And an old in- 
habitant could remember 
how all the farmers turned 
out after a snow storm to 
open the roads, or to take 
down the fences, so that the 
mail might be carried on, 
and any passengers to or 
from the city. 

The old people could re- 
member, too, the days of 


almost impassable roads 
and chaises, when the 
farmers commonly  at- 


tended to their business at 
any distance on horseback. 
One anecdote of that 
period is of a rich but 
penurious farmer, whose daughter wanted a new chaise. 
Upon her father’s refusal, she threatened to tell the as- 
sessors of the amount of money her father kept from the 
tax list, and the chaise was bought! 

In 1830 a carriage maker started his business in the 
village. A number of his sleighs are still in existence, 
originally painted bright red with a green vine border, 
inside bright yellow, and a yellow carved dash attached 
to the runners. And about 1835 the first two-horse car- 
riage attracted the admiration of the village children. 
But one old lady would never drive, and always walked 
to church with her two servants. 

South Salem had its witch in the past, one “Granny 
Brown,” of whom tales still survive. She used the belief 
in her witchcraft to impose upon some of her neighbors. 
If she were refused buttermilk by any one, it was said 
that his cream would not ripen until a red hot horseshoe 
were dropped into it. One neighbor would not give the 


witch some yeast, and her bread did not rise during the 
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Coachman’s cottage at Naarden Farm 


following summer. And again, a farmer had a calf that 
acted strangely, and concluded that it must be bewitched, 
and according to the tradition of his time, he cut of a 
portion of the calf’s tail. The next day Granny Brown 


- a 
a eae 


ae 


Porch of the coachman’s cottage 


appeared in the village with one hand bandaged and a 
finger gone. The farmer always believed that he had cut 
off the witch’s finger. 

But to return to the village of to-day. ‘There is this 
about South Salem to make the heart glad: The people of 
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A South Salem well top 


A Naarden Farm cottage 


the place realize unusually how charming a spot is theirs 
and how necessary it is to guard it carefully. Thrift there 
is in plenty, but no desire to outshine other villages in inno- 
vation. 


Progress here takes the form of appreciating the 


BSL 
Porch of a Naarden Farm cottage 


heritage of history and legend that has come down 
to the town, from generation to generation, and _ its 
present descendants are determined to keep intact the 
atmosphere of quaintness, the old-fashioned charm of South 
Salem. 


House of an old South Salem farmer 


One of the cottages at Naarden Farm 
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Artistic 
Wax 
Work 


beads. 


A necklace made with sealing wax slabs and 


Also two hat pinheads 


By 


Monica Bastin 


SEG 


“877 N all the finer branches of artistic handi- 
work, originality, precision and a certain 
deftness of fingers are indispensable to 
striking success. With these and with the 
necessary foundation of talent, it is pos- 
sible to turn the artistic sense (even 
moderately possessed) to very good ac- 
count, and secure a result that will be of good taste. 

Among the novel, and possibly the least exercised 
of such crafts, may be classed that of mosaic making with 
sealing wax. Although the idea is not quite unknown, yet 
it is not often carried out to its fullest extent. Not only 
mosaic jewelry may be taken as a pattern, but many kinds 
of metal work can be effectively copied. Added to this 
there are plenty of original schemes to be devised with 
the many shaded wax alone. 

The first articles attempted by the novice may be the 
colored beads of various shapes and sizes so often threaded 
into bracelets and necklaces. The foundation of these beads 
is made with cork, one-eighth of an inch thick. The cut- 
ting of the cork is not very easy to an inexperienced hand. 
The best thing to use is an old, very sharp table knife, in- 
serted with a sort of sweeping movement that will give a 
clean unjagged edge. The knife will probably require sharp- 
ening after every few cuts. The finishing touches should be 
made with the small blade of a sharp penknife. The sections 
should be cut rather smaller than is intended for the size 
of the finished beads. Having thus prepared a center on 
which to work, take an old hatpin, and stick the cork firmly 
on the end of it. Select a piece of sealing-wax of the 
principal color required for the bead, melt it over a clear 
flame, and cover one side of the cork at a time, allowing 
this to harden before the other is treated. Now remove 
the bead from the pin and see that both ends are properly 
covered. Each bead must be solid and well shaped. Any 
little irregular- 
eS Calin xe 
smoothed over 
by slightly re- 


@ eS wee 


NGAI Me ne 
wax in the 
flame. The 
bead ican) be 


decorated with 
spangled or 
metal wax ac- 
cording to in- 
dividual taste; 
any device be- 
ing carefully 


Little pin or trinket boxes 


picked out in tiny drops of wax, and then melted 
on to the background by again holding the bead close 
to the flame. When this is done, and the bead is 
of course quite cold and firm, heat a hatpin and pierce 
one or more holes through to the other side of the 
slab, and in the right position according to the design of 
the finished article of jewelry. This must be done with 
the greatest caution, or all the previous work will be spoilt. 
The holes, if not clean and carefully made at the opening, 
may block again with the half-melted wax. When the 
required number of beads are finished, thread them on a 
piece of wire and dip them one by one into gum Arabic 
sufhciently thick to coat each well. Wipe off any super- 
fluous gum and hang them to dry. ‘Then thread them 
after any fashion selected, interspersed with colored glass 
or metallic beads. The finishing touch is added by var- 
nishing them with a picture copal varnish. This will take 
about two days to harden in a warm atmosphere before 
the beads are ready to wear. 

The molding of hatpin heads may now be considered. 
From a plain, many-colored sphere to the most elaborate 
style which a large hatpin makes possible, there is an 
endless variety of design at one’s disposal. The shape can 
be made over the round head of an ordinary hatpin. If, 
however, it is to be flat or after the fashion of a coin, it 
must be molded like the beads, over cork. In the latter 
case, the glass head can be broken away with a hammer, 
and the piece of cork of the required shape and size sub- 
stituted. A very pretty rainbow effect can be obtained by 
dropping patches of colored wax on the head, until a rough 
circle is made, and then holding it close to the flame, turn- 
ing it rapidly so that the colors run together. Continue 
this until the surface is quite smooth and glossy, and until 
the circle is regular. Then let the wax dry for a minute 
away from the flame, still turning the pin round and round, 
so that it may 
not drop one 
side more than 
another. Finish 
it off by dip- 
ping it first into 
gum Ayr abinc 
and then var- 
nishing it after 
the same pro- 
cess used when 
making the 
beads. Yet an- 
other direction 
in which artis- 


Piercing a bead with a hatpin 
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tic wax work can be employed is in the imitation of beaten 
metal articles. Gold and silver bronze of exact tint suitable 
can easily be obtained for this purpose. Any small boxes 
or trays will do for covering, though if they be of tin or 
some smooth material, the surface should be slightly 
roughened by rubbing over with sand paper before putting 
on the wax. Cardboard pill boxes will make pretty little 
pin cases. The inside and the edges can be brushed over 
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at the end. This is only one method of decoration. Land- 
scapes or designs of flowers can be worked out with wooden 
instruments shaped according to the requirement of the 
various strokes. ‘The boxes can be made to look as if they 
were inset with precious stones, such as turquoise, by drop- 
ping wax of the right shade in little lumps on the surface of 


-the’box before the metal is applied. Let these harden, and 


then ‘Surround them with the gold or silver wax in such 


Covering a box with metal wax 


with gold paint in order to hide all traces of the card. The 
sealing wax is first dropped on the box, and before it 
hardens, pressed with fingers previously dipped in cold 
water, until it is thinly spread. [hen another patch is 
dropped and spread in like manner, and so on, until the 
whole of the box is covered. The wax is softened again by 
holding a lighted match or taper close to it. It is then 
dented all over in little circles with a piece of wood rounded 


Stamping out the boxes in imitation of beaten 
metal 


Cutting the cork sections for the foundation 
of beads 


a manner that they stand up rather above the finished sur- 
face of the box. 

Another rather novel method of ornamentation is carried 
out with odd shaped pieces of colored glass. They are 
placed at fairly regular intervals on the article to be 
adorned. The spaces in between are then filled with 
smooth strips of sealing wax, carefully laid so that the 
edges of the glass are completely concealed. 


The Art of Ormamental Orange Peeling 


(Continued from Page 462) 


ples in point. So far we have only dealt with what can be 
evolved out of a single orange. By the employment of a 
number, all kinds of elaborate table-center decorations may 
be made. 

Naturally, here certain accessories are necessary. ‘The 
first essential is the formation of a suitable skeleton to 
hold the fruit. This can either be built of wood or made 
of wire. In the one shown, wood was used, principally 
because it was the most convenient material. A base in the 
form of a cross was first made. In the center was placed 
a long piece of wood in a vertical position. ‘Then at the 
four corners of the cross were placed other pieces of wood, 
which joined the center one at about one-third of its length. 

The next procedure was the covering of the framework 
with the peeled oranges. [his demanded some little time 


and patience, there being no less than a hundred oranges in 
the completed design. 
piece in its first stage. 


Fig. 13 shows this pyramid center- 
The oranges have all been carved 


Hy 
in one and the same design. In the first row they are 
placed side by side in an‘oval, and form the base of the 
pyramid. It is not necessary to place the “foundation” or 
‘staging’ in the middle of the structure until at a later 
stage. Fig.15 shows the pyramid rapidly progressing, 
The center support has been firmly fixed into its base, and 
forms, as it were, the mainstay of the whole concern. 

It must not be forgotten that as the process of piling up 
goes on, the various supports must be tied together by means 
of tape, wire and strong thread, whichever, in fact, is most 
handy, in order to give the whole structure its required 
stability. In Fig. 16 we have the pyramid, certainly a 
novel, artistic and effective decoration for any Christmas” 
table, complete. Streams of smilax trail down its sides and 
maiden-hair fern peep out here and there, as also do little 
bunches of flowers which give the necessary touch of color. 
Then at the four corners of this masterpiece of orange orna- 
mentation, on glass receptacles, stand fancy peeled oranges. 
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The residence of Mr. Warren Bartholf. Cost, $1,800 


A house built for Mr. Benjamin A. Paust. Cost, $3,800 


A stucco house built for Mr. W. W. Huntress. Cost, $3,320 The house of Mr. Benjamin Waller 


A GROUP OF MODERN HOUSES 
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Mrs. Colgrove’s pores is constructed of stucco. Cost, $2,040 The residence of Mr. R. E. McGregor. Cost, $6,800 


The living-room of Miss Holmboe’s house An interesting house built for Miss Helen J. Holmboe. Cost, $4,950 


The rear view of Mr. Waller’s house A stucco house belonging to Mr. Ellis Ashley. Cost, $4,862 


OSTING FROM $1,800 UPWARDS 
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The residence of Mr Warren Bartholf. A cobblestone house belonging to Mr. W. A. Westerson Mrs. Colgrove's house is constructed of stucco. Cost, $2,040 
eres . ; 


A stucco house built for Mr. W. W. Huntress. Cost, $3,320 The house of Mr. Benjamin Waller 


The rear view of Mr. Waller’s house A stucco house belonging to Mr. Ellis Ashley. Cost, $4,862 


A GROUP OF MODERN HOUSES COSTING FROM $1,800 UPWARDS 
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HANDICRAF TSMAN 


(GRO NHE bookmark and the 
een we penwiper illustrated on 

this page were chosen 
NEIG/4A8 with a view to giving 
Hite \y beginners in leather 
pea Ef craftwork some sug- 

gestions for simple 
but effective and useful articles. 

Leatiner is perhaps the most adapt- 
able material that the craftsman has to 
deal with, therefore being a most suit- 
able one for the amateur. 

With a little knowledge and feeling 
for design and color, and some experi- 
menting, one can obtain beautiful re- 
sults from this material. 

Both of these articles are made of 
small pieces of leather and require 
neither stitching nor pasting. 

Dark green Russian calf was used, 


Conducted by A. Russell Bond 


Leather Craftwork 


By Catherine A. Jensen 


move the tool with the grain. In some 
places the flowers and the leaves should 
be raised higher, to produce a plastic ap- 
pearance. ‘This is done by raising the 
design from the back of the leather with 
a circular movement of the modeling 
tool, under the parts to be raised, or 
the leather can be placed face down- 
ward on a small sandbag, and then the 
parts to be raised pressed down with 
the tool till the desired roundness is 
obtained. When the modeling of the 
design is completed, the background can 
be stamped with any of the stamping 
tools preferred, or elsesmay sbemlett 
plain. 

The background of the penwiper 
shown in the photograph was stamped 
with a small dotting tool and the color 
lightened with a lighter color of gray 


but any other preferred color will do as well. 


For the penwiper, decide the size desired, and with a shellaced. 


compass draw two circles on the leather; then cut out care- 
fully, directly on the line drawn. 


piece for the upper portion, 
on which the modeling of 
the design is to be done. 

Architects’ tracing cloth 
is the best medium for 
transferring the design. 
After drawing the design 
on paper, carefully trace 
the design on the tracing 
cloth with a pencil. Then 
with thumb tacks, fasten 
the tracing over the leather 
(which should be. slightly 
moistened with a sponge) 
and transfer the design on 
the leather with a tracing 
tools -Ane orange ~*stick 
sharpened like a lead pencil 
makes an excellent tracing 
tool. 

Now remove the tracing 
cloth and again moisten the 
leather. Then start to 
deepen and strengthen the 
lines of the design, mean- 
while pressing down the 
background and _ thereby 
raising the design. Also 
make the outlines deeper 


on the underside of leaves and flowers, so as to produce 


a shadow effect. 


If the leather roughens under the tool it is a sign that 


green oil color, rubbed into the leather and then slightly 


Three circular pieces of chamois, somewhat smaller than 


Reserve the most perfect the top of the penwiper, should now be cut and placed 


Modeled leather penwiper of simple design 


between the upper and the 
lower parts of the pen- 
wiper. Securely fasten all 


together in the center with *. «3 
strong silk thread, lastly “\. ~ 


fastening on the button. 
The button adds greatly 
to the beauty of the pen- 
wiper and should be care- 
fully chosen as to color and 
design. The one shown in 
the photograph is a hand- 
made copper button, the 
copper contrasting very 
well with the green leather. 
The; illustrations in the 
headpiece show a unique 
idea for. a bookmarker. 
The ornamented brace 
holds four long thongs of 
leather which are to be 
slipped between the pages, 
the brace remaining out- 
side of the top of the book. 
This, ‘hod lark can be 
made in many ‘varieties of 
outline and decorated in 


many effective ways.” se 


-Choose a stiff” piece. of 


leather for the brace and Ae draw an outline on. it of 


the desired shape and cut out on the line drawn. 


Draw the design to be used on paper and transfe# to 


Bes. 
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one is working against the grain of the leather. Always the leather as: before desc Ded. Then moisten the leather , Te ae gl 


ey 
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and model the design, using the small tool and making the 
outlines distinct. 

The background of this bookmark was carefully scraped 
with a sharp knife till the surface became lighter in color 
and of a velvety texture, against which the darker and 
smoother design stands out in effective contrast. 

An Oriental button is placed as a jewel in the center 
of the brace, adding greatly to its eftect. 

Two narrow strips of leather (suede is best for this 
purpose) about twenty inches long are required for the 
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markers. [wo narrow holes are cut, one on each side of 
the lower part of the brace, and in each hole one of the 
strips is pulled through to about half its length, a bead then 
being passed over the two ends of the strips and pushed 
up till it reaches the brace, thereby holding the thongs 
firmly in place. 

At irregular intervals at the end of each thong, place 
two or more beads in groups, tying a knot underneath each 
group, to hold the beads in place. Indian or kindergarten 
beads are used for this purpose. 


Crafts that Children Can Do 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


USED to be thought necessary for a child 
to show some natural bent for art before 
he was allowed to be taught any special 
branch. But, happily, this idea has melted 
away and we realize that every one has 
some latent talent which only needs to be 
developed. - 

The old fashioned idea was that a child must be drilled 
in Historic styles as a basis of the foundation for design, 
but, the newer and better thought is that greater freedom 
of creation is given, if the child draws his inspiration from 
nature and the immediate needs of his environment. Every 
child has a right to the joy that comes from the knowledge 
and perception of the beautiful in nature, and too much 
care cannot be given to the training of the young to look 
out for ‘‘the good, the true and the beautiful.” 

It is, of course, necessary to first train the hand, the eye 
and the brain by teaching drawing in an up-to-date manner. 


A doll’s bonnet and hat made by girls 


Carved book racks made by boys 


The child must draw what he sees and afterward reproduce 
it from memory. In this way it is impressed on his brain 
in a way it never could be if the model were always before 
him. ‘This memory system teaches a child to observe—for, 
as he knows the object will later be removed, he tries to 
remember certain prominent features. 

When memory drawing is followed by clay modeling 
and wood carving, it will be found that working in these 
mediums has developed the child very rapidly. For, the 
fact of making different forms in clay reinforces the draw- 
ing, while carving in wood reinforces the modeling, and, 
together, they teach originality and invention, as well as 
cultivating a creative capacity. 

~ While working in wood, the child is taught to pay close 
attention to his work, and-it also brings the muscles into 
play to cut and carve hard wood into shape. All the forces 
of the child are cultivated by these exercises. “They should 
be the ground work of all art training. 


Two hats made and trimmed by girls 
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A girl weaving a rug 


Constant change in occupation is necessary to keep the 
child happy and interested and he should never be allowed 
to work too long at a time at any one exercise, as he is apt 
to get tired and lose his interest in the technique of his 
work. A good teacher finds 
the best stimulus in work is 
to be happy, and this happi- 
ness comes with the actual 
pleasure of doing the work 
and in realizing what the 
object will look like when 
finished. The criticism of 
objects done by children 
should not be severe; the 
fact of making things 1s 
training the child, and, 
naturally, the work of very 
young fingers cannot be 
perfect. The making of 
perfect work is not the ob- 
ject, but the development 
of the child in the doing. 

After wood-carving and modeling, basketry is one of the 
many occupations which should find a place in the child’s 
course of study. Our illustrations show some beautiful speci- 


mens of basketry and raffa, all of which were made by chil- | 


dren under six years of age at St. Agatha’s School, New 


Baskets and bags made by boys 


A hat in construction 


A girl modeling in clay 


A boy carving in wood 


York city. The happiness that a child feels when it takes 
its first basket home to mother can only be appreciated by 
those who have seen him at work. It is found that boys 
enjoy basketry even more than girls, although, perhaps, 
rafha is best appreciated 
by the gentler sex, as the 
delight of making dollie a 
new hat never wearies a lit- 
tle girl. As basketry and 
rafha call for infinite pa- 
tience, it is most important 
that the children be not 
kept too long at a time at 
this branch. 

Simple weaving with 
rafha, or muslin, is an easy 
and enjoyable employment. 
The interlacing of material 
or rafha is simply a contin- 
uation of what has been 
taught in the Kindergarten 
work in plaited mat making. 

The Todd loom is much used in public schools for teach- 
ing the fundamental laws of weaving. Not only can wash- 
rags be made from warp for the home, but all kinds of 
rugs for the doll’s house from wool or warp; dolls’ jackets, 
caps, and other small articles are also made. It has been 


Todd easel loom used in the public schools 
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found that weaving 
is one of the best 
character formers of 
any of the crafts. In 
planning the design, 
a sense of color is 
cultivated, and perse- 
verance and neatness 
are taught in the 
careful weaving of a 
tiny rug; and, as the 
children are trained 
to make their own 
designs, _ originality 
and creative ability 
are also brought into 
play. 

When these crafts 
have been perfected, 
quite small children 
are able to take up 
the simple forms of 
working in sheet 
metal. Hammered brass 
has a fascination for the 
youngster, which may 
partly be accounted for 
by the noise made by the 
hammer, while the cut- 
ting of the metal with a 
fret-saw trains the eye to 
accuracy and the fingers 
to deftness. 

Give a small child a 
sheet of paper and a pair 
of scissors, and he will 
need no other entertain- 
ment as long as the pa- 
per lasts. This love for 
snipping paper can he 
turned to good account 
if the child be shown 
how to cut out regular 
patterns, no matter how 
simple. The paper is 
folded upon itself a 


number of times, a few apparently meaningless slashes are 
made with the scissors, and then when the paper is unfolded 
it is found to take an unexpected form with lace-like pattern — 
in the center. The unexpectedness of the design makes such 
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A stencilled curtain to match the bed cover 


A pattern for stencilling 


A wild rose pattern 
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cutting very fascinat- 

ing to the child. 
However, it is not a 
dificult matter to 
solve the mystery of 
the cutting. The pa- 
per pattern may be 
used as a decoration, 
for instance as a 
book plate. 

It the paper be 
cut at random, new 
and attractive de- 
signs may be found 
which will furnish 
valuable sugges- 
tions for original 
stencil patterns. The 
accompanying en- 
gravings show a 
number of examples 
of stencil work. A 
detail of a wild rose 

pattern is given, as well 
as the method of apply- 
ing it to the bedroom 
curtains and the bed 
cover. The variety of 
decoration made possible 
by this method is end- 
less. 

The same stencil may 
be employed in different 
ways, to vary the design. 
This is a class of work 
that anyone can take up 
to advantage. 

When a child goes to 
school and the hand- 
crafts are not a part of 
the curriculum, it will be 
well for the parents to 
study a few of the sim- 
pler crafts, so that they 
can supply the deficiency. 
It is not fair that the 


child should suffer for lack of this training, for he will feel 
conscious and stricken when he finds his friends are able to 
make beautiful articles, for he will feel that he has been cheated 
out of his rights to compete with his comrades. 


A girl copying from a model 


A stencilled bed cover 
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OES ostrich farming pay? The question is 
asked by almost everyone who visits an 
ostrich farm. The answer is that when 
an acre of alfalfa will furnish a home for 
four birds, with food enough to maintain 
them throughout the year; when an os- 
trich will yield annually about two pounds 

of feathers, with an average value of $20 a pound, and 
from thirty-six to ninety eggs, which may be used for in- 
cubation, or may furnish food at the rate of nearly four 
pounds to the egg, if the owner does not wish to increase 
his troop, ostrich farming does pay, and pays well. 

There is nothing very lovable about an ostrich, as there 
usually is about other domestic animals. But, however 
lacking in personal charm it may be, the big bird is a money 
producer. A head of cattle eats sixty-five pounds of alfalfa 
in a day; an ostrich, ten pounds. This head of cattle at 
five years old is worth $40, and an ostrich at that age is 
worth $250. There is nothing to the cattle but meat. At 
ten months the ostrich will produce $10 worth of feathers, 
and thereafter from $35 to $150 worth of feathers an- 
nually for a long period of years. Though an ostrich is 
matured at the age of five and is reproducing, its average 
life is about that of a human being. The bird does not 
begin to decline until it is fifty years old. Many, however, 
produce fine plumage at the age of seventy-five. 

There is as much difference in the breed of ostriches as 
there is in any other animal. Some of the California and 
Arizona male birds are rated at as high as $5,000 each, 
but ordinarily the value averages about $400 for a one- 
year-old bird and 
about S100: for a 
chick. Some of the 
cocks weigh as much 
as 500 pounds and 
stand over ten feet 
high. 

It has of late years 
been found that a 
great deal of money 
can be made in os- 
trich farming. Espe- 
cially so where alfalfa 
or lucern can be raised 
on irrigated lands. 
In the Salt River Val- 
ley in Arizona there 
are about 250,000 
acres of rich land, 
soon to be made richer 
and more productive 
through immense _ir- 
rigation works on 
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Ostrich Farming 
as an 
Industry 


By Newton Forest 


An ostrich-drawn cart 
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which the United States is spending $6,000,000. Such a 
climate is an ideal one for ostrich farming, as the farms 
in that locality have already proven by their successful 
operations. While the birds thrive best in a warm, dry 
climate, they can be grown in any of the southern States 
and ‘Territories of this country. In a moist climate, how- 
ever, they would have to be protected from cold and rain. 

It is only a little more than two decades ago since the 
first ostriches were brought into the United States with the 
serious purpose of attempting their culture here. Before 
that time the only birds seen in this country had been ad- 
Juncts to circuses. To-day, exclusive of those in zoos, there 
are some four thousand birds on the American continent. 
Probably half of this number are the progeny of a single 
pair owned in Arizona in 1891. 

The female ostrich matures much earlier than the cock, 
beginning to lay fertile eggs when she is about three and a 
half years old. ‘The nest is nothing more or less than a 
hole scratched in the ground, which is done by the male 
bird. At first the hen may not take to the nest, but may 
lay her first eggs on the ground, whereupon the male will 
roll them into the nest. Generally, after the male has put 
three or four eggs into the nest, the female will take to it. 
She will then lay an egg every other day until about sixteen 
eggs have appeared in the nest. An ostrich egg is nearly 
eight inches long and about six inches in diameter. It makes 
a good omelet and is excellent when scrambled. One egg 
will make as much omelet as three dozen hens’ eggs. A 
full-ground bird has been known to produce over three hun- 
dred pounds of egg food in a year. 

An annual increase 
of about fifty per cent 
of a flock is secured 
mainly through the 
use of — incubators, 
though on every farm 
a few paddocks are 
maintained, each for 
the sole occupancy of 
a. .pair -of SSbinds: 
Three times a year 
the hen begins to lay. 
She does most of her 
setting during the day- 
time, the male bird at- 
tending to that part of 
the household duties 
at night. © les tivall 
usually go on the nest 
about five o'clock in 
the evening, and re- 
main there until eight 
o’clock next morning. 
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Harvesting the feathers. [he bird’s head is covered 


It is thought that the color of the sexes has 
something to do with developing these instincts. 
The male, being black, is not so easily seen at 
night, and the female, being drab or nearly the 
color of sand, cannot be readily observed on the 
nest in daytime. The male usually begins to 
sit three or four days before the hen stops lay- 
ing. If the weather is cold during the laying 
period, the male will often be found covering 
the eggs at intervals during the night, to pre- 
vent them from becoming chilled. The birds 
are also very watchful in the warmest season 
to prevent the eggs from becoming super- 
heated by the sun. The birds do this by rest- 
ing on their ankle joints and spreading their 
wings umbrella-wise over the nest. 

As is usually the case with all eggs in a 
dry climate, the shell of an ostrich egg becomes 
dry and hard. It is therefore very difficult 
for the chick to break through. When the time 
arrives for the liberation of the young, they are 
heard to chirp and to move in the shell. The par- 
ent bird seems to understand the situation, and 


A male chick just hatched by an incubator 
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will often crack the shells with his breastbone, some- 
times taking the young by the head and pulling it 
out of the shell. Sometimes four or five days elapse 
between the hatching of the first and the last egg. 
During this time one of the parent birds sticks to 
the nest while the other takes care of the chicks. 
However, on a well-regulated ostrich farm the 
farmer asists the birds in hatching by cracking the 
eggs with a small hammer and putting the un- 
hatched eggs into an incubator. 

The chicks appear to be all eyes and necks when 
they first come out of the shells, yet their bodies are 
as large as those of full-grown hens. ‘They are as 
fuzzy and as soft as a day-old chicken, but far more 
stupid. For the first week of their existence nothing 
but gravel is given the young ostriches. Then they 
are turned into small pens in the alfalfa lots, where 
they are to eat alfalfa for the rest of their lives. 

Plucking is the general term by which the harvest- 
ing of feathers is known. The term might lead one 
to believe that the feathers are pulled out. This is 
not the case, however, for that would injure the bird. 
The plumes are snipped off with shears close to the 


A pair of birds and their 


eggs 


flesh. The quills that are left soon die and 
drop out, after which new feathers begin to 
sprout. There are twenty-five long white 
plumes on each wing of the cock bird. The 
rest of the plumage is black on the male and of 
a grayish color on the female. Gathering the 
feathers is no easy task. This work has to be 
done with great care, for a kick from one of 
the powerful legs of the bird is enough to dis- 
able a man for life or even kill him outright. 
At the plucking time the birds are driven 
into individual plucking boxes, and a loose bag 
slipped over their heads, which tends to keep 
them quiet. A cock bird will roar mournfully 
while being plucked, although the operation is 
absolutely painless. After he has been stripped 
| of his plumage, he is about as ugly a sight as 
one could behold. 

The first experiment of ostrich farming in 
this country was made by an Englishman, who 
imported his birds from Africa and paid as high 
as $1,200 a pair for them. Where he made no 
fortune, others have reaped the harvest. 
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The Small Country House 


By Paul Thurston 


A Dutch Colonial House Costing $2,150, Complete 


“<4 N Seminary Hill, overlooking the historic 
Potomac, and about eight miles south of 
Washington, stands an interesting exam- 
ple of modern American homes which 
well illustrates the fact that a house need 
not be costly to be beautiful. The con- 
tract cost of this house was twenty-one 

hundred and fifty dollars, which included all work except 

the heating, the furnace flue only being arranged for its 
future installation. In this building the designer, Milton 

Dana Morrill, of Washington, has used only the most in- 

expensive materials, but a more charming house could 

scarcely be built at any cost. 

The hilltop where the house stands is the site of a de- 
serted fort which was occupied by Federal troops during 
the Civil War as a protection to Washington from the 
south, and the commanding position which made it so de- 
sirable as a fortification now makes an ideal setting for this 
unique and individual home. 

Traditional architectural forms, such as moldings and 
cornices have not been used, and the whole rings true as 
an honest construction artistically worked out in such a way 
that it can be exposed. In this house there is not a con- 
cealed timber, all plastering having been omitted and the 
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studding and floor beams are finished and stained a rich 
brown. Woodwork has been employed in its most natural 
and logical shape, and the flat surfaces display to best ad- 
vantage the beautiful veining and graining of our south- 
ern pine. 

The color scheme has. been carefully studied and on the 
exterior a soft green stain on shingles and white trimmings 
gives a simple and quite satisfactory effect. 

The general opinion prevails that the cheapest finish to 
give woodwork is to paint it, but such is not the case, and 
if the wood is of a fairly good quality one coat of stain 
will give an attractive and pleasing appearance and retain 
the natural graining of wood which is always beautiful if 
properly treated. 

For the wall construction, wood sheathing was nailed to 
the studding with the finished side in, and a covering of sea 
grass quilt was applied, being held by strips which formed 
a fastening for the shingles. ‘This construction makes a 
house warm in winter and cool in summer. The underfloor- 
ing is laid with the finished side down, forming the ceiling 
of the room below, over this being placed deadening felt and 
the finished floor applied on strips. Not one inch of space 
has been wasted in the plan and although the outside dimen- 
sions of the house are not great, the rooms are ample and 
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A gambrel roofed house built of shingles 
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generous in ap- 
pearance. 

The parch ex- 
tends across the 
entire front and 
has square concrete 
piers supporting the 
roof and the ex- 
posed rafters at the 
ends for vines. The 
wood forms on 
these piers were re- 
moved before the 
concrete was en- 
tirely hard and the 
fine sand _ brushed 
out, leaving the 
washed pebbles of 
yellow and brown 
exposed, giving an 
interesting texture 
and affording an 
cxcellent cling for 
vines. 

The first story 
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ing-room opens like 
an alcove from the 
large living-room 
and is similarly fin- 
ished. ‘The kitchen 
is not large, and 
has been planned to 
save steps. The 
kitchen _ closets 
about the walls are 
extremely conveni- 
ent, and the loca- 
tion of range and 
sink side by side 
economizes labor in 
cooking. A hood 
over the range with 
vent to chimney 
makes the kitchen 
and the room above 
much cooler than 
they otherwise 
would be. 

From the pantry, 
access is afforded to 


has a large living- The living-room the cellar, the din- 


room extending the 

entire depth of the house, with rough brick fireplace to ceil- 
ing, oak shelf, and closets on each side with glass doors. 
At the side is a square bay with triple sash and window 
seat with box under. The stair goes up directly from the 
living-room to a platform with a seat at the rear, and a 
small bookcase has been built in under the stairs. The din- 


ing-room, the 
kitchen and the living-room, and the ice box is built in with 
an ice door opening outside. In the second story one large 
chamber with four closets occupies space over the living- 
room, and two smaller chambers are placed at the opposite 
end of the house. The bath is centrally located. There are 
no moldings to catch dirt or dust. 


A Craftsman’s House Costing $2,400, Complete 


ey TEN a man wants to build a house for the 

y amount of twenty-four hundred dollars, 
the average architect will inform him that 
it is impossible, if anything out of the 
commonplace is desired. 

Yet a close study of the model house 
which is illustrated herewith and which 
was built for W. F. 
Struthers, will 
show what an 
architect did build 
ioe twenty - 
four hundred dol- 
lars complete. 

The elevations 
Ateene % cece d= 
ingly artistic and 
attractive, and the 
interior arrange- 
ment of both the 
first and second 
floors are as com- 
plete in every de- 
tail, as it is possible 
to make them. 

Of course, the 
house is not a large 
one, neither is the 
family which is to 
occupy it. 

The illustration 
of the exterior 


evidence of a very careful study on the part of the architect. 
In design, it is what might be termed a Craftsman house, 
and is one that is adapted to any locality. 

The underpinning and the first story are built of red 
brick, laid up in white mortar, with raked joints. The 
second story is of cement rough cast. All the exterior 
woodwork is of cypress, stained and finished in a soft 
brown color. 

A novel feature 
is the arrangement 
of the front porch; 
the glass doors 
which enclose part 
of the front of the 
living-room — swing 
out, meeting doors 
which are hinged 
back of the porch 
piers, and enclosing 
the portion of the 
porch, forming asun- 
room when desired. 

A small vestibule 
forms an entrance 
to the house, in 
which the _ stairs 
from the first floor 
ascend to the second. 
A door opens into 
the living-room. 

A broad = arch- 


way is built in be- 


shows every A craftsman house built of brick and stucco tween the _ living- 
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room and the dining-room, with a china closet in the dining- 
room, and bookcases in the living-room. 
The fireplace in both of the rooms is built of pressed 


brick, with red 
tiled hearths. The 
trim throughout the 
interior is of 
cypress, stained 
and finished in a 
soft brown color. 

The living-room 
and the dining-room 
are well provided 
with windows for 
obtaining light and 
ventilation. 

The walls of the 
entrance-hall and 
the living-room are 
covered with a Jap- 
anese grass cloth in 
its natural silvery 
tone. It is an ex- 
cellent treatment for 
the walls, for it 
forms) a» -perfect 
beac k @ ro umd 


on which to hang pictures. 


A House of Modem Design 


(CPNOMGNERN HE house forming the subject of this 
ix while of no particular style of roundings. 

In the use of field stone for underpinning and chimneys an 
effective and an inexpensive material is found, for in 
many places this can be picked up on the property or 
selected from old stone walls which are so prevalent in the 
eastern states. This underpinning is backed up with a con- 


house livable. There 
is absolutely no 
waste space, and 
every room is of 
good dimensions in 
spite of the fact that 
there are nine rooms 
in a given area of 
thirty-two feet in 
width and_ twenty- 
eight feet in depth. 
ithes vexterion sof 
the building is of 
rough hewn clap- 
boards, stained a 
soft brown tone, 
while the remainder 
of the building is 
covered with a 
cement stucco. This 
house could just as 
well be built of con- 
Gus, Or Ol Clajo- 
boards or shingles, if 
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The walls of the dining-room 
are covered with a two-tone yellow striped paper which 
blends harmoniously with the color tone of the living-room. 

The kitchen is planned for convenience and opens direct 
from the dining-room, which is not a bad idea, where labor 
saving in housekeeping is desired. 


article, 
architecture, may be regarded as an ex- 
ample well adapted for a suburban or a 
It is one of modern design 
and of moderate cost and combines all 
the essentials which go to make a small 


country site. 


First floor plan Second floor plan 
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The kitchen is furnished with a range, an enameled sink, a 
cupboard with closets and drawers built in below the counter 
shelf, and shelves above the last enclosed with glass doors. 


The walls of the 
kitchen are painted 
a soft yellow which 
carries out the gen- 
eral scheme of the 
house. This color 
scheme is one that 
always suggests a 
sunny effect on the 
dullest days, is one 
that is easily kept 
clean by giving the 
wall a washing oc- 
casionally, and is, 
consequently, one of 
the most desirable 
colors to use. The 
kitchen has two en- 
trances, one at the 
rear, and one at the 
side of the house; 
the latter built in 
connection with the 
cellar stairs. This 


is an admirable feature, as access to the cellar is obtained 
without going through the house, and by this arrangement 
the usual outside entrance is omitted. 

The front bedroom on the second floor is treated with 
white enamel; that over the dining-room in mahogany fin- 


ish, and the one over the kitchen with apple-green paint. 


A modern house built of boards and stucco 


Costing $3,200, Complete 


a frame house seemed more in keeping with the sur- 


crete wall. 

The broad vesti- 
bule and the hall, 
are trimmed _ with 
cypress, and so are 
the living- and the 
dining-rooms. 

A feature which is 
worthy of note in the 
plan is the separa- 
tion of the entrance 
hall from the stair- 
case hall by a sliding 
door glazed with 
leaded glass, which 
enhances rather than 
cuts off the view and 
which has_ been 
proved very satisfac- 
tory, particularly 
since there is no rear 
stairway. 

The hall is finished 


in a dull green stain 
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with forest effect. The stair case ascending to the second 
story is of ornamental design and in keeping with the house. 

The living-room is treated in a similar manner and in addi- 
tion, it has a beamed ceiling and an open fireplace built of 
red brick, and finished with a mantel made from a special 
design. Low bookcases are built in either side of the fire- 
place. The dining-room has a dull green stained trim. The 
ceiling is beamed, forming panels. 

The kitchen is fitted complete with all the best modern 
improvements. 

The second story 
is trimmed with 
Tennessee poplar, 
stained and fin- 
ished in mahogany. 
This floor contains 


four good-sized 
bedrooms, pro- 
vided with ample 


closets, and a bath- 
room finished in 
white enamel, and 
furnished with por- 
celain fixtures and 
exposed plumbing. 
This house was 
built in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., from plans 
of A. M. Worth- 
ington, architect, of 
the same place, and 
would have cost a 
little more if it had 
been built in the 
east. There can 
be no doubt, 
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ticed extensively throughout the country, and it is only in 
the past ten or fifteen years that the prospective home- 
builder of moderate means understands the importance of 
securing the services of an architect to design his house and 
professionally to supervise its construction. 

Again, he found this assistance desirable when he wanted 
a house which would be distinctive in character, and also 
one which would possess all the qualities that go to make 


a home livable, and convenient for housekeeping. He 
learned, too, that 
the commis- 


sion which he paid 
to the architect for 
his services in draw- 
ing the plans and 
superintending the 
work was more 
than paid for in 
the saving made 
through the compe- 
tition of builders, 
and in seeing that 
the owner secured 
that for which he 
was paying. This is 
prudence, for in the 
long run the owner 
is saved much an- 
noyance in escaping 
the usual complica- 
tions which arise in 
a building operation. 
He will be better 
satisfied, too, when 
he realizes that the 
house which 
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ing erecte is neighbors. 
throughout the Pareiaonhe BED Room ‘\ [cost o> | All the small 
country is in- ([e0:aro o W101 48°8" houses, __ illus- 
I id | : i Bs trations of 
creasing rapid- op ye 
ly, and this has od a which accom- 
b b h BO x/R-A hi 
een brought 4 pany this ar- 
about by the == tide, have 
people of === been designed 
moderate by architects 
means who who have 
have demand- === made a special 
ed something First floor plan Second floor plan study of the 


more than the 

usual ‘hammer and saw” house, which was, and is still, 
frequently seen in the suburbs of the larger cities—a type 
built by a builder for a client, without the assistance of an 
architect. This system of building small houses was prac- 


ly 


small house, as 
is evidenced by a close study of the elevations, and the floor 
plans of the houses presented in this paper. They not only 
possess a character that is striking and interesting, but they 
also show what can be done with a small amount of money. 
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giving an unobstructed view of the river and the bay. 

The house is of frame with the exterior walls covered 
with cement stucco. 
with the gable ends woven and thatched down over the 
The woodwork is stained chestnut. 


verge boards. 

porch is finished 
in white cement 
with a red tiled 
floor. The hall, 
finished in white 
enamel, has a 
staircase treated 
inva Ss lem haar 
manner, except 
that the rail is 
of mahogany. 
The _ reception- 
room is finished 
in the Empire 
style, with low 
dado and 
paneled walls. 
Dhe Wiry, ine: 
room finished in 
mahogany, has 
an gotasys brick 
fireplace extend- 
ing to the ceil- 
ing. dlishive 
mantel is a 
simple one, with 
a huge panel 
placed above it. 
The dining- 
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Living Room| 


Brick 


Hearth, 


The entrance porch 


A House and a Garage 


By Robert Prescott 


built for James Masterson, Esq., at 
Crescent Hill, Bay Ridge, N. Y:, and is 
of unusual interest for the reason that it 
is erected in connection with a garage. 
The site upon which it is built is about 
nine feet above the street level, thereby 


ture of the house. 
The roof is covered with shingles, 


The 


water 
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The garage is built in the terrace at the side of the house 


coting four feet in height. 
is complete in every detail. 

The second floor is finished in white enamel and contains 
three bedrooms, sewing-room and two bathrooms, the last 
being wainscoted with tile and furnished with porcelain 
fixtures and. exposed nickel-plated plumbing. The clothes 
closet connecting with the owner’s room is an unusual fea- 


heating system. 
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Bed Room | 
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Oe [Hanging Space 


Clothes Room | 
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Second floor plan 


The 


Oy 


room is treated in white enamel, and has a paneled wains- 
The service end of the house 


The house is thoroughly equipped with electric light, gas, 
house telephone, burglar alarm at all openings, and a hot 
garage, which is entered 


at the street 
‘ con- 


level, is 
nected with the 
house through 


an under-ground 
passage from 
the cellarydthe 
roof is carried 
over the garage 
and does not . 
project above 
the upper grade 
levedia sibte 
garage is con- 
structed of re- 
inforced con- 
crete, and is en- 
tirely water- 
D & OO nmeasmmtn 
comes in con- 
tact with earth 
on all sides, ex- 
cept the front. 

Mr. Charles 
C. Wagner, of 
Brooklyn, was 
the architect of 
this interesting 
house. 
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CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 


THE GARDEN COMPETITION 


Se PTER some study of the three gardens 
which were awarded prizes in the AMER- 
ICAN Homes AND GARDENS Garden 
Competition, they arranged themselves in 
the minds of the judges in their present 
order, though at first they did not do so. 
It was curious to note, after the gardens 
were arranged first, second and third, how perfectly the ac- 
companying descriptions deserved this order. 

It is a question whether Dr. Miyaki’s place should be 
called a garden; whether such a fantastic arrangement of 
stones, water and plants ever could be a garden. But the 
same question arises with equal force when we look at the 
other photographs and see not flower gardens, but in one 
case a pseudo-naturalesque treatment of a back yard and in 
the other a very rigid and formal treatment of the same 
uninteresting problem. 

A garden in our opinion is not only a place for flowers, 
to grow well in, but it is also a place to arrange them beauti- 
fully just as a room in a house is not an exhibition hall but 
is a place for the convenient and happy placing of furniture 
and works of art. 

Convenience is a prime requisite in any garden and con- 
venience usually means a regular and formal arrangement. 
We must feel when in a garden that the work required to 
make or to maintain it is not out of proportion to the result 
attained. It must be in accord with the lot and with the 
house and with the owner’s apparent means. 

The first prize garden does not seem to fill these re- 
quirements as well as the second prize, yet on the whole it 
is more deserving. 

It is difficult to judge of a garden’s merits from a photo- 
graph, because the color is lacking and because the camera 
gives a false impression of perspective and of distance. A 
Japanese garden is particularly difficult to judge, because it 
is so personal and so at variance with western ideas of good 
taste and of beauty. We shall be discouraged when “Every 
Man is his own Japanese Gardener.” The results of his 
labors would be so much worse than the atrocious “rock 
blossom throne” shown in the photographs. We have seen 
rare bits of garden architecture made of clam shells, horse- 
shoe tiles, and, of course, rustic work of wood, but such 
things belong in the age of what-nots decorated with 
pine cones. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Miyaki’s harsh words about 
lawns without-a qualifying statement that the trouble with 
our lawns is not that they are grassy, but that our ideal is too 
often the green baize billiard table. Certainly the undula- 
tions of a really picturesque lawn are very beautiful and 
more in harmony with our spirit than the toy lakes and hills 
and caverns of Dr. Miyaki’s garden. We are an unimagin- 
ative people and see in a lawn little more than the simple 
(but exquisite), beauty of softly modeled surfaces, the 
wonderful brilliancy and variety of color as the shadows flit 
over it, and its satisfying air of neatness and good cultiva- 
tion. We do not see in a Japanese garden the likeness to 
Fuji in a little mound of earth, nor do we get the delight 
which we should from a stone shaped like a toad or a tree 
trained to resemble the fantastic tentacles of a devil fish. 
It is difficult to think of a sublime alpine scene reduced in 


scale to fit a forty by sixty lot and impossible to think that 
any of its beauty would remain after such a reduction in 
scale. 

In a Japanese garden the beauty of it’s details depends 
on their resemblance to something else as much as in what- 
ever inherent charm they may have. 

The second prize garden is a delightful bit of planting 
and a very excellent use of a difficult space—a long narrow 
lot with a service path which it is desired to hide. The view 
from the house with the lawn in perspective is very good 
and must be full of variety. On a similar space we might 
be tempted to curve the service path close to an irregular 
border, with no planting between it and the lawn, and thus 
get the full width of the lot in the scene. The garden seats 
are, of course, unfortunate and we should like to have the 
rock edging less conspicuous. 

Such a place as this is pleasing to look at and it is more- 
over a good place to grow flowers. In this garden the use 
of the space is secondary; the flowers are the important 
thing, whereas in the Japanese garden the flowers are 
secondary and the use of the space most important. 

The third garden illustrates the extreme development of 
a garden (or rather ornamental lawn), planted with what 
we call soft stuff; tender annuals which the first frost 
destroys. 

It is a queer mingling of the supposedly picturesque (the 
apple tree with flower pots), and of the intensely formal 
(the beds of clipped Kochia). 

No layout could be devised more perfectly adapted to 
showing off the brilliant colors of cannas and caladiums, nor 
could a more striking use for Kochia be found. 

The scheme as a whole is entirely lacking in any sense of 
design, in scale, composition or proportion. It’s luxuriancy 
and neatness are its only commendable features. It is a 
pity that such a beautifully smooth and well kept lawn 
could not be used as a background for better stuff than 
Kochia. A flowering apple tree, a pair of magnolias and a 
few good climbing roses would be much more lovely. 

There are innumerable flowering shrubs which could be 
planted as specimens along the path. ‘They need little care 
and increase in beauty every year. 

Evergreen trees, too, could be used and the Kochia 
might be replaced by arbor vitae or hemlock or spruce. 

What all these gardens lack is breadth of treatment and 
simplicity in design. It is a common fault with amateurs 
in every art to attempt too much, and thus miss the greatest 
effectiveness of their work. 

With less stonework, fewer paths, and larger water sur- 
faces, the first prize garden would probably be more strik- 
ing and it even might be convincing. 

In the second prize garden there are too many kinds of 
plants; all are lovely, no doubt, but the garden itself would 
be better if there were only a few in large masses to strike 
the eye with a blaze of one color at a time, instead of the 
mosaic which it must be now. 

It is well to try as many plants as one can, but I think it 
will be found after a time that most of one’s pleasure comes 
from a half a dozen favorites. 

The third garden is overdone in a similar way. The 
lawn in this case would be more satisfying if there were 
nothing in the middle of it, not even the path. 
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A touch of Japan 


American Homes 


and Gardens Garden Competition 


First Garden Prize 


Won by Dr. Shiro Miyaki, St. Louis, Mo. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most beautiful scenery 
is found where mountains and waterfalls 
combine; for example, in Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Japan or New Zealand; where 
nature omitted to provide space for the 
patent lawn mower. 

When the average man starts to create 

a handsome spot out of his miniature estate, does he follow 

the beautiful examples set by nature of combining in grace- 

ful arrangement mountains and valleys, canyons and water- 
falls, rivulets and lakes, all regulated to the size of his 
estate? 

Only too often, the reverse, for nature may have left a 
natural depression in the land easily converted into a pond 
or lake, but alas, he has but one idea, the one so often 
set before him, of leveling it off, and the more level the 
better, to better accommodate the everlasting lawn 
mower. 

He does not seem to realize that just in proportion as 
his little estate becomes, through irregularities, unsuited to 
the mower, does it develop those beautiful little variations 
and irregularities that we always admire in nature and 
spend our vacations to seek out. 

Lawns are invaluable and becoming more so every day; 
they are the finest places known to man from which to 
start the family aeroplane, graze the Jersey and for pos- 
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sibly some other purposes. Shall we continue to make our 
gardens such that a view taken from any one of the four 
corners gives the same view, only varied by the varying 
angle at which the individual grass blades are seen, with 
a round geranium bed in the painfully exact mathematical 
center of the enclosure, embellished if one will by a straight 
hedge on all sides, or shall we receive new inspiration from 
nature. 

Should this be too radical and we still must have some- 
thing round, let us forget to use a string to make it so, 
fail to center it exactly and change it to a puddle of water 
with aquatic plants and gold fish for variation,, 

Build an elevation, a hill or a mountain for a seat or a 
tea-house to command a view of lakes and valleys below. 
Build it on and over the ash pit. 

What! The ash pit? Who ever heard of such an 
idea? ag 

Not a bad idea nevertheless, for do we not want the 
ash pit hidden and will not a mountain with rocks, vines, 
trees and shrubbery faced perhaps by a canyon and water- 
fall most certainly do it? 

An angel might alight on such a mountain and be un- 
conscious of what was lurking beneath. 

If water “‘should” leak from the canyon high up on the 
mountain and fall many feet on to a selected rock that 
nature has taken centuries to concave and from there to 
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A vista through temple gate pergola 


spatter into hundreds of iridescent drops far out into the 
lake over the sporting gold fish below. Do not try to stop 
that leak, it freshens the air and may even produce a 
miniature fog to be seen when the conditions of air and 
sunshine are favorable, that envelops the mountain at all 
times, to keep it green, even to the moss planted in the 
canyon crevices, rivalling nature. 

Let us select for rocks the quartz crystal ones, really 
crystalline sand, which are found closely associated with 
lead and zinc ores, as these are honeycombed with holes 
of all sizes up to an inch or more and in length only limited 
by the size of the stone. 

In color, reds, browns, touches of gray, yellow and crys- 
tal predominate. 

These rocks appear much water worn or volcanic, but 
are really chemically formed and crystallized out of a strong 
alkaline solution under great heat and pressure with a 
trace of iron for color and afterward through volcanic 
action deposited on the surface and found as field stones 
beautifully weathered, touched with moss and vegetation 
and called by the natives mineral blossom. 

For garden work these rocks are much superior to 
boulders or water worn rocks due to their colors that blend 
so well with the green, and owing to their porous nature 
they are most attractive to vines, moss ferns and wild 
flowers. 

This variety of rocks has the very decided advantage over 
boulders that they can readily be changed to any shape 
by a cold chisel and hammer in the hands of 
any one, though inexperienced in stone work. 

The exposed cells offer the strongest pos- 
sible attachment for cement work, best il- 
lustrated in stone seats, temple gates and 
wall arches. 

The unique and highly artistic garden 
shown in the illustrations occupies a space 
of only 60x40 feet, but contains four 
waterfalls of which one is illuminated, seven 
bodies of water, large and small; three 
bridges, three stone seats, two temple gates, 
two lanterns, a hooded gateway leading 
to the house and an umbrella tea-house, all 
surrounded by a most unique and artistic 
stone wall. 

A serpentine pathway leads up the moun- 
tain side, past the crow of the canyon, back 
of which two stone seats are all but hidden 
among the trees and shrubbery, continuing 
its varying course down the opposite side to 
merge with the 350 feet of walks and step 
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stones throughout the garden. The entrance 
from the public highway presents a five-foot 
open-work stone barrier, in the center of 
which is a red cobble stone initial through 
which the wayfarer may see the green be- 
yond and around which one must go before 
entering the garden. 

Between the main branches of a spread- 
ing catalpa trained to the outline of an im- 
mense elks horn, a hammock is most appro- 
priately hung, in which one may lie and 
view hundreds of gold fish in the lake, of 
all ages, sizes and colors, for a mature fish 
may be golden spotted or an albino, but a 
baby gold fish is always black as night and 
can be easily raised from a pair by only the 
trouble necessary to remove the water hya- 
cinth after the spawn is deposited on its 
roots to a second pond empty of fish; for 
gold fish will eat their own spawn. 

Even a two months fish will grow fat on 
spawn and fish just hatched. 

Therefore it is best to use several ponds. Puddles will 
answer for some, but one must only not associate too small 
fish with too big mouths. 

The water “‘spattered” from our leak on the mountain 
may find its way by two sources to the outlet in the lower 
lake. 

Some passes under an arched rock on to a perpendicular 
sheet of glass faced by horizontal strips of glass, the strips 
being held in position by a cement framework, all re- 
sembling a window shutter, which breaks the water into 
individual drops as it trickles from the side of one glass 
strip to the center of the one below. 

An electric light placed back of the glass produces a 
beautiful electric fountain effect, the whole appearance 
being doubled by its own reflection in the water below. 
Other water crosses under the path into an open canal 
encircling the umbrella and after crossing a miniature aque- 
duct, drops by a second fall into a Filipino, toko-bolo 
shell, weighing 70 pounds and of such generous proportions 
that it offers a home for several gold fish and a few water 
plants. 

The excess of water from the shell forms a third water- 
fall into two small shallow lakes for the birds to bathe in; 
the same water finding its way over a paved bottom of 
small sea shells into the lower lake by a fourth waterfall. 

As shallow cemented lakes do not winter well containing 
water, provision is happily made for keeping the gold fish 


The walk leads from the upper to the lower lake 
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A scene through the glen 


in a cemented cave seven feet deep hung with stalactites. with plants and its depth and small entrance, the fish winter 
It is arranged to protect the entrance to the cave by quite protected in the cave. 

glass to prevent ice forming during the extreme weather. For the walls, mountain umbrella and _ temple-gate 
Owing to the arched roof of stone and earth overgrown pergola, wisteria, woodbine, clematis, hyacinth bean, moon 
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The lantern lights the way over the bridges 
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} j 1. Rustic wooden gate. 2. Japanese lanterns. 3. Japanese temple gates. 4. Stone Seats. 5. Stone bridges. 6. Over 
vine, Snanron, hanging rocks. 7. Stone walls. 8. Entrance walls. 9. Catalpa tree (resembling an elk’s horn.) 10. Hammock. 11, r h e l a k es 
wild trumpet Toko-bolo shell. 12. Umbrella tea house. 13. Ashpit. 14. Waterfalls. 15. Upperlake. 16. Lowerlake. 17. Pool should receive a 


vines and wild 
grape find place. 

For the lakes 
and damp places 
umbrella plants, 
cabomba, parrot- 
feather, cat tails, 
water cress, pond 
lilies and lotus. 

For the rocks, 
moss, ferns, Ken- 
nelworth ivy and 
wild flowers. 

For the gar- 
den in general, 
Gime eer ee ns, 
privet, catalpa, 
red leafed Jap- 
anese_ maple, 
sweet gum, horse 


final touch by 
furnishing them 
with  polywogs, 
turtles and frogs, 
sail boats, artifi- 
cial frogs and 
ducks placed in 
natural positions. 

After the se- 
clusion that the 
family is entitled 
to is amply se- 
cured, every fa- 
cility for the pub- 
lic enjoying the 
garden should be 
provided as_ its 
power for fresh 
inspiration to 
others as well as 


chestnut and 
(the bath for birds.) 18. Aqueduct. 19. Stone arches. 
Japanese empress Water supply. 25. Flower beds. 26. Water outlets. 


trees. 

For the general garden wild flowers with many ferns 
predominate; in fact plants that can be procured wild on 
account of their hardy nature are most favored and of 
such nature provides an ample selection if one will only 
take time to study and collect them. 


pleasure is  un- 
limited. 

Every one who 
builds a house of his own in the country wants a garden, 
and this is one of the reasons why the remarkable movement 
countryward has become so marked a feature of rural life. 
A garden such as the one illustrated adds a charm to a coun- 
try home. 


20. Islands. 21. Canyon. 22. Cave. 23. Dry creek. 24. 


A Japanese effect 


Lace work in stone 
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A garden walk 


then. 


FEW years ago, in the month of July, we 
moved into our new home. 
late in the season to have a flower garden 
But having a great desire for one, 
I] though I would dig and get it ready for 
the fall planting. When I went to spade 
it I found the soil so very hard I could 


It was too 


not make a dent in it, even with an axe. So I gave it up until 
the fall when I put on sand and manure, or any soil I could 
get that was suitable to mix with the clay. I dug the border 


18 to 20 inches deep, and mixed in the 
soil with the clay, which now makes a 
good soil, as the clay retains and holds 
the moisture. 

Before commencing the garden I had 
a definite plan in view, which was to 
have a picturesque garden, effective 
from all points of view, with an abund- 
ance of foliage and flowers from early 
spring, until cut down by frost, and I 
think I have succeeded. Each year I 
see where I can improve on it, and make 
it more complete. To get the effect de- 
sired, I left the central part grass, and 
made the sides and end irregular to 
hide the fence with vines and shrubs. 
As I wished to have a permanent gar- 
den, I chose perennial shrubs and vines. 
The first year I filled in with all of the 
wild flowers I could gather, such as the 
daisy, aster, golden rod, ferns, lilies, 
phlox, violets. I have retained some of 
these—they are so beautiful and effec- 
tive. The border shows all these flow- 
ers charmingly intermingled, with long 
plumes of larkspur, or spear-like leaves 
of iris, or dainty golden stars of core- 
opsis. Phlox, calendula, aster, zinnias, 


1. June pinks. 2. Moss pinks. 3. Forget-me-not and Alys- 
sum. 4. Peonies. 5. Roses. 6. Violets. 7. Monarda 
didyma. 8. Sweet William. 9. Oriental poppy, 100 Plants. 
10. Phlox. 11. Helianthus, 5 varieties, 12. Delphinium. 13. 
English iris. 14. African Marigold, 15. Valerian white. 
16. Rudbeckia-Newmania. 17. Aquilegia. 18. Hardy-aster. 
19, Canterbury bells, 20. Heliopsis. 21. Hollyhocks, white. 
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Border showing Valerine Peonia Spirari 


Second Garden Prize 


Won by James M. Hull, Esq., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


marigold, with a background of shrubs and vines. The gar- 
den is distinctly an individual one, planned and worked by 
one person, embellished and beautified with comparatively 
simple means, and a few hours’ hard work every week in 
the beginning. 


scented flowers. 


It is a garden of gay blooming, sweet 
It has been planned and planted as an out- 
door living-room, for the summer months. 


Its gradual de- 


velopment brought up the questions of permanence, ar- 
tistic arrangement, harmony of color and the lengthening 
of the flowering period. Beginning in the latter part of 
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The garden plan 
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April and early May I have the most 
hardy spring bulbs coming in bloom. 
Tulips, narcissi, daffodil, and crocuses 
are planted between the perennial, 
plants, back from the edge of the bor- 
der, as they are past their bloom be- 
fore the others are much grown. ‘The 
late tulips look beautiful next to a clump 
of wild blue phlox. They bloom at the 
same time. I have for an edging of the 
border small boulders, between and 
over which grow moss, phlox, June 
pinks, pansies, sweet alyssum and for- 
get-me-not, which help to keep the edg- 
ing brilliant from May to October. Next 
to the fence grow shrubs and vines and 
tall plants, such as heliotropes, sunflow- 
ers, hardy delphiniums, hollyhocks, hardy 
asters, chrysanthemums. There are also 
achillea, aconitum, aquilegia, canter- 
bury-bells, heleniums in variety, also 
iris, monarda, peonies, phlox, Oriental 
poppy, rudbeckia, spiraea, Sweet Will- 
iam, valerina, lychnis and a few other 
varieties, the majestic lilac and blue del- 
phinium are prominent. Clusters of can- 
terbury bells, blue and white and purple, 
rich red pink and white phloxes, yellow 


22. Hemerocallisflava. 23. German iris. 24. Golden-glow. 
25, Spiraea-pink. 26. Erianthus, plume grass. 27. Valeriana 
ted. 28. Tiger lilies. 29. Chrysanthemum. 30. Achillea. 
white and red. 31. Aconitum. 32. Petunia. 33. Asters 
annual. 34. Snow-ball. 35. Syringa. 36. Pear tree. 37. 
Maple tree. 38. Smallelm tree. 39. Four peach trees. 40. 
Five grape vines. 41. Plumtree. 42. Ash Barrel. 
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A photograph of the garden made September, 1910 


heleniums, glittering gillardias and Oriental poppies, the 
king of the garden, as the rose is the queen. 

Violent contrasts are avoided by skillful arrangement of 
harmonizing color. 
Every toot “of 
ground is clothed 
with varied vegeta- 
tion, and yields its 
due proportion of 
flowers. When early 
plants are through 
blooming I fill in 
vacant places with 
annuals, such as as- 
ters, marigolds, zin- 
nia, verbenia, salvia, 
petunia, nasturti- 
ums. With the 
help of these annu- 
als the floral pro- 
cession keeps up 
and on until the 


end of the season. 

At the south end of the garden in front of the Japanese 
bird-house, there is a round bed, composed of low growing 
plants. 


The center has a tub of pink water lilies, sur- 
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A photograph of the garden made June, 1910 
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The other end of the garden 


rounded with forget-me-nots, tuberous begonia, verbenia 
and white candy-tuft. It makes a beautiful mingling of 
soft colors, which blend and harmonize like a setting of a 
beautiful jewel. 

The proper ar- 
rangement of the 
grounds is as im- 
portant as the in- 
ternal arrangement 
of a “house. © Phe 
lawn, garden and 
clothes yard should, 
as in this case, be 
laid out in perfect 
harmony. 

Who would not 
like to have the sat- 
isfaction of possess- 
ing such a garden as 
this to add to the 
pleasure of living in 
the country? 

There is not such 
a great honor in acquiring a garden which has been laid out 
under the direction of a paid landscape architect as one that 
has been planned and built with one’s own hands. 


Third Garden Prize 


Won by M. F. Ault, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ee HE space occupied by the garden described 
below is fifty-three feet wide and seventy- 
six feet long. It is bounded—north by a 
hedge of California privet, east by the 
residence, south by a tight fence, and west 
by an alley fence which in a short time 
will be taken down to make room for a 
hedge of California privet. The garden is about equally 
divided, the long way, by a brick walk, and on either side 
of the walk are beds of primroses, bluebells, coriopis, 
geraniums, and Mexican fire-bush trimmed to rectangular 
form—as shown in the illustration. The background of 


the garden is a Concord grape arbor, eight feet high, and 
seven walnut trees which started from nuts buried by pet 
squirrels. Also the background is bordered by a row of al- 
ternating cannas and caladiums. The high fence on the 
south is partly covered by Boston ivy, while the rest is con- 
cealed by a row of artichokes, a bed of golden-glow, a bunch 
of red cannas and a Norway maple. Extending to the north 
from the brick wall is a cement walk, and in the angle of 
the walks is a circular bed, four feet in diameter, bordered 
by ageratum. The center of this bed is occupied by the 
stump of an old apple tree which is surrounded by various 
coleus plants, and surmounted by pots of geraniums, ivy 
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A general view of the garden 


and ferns. On the east border of the cement walk is a bar- 
berry bush, a clump of iris and a row of Kochia trimmed 
to oval form, while at the junction of the walk with an- 
other along the north side of the house are two beds—one 
of asters and the other of Kochia trimmed to cone shape— 
both beds being flanked by ornamental grasses and daisies. 
The hedge forming the north boundary is bordered by a 
row of dwarf nasturtiums. 

On closing our general description we will state that 


A tree stump is artistically treated 


the center of each grass plot is ornamented by pampas 
grasses which grow eight and ten feet high, terminating in 
plumes which are not surpassed in beauty of structure, grace- 
fulness and delicacy. Also, in the north plot there is a post 
twelve feet high, surrounded: by a bed of trimmed fire- 
bush. — 

To the lower half of the post clings a matrimony 
vine, while the persistent and homely moon-vine climbs and 
encircles the top. 


The end of the garden has a profusion of growing shrubs 
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ms ORRESPONDENCE © 


The Editor of American Homes and Gardens desires to extend an invitation to all its readers to send to the Correspondence Department inquiries on any matter 
pertaining to the decorating and fumishing of the home and to the developing of the home grounds. 


All letters accompanied by retum postage will be answered promptly by mail. 


Replies that are of general benefit will be published in this Department. 


Problems in Home Furnishings 
By ALICE M. KELLOGG 


PICTURES FOR A LIBRARY 
¢ ae pictures would be suitable fo1 


a small-sized room used as a lt 
brary?’—L. M.. J., Brooklyn, 
NE oY, 

The personal tastes of the occupants of 
the room should be the first guidance to a 
choice, which would, necessarily, be modi- 
fed by the conditions of the room and the 
amount of money to be expended. The 
accepted or popular ideal for the walls of 
the home library is a set of portraits ot 
eminent authors, or, other celebrities, or 
photographic copies of classical pictures, 
architecture and sculpture. While this plan 
is suitable for a formal room, or for a li- 
brary belonging to a scholar or teacher 
of the arts, it does not sufficiently inter- 
est the family of ordinary cultivation. 

A mistake frequently seen in the collect- 
ing of pictures is in having too great a 
variety, with generally a superabundance ot 
those of too small a size to appear to ad- 
vantage on the wall. Before the subject 
of the pictures themselves has come to the 
point of selection, the lines of the wall may 
be studied to see if they will be improved 
(or otherwise) by being broken up into 
smaller spaces. The covering of the wall 
is another factor that enters largely into 
the choice of pictures. A vari-colored wall 
paper with an aggressive pattern does not 
lend itself as background for a water color 
or an oil painting. Nor does 4 wall tinted 
in a plain neutral tone make a pleasing sur- 
rounding for etchings and engravings. 

If pictures in color are preferred, and 
only a small outlay can be made, the prints 
made from Jules Guerin’s studies of the old 
chateaux of France, the Library at Wash- 
ington and Independence Hall give a good 
deal in artistic interest at a slight cost. 
The Century prints are also attractive in 
color effects. Some German prints at twen- 
ty-five cents each are surprisingly good 
for the price. Tinted photographs of all 
kinds of subjects are another inexpensive 
decoration, and, at a larger outlay, the 
copies of oil paintings by the modern Ger- 
man masters are commendable. 

Among the black-and-white and brown- 
and-white pictures the Copley prints are 
notably good for the library. The foreign 
photographs of famous pictures are of 
greater value than the ones made in this 
country as the former are made from the 
negative taken direct from the original. 
There is abundance of material for this cor- 
respondent’s needs if it is drawn from with 
taste and discretion. 


PAPERING CONNECTING ROOMS 


“Two rooms that we wish to re-paper 
this winter have puzzled us very much. 
They are not at all alike, yet have hereto- 
fore had the same wall paper. One is a 
general sitting-room with windows to the 
south and east, light and sunny all day. 
The other is a small northeast room which 


is used for writing and studying. A wide 
doorway is between the two. The wood- 
work is painted a bronze green, and the 
present wall covering is a tapestry pattern. 
There are small-sized Oriental rugs on the 
floor in a variety of colors. The furniture 
coverings and portiere can be renewed at 
the same time the walls are being re-pa- 
pered, if you will suggest the appropriate 
combination.”—S. J. F., Toledo, Ohio. 

A change of wall paper will be the best 
solution for this problem, and the different 
exposures and uses of the two rooms really 
demand separate treatment. For the sunny 
room a good design is “The Cedar Trees” 
printed in gray, yellow and green. In the 
smaller room a very small design in the 
same tone of yellow that appears in the 
other paper will be a pleasant repetition of 
color. 

The furniture coverings may be chosen 
from the small-figured tapestries, green 
and brown or green and blue, or two tones 
of green. The portiere may be made from 
the new drapery materials in sun-fast or 
unfadable dyes, in bronze green with a 
trace of yellow in the weave. With this 
combination of colors the two rooms will 
be harmoniously united while meeting the 
different conditions. 


COLOR SCHEME FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GUEST ROOM 


A California correspondent has just 
completed a collection of antique furniture 
for a guest room, and inquires about the 
addition of rugs and other details of furn- 
ishing. “There are two casement windows 
that open into the room, and I do not know 
how to curtain them as there is no place 
for a window shade, yet the room requires 
darkening at times. Now, would you start 
the color scheme of this room with an old 
blue-and-white bedspread? Or, can you 
suggest something in another coloring that 
will be as old-fashioned? I do not really 
care to have blue in this room, as it is al- 
ready the chief note in my son’s bedroom. 
My little daughter’s room is pink and mine 
is yellow and green.”—Mrs. D. T. E., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The casement windows may be hung 
each with a single width of white dimity, 
either using one rod at the top, or one at 
the top and one at the bottom (the first 
plan looks better). Across the entire case- 
ment, at the top, a three-quarter inch brass 
rod may carry a tick curtain, lined and in- 
terlined to make it opaque. This may 
be drawn across the window when the room 
is to be shaded. 

A chintz wall paper showing lavender- 
colored pansies suggests a unique coloring 
for the small articles on the dressing table, 
and a cretonne with the same tones may be 
used on the lounge and pillow covers. 
White dimity trimmed with a white pointed 
fringe may be hung as an upper valance 
for the four-poster bed, and for the lower 
valance around the foot the dotted white 
taffeta. 


(Continued on page x.) 


Garden Work About the Home 
By CHARLES DOWNING LAY 
M., Long Island—Your question 
( : about planting shrubs around your 
* house is not different from several 
others which we have answered with a 
plan in previous issues of AMERICAN 
HOMES AND GARDENS, and a little ingenuity 
would quickly adapt these plans to your use. 
‘I would suggest, however, that a privet 
hedge be planted on the line in front and 
that the shrubs be kept in the corners and 
close to the house. 

R. B. S., Connecticut—yYour idea of us- 
ing your high pasture land in Connecticut 
for peaches is probably a good one if it is 
naturally good land. The boulders and 
stones will not matter if you can cultivate 
the trees between the boulders, but land 
where there are out-croppings of much 
ledge rock would not be so good. The land 
should first be cleared of the young trees 
and bushes which are now on it. This will 
cost from fifteen to twenty dollars an acre. 
After they are cut out and burned the land 
should be ploughed, which can be done tor 
ten dollars an acre. 

The only fertilizing which will be needed 
at first is a good dressing of lime. This 
can be put on this fall at the rate of half 
a ton to an acre and it need not be harrowed 
in until next spring. A good harrowing in 
the spring will cut up what is left of the 
sods and leave the land in good condition 
for planting. 

Peach trees should be planted fifteen to 
twenty feet apart, and the holes should be 
dug of generous size. It might even pay 
to dig each hole with a stick of dynamite, 
in the way described last winter in AMERI- 
CAN HOMES AND GARDENS. 

The trees when planted should be cut 
back to a single stem about two and a half 
to three feet high, so that the trees will 
branch low and the spraying, thinning and 
picking of the fruit will be easier to do. 

Nitrate of soda applied in the spring at 
the rate of 500 pounds per acre will make 
the trees grow faster, but is not necessary 
the first year or two. After three or four 
years the trees should have 200 pounds of 
bone meal, 200 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and 200 pounds of muriate of potash to the 
acre. These should be applied with the 
first spring ploughing. 

The peach orchard should be cultivated 
frequently from May until August when a 
cover crop of rye or clover is sown and al- 
lowed to grow until it is ploughed under 
the following spring to still further enrich 
the ground. 


R. de K. G—Suggesting Christmas pres- 
ents is a little out of our line, but for a 
garden lover there are many tools which 
would be grateful and comforting giits. 

3udding knives of good quality are al- 
ways useful, and a small pair of pruning 
shears will not only be frequently used, but 
will last forever. 

English wrought iron trowels, hand 
weeders, light hoes and rakes are not al- 
Ways easy to buy, but they are indispensable 
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BURLINGTON ‘ssi’ BLINDS 


SCREENS 


AND 
SCREEN 
DOORS 


Venetian Blind for q Equal 500 _ miles 
inside window and northward. Perfect Sliding Blinds 
outdoor veranda. . ° ie for inside use. 
Any wood, any privacy with doors : Requirene 
finish to match trim and windows open. F pockets. Any 


Darkness and breezes : wood~ any/Boist 


in sleeping rooms. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE, PRICE-LIST AND PROPOSITION TO YOU 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO..339 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 


array) 


 Structural& Ornamental Steel Work 


FLOORESIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
Send 6" CATALOGUES 


No Delay to Get the Clothes Dry On Wash Day 


When using the “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove 


Clothes are dried without extra cxpense as the waste heat 
from laundry stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove 
suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as 
perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in_Resi- 
dences, Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers 
are built to order in various sizes and can be made to fit 
almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. E. 12 catalog. 


Address nearest office. 


when one has them. One can never have 
enough good labels of painted wood, ready 
to write on, or of zinc with the proper acid 
and a quill pen. Spades are not always 
what they seem and long bladed light ones 
which are strong enough to use in the light 
soil of the flower garden, but which can be 
wielded with one hand if one likes are 
rare and choice. - 

Baskets and vases for flowers; work bas- 
kets with tools and raffia and twine and 
other useful things; camp chairs and wa- 
tering pots are all satisfaction to the true 
gardener. 


(Continued from page ix.) 
LINEN FOR LUNCHEON USE 


“On a visit this summer I saw a very 
pretty linen table cover and napkins to 
match in a buff and white damask. I have 
not been able to find any like it in Bos- 
ton. Can you tell me where it could be 
had? The top of my dining-table is not 
in condition to use doilies, and I would 
like to make some change in my table linen 
at one meal. This colored linen appealed 
to me very strongly as the right thing for 
this need.”,—-A New England Reader of 
Problems in Home Furnishing. 

The buff-colored damask for table use 
is rather an expensive set for every-day 
luncheons, but it can be had in New York 
city at one of the large department stores. 
It comes hemstitched with cover and nap- 
kins to match, and is especially attractive 
for summer use. 


SCAMLESS RUGS 


A correspondent in the South (Mrs. R. 
D. E.), writes: “Are there such things as 
seamless rugs that are made in this country, 
and of good enough quality for a dining- 
room? I have heretofore had the regular 
carpet with a border made into a rug for 
this room, but some one tells me I can get 
a rug made in one piece. Kindly let me 
know if there is something of this kind, and 
the price.” 

A few patterns in Wilton have, for some 
time, been made in one piece (or width) 
without any seam, and this fall a larger 
variety has been put on the market in wide 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER M’F’G. CO. widths in the same way. A still newer rug 
A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation DEPT. E. or DEPT. E. has been devised this fall in good combina- 
of ““CHrcaGo-FRANcIs”’ Dryer and Laundry Stove 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 204 E. 26th St., New York City tions of color for the dining-room, in 2 size 
nine feet by twelve at fifty dollars. In 
; brown and dark blue in an all-over pattern 
cn Cy HY R this rug is very desirable. 
SG he Gear-kound kesort — 
ee Q NOVEL method of cutting down 
e BN Easily Reached From Anywhere. ry A trees has been devised by a Berlin 
a Toronto iio Pe mille inventor. It consists in the use of 
(J f ___BostopA a fine steel wire, which is looped about the 
BO ee i tree and sawed back and forth by an elec- 


OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of F 
all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to Washi ‘ata 
spend half your time going and coming if you take a \ e 

vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other XX § 

military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. 


Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
At Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


It’s warm therenow, the skies are clear, the air balmy and invigorating. 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea-pool and 
its completely appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 


For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at 
all tourist bureaus ortransportation offices, or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1132 Broadway ISS 


Jacksonville 


resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest RQ i 


tric motor. The heat generated is sufficient 
to burn a thin kerf through the wood. A 
tree 20 inches in diameter can be felled in 
six minutes. -The charred butt of the tree 
may easily be marked with chalk, and the 
charcoal layer is so thin that it does not 
hide any decay or other defects in the 
wood. 


UNDREDS of carats of diamonds 
H have been registered from a 
property in the Pretoria district, 

ten miles from the Premier Diamond 
Mine, and it is generally believed 
that a very large mine has been discovered. 
A great deal of prospecting .is being done 
north of Pretoria, and several interests 
have been acquired in the neighborhood by 
an important firm of Johannesburg specula- 
tors. The immediate outlook for the 
Transvaal mining industry is stated to b 
decidedly promising. 
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The Schilling Press 


Printers 


BOOK AND CATALOG 
WORK OF ALL KINDS 
@ Fine Art Press Work a Specialty 


137-139 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


te i Se 
Printers of "American Homes and Gardens" 


EEE 
~ $ u cera) 

== Housewives “this trea’ Stepsaver 
9] in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
7 Another completely clears it. This table on wheels 
| moves easily anywhere you wantit. Height 3lin. Re- 
movable oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21!n. by 26 In., 
? extraheavy steel. 8in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black 
japan finish. Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific 
Coast. Write for circular and learn its convenience, 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 F West 61st Place, Chicago 


FRESH AIR AND PROTECTION! 


Ventilate your rooms, yet have your 
windows securely fastened with 


The Ives Window 
Ventilating Lock 


assuring you of fresh air and pro- 
tection against intrusion. Safe 
and strong, inexpensive and easily 
applied. Ask your dealer for them 


88-page Catalogue Hardware Specialties, Free. 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS ss: 


1] fal AAAR RON FENCE 
enone ores 


DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE.KY. 


“LIVING-MUSIC-BOX”’ 


U. S. PATENT No. 50853 
. This is a special breed of Canaries 
“w= raised for usin Germany. They are 
7. Wh actually educated to sing, having 


i) 


Live arrival 
at express 
office 


eo 


gone through a regular school of 

training. Singentirelydifferentfrom 

other cauaries. Their Hollow-Rolls, 

Trills, Bel) and Nightingale notes are 

wonderfully sweet and clear. Words 

Ly cannot describe the softness and sweet- 

/ ( \ ness oftheirsong. They sing during the 
Vf \ % day as well as evenings. 
SS : 
L/ 0 ASeZ, Guaranteed Singers 
— fr - 
Sold on 5 days trial. 
OTHER VARIETIES $2.50 UP. 

Mr. Geo. Badie, Lebanon Jct. Ky., writes Oct. 12, ’10 
“Your Canary is well named the, ‘‘Living Music 
Box’’ as he sings continously and has the soft- 
est, sweetest notes of any canary I ever heard.” 

Thousands of similar letters on file. 

Beware of Imitations. Inside wing must be stamped 

“Living Music Box”’ or not genuine. 

Illustrated Canary Booklet, Catalog and Proofs Free. 

Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep.N-1 Omaha, Neb. 

Largest Bird and Pet Animal house in world. Est. 1888 


American Homes & 


Gardens & & BR and 
Scientific American 
sent to one address 


for one year. 


REGULARLY 


$6 


will be recom- 
mended and sup- 
plied by our well 


BOOK 


RELATING TO equipped Book 


Architecture Department. 


Becoration MUNN & CO. 
Furniture Bugs 361 Broadway 
Ceramics, ete. NEW YORK 
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Mosquito or MAN; THE CONQUEST? OF THE 
TropicAL Wortp. By Sir Rupert W. 
Boycey MOB. E.ReSe aNew York: E- 
P. Dutton & Co., 1909. 8vo.; 267 pp. 
Price, $3.50 net. 


The author has purposely selected the 
title “Mosquito or Man” in his endeavor to 
epitomize in one the tropical-medical move- 
ment which is now spreading all over the 
civilized world. Large numbers of well- 
equipped medical men have been sent to 
the tropics. Vast mines of literature deal- 
ing with tropical diseases have been dis- 
tributed, and the public has been steadily 
educated to understand that it is not im- 
possible to make the tropics healthy. The 
author shows that the three great diseases 
of the tropics which were the greatest ene- 
mies that mankind has ever had to contend 
with, namely, malaria, yellow fever, and 
the sleeping sickness, are now fully in 
hand. The tropical world is unfolding once 
more to those who do not now dread the 
unseen hand of death as did the men of 
old. The book is admirably printed and is 
beautifully illustrated. 


MopERN CABINET WorK, FURNITURE AND 
Firments. By Percy A. Wells and 
John Hooper. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany, 1910. 4to.; 384 pp. Price, $5 
net, postage 50 cents. 


This is an account of the theory and prac- 
tice in the production of all kinds of cabinet 
work and furniture, with chapters on the 
growth and progress of design and con- 
struction. It is illustrated by over 1,000 
practical workshop drawings, photographs, 
and original designs. The book is particu- 
larly well made and the illustrations are of 
satisfactory size. There are many half- 
tones included in the text, showing exactly 
how the work is done. We have often 
wondered why it was that no one had gotten 
up a book showing how to use the hands 
in cabinet making, which is a most interest- 
ing trade or amusement, depending on 
whether the person is a professional cabinet 
maker or an amateur. Wood-working in 
England has a vogue among amateurs 
which is entirely wanting in this country. 
This is probably owing to the fact that they 
lack proper instruction. This book will give 
them exactly the information which they 
are seeking. Among its many good points 
is a chronological chart giving names, 
periods, dates, general characteristics and 
proportions of chairs and seats in various 
styles. The whole book bears the impress 
of careful work, and there is little question 
but that it will have a considerable sale in 
this country among amateurs. There is also 
an excellent glossary. 


GLIMPSES AROUND THE WorLD THROUGH 
THE Eves OF A YOUNG AMERICAN. By 
Grace Maxine Stein. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1909. 
Illustrated. 8vo.; 481 pp. Price, $2. 


Of books of travel there seems to be no 
end, and every book seems to have more or 
less of a field of its own. The volume be- 
fore us is very readable and profusely illus- 
trated with engravings, the originals of 
which seem to have been selected with 
rather more than the usual care. The book 
is printed in large type on good paper and is 
worthy of an excellent sale. 


|SlobeWernicke 


i, pa 


Residence of J. E. Wing, Mechanicesburz, 0. 

E. E. Holman, Architect, Philadelphia. Pa. 
‘The house is framed in the usual way, and sheathed 
solid with hemlock boards, put on over Sheathing 
Quilt nailed to the studding.’—Country Life im 
America, March, 1907. 


THE COST OF 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 


for Lining this Entire House was $36.69 


The house will always be warm in winter and cool 
in summer. The quilt will save enough coal in two 
average winters to pay for itself, and then it will 
keep on saving fuel and doctor's bills and making 
the whole family comfortable as long as the house 
stands. Itis cheaper to build warm houses than to 
heat cold ones—and more healthful and comfortable. 

Send for a sample of Quilt—it is not a 
mere felt or paper, but a real protection 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
131 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points 


a> J 
Me tM i712 11th - 


for Christmas Gifts 


Slobe=Wernicke Bookcases lend 
charm to any home, and make an 
acceptable gift for use in the indi- 
vidual’s own room, where favorite 
books can always be kept. 


Elastic Bookcases 


enjoy the prestige that comes only from 
highest quality materials, perfect work- 
manship, long experience, and ample 
resources. 

The new 1911 Globe Weenicke catalogue 
describes in detail the many styles and 
finishes in which GlobeSWernicke Book- 
cases are made—shows the variety of artis- 
tic unit combinations and—offers practical 
suggestions for decorative treatments. 
List of “The World’s Best Books” Free 


containing selections of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 

best books for children and adults. A _ reliable 

guide for Chrismas buying. See coupon below. 
Sold by 1500 authorized agencies, at uniform 
prices, freight prepaid everywhere. 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 
Dept, AH., Cincinnati,U.S.A. 
Branches: New York, 
Washington, 
Chicago, 
Boston. 


ici Mie, 


‘hid 


Ae 


aye? The 
clobe-Wernicke Co., 
Dept. AH., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Please send me “‘ The World’s 

vs =a Best Books,”’ also your 1911 catalog. 
My library contains.....sseceeeeees volumes 

we ch 5 INGING socena cee saectecceccvecconccceteveccucessncen 
s. Street wee ccc c cece ec esecercceeesees Seeeeteceseseesssssees 
COR acc ccccccsccnccecscesecvoccsscerneccccesenee Statenccedsscceesacks 
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Balanced 
heating — 


@) 
TX 


zi 


Unless you continually watch the 
drafts and dampers of your 
heater, the building is liable to 
be overheated in mild weather 
or underheated on zero days. 
This means the patience-trying 
labor of running up and down 
stairs, to regulate the fire to suit 
weather changes. The 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


is acompact little device which holds an ex- 
panding-contracting, “can’t-wear-out” liquid 
as sensitive to temperature changes as a ther- 
mometer. it is directly connected to the boiler 
or furnace draft and check dampers. There 
are no springs, clock-work or batteries to run 
down or wear out. 


The Regitherm is easily put in place—lasts as 
long as the 
house — and its 
cost is quickly re- 
paid by the fuel- 
saving it effects. 
It keeps the 
whole house at 
70 degrees or at 
any other tem- 
perature at 
which you wish § 
to set the pointer. 


Ask for book, ““New Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 6 CHICAGO. 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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New aids to 
ideal heating 


The remark- 
able growth 
in popular 
favor of low- 
pressure 
Steam and 
Hot-Water 
heating has 
recently 
brought out 
greatly improved little adjuncts to the 
heating outfit, such as Radiator Valves 
and Air Valves, Temperature Regu- 
lators, etc. 


Many a good heating outfit now giving 
good service can be made to do much 
better. These new devices bring 
about better heat control, fuel economy 
and long life of the outfit. 


NORWAL 


are about the cleverest devices, as they not 
only automatically vent the radiators of air, 
but when steam pressure ceases the air is 
automatically prevented from re-entering the 
radiators and piping. 


VACUUM 
VALVES 


Air is, of course, the enemy of heat—it must 

be expelled from the radiators before steam 

can circulate. The NORWALL lets out the 
air and keeps it out, and does 
this work steadily day and 
night like an automatic 
mechanical servant. Their 
use usually effects a fuel sav- 
ing of 20 per cent or more. 


Norwall Vacuum Air 
Valves on a heating 
outfit —either old or 
new —in conjunction 
with NorwallPackless 
Radiator Valves give 
the user a warming 
system which reaches 
the highest ideal of 
heating comfort. 


Send for free booklet, 
New Aids to Ideal 


Heating.” 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Write Dept. 6 Chicago 


Makers of IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN Radiators 


SES Se oe ods ole ols als oe ks ale af * 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Popular Handbook for Cement and Goncrete Users 


Octavo (6% x 9 


By MYRON H. LEWIS, C. E. 
inches) 500 Pages, 200 Illustrations. 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


ee is a concise treatise on the principles and methods employed in 
the manufacture and use of concrete in all classes of modern work. 
The author has brought together in this work, all the salient matter of 
interest to the users of concrete and its many diversified products. The 
matter is presented in logical and systematic order, clearly written, fully 
illustrated and free from involved mathematics. Everything of value to the 
concrete user is given. It is a standard work of reference covering the 
various uses of concrete, both plain and reinforced. Following is a list of 
the chapters, which will give an idea of the scope of the book and its 


thorough treatment of the subject: 


I. Historical Development of the Uses of Cement and Concrete. II. Glossary of Terms Employed in 
Cement and Concrete Work. III. Kinds of Cement Employed in Construction. TV. Limes, Ordinary and 
Hydraulic. \V. Lime Plasters. VI. Natural Cements. VII. Portland Cement. VIII. Inspection and 
Testing. IX. Adulteration; or Foreign Substances in Cement. X. Sand, Gravel, and Broken Stone. 
XI. Mortar. XII. Grout. XIII. Concrete (Plain). XIV. Concrete (Reinforced). XV. Methods and 
Kinds of Reinforcements. XVI. Forms for Plain and Reinforced Concrete. XVII. Concrete Blocks. 
XVIII. Artificial Stone. XIX. Concrete Tiles. XX. Concrete Pipes and Conduits. XXI. Concrete 
Piles. XXII. Concrete Buildings. XXIII. Concrete in Water Works. XXIV. Concrete in Sewer Works. 
XXV. Concrete in Highway Construction. XXVI. Concrete Retaining Walls. XXVII. Concrete Arches 
and Abutments. XXVIII. Concrete in Subway and Tunnels. XXIX. Concrete in Bridge Work. 
XXX. Concrete in Docks and Wharves. XXXI. Concrete Construction Under Water. XXXII. Con- 
crete on the Farm. XXXIIJ. Concrete Chimneys. XXXIV. Concrete for Ornamentation. _XXXV. Con- 
crete Mausoleums and Miscellaneous Uses. XXXVI. Inspection for Concrete Work. XXXVII. Water- 
proofing Concrete Work. XXXVIII. Coloring and_ Painting Concrete Work... XXXIX. Method for 
Finishing Concrete Surfaces. XL. Specifications and Estimates for Concrete Work. 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 361 Broadway, New York 


The Gate is Open 
to a Better House and Garden 


Your home may be charming, dis- 
tinctive and beautiful without being 
expensive. Let us show you how in 


“The Magazine of Good Taste in the Home” 


@ A magazine that is a complete monthly 
manual for the country home. A magazine 
teeming with practical interest and sugges- 
tion in all that concerns the house and its 
garden and grounds. An authoritative guide 
in home-making and gardening witha timely 
reminder each month of the important things 
to be done in the country place and how to do 
them. A magazine of inspiration to all those 
who love the country. ‘This is House & 
GARDEN. Anditis not for the great estate 
and show place either but for the country 
home of moderate cost. This is what makes 
HOUSE & GARDEN different from the other 
magazines of its kind. 


@ Here is a guide which solves with practical 
suggestions all your building problems—tells 
you all you want to know about planning, 
building materials, porches, doorways, 
chimneys, staircases, windows, etc., and it 
tells you just how to secure beauty and dis- 
tinctive effect in your furnishings—wall and 
floor coverings, draperies, furniture, etc. 


House Gr GARDEN if the one necessary 
guide for the planning and cultivating of your 
flower and vegetable gardens and your home 
grounds. It will give you just the informa- 
tion you want about selecting and cultivating 
trees, hedges, lawns, shrubs, annuals, 
perennials, etc. 


q We want you to know Housr Cy GARDEN 
and that you may realize how helpful it is we 
make you the special offer of House @& 
GaRDEN for 6 months including three special 
issues fora dollar bill. Isn't it worth $1 to 
have all this help and inspiration which it 
will bring you for six months—all this 
practical suggestion to make your home and 
its surroundings more beautiful? Fill in the 
coupon and mail (at our risk) with a $1 bill. 


McBripe, Winston @& Co. 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 


McBRIDE, WINSTON C” Co. 
449 Fourth Ave,, New York 
I enclose $1 for HousE CG 
GARDEN for 6 months, includ- 
ing the Christmas Number, the 
Great Building Number and the 
Gardening Guide. 


A.H.G. 12-10 
RW SEO AS 11 srenlete MANN CANULTPSS 


Home Owners “Use” 


NO FREEZIN a" nae 


rea CLT ground 
. Garbage Receiver 


The only practical sani- | 
tary way of disposing of 
garbage; sets deep in the 
ground and the buckets 
last for years. 


Opens with the foot 


Pie STE OME RSON Spiral Trussed 
eLESEn Rib Ash Barrel 


outwears all others and is ten lbs. 
lighter. 


FIRE PROOF 


Nee, 


fe STE nse 
Ty 


TRACE ware 


Underfloor Refuse 
Receiver 


: rs Stores your ashes 
Our Way out of sight and 
makes the work of attending the furnace easy. 


Sold Direct send for circular on each. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON 
Manufacturer 


21 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 
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THe Century DricrioNARy SUPPLEMENT. 
Prepared under the Superintendence 
of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., L.H.D. 
New York: The Century Company, 
1910. Two volumes, 4to; pp. 1467 
-|- 92. 

More than a score of years ago the mak- 
ing of the Century Dictionary, Cyclopedia, 
and Atlas was begun. After its successful 
completion in 1891 it was our privilege and 
pleasure to give this monumental work a 
thorough review. The last twenty years 
have seen such wonderful bounds in sci- 
ence, literature, art, exploration, everything 
in fact, that the necessity for the two new 
volumes was very apparent, and a careful 
and repeated revision to which the earlier 
books were subjected, would never read 
new material into the copies of those who 
purchased the earlier editions. Since the 
parent work was published a new vocabu- 
lary has arisen. Time was when the ad- 
dition of a word to the language was a mat- 
ter of some note and comment, and fre- 
quently of protest, but in these days the 
tnrush of new words and expressions to ex- 
plain new facts and new conditions, makes 
it imperative for those who are well in- 
formed to be ever mindful of the voices 
from laboratory, workshop, and study. 
Similarly there was a time when the care- 
ful insertion of a few scattered items, or 
a few pages at most, in a reference work 
seemed all that was reasonably required, 
but no such makeshift can now dispose of 
the immense accretion of words, sentences, 
phrases, and all the new knowledge regard- 
ing which accurate information is essential, 
which is an all-sufficient reason for a new 
edition. The work has been done in a thor- 
oughly scholarly manner, and the editors 
have not hesitated to call upon various 
technical and scientific papers for informa- 
tion. Thus, under “turret” we find that 
“the vertical section through a turret and 
barbette for 12-inch guns” is taken from 
the Scientific Amcrican. No better source 
of information on this subject can be found 
than the engraving made from our own 
careful illustration based on government 
drawings. Other things are treated in the 
same way; thus the submarine boat is ad- 
mirably shown. Seventeen government ex- 
perts were in charge of various departments 
of this book. The book is a most sump- 
tuous one and beautifully printed by the 
De Vinne Press, and the illustrations num- 
ber thousands. The new volumes add hun- 
dreds of names, and read like a roll call of 
the recent great who have won a place in 
their chosen field of activity. The collabo- 
rators of the present work number seventy- 
nine, twelve of whom were also engaged on 
the original work. They include such men 
as Cleveland Abbé, Edward Atlee Barber, 
Franz Boas, Stewart Culin, Edward S. 
Dana, Theodore L. De Vinne, ra IL ©, 
Howard, Dr. F. R. Hutton, Dr. George F. 
Kunz, Edward R. Smith, Charles P. Stein- 
metz, Prof. Charles A. Young, and many 
others. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of this monumental work, which should be 
included in every library, no matter how 
small. 


Tue Stupent’s MATRICULATION GEOMETRY. 
Books 1-4. By Saradakanta Gango- 
padhyaya, M.A. Calcutta: The Stu- 
dents’ Library. 12mo.; 348 pp. 

This book has been written in strict con- 
formity with the syllabus prescribed by the 
Calcutta University for the matriculation 
examination. A second edition of this book 
has just been issued, the first having been 
very well received by the teaching public. 


Pure 
Colonial 


To attain the utmost 

effectiveness in homes | 
of the Colonial type, | 
every detail must har- | 
monize. Your hard- | 
lt be ware furnishings | 
dl wt a pees should be pure Colon- 


3 sail INNES ial—if you specify 


Artistic Hardware | 


the choice of a variety of Colonial patterns is yours. Quality of material 
and exclusiveness of design are guaranteed. Your hardware dealer will 
show them to you or you may select the design you like best from the 


SARGENT Book of Designs—Sent FREE. 


This book illustrates and describes over 70 patterns of hardware suitable for 
every period and type of architecture. It also tells about the Easy Spring 
Principle of Sargent’s locks. We also publish a Colonial Book—indispensable 
io those interested in this style of home. Both books sent postpaid on request. 


SARGENT & CO., 156 Leonard St., New York. | uae | 


May We Send You Free Samples 


To Prove That You Can Artistically Color and 
Finish Any Kind of Wood About the Home 


» 4 OU can produce any desired shade and effect. The expense is slight—the work 
easy and simple. First apply Johnson’s Wood Dye—made in 14 shades as 
listed below. Over the Dye lightly apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax—and you 

have a beautiful, rich, subdued finish that will not mar or show scratches. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye must not be confused with colored varnishes or stains, which 
merely coat the surface of the wood hiding the natural grain beauty. Johnson’s Wood 
Dye is not a mere stain—not merely a surface dressing—it is a deep-seated dye which 
goes to the very heart of the wood and stays there, fixing a rich and permanent color. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is made in fourteen attractive shades, as follows: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 140 Manilla Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 122 Forest Green 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 

NNo. 125 Mission Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 132 Green Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 


Pints, 50 cents each. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


dries quickly over Dye or any other finish so that it may be brought to a beautiful, dull, artistic 
finish. It should be used for all woodwork, floors and furniture including pianos and is just 


the preparation for Mission furniture. 
Johnson’s Under-Lac 


is not a common varnish—but a thin, elastic spirit preparation 
superior to shellac or ordinary varnish, and is to be used over 
Wood Dye where a higher gloss than a wax finish is desired, 
drying hard in half an hour. Best preparation for linoleum 
and oileloth, bringing out the pattern as glossy as new. Gallons, 
$2.50—simaller sizes down to half pints. 
Fill out the coupon for free samples and booklet 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


If samples are found 


yk let. 


—also I 


satisfactory will ask my dealer to supply me 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON 


Please send me free samples of Wood Dve, Shade No......+04..+++: 


XiV 


Abbott, G. St. L., Concord, Mass......... 359 
Alteration of the colors of flowers by culti- 

Va GION SE REN Crys ctaecnetavaeis othe) t srotele etacrcne aie 180 
American forestry school, an............. 71 
American potter, her home and studio, an.. 364 
Antique watches in the world, the finest col- 

NE CHOMMRO Pa ett ori eee rer ses ctarcen 275 
AGE AO Plater rr Voractejeraels contest astern e 387 
PNSTLIS EL CMV XA WIO Ti te crs, tere kesorere arene crsisserst 470 
Arts and crafts house, the development of 

CSE ee ere tee eee cw winter talapstede 196 
Atwood, J. F., Minneapolis, Minn.......... 338 
Automobiling : 

=—— MNT me C LOSE as C Ae yt ratte cotesess ccetve s sos e aushe 138 

—The modern low priced car............ 178 

—What the motor vehicle is doing for the 

NG aILe. ye ceat a MEME PEL re ieee 267 

Aylesworth, A. H., Wilmette, Ill.......... 825 
BaileysaawVail laamplew. ce eevee cvctiae sevsscetclosars sterece 431 
Baker aR: -o;, Walmette; Mla... Soke. ee. 67 
Bangles: oA} ebasadenag Galitinecicp.c cs snare 188 
Barber, George, Englewood, N. J.......... 169 
Bartlett, Mrs. E. L., Baltimore, Md........ 312 
Bartlett, Stephen L., Chestnut Hill, Mass.. 149 
Baxter banc eR dgeyelilliretsctse cc race 201 
Bean shoot, timing the rapidity of travel.. 290 
Bear, lida yPaulines, Pasadena,, Calif: 3... ... 188 
Bedrooms: 

a1 POLS nh oxi GO Und ae GOR Bere et Pee nee 48 

= TOW LES MER tec rotten ieee teeta setae on ei aleds 109 

SL CIN Da Chimes eya terete tree alee is erent 88 
Bedsteportablew a yrictsr. ctsisrcislersterserseacneroa stoi 224 
Bigelow, Prescott, Manchester, Mass....... 236 
Billiard-Rooms: 

= Steinbacharyacne emt ey 86 
Bisland, Mrs. P. E., Bronxville, N. Y....279-324 
IBOatSaaAMOtOtpes steko ie israonra on eae 228 
Boices Harnyene walmette ily. 4. 246 
Bond, Charles H., Swampscott, Mass...... 351 


Brandon, John R., Upper Montclair, N. J.. 20 
Brick Houses: 


= (OGLE Vitis wera rena eared ee ore ee fein re 343 
——DOUGIASH serie crore eheicisdan imal orca tceisioe-oice 5 
HPL OLE Sy spots ccreretebe ices olcieieiye(ereeiarele teres 74 
ad led (eg, Perea Os EEA DO EOD oe eee 342 
BrigesweA. Miemientlworthelllene seo 355 
Brown, Mrs. John Nicholas, Newport, R. I. 295 
Buck, Lawrence, Rogers Park, Ill........ 127 
Buhlert is We. Wenham Massaa...e..... 262 
Bulb growing on sponges...............005 249 
Bulbssto plant) in auttmmn,..... 02.00... -6- 409 
Bull, Charles R., Kenilworth, Ill.......... 247 
Bungalows, some California ............. 92-185 
Burnham, El. ©; Kenilworth, Uil...2...-2. 244 
Butterflies, a new sense organ of........... 394 
California bungalows costing from one 
thousand dollars upwards.............. 92 
California) bungalows, -somen.a4e nee 185 
Canahann GL GaaWil mete lll pee eee 443 
Canrmilenbents yasadenagn Galiteee eerie 92 
Cagcaiin, JN. J, Tee lesley, INIOs. saonecac 284 
GCattleiishortehonneds ns see Serene ene 234 
Cement in the building of the suburban 
house and garage, the use of.......... 201 
Cherry, the double flowering............... 160 
Chimney pots, some novel French.......... 315 
Citys ote ther Suni ithe, Melk nicasiecm creme ene 447 
Chifttord aa OW Valimetionn lies emer e 111 
Clocks, and their makers, old time......... 62 
Colonial Furnishing, ideas for............. 171 
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Colonial Houses: 


== Bartlett: mre ciiccccsat toctaslstoreae renter 149 
== Gl versadiccoeiick ie netroots ee ene 215 
S= TOILE? cactasastas resist wocieccesiesatin ern a eee 74 
== Morrill! terre sisccctey tore che tae oomnyeta eee 480 
= POPE Aeteeteee ss asap snerayeceitte aha unishactea nee eimrerts 45 

—— RH OAGCES Wo se iicpre satus aevisait tole eerie 26 

RO wiles tics, ay siehsveccs chiens eta ete ane esennes 108 

= MN OPS O11 a ses wy hevevane arers code easvausenchereeelere 342 
Colored light on vegetation, the effect of.. 154 
Conant, W. H., Brookline, Mass.......... 205 
Concrete houses, painting................6- 39 
Conservatory and green house heating...... 450 
Cootey, T. E., Minneapolis, Minn......... 343 
Cows, the danger of the use of milk from 

ttiberculosisiee. cts, vctcsicncronaree ett e 6 356 
Craftsman Houses: 

——Stnuthensye i ere onhy accent eon ae 481 
Craig, Frederick Phillips, Short Hills, N. J. 54 
Crampton, J. N., Wilmette, Ill............ 324 
Crosby, William Spencer, Glencoe, Ill.... 442 
CrossGAjeshouserorewstentnecicceiteecar ee 68 
Crystal” Brooke: ects aoe cayenne a eee 304 
Culver, Frederick, Hadlynne, Conn......... 215 
Decorations and Furnishings: 

—A talk on flower holders ......2.:..... 282 

Built-in shunnituire. 1. ses eirttue eens 348 

Hitting up) thes pOrchin. a.epeiiere ieee 229 

—Furnishing a boy’s room .............. 398 

—Furnishing a girl’s room .............. 420 

—The arrangement and hanging of pic- 

big): (ac omer mos. aa sone n anda Bano. —Oi0}s) 

—The combination of wall-paper and win- 

dows CuntainSin 1 scroeree eee 198 

—The treatment of fireplaces and man- 

Lo ohm einen oinrisiiorncL Guo pm bO.e 463 

Ware (hbacbue monquuoepoonobooodone 132 
Decoration of the home, interior.......... 112 
Dens: 

Bigelow, caevoss tnt Wen ae ee eee eee + 237 

= Cassatt tans cenit eee ant eer ras 286 
Dessert, flowerss ase meer een: 314 
Deveres, Mary, Pasadena, Calif.......... 188 
Dibble! Predericke Aw. oe teenie 22 
Dietrichson, M., Pasadena, Calif........... 188 
Dining-Rooms: 

—= AID DO bite rouilie te On ceie coh c hve eine eee 361 

== Badly acta h hererect trtre lee ieee eee 433 

==Barberv...cfeilascaiuaveee armel oer eee 170 

— Bartlett; s/s. fein, na ticare: Matcertneraentneee ae 151 

——BOn di sap c ecko er anne eee eee 353 

BOW veclarcyetati nike shales RTO ote 298 

== Bu Ck ceiacins, entire See RIE 129 

= Birhlert a, tices cataiece ave eee 263 

"Cassatt Satie ciitiese TREE EEE Eee 286 

—(COOtEY) aac 6 eronutocten =) Cree eee 344 

SOLAS Si Nol cuisine inate eaitiecoasaghe ror 54 

Culver! ys cio e ease Ce RR 219 

== DOUG ASI ieie's ici ssc: psieieys hor ARO eee 9 

Goodwin *:.. bo camiid: Ve aan oaine 61 

—Harrington® %\...c.at ie gcse 419 

Henry: ae ais eee ieleidet scart eee eee 458 

—Hollander. -e:..2:s0. eh eee ee ee 427 

=< NOEFIS! wala oot be agit eee eee 115 

— Perkins «\3.¢.i3s, talc cee eee 393 

POPE: -.j0jaheie/ els shape tei sae aia eRe ee 48 

Rhoades: 5.:< cross age bogeetea totes. ete Oe 27 

= —RIODES OM » serciarese ages soatotes dct alain ee eRe 427 

PERO WIES. o.. sjecditrenes nol mero ere ME eee 109 

—-Schniedtget | ss sec. Sateen ce eran ere 66 

—SChulizeasevasaeeene cme sitevaylebvelave eaten eae 38 
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Stearns os .jo. nse cose ceeeaee pO eee 427 

—Stéinbach’: s-0.:. ace cs coc pene 88 
Diseases of house plants, winter.......... 144 
Doorways: 

—Culver .accce ance sce eee 216 

—Douglas \ 2.5. sct'es. snare ase 0 aE AOE 5 


Douglas, Rev. George W., Tuxedo, N. Y.... 5 
Drawing-Rooms: 
—Brown 


APOIO UOOOOO UDA UOOOOCO 00670000 296 
— Henry.” ose. cee Cee eee 458 
Eastern homes costing from seven to eight 
thousand dollars. 2.20.) .c eee 18 
Ehrman, Edwin H., Oak Park, Ill.......... 244 
“Kirianva,”’ Rev. George W. Douglas, Tux- 
edo, IN. OX kisses sheen See EPEE 5 
Electrical household, an.................0 34 
Espalier wallst-olass..-2- so. eee t.. 452 
Fences, walls and hedges................. 335 
Fireplaces: 
Craig feccicteccsa's ieee wet eer eee 55 
—Harrington) ss.dces cscs enna 418 
SSS EAMAMN \slejeve tiesletelveins sales eae ee 273 
Fireproof houses, the artistic treatment of. 401 
Flowers all the year round................ 32 
Blowers:asi dessert: 4.2.2... sie eee eee eee 314 
Flowers by cultivation, the alteration of the 
colors Of6.: }iaes teen eee 180 
Flowering cherry, the double............. 160 
Forcing bed and storage pit, a combined... 118 
Ford, E. W., Pasadena, Calif............. 188 
Forestry school, an American.............. 71 
Fountains : 
Brice: «5; .najereverasecosieets Moke ete eee 258 
Brow? -o.. Serie sone a has oer ae eee 299 
—Canfield 2.2.00... ates sos oe 104 
—Guggenheim 5 ..'.:0.., css secre 256 
—Mackay® sosis sane vec soso ervenere eee 256 
==Pyle hieciccs nce aii aeeneiies see eee 255 
SS PYNE! ba aca e serena wrcseeree rool ele none ee 257 
—Shiffman. {)ess.clh.«cns ene 103 
SSSQUITE  oeccs cilelesd ep aetaw Sue che ee 258 
Fountains, vegetable. .2..--c see eens 331 
“Fouracre,” A. J. Cassatt, Bar Harbor, Me. 284 


“Fox Hill Lodge,’ Prescott Bigelow, Man- 

chester;, Mass’... <.0..-cdee eee Oeeeee 236 
Frick, Henry C., Pride’s Crossing, Mass.. 313 
Frontispieces : 


—A good place for rock plants ........ 122 
—A walk in the garden ................. 42 
—Among the foothills of the Canadian 
Rockies) ....c.csumn saeco eee 454 
—An imposing entrance ............... 82 
—HMntrance (porch! ene eee 2 
--Pool and steps to the rose terrace..... 374 
— Statuary, inl 2lpooleere ree aeeeeeEee 254 
—The court at Harbour Court........... 294 
—The split rail fence................... 334 
—The terrace and garden at the front of 
the hotse : .hslokc aes co See 214 
—The terrace in front of the house..... 162 
—Trout, fishing:..\).y.e oer 414 
Furnishing, ideas for colonial.............. 171 
Furnishing the Flat: 
—The,. bedroom....:.a0¢-eue nee ere eee 145 
—Lhe dining-roombe.-sse eee ee eee 89 
—The drawing-room.................+... 77 
—The hall... 02 shoceeeeee eee pee ee) 
Furniture... ....d eee COE ee eee 225 
Furniture for the Home: os 
—-Garden furniture ..................... 317 
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—Porch furniture for the home ......... 
Furnishing the dining-room............... 


Gainsley GG. Alhambra, Calif... ......< 
Garages: 
—Bartlett 


—Conant 
—Frick 


—Martin 

—McKee 

—Perkins 

—Schuman 

=SSOTTNES Saeed MSO ee ea eee a 
Garaces.a yhouse and: ‘ay okies eee oka 
Garacess portabless cect esses Seem cee 
Gardens: 


i i ee ae eee rr erry 


Se eC i Cc ee ry 
a i eC eC i Ck re ee cr 


—Culver 
—Douglas 
—Pope 
SS PAU GING: th Se hte her ete ines cee 
Gardensca wwandener Gene. sees nen nee cet 
Garden Competition: 
—Second prize garden, Charles D. Davies 
—Third prize garden, Anthony P. Finder. 
—Fourth prize garden, Mrs. A. H. Condict 
—Fiith prize garden, Edward Payson .... 
—Honorably mentioned garden, Mrs. 
ijarnes Ree Mellen, ecson saree on oe 
—First prize garden, Dr. Shiro Miyaki.. 
—Second prize garden, James M. Hull.. 
—Third prize garden, M. F. Ault...... 
GardermerOlintaln. ete ssa sss sists gies a 
GardenwmazesePnelishs > ys ccseels cerns 
Gardens of California, water............. 
Garden Notes: 
—Autumn work in the garden 
—Bedding with evergreens 
= ROS AL CL Sis erag wines tec ian ieoemdlsiene nears 
—Fifteen good lilies 
—Lawn-making 
sal Line COll Sake n Ce Roce on Ie eee ene 
—Old cemeteries 
—Planting of the formal garden 
—Sea-shore planting 
SLGiINTS Goin) wos cance ee eee 
—The garden competition 
—Weiridow BOXES: =. .256c66occscns ss seen 
rAECCEIE DESES setae recto ieieiecinre mote susie oie Eroreks 
Garden, planning the small................ 
Garden, the home vegetable............... 
Gander tHe mLOS@xe sal ee ee ne eee cies 


GARGGhG AGG coceesococ bbe n nen aea are 
Garsets, J--As, Bronxville, N. Y:...:..... 
Gateways: 

FGA codec peDOoUne OCC Dee aE eee ae 
Ghisspespalicrmwallsatee sac arse cielo bc cet} ules 
Gobelin tapestry works, the................ 
Godfrey, Aaron, Upper Montclair, N. J.... 
Goodwin, H. A., Marblehead, Mass 
Grafting 
Grape-fruit grove in Florida, a protected.... 
Green house heating, conservatory and.... 
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Handicraftsman : 
—A combined grandfather-clock and book- 


—Cabinet ee as a handicraft....... 
—Concrete copings for garden walks.... 
—Crafts that children can do 
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—Post and board fence concrete........ 347 
—Sun-dials made at home................ 395 
—The art of fireless cooking............ 265 
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of .imilk, from.....0.82.08 eee eee 356 
Dyler, E. DD) Pasadena, Calif... seen 188 
Van Duesen, Charles, Kenilworth, Ill...... 245 
Vegetation, the effect of colored light on.. 154 
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Water gardens of California>........ s,s 103 
Watson, Vernon S., Oak Park, Ill........ 131 
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Worthington, A. M., Kalamazoo, Mich.... 482 
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Thousands 

heve wnitten for 

my big dollar 

offer. Have 

you? Itis the 

biggest money's 

worth I know of. 

This is your opportunity to 
prove conclusively that 


MAKAROFF 
S. RUSSIAN tr 
CIGARETS 


are all that we claim for them, and 
we claim a lot. Better write today. 


Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston 


Why Help to Make 
the Plumber Rich? 


Ninety per cent. of 
trouble with plumb- 
ing is due to stoppage 
in waste pipes. — 
Partial stoppages are 
even worse than 
complete, for there the 
collected matter lies 
unnoticed to breed 
noxious gases.—Head- 
aches and fevers are 
the resul.—Don’t 
send for the 


Plumber! He will ° 


tinker, hammer, 
cut and saw, and 
then submit a bill 
that’s fierce. — Get a 
Little Giant Household Pump, which is guaranteed to re- 
move the must obstinute obstructions from and thoroughly 
clean all pipes leading from Kitchen Sinks, Wash Basins, Bath 
Tubs, Layatories, Refrigerators, Hotel and Saloon Wash Boxes, 
Soda Fountains, etc. 
No skill at all required.—yYou just place pump over open- 
ing of pipe and work piston up and down as you would a 
bicycle pump, and pipe is free in a jiffy.—No bucket or hose 
or any other tool required.—The Little Giant is made of 
polished brass, with attachments of pure rubber, and will last 
a lifetime. 
THIRTY DAYS TRIAL OFFER 
Your waste pipes ought to be cleaned twice a month.—I know 
my pump wiil pay for itself every time it is used.—I will send 
it, all attachments complete and express prepaid, on receipt of 
regular price of $4.00.—Keep it for 30 days,-then if you are 
not delighted, send pump back and your money will be refunded. 
—Send $+.00 to-day in bank draft, registered Letter or express 
or post-office money order.—Booklet free. Men representatives 
wanted in all cities. 


J. E. KENNEDY, 41 Park Row, New York 


Department 24 


L 


THE most modern, and best illuminating and 
__ cooking service for isolated homes and institutions, 
is furnished by the CLIMAX GAS MACHINE. 

Apparatus furnished on TRIAL under a guarantee 
to be satisfactory andin advance of all other methods. 

Cooks, heats water for bath and culinary purposes, 
heats individual rooms between seasons—drives pump- 
ing Or power engine in most efficient and economical 
manner —also makes brilliant illumination. IF 
MACHINE DOES NOT MEET YOUR EXPECTA- 
TIONS, FIRE IT BACK. 


Send for Catalogue and Proposition. 


Low Price Better than City Gas or Eleo- 
Liberal Terms tricity and at Less Cost. 


. C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 to 413 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“Bema 


INUOUS 


A concrete tank erected on estate of Edmund Tatham, 
Katonah, New York 


Frederick J. Sterner, Architect - - New York 
De Lancey A. Cameron, Builder - - New York 


Tank designed for storage supply of 15,000 gallons, 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with Clinton welded 
wire. Before roof was placed over tank, and during 
winter months, ice 10 inches thick formed on water 
stored therein. No cracks or leakage have developed. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
CLINTON, MASS. 


‘Fireproofing Departments: 
ALBERT OLIVER, 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Washington: Rosslyn Supply Co., Colorado Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio: Carl Horix, 428 Garfield Bldg. 
Chicago: Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 30-32 River St. San Francisco: L. A. Norris, 835 Monadnock Blég. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc.” ’ Seattle, Wash.: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


Lane’s Trolley 
Parlor Door Hangers and Track 


T HEparticularly distinguishing features of the 

Lane Trolley Door Hanger equipment are 
the excellence of the ball bearing and the lateral 
as well as vertical adjustment of the track. 


It requires far less of the carpenter's time 
to put up this track and hang the door, than 
anything now sold for the purpose. After 
the furnace has been started, should the doors 
warp and slightly bind, anyone by using a 
screw driver may adjust the door side-wise. 

This patented adjustment is only to be had in Lane Hangers. 
Send for Complete Catalog 


LANE BROTHERS COMPANY, ("2cr Bsns") 


434-466 Prospect Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y... 


mand of the owner of a Columbia. It isthe 
one perfect, complete musical instrument, the 
one ideal home entertainer, the one ideal gift 
for all the household for all the year around. 

If you are confusing the words “talking 
machine” and “phonograph” and ‘‘ Grapho- 
phone,” or if you are not familiar with the extra- 
ordinary improvements developed in the Col- 
umbia laboratories within the last few months, 
you cannot possibly know what a wonderful 
musical instrument the Columbia Graphophone 
is. Hearing is belreving—and any of the thous- 
ands of Columbia dealers will gladly play your 
favorite selection on any model of the Columbia 
Graphophone that appeals to you. 

Let us send you the name of your nearest deal- 
er—and a catalog. Never mind if you haven't 
made up your mind: that’s what the catalog is for. 


OLUMBIA Double-Disc Records! Music on 
both sides! <A different selection on each 
side! And both at only a few cents above the 
price of one! They may be played on any disc 
machine, and they give you double value for your 
money, plain as daylight. At 65 cents for the 
regular 10-inch Columbia Double-Disc Record, 
you are paying only 324 cents per selection, 
which is far below the price of any single-sided 
record. 

Each Columbia Double-Disc Record is en- 
closed in an envelope which carries a printed 
guarantee of its quality. You are assured ofa 
better record on each side than you ever bought 
before, under any name, at any price; better in 
surface, better in tone, and better in durability, 
for the Columbia Double-Disc Record will un- 
failingly outwear any other disc record. 

Catalog at any Columbia dealer’s, or by mail. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l Box 249, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 


Largest manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. 


Prices in Canada plus duty—Headquarters for Canada, 


264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. Dealers wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not actively represented. 
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